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EDITORIAL 


T he governance of a developing society as tJiat in India is a complex job. 

Tile personnel in administration should set their sights high; the apparatus 
of administration must be flexible. At the same time, both the personnel and 
the system are obliged to work under several compulsions, not all of them of 
their choice. It is this area of perennial interest that Shri Haldipiir writes about. 
Gandliiji warned us about the danger if the administrative siglits were lowered. 
He was afraid that the bureaucrats and the politicians, holding enormous 
power between them, might slip and endanger the very basis of democracy. 
What is now missing in administration, according to Shri Haldipur, is not 
so much the efficiency of the bureaucracy in day-to-day tasks but the essence 
of what Gandhiji said about having a coherent value system in tune with our 
ethos. As the challenges of administration increase, there is no other way, 
says Shri Haldipur, than for the administrative personnel to accept Gandhiji’s 
talisman as their guiding light; they should move forward and move fast 
enough to cope with the tasks that await the bureaucracy. 

Shri .Toshi, writing from his experience as a civil servant, views the ques- 
tion of administrative relationships in a realistic maimer and points out how 
and where the administration has slipped from the ideal set by Gandhiji. 
He seems to hold both the bureaucrats and the politicians responsible for the 
existing state of administration. He refers to the various areas of political and 
administrative interaction necessitating mutual interest. And a civil servant 
is not only pitted against the politician’s demands; he has to evolve a workable 
equation, understanding and support between the Minister concerned and 
himself in the interest of public good and better administration. 

While publishing Shri P. A. Menon’s article (January-March, 1975 
issue), we had requested the former civil servants, technocrats and public 
men to write for the IJPA in the field of the practice of public administration 
in the light of their experience and perception. Shri Joshi’s article is of 
this type — a personal interpretation of his experience in administration. 

Shri Dubhashi gives a lucid exposition of some of the aspects of the 
process of decision-making in administration. Decisions are not made ex- 
peditioiLsly, and where there are so made, they have often tended to be hurried 
decisions — these are the frequent cornplaints. Quick decision-making may not 
be possible unless goal's and objectives are identified, priorities established and 



the possible conclusions investigated. Shri Dubhashi has also analysed the 
reasons why decisions are not made as quickly as desirable. Among them he 
mentions out-moded rules and procedures in departmental manuals; another 
is the lack of delegation. But he has no doubt that the process of decision- 
making can be streamlined by the adoption of timely changes both in the 
mechanism and in the style of administration. The need is to combine a 
sense of timing with quality and rationality, both necessary for adequate 
decision-making. 

Why is administration often found to be unresponsive to public 
requirements and demands, especially where the backward tribal people are 
concerned? Dr. Sharma in his article “Environmental Context and the 
Personnel System — Its Implications for Tribal Areas” identifies several weak- 
nesses in the recruitment of administrative personnel which render them un- 
suitable for facing several of the new challenges to administration. In any 
case, a uniform personnel system, largely designed with reference to the needs 
of the more advanced areas, fails to serve the needs of the backward areas. 
Functional specialisation may be useful at the national level but the principle 
of regional particularisation should be accepted for the tribal areas. This will 
lead to a simpler structure of administration which, in turn, will lead to a 
better understanding between the administrative personnel in charge of tribal 
areas and the community whom they are supposed to serve. Dr. Sharma 
is very particular that persons with' sympathy and understanding should 
be specially drawn into the administrative system, when necessary to be 
posted to administer backward areas. An important irritant in the tribal 
scene in the country today, according to Dr. Bharma, is the incompatibi- 
lity of the administrative system and the local socio-economic milieu. 

What goes behind policy making and policy analysis? What is the pro- 
cess involved? This is not easily amenable to analysis but Dr. Halachmi, in 
his article “Using Simulations for Better Policy Analysis” pays special atten- 
tion to this nebulous sector and tries to analyse the process. He rightly says 
that there is need for better policy making which, in turn, can result only from 
an improvement in the analytical framework that provides the proper defini- 
tion of the problem that is being dealt with and a comparison of it with alter- 
native courses of action. According to him, both policy analysis and policy 
making happen at the top level where the officers concerned may hot always 
be alert which, in turn, prevents them from sensing many problems early 
enough. Here, says Dr. Halachmi, institutional arrangements are needed to 
help individual policy makers and the sdmulation technique is one such use- 
ful and efficient tool. Dr. Halachmi visualises the use of feedback in order to 
refine .simulation, if necessary. However, policy analysis, according to him, 
is not a single activity that begins and ends at given moments. It is an unceas- 
ing process that begins with the comprehension of a problem, continues during 
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the various phases of policy making and implementation, and fades avi^ay 
only when analysis moves to subsequent issues. 

In their article on scientific research and accountability, Shri Bhaneja 
and Shri Gibbons bring into focus the attitudes of the three key constituents 
concerned with scientific research in India during the period 1952-70. They 
are: the political executives (Ministers), scientists and civil servants. The 
writers’ conclusion is that in the period under analysis there was a distinct 
gap between the civil servants and scientists representing two diverging view 
points on institutional responsibility. The political leadership favoured the 
scientist but, at tlie same time, did not wish the scientist to be fully autonomous 
because of the massive public investment required in science and the uncer- 
tainty of long-term results of research. Recent changes, both in the set-up 
and attitudes have, however, brought about a closer identity of all the three 
elements. The programmes of the National Laboratories have, for instance, 
become increasingly applied and mission-oriented. The recommendations 
of the Administrative Reforms Commission have also changed the attitude of 
the civil service towards scientific research and led them to accept modern 
techniques in planning and budgeting resources for research and for those 
who conduct it, 

Shri Kolhatkar takes us further on and critically analyses the role in 
scientific research of the universities, the Government research establishments 
and the industrial research units in the country. Much more thought for or- 
ganising scientific research was, in fact, given before Independence than gene- 
rally supposed. The Metereological Department, the Geological Survey, 
the Botanical Survey, the Zoological Survey, the lARI, the ICMR, etc., all 
bear testimony to the earnestness with which research was planned in the 
early years of this century. But, of course, the expansion in the research field 
since Independence has been phenomenal. However, the organisation of 
research and assessment of the role and responsibility of research institutions 
show up many weaknesses, thus taking away much of the value of research 
supposed to be coming out of these research establishments. Whether it is 
the relative role of generalists and specialists or whether it is collaborative 
research and isolated research, the real aim, as the Prime Minister has said, 
should be to have a “system by which we are able to get the best out of our 
personnel and to ensure that the entire administration, and specially the level 
at which the administration comes in direct touch with the people, are 
imbued with a sense of service and understanding”. 

In his short essay on “Problems Involved in Developing Indicators of 
Administrative Performance^’, Shri S’ivalingam points out that while quanti- 
tative indicators can be easily developed to measure economic development, 
it is not that easy to have a set of indicators to measure administrative 
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performance. There can, of course, be Jio comprehensive indicator, but it is 
possible that some partial or proxy indicators may lend themselves to easy 
measurement and be of use in certain services. 

We bring to the notice of the readers tliat the theme of the Special 
Number, 1976, will be “State Administration in India”. Suggestions 
regarding tlie coverage of tire different aspects of the principal theme will 
be welcome. 

Lastly, we take this opportunity to wish our contributors, subscribers 
and readers all the best in the new year. 

— Editor 




The authors submitting articles for consideration are requested 
to provide complete bibliographic information for the works cited, 
by them. Thi.s would greatly help our readers wishing to consult 
the cited works. 


—Editor 
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BUREAUCRACY’S RESPONSE TO 
NEW CHALLENGES^' 

R. N. Haldipur 


F A NY organisation, big or small, has rules of procedure and a machinery to 
I implement the prescribed objectives. This goes by the name bureaucracy. 
A bureaucratic organisation has certain well-defined characteristics, such as 
the assignment of specific duties and responsibilities to every member of the 
organisation, distribution of adequate authority for the effective performance 
of duties, the fashioning of the administrative structure on a hierarchical basis 
I and the formulation of rules and procedures for the transaction of business. 
[ Such a bureaucracy, in a wider sense, could be a force of conservatism or 
I one which would usher in modernisation since it is an instrument 
of a political system. Bureaucracy cuts across all politico-administrative 
systems. 

We, in India, are still in a transitional society, moving from 
traditionality to modernism. We had “a long tradition of authorita- 
rianism and institiitionism”. The caste, class and the feudal heritage 
still dominate our social fabric. In the words of Nirad Chaudhiiri\ ‘‘An 
extraordinary thing about all the civilizations of India is that they have been 
superstructures imposed on a primitive, peasant, labour, and artisan commu- 
nity which itself has hardly changed since tlie end of the neolithic age in 


’^Papcr contributed to the seminar on “Public Services and Social Responsibility”, 
organised by the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla, from October 6 to 11, 
1973. 

^ Nirad. Chaudhuri, The Intellectual in India, New Delhi, Vir Publishing House, 1967, 
pp. 27-28, 
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Western Asia. This basic community has supported successive cultures by 
supplying food, land revenue, goods, and services; it has also been partially 
influenced by the cultures; but it has never made any positive contribution 
to any culture, nor been the active enemy of any.” While one may not fully 
agree with tliis judgement on our past heritage, tire fact that time stood s Jll 
till the advent of the freedom movement is very evident from the recorded 
history where wars were earlier fought to exhibit personal prowess and later 
for accumulation of wealth and power, leaving the large mass of popu.Iation 
insulated to remain as bystanders at the fringe of history. Not that tliere 
were no briglit patches of enlightened rule encouraging culture, arts and 
good administration. 

During the freedom struggle, a clarion call was given to oust the colonial 
ruler. The mutiny of 1857 showed up the crack in the British armour for the 
first time, but it took along time after that to articulate the ‘protest’ in a mean- 
ingful way and to make people realise that the system imposed on them did 
not meet their basic needs. This was brought home to the intelligentsia, which 
in some cases reacted violently and in others sought intervention through 
the very liberal thought which was inherited from the ‘home country’. While 
such efforts on the part of many great leaders remained as isolated events, 
they gave a sense of direction to the freedom movement. Such protests, 
however, became a continuous struggle under Gandliiji’s leadership. His 
charismatic role not only tried to ‘disorient politically’ the erstwhile collabo- 
rators of the colonial power from among the educated elite and the business- 
men, but stretched its magic charm tlirougli meaningful symbols to transform 
society and reconstruct the rural areas. The ‘Dandi March’ is a classic exam- 
ple, using salt which is a ubiquitious symbol, to fire the imagination of the 
masses. In his inimitable style, he addressed himself to every segment of the 
population — tried to persuade the masses, to ridicule the rich, to cajole and 
influence them. He wanted every one to be in this struggle. He thought of 
a total revolution to transform the quality of life and the basic attitudes of 
people who had been groaning under the colonial rule and a caste-ridden 
society. If this silent revolution had continued to spread its spell after 
Independence, probably both bureaucracy and the political system would 
have had a different complexion altogether. His thought and the emphasis 
that he laid on the value system where ends do not justify means but botli 
are an integral part of the process of growth of a society were of such 
relevance to a developing country like ours that this would have enabled us 
to seek and achieve an identity of our own, lending dignity to our people 
and developing the vast human resource within our country. 

The crux of his philosophy could be summarised thus: 

(1) Addressing the power elite, he said, “I will give you a talisman. 

Whenever you are in doubt, or when the self becomes too much 
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with you, apply the following test. Recall the face of the poorest 
and tlie weakest man whom you may have seen, and ask yourself, 
if the step you contemplate is going to be of any use to him. Will 
he gain anything by it? ¥/iil it restore him a control over his own 
life and destiny? In other words, will it lead to Swaraj for the 
hungry and spiritually starving millions? Then you will find your 
doubts and your self melting away.” 

He was afraid, that the bureaucrat and the politician, who, when com- 
bined, represent untrammelled power, need to be kept under check by a group 
who can get the people to exercise what Etzioni calls ‘normative and social 
power’. He wanted to minimise the dichotomy between the elite and the 
masses. This would have resulted in the deemphasisation of the hierarchy in 
our social, political and administrative structures. The elite would have been 
botii responsive and socially responsible. It would have enabled them to know 
the people better. They would have spent more time in solving urgent problems 
of the citizen. “The apathetic discontentment and pathetic contentment” 
of the masses had given place to a growing ennui and lack of faith in some of 
our institutions. Through this talisman mentioned above, Gandhiji wanted 
to energise the people and wanted to do something similar to what Mao Tse 
Tung had done when he declared to Andre Malraux that “we must teach the 
masses clearly what we have received from them confusedly.”^ 

(2) On the prevailing social system in which the more educated we 
were, the less cultured we tended to be, thus contributing towards 
a process of alienation, Gandhiji said “such a society is necessarily 
highly cultured in which every man or woman knows what he or she 
wants, and, what is more, knows that no one should want anything 
that the others cannot have with equal labour.”® 

To Gandhiji no job was too small. At his ashram at Wardlia, the 
great leaders of India did scavenging with as much gusto as they planned for 
tile struggle to evict the British. This is something similar to what Mao has 
been saying . .a liigh degree of passion and zeal should be generated for 
even the most mundane tasks, . . . school quizzes, selling pork or spreading 
manure, as objects of revolutionary struggle.”^ This is possible if the above 
aphorism of Gandhiji is incorporated in our value system and if we do not 
get alienated and firmly believe that one should not ask for anything more 
that the others cannot have with equal labour. 

® Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed, Middlesex, Penguin Books, 1972, p. 82. 

® B. N. Ganguli, GandhVs Social Philosophy: Perspective and Relevance, Delhi, Vikas, 
1973, p. 157. 

^ Martin King Whyte, “Bureaucracy and Modenuzation in China: The Maost 
CntiqnQ'\ American Sociological Review. Yol. 
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(3) In his succinct words “one step is enough for me”^ he stressed the 
need for the identification of the vital needs of the people and pointed 
out how important it is to concentrate on them instead of embark- 
ing on a series of widely diffused efforts in several directions. The 
main objective would be the substantial satisfaction of the large 
majority of the people. Pareto’s law of the vital few and the trivial 
many, if modified to apply to projects and programmes, would 
become not only relevant but of a compelling nature in a country of 
scarce resources. If the political parties were to accept a minimum 
programme and strain every nerve to implement it, we shall be going 
very far indeed, because the material is good and people have ex- 
hibited time and over again that they can work hard if there is a 
sense of urgency built up and the goals are clearly defined. 

(4) His emphasis on local self-government, creating leadership at all 
levels, decentralisation of power and building up of self-reliant 
village communities has a lot of relevance to a large country of ours 
which is multi-ethnic, multi-lingual and has people of all centuries 
living together at the same point in time. To him development meant 
a fuller participation of people in the achievement of the essential 
goals. Gandhiji used to talk of ‘concentric circles’ in which smaller 
villages were linked with others in bigger circles. He conceived of 
them in terms of ‘oceanic waves’® and talked of villages being con- 
nected to a larger periphery around, in satisfying their needs for 
goods and services. The same thought was once expressed by 
Aneurin Sevan, when he said; “The whole art of local Government 
is to estimate catchment areas for dealing with particular services 
before deciding where boundaries of these service should be drawn.” 
Gandhiji wanted to restore confidence in the masses — make the 
ordinary man feel that he matters — and thus build up what 
Gimnar Myrdal calls ‘upward pressures.’ 

But our society has instead reached a stage which is best characterised 
by the words of Eric Hoffer: “When a mass-movement begins to attract 
people who are interested in their individual careers, it is a sign that it has 
passed its vigorous stage; that it is no longer engaged in moulding a new 
world but in possessing and preserving the present. It ceases then to be a 
movement and becomes an enterprise.”^ 

One cannot visualise what kind of bureaucracy would have been formed 

« R. N. Haldipur, “Ambivalent Society”, Kinrukshetra (Republic Day Number), 
January 1963. 

® R. N. Haldipur, “Relevance of Community Development”, Kuruhiwira, Vol 20, 
No. 1, October 1971. 

’ Eric Hoffer, “The True Believer”, New York Time, Incorpprated, 1963, p. 13. 
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as a result of the non-violent revolution that Gandhiji dreamt of. Certainly 
it would have been different, attuned to the value-system which he provided 
and ill tune with the ideals and urges which inspired the freedom struggle. 
Probably it would have had the Indian ethos. The inter-elite and intra-elite 
conflicts which are visible today, whether between the so-called generalists and 
the technocrats or between various classes in a hierarchy, the administration 
by alibi where both the politicians and the bureaucrats level charges of failure 
against one another and the confrontation between management and labour, 
would not have presented the dilemmas which we face today. Now, it would 
probably requhe a very great transformation to enable people to identify 
their individual interests and local needs with the national goals. In the words 
of Shrimati Indira Gandhi, “only that society is truly socialist in which the 
feeling of being exploited has given place to a willing and cheerful parti- 
cipation in national tasks and personal and social objectives are not in 
conflict,”^ Unfortunately, this transformation has so far not taken place. 

Tile values which Gandhiji disseminated implied duties rather than rights, 
austerity, discipiline, hard-work and a grave social and personal responsibility. 
The Britisii protective umbrella, however, had softened us and we had started 
with the baggage of the past in our anxiety and genuine compulsions to solve 
the problems created by the transfer of power. We wanted to keep the wolf 
away. Very few countries have started out with greater initial difficulties of 
political, economic and administrative character. We had to handle pheno- 
menal problems of law and order caused by the sudden division of the country 
and the creation of Pakistan, a theocratic state. The migration of population, 
intermittent violence, the integration of the princely States, the rehabilitation 
of refugees, the surfacing of elements whose vested interests Independence had 
shaken off, had all to be tackled with great determination and speed. In 
this task, there was hardly any escape from getting the best out of the existing 
structure rather than tinkering with it. It was a Hobson’s choice and the post- 
independence leaders had to make the best use of the available tools so that 
the new State, whose life had been estimated to be short-lived by the erst- 
while ralers, could be stabilised and given a shape and character. Whatever 
the inheritance was, it had to be fully utilised. In any case, the resources were 
scarce and the problems many. Since then, there has been no time or op- 
portunity to look back. The three wars, the swelling streams of nearly a crore 
of refugees from Bangla Desh, the periodical famines and floods, each had to 
be tackled firmly and speedily. And, for what they were worth, the bureau- 
crats did meet these challenges. 

If we look a.t our country’s development from this angle, one does not 
know whether, in this short period of its existence, one could say that it has 


® “F.M. Tor New Spirit in AdmimstratiOJi”, Patriot^ New PeJhi, IVIay 31, 1971. 
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failed; since we were able to telescope all that was done in developed 
countries over a couple of centuries. We could certainly be proud of our 
Constitution, enshrining the values of secularism and democratic socialism, 
the freedom that we enjoy, the vast infrastructure in terms of transport and 
basic industry, the forward looking idealism of Nehru which set the pace and 
gave a sense of direction in almost every field, from science and technology 
to art, culture and tribal development. In the words of Gunnar Myrdal,® 
“The glory of India’s heritage from the liberation struggle and the first decades 
of its political independence was its firm adlierence to the ideals of the 
Secular State and in foreign policy and its renouncement of power politics 
which is the deeper meaning of Nehru’s policy of non-aligmnent.” In this 
creative adventure, could we say that bureaucracy played no part? In the 
given circumstances, bureaucracy has sought to influence policy decisions and 
implement the mandate given to it, from time to time, with hard work, and 
understanding, though lacking in a long-term perspective and flexibility. The 
latter has been so because it has been riding a tiger throughout these years, 
going from one crisis to another. 

In the life of a nation, particularly a developing country with feudal 
overtones, centuries of tradition, a colonial past and a complex social 
structure, the very fact that there has been continuity and stability, with 
democracy surviving in spite of several shocks and upheavals, shows that the 
heart beat of the nation is sound and that bureaucracy has assiduously done its 
maintenance and remedial tasks. The credit for this, to some extent, can 
certainly be given to tlte framers of our five year plans who provided for the 
infrastructure of power, irrigation, heavy industry, public sector undertak- 
ings and the transport network. There was also the community develop- 
ment movement which, in spite of an investment ranging only from Re. .1 to 
Rs. 3 per capita per annum, attempted to make an over-populated, poor 
society viable in the midst of structural and cultural contradictions. Never- 
theless, it gave a new orientation to the bureaucrats and brought them closer 
to the people. 

The task of any Government is complex. It is far from being that of 
selling a particular brand of chocolate, soap or cigarettes in an ever consuming 
market. In our country, it is all the more challenging. “India is an old society 

but a new nation. Tiiere are paradoxe.s of modernising situations There 

is a vast hinterland of tradition. It has a split-image of the future. The links 
between its modernising elities and tradition-oriented masses are tenuous. 
Its macro and micro-politics do not always move in umson.”^° Most of us 

■^ Gunnar Myrdal, The Future of India (mimeo), adapted from two artides, one 
India’s New Role following Victory” published in the Indian press for the Republic 
Day, January 26, 1972 and the other “Growth and Social Justice”, The Economic Times^ 
Annual, October 1972, the latter published in World Development, 1973. 
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have been scratching the back of the macro system while suggesting a panacea 
for the evils. We often seem to forget that the cultural, ethnic and linguistic 
diversity, though rich and colourful, has in-built problems which lend them- 
selves to inner contradictions on the unfolding canvas of economic and social 
development. On this canvas, we have superimposed a political system, a 
mode of economic planning and a modern industrial culture which is alien. It 
takes time to absorb this transplant into the body of the nation ‘b . . as a prac- 
tical matter, all of the bureaucracies of the developing areas are likely to be 
dual ill character, reflecting the transitional nature and the conflicting needs of 
societies themselves. In such a setting, the ‘primitive’ will be juxtaposed 
with the ‘modern’, the traditional with the legal-rational. If, as Hoselitz 
hypothesises, economic development requires a streamlined and highly ra- 
tionalised bureacuracy, many of the structures of a dual society will tend to 
undercut this goal. Whether, in order to push ahead economically, the po- 
litical elite should seek to eradicate the traditional structure or seek somehow 
to harness it to developmental plans is not as easy a problem to resolve as we 
might assume.”^’ We are prone to ride roughshod over the traditional ele- 
ments but “traditional ways have amazing survival power; they are capable 
of adapting to even the most radical changes in the formal organisational 
structure. And, as national bureaucratic planners in India are learning, the 
implementation of developmental schemes will have to occur as modified by 
traditional and parochial influences or it may not take palce at all.”^® We 
shall, therefore, have to ask whether a system is technically appropriate, 
culturally compatible and economically sound. 

Since bureaucracy has a pivotal role in the development of the country, 
it has also to do a lot of heart-searching from time to time. While it is true that 
the political elite and bureaucracy had to face serious challenges and much 
hard work in the decades gone by, both will have to ask themselves a number 
of questions. As a matter of fact, the entire elite-group will have to pose these 
questions to themselves if titey mean serious business. Margaret Mead,^® in 
her inimitable style, quipped: “In each age, there is a series of pressing ques- 
tions which must be asked and answered. On the correctness of the question 
depends the survival of those who ask; on the quality of the answers depends 
the quality of the life of those survivors who lead.” There are few things as 
useless — not dangerous — as the right answer to the wrong question.^^ iSome 

Joseph La Palombara (ed,), Bureaucracy and Political Development, Princeton, 
New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1963, pp. 12-13. 

ibid, p. 13. 

^’’Margaret Mead, New Lives for Old — Cultural Transformation of Manus, 
Gollancz, 1956. 

Peter Drucker, The Effective Executive, London, , William Heinemann Ltd, 
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of the vital questions in the Indian context are: 

What sort of a society do we want to live in? 

What does modernisation mean to us or should mean to us? 

What system of organisation will work well in the social, economic and 
political context of our society? 

What weight do we give to the rights and wishes of the providers of 
service as against the users? 

How do we make administration responsive to the fast changing needs 
of Indian society and democracy? 

Power is the life-blood of any bureaucracy. How well and appropriately 
can this be used to achieve the objectives of the State? We shall have to seek 
a balance between maintenance of democratic values, participation of the 
people, optimum use of our scarce resources and the full involvement of the 
technocrat whose professional skills and expertise are necessary for the grow- 
ing complexity of administration along with those of the generalist who can 
retain his broad approach to the social and economic aspects of our system. 
The problem of decision-making is not merely a problem of expertise, it is 
also a problem of restoring confidence in the people. Professional education 
has remained narrow, static, sterile and ill-adjusted to the challenges of the 
future. It suffers from a lack of value-orientation. Similarly, general edu- 
cation is not pragmatic in character. It does not build up entrepreneurial 
skills. It is generally the elite who have failed to rise to the occasion. They 
have become prophets of doom and despair. In the past, they were happy 
because they were able to create conditions of investment for economic growth 
and keep enough surpluses for themselves. Today, the elite are in disarray 
as they are unable to both satisfy themselves and also have enough surpluses 
for economic growth and distributive justice. This has led to growing con- 
frontation and the di tferent elite groups are in search of an alibi . The elite are 
in this state of health. Our diagnosis and prescriptions are like the curate’s 
— good in parts. Either they are the offshoots of an imported model true 
of an affluent society of a perception based upon our urban-oriented train- 
ing and style of life. The challenges at the micro-level are growing with the 
passage of time. However, fortunately, rural India has great resilience and 
power of recovery. We cannot judge it by the violence and unrest that vue 
see in the metropolitan cities and university campuses. The average Indian 
has borne the hnmt of a hard and difficult life with tolerance, fortitude and 
qqnfideiice. 

! • - Bureaucracy caimot be viewed in isolation. It is an integral part of a 
political process and social structure and derives its strength and weakness 
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from them. It is “...a social system immersed in an external environ- 
ment, and is closely inter-related with numerous forces ordinarily considered 
external to the system.”^® In his article, A Dirty Wordl, Haksar,i® in- 
vites our attention to “the grim reality of the lack of inner coherence in our 
entire social, economic, political and cultural existence. No dominant value 
system has yet emerged and the past broods heavily on the present. Some day, 
perhaps, the imperatives of the modernisation of our economy and our 
society will create the new value system.” 

He pleads for a three-fold transformation of . . secularism in 
thought and action, honesty, integrity and hard work as ethical compulsions, 
austerity, national pride, sustained by intellectual and spiritual self-reliance 
and some regard for the scientific temper. Only when such a value 
system dominates our social life and sustains our educational processes can 
we talk meaningfully about commitment.” 

While bureaucracy assiduously attends to the day-to-day tasks, the 
essence of what Gaiiditiji said about having a coherent value system in tune 
with our ethos has escaped our attention. In the worlds of Gunnar Myrdal,’-’ 
“If Indian planning has not been more successful than it has actually been, 
the main explanation is that they have not kept so close as they should to 
the fundamentals of the teaching of the Father of the Nation”. 


Public administration today impinges upon the citizen at every point. 
This puts a premium on value-sensitivity, as against mere marshalling of facts 
and use of techniques. “The concept of decision is a compound of both fact 
and value. The politician and the public administrator are expected to 
decide on other’s values and expectations. They have to develop a propensity 
to discover many complex values. A decision in Delhi could influence the sub- 
continental events and the destinies of millions. Where there is a low degree 
of vocal organisation of interest, much care is needed in taking into account 
all the values involved and the politician may be thankful for the help of a 
politically acute and anonymous administrator in spotting the multitude of 
values involved.”^® The position is easier in coimtries where nearly all values 
have their local advocates. Where such a situation does not exist, the political 


Harry Cohen, The Deinonics of Bureaucracy , Anes, Iowa, The Iowa State University 
Press, 1965, p. 223. 

P. N. Halcsar, “A Dirty World?”, Seminar, 168, A Committed Civil Service, 
August 1973. 

Gunnar Myrdal, The Human Dimensions of Economic Growth — The Challenge of 
Stagnation in Under-developed Countries (mimeo). Opening Address to the Second One 
Asia Assembly, February 5, 1973. ; 

V. Subramaniam, “The Fact-Value Distinction as an Analytical Tool”, The Indian \ 
Journal of Public Administration, Vol, XVIT, No. 3, January-March 1971. ; 
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parties do fill in this gap to some extent. “For society at large and for general 
public interest, there are no brokers so skifull, so widely exposed, so account- 
able, as the party politicians.”^® In our country, while we have what M. Weiner 
called “politics of scarcity”, we also have a scarcity of politics since political 
consciousness, ideologies and programmes have yet to percolate down to the 
village level. This lacuna will have, at present, to be filled in by the officials. 
It is, therefore, necessary for the administrators, at various levels, to be alive 
to the urges prevailing in society and respond to them. We need, therefore, 
a bureaucracy wliich has a blending of sensitivity to the value-system of 
society in which it operates, along with professional skills. It has to be 
socially responsible, it has to be responsive to the many diverse urges of 
people and. the complex nexus of values which beset a transitional society. 

This is particularly urgent today because the growing disparity between 
the developed and the under-developed world, the haves and the have nets 
in society, the sprawling cities and the gaping countryside, the increasing 
tempo of technological development and the lack of the spread of distri- 
butive justice have created such a chasm that there is a feeling of deprivation. 
This has created an inner “contradiction of the co-existence of the non 
contemporaneous”. This gap has been exacerbated by mass media and is 
bound to be felt increasingly in the rural areas, resulting in an impatience to 
close the gap. 

It is true that bureaucracy is more concerned wiffi form than substance. 
It is attracted by the magic of the written word. It is depersonalised. Rules 
chase evasion and evasion has a way of finding a break-through. This has 
led to cumbersome rules and a long pipe-line of case-handling. The best brains 
in bureaucracy are held to ransom by all knowing people who are experts in 
rules. At the same time, its virtue lies in its value-sensitivity and ability to 
work in a pluralistic society. Long ago, Gandliiji warned us about the elitism 
of the new oligarcliy of the technological era. Such an oligarchy is bound to 
come one day, whether we like it or not. May be, it has a rightful place and 
it is desirable to have it, but a bureaucracy which can function in a demo- 
cratic polity and a pluralistic society has its own place. Such a bureaucracy 
has not only some of the Weberian characteristics but in the .Indian context, 
it has to be alert and responsive, with a tolerance of ambiguity. It has to be 
pro-active than reactive and see the various segments of growth in a totality. 
In this context the confrontation between the generalists and the technocrats 
is irrelevant. Similariiy, the sharp distinction between the regulatory adminis- 
tration and the developmental administration is irrelevant in a developing 
society, as both arc mutually interactive. If there is perpetual threat and 

Paul H, Appleby, Public Administration for a Welfare State, Bombay, Asia Publish- 
ing House, 1961. 
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violence and lack of stability, development becomes impossible. Similarly, 
if an area is neglected and remains in the backwaters, the imbalance could 
result in lawlessness and disaster. We cannot polarise civil service attitudes 
into developmental and non-developmental. The developmental process 
itself creates new dimensions of law and order while the latter could pose a 
problem when there is an absence of development. 

One does not know what kind of bureaucracy would suit the future 
challenges. Some have predicted that in the not too distant future, many 
countries will be catapulted into a space-age, living in a ‘throw-away society’, 
of paper wedding gowns and portable play-grounds, with ‘the modular man’ — 
a new over-stimulated nomad — roaming about on the globe, seeldng, all the 
time, zones of personal stability.^^ With the organisational upheaval and the 
collapse of hierarchy, rigid rules, regulations and pre-determined systems 
might become irrelevant. In his Future Shock, Alvin Toffler has predicted the 
death of permanence; man’s very existence will have to be integrated into a 
technological era, foreboding a concept of transience with inexorably fast 
changes demanding speedy answers througli suddenly summoned task-forces 
which will disappear as soon as the problem is solved, giving place to new ones. 
That will be the end of bureaucracy as we know it now and we shall begin 
looking behind’ for something which can solve the problems of such a neo- 
society of robot-like men who are neither loyal to an organisation nor to a 
profession or society. Professional loyalties become only short-term commit- 
ments in an interdisciplinary world, where one is uncommitted except to 
the changing environment, where one “can play with problems, have exotic 
intellectual mergers the ‘organisation man’ becoming an ‘associate’, moving 
from slot to slot”^®. 

However, one is inclined to believe that man will always be in search ■ 
of his identity and would like to have peace with, on the one hand, his ethos 
and collective sub-consciousness and, on the other, with the environmental 
pressures which impinge on him. His siprit will revolt against tliis concept, 
of transience which would make him feel that he is a part of a ‘perpetual 
flux’. i 

Nathan Pusey, an ex-President of Harvard University, once said: 
“Solutions to difficult situations do not come quickly outside fairy tales. They 
never have and they never will. They require patience and kno^vledge, deter- 
mination and conciliation.” Though bureaucracies have been damned, con- 
demned and satirised as if they were a forbidden fruit eaten by our ancestors, 
yet tliey continue to be a part of any system of organised living. One has to 
seek conciliation between flexibility on the one side and the rule of law on the 

21 XofHer Alvin, Future Shock, London, Bodley Head, 1970. 

32 ibid. 
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other. Tile advocates of the thesis that there should be a complete overhaul 
■i)f the government system tend to ignore that innovations do not come by the 
dozen. Further, for translating new ideas into action, hard and systematic 
work is necessary. It is easy for people to suggest radical change in a system, 
but it is evident that whether in the capitalist world or in the communist world, 
bureaucratic structure has emerged out of the ideological moorings with 
more or less the same face and same inhibiting factors caused by structure, and 
iirocedures. It is easy to talk of a brave new world and suggest putting ‘the 
iioiise on fire’ but to obtain results one cannot behave like the wise old owl 
which advised a centipede to get rid of its surplus legs that were afflicted by 
arthritis, but when asked howto go about, it said that it was responsible only 
for giving ‘policy decisions’ and it was up to the centipede to find ways 
and means of implementing them. Most of us are like what Dr. Peter said 
in his book, “they saved the others, themselves they could not save”. Mere 
talk of ‘enterprise’ could result in “confusion, lack of follow-through and 
a disregard for system that approaches anarchy,”*^® Both stability and change 
have to be blended together if one has relentlessly to attain the objectives of 
the State. 

i This certainly implies a clear perception of our social structure, value 
orientation, the strengths and weaknesses of our society, the leadership pat- 
, tern and from this anatomy of the present we should work out the direction 
in wihch we should move so that changes could be brought about which are 
relevant to our life style and which could be effected within the resources at 
our disposal. Administrative practices cannot be imported and applied with- 
out adapting them to our own situations. 

This, however, is not a plea for the status quo. Any cosmetic treatment 
would not be enough to solve the problems of the morrow. Gandhiji, 
who was a ‘radical leveller’, started with the value framework as the first 
- essential step, stressing the ends and means nexus. All events and pro- 
grammes could be fitted into such a framework. Unless we, as a nation, 
agree on the fundamentals, replacing conspicuous consumption by austerity, 
collective bargaining by hard work and discipline, removing disparities 
between the priiutc and the public sectors, having a national-income-wage- 
■ aiid-price policy leading to productivity, land reforms, ceilings on urban 
and rural incomes and the mopping up of surplus money, a minimum needs 
programme in the rural areas and the creation of agro-based industries using, 
as far as possible, intermediate technology disbursed and diversified all over 
the countryside so that there are a large number of centres which could 
function as magnets to take the surplus population from nearby villages 
, and usefully cmjfioy them in secondary and tertiary activities—there is no 

. “3 Fredericic C. Dyer, and John M. Dyer, Bureaucracy vs. Creativity, Coral Gables, 

; ' University of Miami Pres;, 1965, p. 27. 
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hope of tangible achievement. In a coimtry of our size and diversity, 
decentralisation and delegation of power — so that shared power could 
generate more power at various levels and enable the building up of leader- 
ship by people participating in administrative and developmental activities 
—should unleash the energies of the faceless millions into constructive 
channels. This does not mean that bureaucracy should abdicate its 
responsibility in providing its hand in policy-making. In any decision- 
making process and policy formulation, there is always a need to work out, 
in detail, the strategic’ programmes and suitable administrative organisations 
and operational steps. Administrative planning begins where economic 
planning ends. It is a conveyor system where there is no dichotomy between 
planning and implementation, but there is always a feedback from the 
implementation to make planning much more purposeful. From time to 
time, we have seen how in moments of crisis bureaucracy has risen to deliver 
the goods. This sense of urgency has to be created which could result in 
hard and sustained work. India has been described as a ‘soft State’ and to 
belie this charge, bureaucracy can and will have to lend its hand in ensuring 
that the policies are conceived in such a way that they are relevant to our 
conditions and that they are implemented with patience and conviction. 
It is necessary to build up a coherent policy, bereft of inconsistencies, by 
substituting departmental contests by an inspired social purpose so that 
people belonging to different sectors of the economy and departments 
can work in unison to achieve the objectives set before the State. We have 
often seen how our dialectical way of thinking has unhinged the planning 
process and where the seed of destruction is sown within the plant itself. 
We seem to thrive on these contradictions. We talk of austerity but our 
mass media blare out consumerism day in and day out. Our newspapers 
higlilight violence and lack of discipline when creative endeavours and the 
peaks of excellence in our society need to be publicised, instead of leaving 
them buried under the bushel. We talk of hard work when ceremonies 
and functions take most of the time which could be devoted to purposeful 
work. 

Bureaucracy, while it has faced many a challenge in the past, will have 
to be forward-looking, human in content and flexible enough to lend stability 
while moving forward to keep the momentum of change — going fast enougli 
to see that every tear from the faces of the millions is wiped out and the 
hungry man gets at least one square meal per day. Here Gandiiiji’s talis- 
man could serve as a guiding light to the bureaucrat in his day-to-day and 
moment-to-moment functioning. 

The dream of an administrator should be that some day he would find 
a way to the potential of the people and mobilies their dormant energies for , 
the fulfilment of the tasks in hand and share with his associates a mutually 1 
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d^p vision of what a truly inspired human organisation can achieve. Each 
tw individual contribution that he can make in 

t e lealrsation of fltis dream. One should be inspired by the epitaph: “For 


BUREAUCRATS AND POLITICIANS : ROLE 
RELATIONSHIP 
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T he purpose of tliis article is to examine the relationship of the politician 
and the administrator in public administration at the State and local 
levels. I propose to examine the question in the liglit of my Civil Service 
experience as General Manager of a Municipal Transport & Electricity 
Enterprise in Bombay city and as secretary of various Departments in the 
Maharashtra secretariat and during my service at the district and divisional 
levels. I have already argued in my previous article^ dealing with rural deve- 
lopment in Maharashtra State that while local politicians are all too willing 
to undertake local improvement works with Government subsidies, they 
are unwilling to finance them after raising the resources from their area. 
They expect that the State Government should turn over large funds for 
unsupervised work by Zilla Parishads. They are unwilling to face the pros- 
pect of undertaking programmes in which the burden will fall heavily on 
their voters. As a result the performance of local bodies does not measure 
up to the idealised account of panchayat raj. This puts a serious limitation on 
the capacity and efficiency of bureaucracy in development work. I propose to 
examine in what way and to what extent the efficiency and performance of 
bureaucracy is affected by the interaction of bureaucrats with politicians. 

PUBLIC ENTERPRISE AND POLITICAL CONTROL 

The job of the General Manager of a public enterprise with 22,000 
employees camiot be a cosy one. It is a job of tensions. The General 
Manager is expected to manage the affairs of the enterprise with sound 
business principles and prudent commercial practices. At the same time 
he is subjected to democratic control of elected munici pal councillors which 
ensures tliat the working of the enterprise will be in the public interest. 
There is, however, a considerable amount of confusion of thought regarding 
the proper relationship of the Managing Committee and the Chief Executive. 
The powers vested in the General Manager are laid down in the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation Act. In practice the powers of the General Manager 
are extremely limited, which hinder the efficient functioning of the enterprise. 

^ R. C, Joshi, “Bureaucrats and Politicians at Rural Level”, Indian Journal of Public 
Administration, Vol XXI, No. 2, April-June, 1975, pp. 192-196. 
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Tlie reiatioiiship between the BEST Committee and the Chief Executive is 
expected to be a partnership based upon mutual respect and confidence. 
The politicians in the Committee have, in fact, displayed remarkable objec- 
tivity in their outlook in the past and considered questions relating to the 
BEST without any political bias. In two matters, however, the decisions of 
the Committee are always influenced by political considerations. Firstly, 
although the costs of operation due to the higli cost of HSD oil have out- 
stripped the earnings, the Committee has been unwilling to raise the bus fares. 
Further, it had to yield to the demands of labour unions for various labour 
concessions. As a result the enterprise runs into financial difficulty. This 
makes the position of the General Manager unenviable. The situation be- 
comes more complicated if the labour unions are controlled by the opposition 
parties bent on extracting the maximum benefit from the management and the 
ruling party. The role of the General Manager is not limited to provision of 
data, advice and management expertise to the politicians in the Managing 
Committee but he has to run the public undertaking and make it a com- 
mercial success. The General Manager cannot obtain the best results due 
to the non-cooperation of part-time politicians who are hardly in a position 
to understand his position. The above comments are based on my experience 
as General Manager from 1959 to 1962. The situation has not changed much 
even today. The important conclusion that is to be drawn from this analysis 
is that public enterprises should not be subjected to the changing political 
complexion of municipal bodies and the destiny of such enterprises should 
be placed in the hands of persons having outstanding experience in various 
spheres of life like running public or private enterprise and technical and 
accounting experts. It should be definitely understood that I am not arguing 
to free the bureaucracy from political control. Quite the contrary, I am 
arguing that the specialists and experts in the ruling party should participate 
and supervise the bureaucracy running public enterprises. The vital question 
to pose is what is the goal of the State or local Government or public en- 
terprise and what role in accomplisliiiig it is to be assigned to the administra- 
tors and the controlling politicians, and given the goal, whether the ad- 
ministrators and the politicians at lower levels have the capacity to perform 
and achieve the goal. This is a subject worthy of study. Both the bureau- 
cracy and tile party politicians in charge have to adhere to a set of behavioural 
norms and unless they follow the norms, mere participation of politicians in 
decision-making is not likely to be useful to the development process where 
the bureaucracy is given limited powers in decision-making and where their 
role is subordinate to the political leaders. They are likely to be passive 
instruments when confronted with the excessive demands of labour and of the 
development process. In short, the political party has to take care to see 
that the politicians chosen to control public enterprise or local Government 
maintain meaningful control over the bureaucracy and, at the same time, are 
able to take unpopular decisions and do not pass the buck to the bureaucracy. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND LAND REFORMS 

Tile contribution that the bureaucracy can make to the development 
process can be effective when the bureaucracy and the political elements 
cooperate and complement each other. As Mr. Lucian W. Pye has observed: 

. . public administration cannot be greatly improved without a parallel 
strengthening of the representative political processes.”^ In the implementa- 
tion of land reforms, it is seen that only 25 per cent of the tenants in Western 
Maharashtra in occupation of land became owners and 75 per cent of land 
was resumed by owners for personal cultivation since Independence. This is 
because the matter was mostly left to the Tenancy Courts to decide in the light 
of the Tenancy Act. Judged by the actual results, the Tenancy Courts 
manned by non-judicial revenue officers have not succeeded in bringing grea- 
ter distributive equity and social justice in the ownership of land. It appears 
as if the bureaucracy had a tendency to put the interest of the small landowner 
above that of the landless tenant. This is not an example of bureaucratic 
evasion and sabotage of land refonns. This is an example to show how burea- 
cracy, which is not motivated to achieve certain goals, camiot be an effective 
instrument of modernisation. The political system also did not supervise 
how the bureaucracy translated the intention of the Government into 
practice except in the debates of the legislature. It follows that bureaucracy 
by itself is not equipped and motivated to deal with distributive justice and 
equalisation through land reforms without assistance from the political sys- 
tem. As Michael Lipton® has observed: “In several States in north and west 
India ceilings on the individual holdings are easily avoided by malafide trans- 
fers. Thus the landlords take over the land of potentially troublesome tenants, 
divide it into sub-ceiling holdings (for wife, children, cousins, aunts, etc.) and 
resume it for personal cultivation — effectively turning tenants into labourers. 
In general, tenancy reform in the "Soft-States’ of the third world breaks upon 

the rock of landlord power Below the Collector, officials are closely linked 

by caste and other interests to the very landlord groups who are the object 

of the Law’s provision Much more vital is the need to enlist poor 

peasants as formal action in the implementation process as was done in China 
in the early fifties.” The Committee^ appointed by the Government of 
Maharashtra has recommended that a meeting of Gram Sabha should be 
called every year in each village and the villagers should be informed of the 
list of tenant and owner for each plot of land in the village. There is reason to 


2 Lucian V/. Pyc, “Administration, Politics and Development in New States”, in 
C. N. Blialerao (Ed.), Administration, Politics and Administration in India, Bombay, 
Lalvani Publislicrs, 1972, p. 47. 

2 Michael Liption “Agrarian Reform and Agrarian Reformation — Studies of Peru, 
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^ Report of the Committee appointed by Government of Maharashtra for Evalua- 
tion of Land Reforms, p. 280 
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believe that land reforms are best made under pressure from effective mass 
peasant movement. 

POLITICAL SUPERVISION OF BUREAUCRACY 

Just as the bureaucrats are handicapped in their efforts to introduce 
distributive reforms without mass political support, the same is true of the 
power of the per se exercised by legislative committees. The Public Accounts 
Committees read the audit report of the Accountant General relating to by- 
gone years regarding the performance of oflhcers who have been transferred 
long ago. It follows that the financial control by the politicians over the 
bureaucracy in general is not effectve and all the discussions do not ensure any 
substantial results in controlling administrative lapses and malpractices. 
Unless politicians have the sophistication and administrative insight and 
technical ability, they will be unable to give proper guidance, cooperation and 
direction to the bureaucracy. The failure of the cooperative movement to 
make an impact on the many facets of agriculture and the large overdues of 
better-olf farmers who have the ability to pay and the inability of the bureau- 
cracy to proceed against the powerful elements in rural areas shows that the 
political party is unable to exercise control over its members when and 
where it is necessary. 


POLITICAL PATRONAGE 


During the recent past there has been a controversy that senior adminis- 
trators seem committed to the political leaders heading the State Government 
who can make or mar their career. It is worth examining whether the essen- 
tial elements and values of public administration like loyalty, neutrality, 
impartiality are being undermined. Actually, there has been no power struggle 
between administration and political elites in Maharashtra. As the political 
leaders controlled the personnel system, the bureaucrats had to adjust to 
their new position of subordination to political chief at the State level, after 
Independence. At present at the State level the bureaucracy has surrendered 
its decision-making role to the ministers who are the new masters and in 
some cases the senior administrators have been merely yes-men playing up 
to the Minister in the hope of advancement. At the Zilla Parishad level, 
conflict has developed between young officers and politicians where a power 
seeking President of Zilla Parishad might try to use a Government servant for 
the purpose of awarding a contract to his favourite contractor or for locating 
a school or dispensary in his own constituency. It must be said to the credit 
of young IAS olficcrs that at the district level, the majority have not compro- 
mised their professional standard . of integrity even in the face of difficult 
situations lika a ‘No Confidence’ motion. At the State level, however, there 
is a tendency to trim the official notes to what the political bos.s likes to have 
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or hear as there is a fear that the official will lose his position otherwise. 
At the district level, the young officer is unwilling to identify himself with any 
politician but to maintain the standards and rules in the performance of his 
duties even in the face of the ever present fear of transfer from the district with 
the machinations of politicians. At the State level, the promotions and appoint- 
ments are not based on any known standards or on the basis of an objective 
assessment of any appointments committee. The general feeling is that 
advancement depends not on ability and zeal but on favouritism of politi- 
cians. The bureaucracy is, therefore, keen to further their career prospects by 
satisfying their political superiors and there is a feeling that the business of 
influential politicians and their friends, opportunists, hangers-on, liaison 
officers, etc., takes precedence over attending to the business of the common 
citizens. 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 

Recently the Prime Minister has rightly stressed that there is need for a 
radical change of attitude in the bureaucracy. The bureaucracy and the po- 
liticians at the State and lower levels have to realise their respective roles and 
develop a new ethic in their approach. There is a reluctance to delegate 
powers especially at the State level. One Minister did not want to delegate 
even the power to issue a milk ration card to the dairy department. An- 
other did not delegate the authority to issue permits for cement and steels 
to the civil supplies department. This shows that there is a tendency to 
centralise these powers. On the whole, some are reluctant to turn to the 
Secretary for consultations or discussion but try to, reach an under secre- 
tary or even a Superintendent far down in the hierarchy so that a favourable 
turn is given to the matter in the file or even to expedite it. On the whole the 
reluctance to delegate springs from the desire to know everything that is 
going on in the department but this makes the higher officers, hesitant to 
take decision and they are denied the participation in the work of the depart- 
ment. 

DECISION-MAKING 

The role of the bureaucracy at the State level is severly limited in matters 
of policy involving not only political but economic issues like the Mmiopoly 
Cotton S'cheme which is beyond the financial capacity of the State but has 
political implications. So the matter is not left to the secretariat to study the 
pros and cons and various alternatives. Even the declaration of scarcity does 
not depend upon the Annewari of Crops but the interests of particular regions 
may influence the policies and the programme of relief and the allocation of 
funds to them. The old tradition of objectivity in taking up relief works 
or even allocation of funds for irrigation works or road works in particular 
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regions is subject to the pushes and pulls of politicians. There is great pressure 
to start a number of roads and other works to keep interested politicians 
satisfied without a detailed economic analysis and without even preparation 
of plans and estimates and with no certainty for allocation of funds for com- 
pletion. There is no great attempt to form a positive elfort to implement the 
national policy but ratlier a negative attempt to get greater allocation of Cent- 
ral funds, resources and taxes for State projects or for scarcity relief. This ten- 
dency is to some extent inevitable but it shows iiow the iidministrators are 
directly subject to the internal political pressure of State political leaders and 
have to make out a case even though there is disagreement over some of the 
economic policies. In this way the bureaucracy is involved in State and regional 
politics. The Government officers have lost their neutrality and their power 
to take independent decisions. In fact the power and influence of politicians 
over the bureaucracy at the State level is indeed all pervasive and is used to 
influence the Central decisions. 

MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

It would be interesting to know how the traditional doctrine of minis- 
terial responsibility under which the Minister is responsible for everything 
done or not done by his department and under which a Go vernment servant is 
liable for disciplinary action of any serious lapse in the department operates 
in practice. On major points of policy, there is no disagreement between 
Mimsters and officers but the real trouble is regarding the administrative pro- 
cess under which the departments make hundreds of decisions based on dis- 
cretion in individual cases—should this or that piece of land reserved for 
school or garden in Bombay city development plan be released? Should 
F S I be increased in an individual case? Should all plots of Government land 
in the cities be sold by auction or given at concessional rate by negotiation 
to the builders? Should cement or steel be allotted to luxury buildings? 
Should industry be allowed to expand in crowded cities? Should costly office 
accommodation or flat in the Fort area be requisitioned for Government 
office or officer or released for commercial offices? It is clear that a favourable 
decision to the individual owner yield's huge returns but most of these cases 
are being decided at the political level. As the public is not interested in 
individual cases of favours or injustices the decision-making process is not 
likely to be challenged as in the Crichel Down case in England.-'"' Some official 
decisions have been challenged in courts recently. In sucii cases the courts 
are in a position to see the facts and the administrative process by ’which the 
decision was arrived at. On the whole tlic responsibility for siicli individual 
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decisions, apart from policy-making, rests with politicians. The British rules 
for fixing official and ministerial responsibility are not very helpful because 
most of the decisions are taken in meetings of Ministers and officers. There 
is a tendency to move more and more to diffuse individual responsibility in 
the direction of cojisiilting various departments in meetings of officers and 
make no secret of the personal view of the^^Minister in the matter so that even 
in official notings the persona! view of the Minister prevails.___ 

Some of the major elementsof the classical British administrative doc- 
trine like ministerial responsibility for the acts of administrators and political 
neutrality of administrative persomiei are undergoing change. Administra- 
tion is involved in processing the policy of the political party and has to be 
committed to that policy. In fact, the political leaders demand commitment 
by administrators to the developmental goals and programmes. The political 
leaders have succeeded in completely dominating the administrative machine 
which has adjusted to the new situation. This is as it should be but the basic 
question is how far the political party has succeeded in performing its task 
of communication and mobilisation of the masses for developmental tasks? 
The performance capacity of the administrative system will depend upon the 
vitality of the political party and the leadership occupying strategic power 
position utilising the bureaucracy in fulfilling the common goal of nation 
building and modernisation. 

Out of the above analysis of my bureaucratic experience in Maharash- 
tra some important points seem to emerge. The first point is that the political 
leaders are concerned more with the advancement of parochial and narrow 
interests than with the broader interest of public enterprise.® It is the business 
of the political party leadership to bring about a proper realisation and 
appreciation of their role in public bodies. The second point is that adminis- 
tration is not a politically neutral instrument selflessly serving whatever po- 
licy is given to it for implementation. In the absence of mass political support, 
an unchecked unhampered, unsupervised bureaucracy cannot achieve the 
goal of nation building. It is the business of political institutions to convert 
the bureaucracy into change agents through training and to bring the political 
and adininistrative change agents together into a single development adminis- 
tration. The third point is that power equation between the civil service and 
the Ministers has drastically changed and the administratioji has lost its tradi- 
tional role of giving independent advice to the Ministers and occasions are 
likely to arise when the civil servant will have to coinpromise his professional 
standardsif he wishes to remain in service or else he will have to resign his 
appoiinrnent. It is, however, difficult to fix official responsibility, as majty 
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u■,.■ci^ion^ arc taken in meetings. As things stand at present there are very few 
occiisitni', wlicii the Minister admits that his department is in error and there 
is a icfid.'jicy for the Adinister to take personal credit for good work but he 
i.s not prepared to admit his lack of control over the department. The 
Jiuiiter i.s rureiy pushed to the extent of punishing the officers involved 
e.xcept at the lower rungs of the ladder. 



EXPEDITING DECISION-MAKING IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

F. R. Dubhashi 


i NDIA is a developing economy wliich is in a hurry. India lost the op- 
portunity to participate in the first industrial revolution mainly because 
she was not an independent country and as a result while the western 
countries reaped the fruits of the industrial revolution and became economi- 
cally advanced countries, India remained backward with low levels of techno- 
logy, productive organisation, national income and standard of living. 

After the attainment of Independence, India has sought to make good 
this lag of centuries. She has to telescope centuries of progress into a few 
decades; she has to leapfrog centuries. In the meanwhile, the world has 
witnessed a second industrial revolution and India has to compress two 
industrial revolutions into a single process. 

Millions of people in India are restless and a revolution of rising expec- 
tations has stirred them. India, therefore, cannot afford to wait, she cannot 
stand and stare or go at a leisurely pace. In the modern world she has to run 
to stay where she is; she has to force the pace of economic development and 
the administrative tasks connected therewith. 

This obviously means that economic and administrative decisions must 
be taken quickly. When quickness of progress is desired, the time factor be- 
comes all important. However, this is not always realised by the adminis- 
trators and people alike. While land, labour, capital and enterprise are re- 
cognised as factors of production, time is not, though it is perhaps the most 
important factor of production. It is seldom considered that timely decisions 
can bring in handsome dividends while delayed decisions might well mean a 
lot of waste and lost opportunities. 

Recently S'hri Dharma Vira, former Governor of Mysore, cited an ins- 
tance of delay. Addressing the executive members of the All India Manufac- 
turers’ Organisation, he pointed out that the giant Kalinadi hydro electric 
project in the State was held up for six long years at Delhi for no reason at all 
and this was mostly responsible for power shortage in the State and the 
country. Similarly, the delay in setting up fertiliser units has landed the 
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coimlry’s agriculture in serious trouble just when introduction of hybrid 
seeds and opening up new areas under the command of irrigatioii projects 
have opened up new opportunities for increased agricultural production. 

Quick decisions, of course, do not mean hurried decisions. Since haste 
may iiiean waste, we have to hasten slowly. But, nevertJieless, we have to has- 
ten. Decision-making is quick, if systematic action is taken to identify goals 
and objectives, priorities established, ail important possible ways of achieving 
the goals and policies for achieving them are identified, all important significant 
consequences that follow from each of the alternative policies are investigat- 
ed, and consequences of various policies are compared with goals. Equal 
decisiveness will have to be shown in implementing policies, in translating 
policies into action, in carrying out the programmes, in appoijiting personnel 
and dealing with the iimumerable problems connected with all these. Persons 
at all levels, national, state or local, at the level of policies or at tiie level of 
implementation, must take decisions and must take them quickly. 

In a predominantly agricultural country, decisions have to be timely; 
otherwise the agricultural season may be lost. Thus supply of seeds, ferti- 
lisers, insecticides and agriculture credit have to be arranged on time. De- 
cisions regarding production, import, despatch and distribution of these in- 
puts have all to be taken on time. This does not always happen. Seeds, 
fertilisers and credit some times reach the farmer after the critical time or sea- 
son for their use is over. This results not only in waste of resources but 
also loss of faith of the farmer in the administrative machinery. Industrial 
development as well as agricultural development depend on inputs like power 
and transport. Failure to set up fertiliser and power projects has seriously 
impeded the economic progress of the country. Thus from planning and 
policy-making at the top to the detailed implementation of the programmes 
at the field level, there have to be a series of decisions— quick, timely and 
synchronising with each other. 

Decisions may not be taken quickly for a number of reasons. Some 
reasons may be genuine, such as complexity of the problems, inadequate infor- 
mation, time required for complete' analysis and cost iiivolved, difficulties in 
organising goals or values, some of which cannot be objectively decided or 
might be iji conflict with one another, resistance to rational and imbia.sed 
analysis, organisational obstacles, etc. 

Some of these limitations can be overcome by several devices to increase 
analytical capacities like storage of information, quantification, dividing a 
problem into parts that can be independently analysed and new techniques 
like operational research system analysis, PERT, /.e., programme, evaluation 
and review technique, project planning, performance budgeting, etc. 
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Sometimes decisions are delayed by outmoded rules of procedure laid 
down in the departmental manuals. Jawaharlal Nehru, talking about these, 
once said; “What are these manuals or procedure meant for”? Apparently ; 
perfection in administration. There must not be a mistake anywhere; check, i 
countercheck, cross references and all that. This is well intended. But if j 
that results in the thing not being done or a great delay occurring in doing it, 
then the main thing is gone in spite of the perfection aimed at”. Obviously, 
manuals, rules and procedures have to be kept under continuous scrutiny so | 
as to remove the obstacles in quick decision-making. TJiis is a matter of 
administrative reform which is a continuous process. j 

If outmoded procedure is one obstacle to quick decision-making, lack 
of delegation is another. If decision-making powers are concentrated at the j 
higher echelons of administration, then at the levels of action no decisions I 
are taken, no initiative shown, matters are delayed and delay only leads to 
frustration among the field workers and people at large. There should be 
extensive delegation of power to promote quick action — delegation from the 
secretariat to the heads of the department and from them to the field agen- 
cies at the district and lower levels and to the local self-government insti- 
tutions. 

Decision-making, however, is not a matter of mere formal system. It 
is also a matter of attitude of people who work the system. If they are moti- 
vated by will to achieve, desire to deliver the goods, to show results, if they have 
a sense of urgency, a sense of function and commitment then they will look at 
everything positively and try to take decisions rather than to delay them. If 
on the other hand, they are lazy, sluggish and indolent, if they only wish to 
play safe to shirk responsibility, and to pass on the buck to others, then they 
will make refereJices which are not needed which result in delay and loss of 
public interest. 

When two decades ago, Paul H. Appleby, a leading American expert on 
public administration examined the Indian administrative system, he described 
it as one of the twelve best in the world. But he also found it slow moving and 
circumlocutory, in wliich everybody must consult everybody else before any- 
thing is done at all. Authority must be equal to responsibility and clea.r cut 
and pin-pointed and not vague and diffused. In the Indian administrative 
system, the latter is often the case and nobody can be held accountable 
for results. Ultimately what matter arc results and not just administrative 
procedures. Decisions are often delayed in the secretariats, the central 
organisation of governmental administration. Here papers move in a slow, 
ponderous and clumsy manner from the case worker to the various upper 
layers like tlie section officer, under secretary, deputy secretary and finally on 
to joint secretary, additional secretary, secretary and mijiistcr himself. At some 
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of these levels no material contribution may be made and yet papers accumu- 
late, people feel hard worked, but decisions are delayed. Must all papers 
necessarily pass tlirougli all the layers of authority? It is often felt that they 
need not and ‘level jumping’ is suggested as the answer. 

Many years ago, A. 13. Gorawala, a noted Indian administrator reporting 
on Mysore Administration, recommended ofiicer oriented administration in 
the secretariat as against the existing clerical orientation so that proposals 
would not have to pass througlr routine clerical procedures but dealt with 
expeditiously by an officer fully in the know of the situation and in a position 
to take decisions. Unfortunately, the system after being introduced for a 
brief period, was abandoned. The system is also otherwise kown as the ‘Desk 
System’ prevalent, I believe, in some Central secretariat departments. 

Another remedy is to hive off many chunks of administration to auto- 
nomous agencies capable of quick decisions and mobile flexible action not 
hamstrung by the need to make references to finance or law departments in 
the secretariat whose lack of concurrence or protracted scrutiny may delay 
vital decisions. , 

We are living in a planned economy and the administrative decision- 
making process has to follow the planning process. Plans are based on 
forecasting and this must facilitate smooth administration and quick decision- 
making. But if there are uncertainties in planning, they upset the priorities 
and cause a certain amount of confusion leading to delays in decision- 
making. 

Quick and timely decision-making is indispensable for public good. 
But this is not possible where there are deficiencies cither in the system or the 
presonnel who operate the system. Both have to be improved and kept trim. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONTEXT AND THE 
PERSONNEL SYSTEM— ITS IMPLICATIONS 
FOR TRIBAL AREAS 


B. D. Sharma 

jpNVJRONMENT is one of the most important aspects in any study of a 
social situation The prime role of environment in influencing hLian 
conditions is generally not questioned. However, there is difference of oni- 
nioit about its total impact in determining human behaviour. For example 
the Marxian philosophy treats man wholly as a creature of his environment 
It IS an example of one extreme position. Some religious philosophies are on 
the other end of the spectrum. It may not be necessary to go here in the 
philosophical refinements, It will be suflicient to have a clear appreciation of 
the importance of the environmental context. 

The term ‘environment’ has been borrowed from the physical world 
Here, the man or say, the ‘human society’ is situated within the frame pro- 
vided by nature which constitutes the necessary ‘environment’. But wheifwe 
consider administration, ‘environment’ is not this physical environmenTbW 
fte numeious non-physical relationships which man has created for himself 

Therefore, the term ‘environment’ has a different connotation and distinctive 

characteristics. In nature, environment is given and unchangeable; in the "on- 
text of administratmn environment is man’s own creation. It may, however 
be added that this is so only in the ultimate analysis. Even the man-made 
environment’ may be unchangeable for many purposes. In certain circums- 
tances, it may acquire some of the characteristics of the natural environment 

1. If P»Wio admini.stration or the Slate 

Itself. This system comes in contact with the individual citizen through indh 
viduals who are members of the system itself. It is here that the ‘enviromnent’ 
and therns itutionalised form of the ‘State’ interact and influence each o her 
For understandmg the nature of this interaction, it will be necessary to tmee 
the successionof linkages from ‘individual’ to ‘environment’, on the Le ha^d 
and from individual to ‘system’ on the other. This is a circular chain wS 
may be roiiglily represented as follows : ^ 


‘individuar ‘environmental context’ 
system* ‘individual’. 


- ‘organi,sed State’ ‘personnel 
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In this chain, chtuige can occur at any point. Any change at any point 
will inJliiL-ric-. the entire chain, the intensity at any point depending on the 
sircngili oj' ihe change element. In hict, the whole structure is continuously 
changing, tlioiigh imperceptibly. These cliaitges arc geiienilly measureable 
only over a period of time unless mutation occurs at some point in the chain, 
in liiis j'japcr, \co will try to understand this iitteractioii and process of change 
pariicuhuiy in liic context of the more backward tribal situation. 

ENVIRONMENTAL CONTEXT 

The environmental context can be better appreciated if we gradually 
limit its canvass and focus our attention to a continuing smaller region. 
Tile first concrete manifestation of tJie environmental context is the ‘time 
spirit’ prevailing in the society. Time spirit represents the sum total of the 
social piienonienon or the prevailiiig ethos of the community assimilating 
witliin itself the social, cultural and religious heritage. It is the nearest 
equivalent of what has been termed as ^kald' in our scriptures. ‘Time spirit’ 
is tlie first stage in approaching die personiiei system form the ‘environmental’ 
end. If we proceed further, we reach the socio-economic situation in the 
second stage; tliereai’ter is the political system and iiJialiy the administrative 
system. Thus we have the successive linkage as in the following: 

Enviroiiment >Time spirit ^Socio-Economic situation ^>-Politi- 

cal system — ^Administrative system •>Personnel 

Thus we have broadly identified the six aspects of environmental context 
relevant to the study of public administration. There is an apparent logical 
fallacy in this statement. Once we describe the six elements as successive 
narrower regions of the same canvass, they cannot be termed as independent 
aspects. This fallacy arises because of the very nature of social science stu- 
dies. Here, whenever we try co analyse a situation in terms of its constituent 
elements, none of them can be an independent variable as in physical sciences 
or in pure mathematics whose field of operation is pure thought. In social 
situations, the relationship is so intricate and intcr-wovcJi that no clement 
is really independent. Ail elements, therefore, arc intcr-conncctcd and inter- 
depeiideril. In the analysis of the preceding paragniph, the various elements 
have been introduced, in a way, in a casual sequence though even here there 
can be some scope of a reasonable difference of opinion. 

‘Time-spirit’ is most difficult concept. What is the prevailing atmos- 
piicre in the community? For example, the statements ‘Everyone was truth- 
ful in Ashokan age’ or ‘People are prepared to sacrifice their lives for their 
country in Japan’ would be indicative of the prevailing atmosphere in that 
community. No better term is available for expressing this element and, 
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therefore, we can call it ‘the time-spirit’ of a nation. The scope of the term 
‘socio-economic situation’ is narrower. The ‘political system’ can be said to 
be a part of the ‘socio-economic situation,’ but the two in some respects and 
to some extent are independent as well. The political system, to a large 
extent, depends on the socio-economic matrix of the community but the 
political system, in its turn, influences the socio-economic situation itself 
Similar mutual relationships can also be seen between the ‘political system’ 
and the ‘administrative system’. In this chain of elements, when change 
takes place at any point, it manifests itself in all the other elements 
depending on the strength of causal links. The identification of crucial 
elements and catalytic agents should help in simulating the processes of scoio- 
economic change and development. 

PERSONNEL SYSTEM 

We may now proceed in the other direction to trace the stages from the 
‘personnel system’ end to the ‘individual’ with reference to whem all processes 
have to be finally interpreted. We find two elements, viz. (1) the ‘personnel 
structure’ and (2) the ‘human element’. These two elements are further con- 
nected by another element ‘personnel technique’. The characteristics of the 
‘human element’, are determined by the group of individuals who man the 
personnel system. When we study the personnel system in the context of 
environment, we are really studying the interaction of this ‘sub-group’ with 
the larger society of which it is a sub-group. 

The above three elements in the ‘personnel system’-'individual’ chain 
are mutually related and influenced by each other. Personnel techniques are 
devised with reference to the personnel structure. For example, when an All- 
India service is constituted, appropriate techniques for selection and promo- 
tion are also designed. Similarly, personnel techniques thetnselves, in their 
turn, influence the personnel structure. For example, the fact of a common 
written examination for all the central services in India has influenced the 
internal structure of the civil service and the relative position of various 
services. Who will man a structure depends on both the selection technique 
and the structure. 

Let us further consider the interrelationship between the human 
element and the persomtel techniques. The method of recruilmcnt and, the 
qualifications prescribed are two important factors of personnel techniques. 
Minimum qualifications determine the sub-group from which the human 
clement can be drawn. Thus, no body who is not a graduate can be a member 
of an All-India service because graduation is prescribed as the minimum 
qualification for entry. The written competition further tilts the balance in 
favour of those who may havq the benefit of attending better institutions. A 
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niininiLini qualifying grade in the interview super-imposes an additional value- 
constraint; besides mere intellectual attainment, social poise also becomes an 
important factor in selection. When it was found that this requirement 
elYectiveiy excluded the poorer groups from the service selection, the technique 
was suitably amended. Even all these steps did not help substantially 
certain underprivileged group.i like the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, 
Tiierefore, an element of reservation is introduced in favour of these 
communities. This would help in changing the very complexion of human 
clement in the system. Thus, interrelationship between the techniques and 
the human element can be traced all through the system. 

THE INTERACTION OF ENVIRONMENT AND THE PERSONNEL SYSTEM 

Let US now understand the process of interaction between the environ- 
ment and the persoimcl system. We have noted that the personnel system 
itself is determined by the administrative system. In fact, the personnel struc- 
ture is a function of the adininistrative system. On the other hand, the 
administrative system itself will be influenced by the personnel structure. The 
administrative system, in a way, is the midpoint between the environment 
and the human element. Perhaps, the administrative system goes to 
determine the environmental conditions for the personnel system. 

SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF ‘ENVIRONMENT- 
PERSONNEL* INTERACTION CHAIN 



C—Community, E -Environmental Context, T-— Time-Spirit 
S— 'Socio-Economic Matrix, P— Political System. 

A--Administrative System, Pe~Personnel System, H— Human Element, 

Tp— Personnel Technique, I— Individual, C—Community 

Thus, we iind a continuing relationship starting from the envirotiimentai 
context throLigli the personnel system to the human element. E'rom the 
environmental context end, we first come to the Time-spirit’, then we reach 
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socio-economic matrix, political system, administrative system, personnel 
structure, personnel techniques and, finally, the human element. In the 
ultimate analysis, we want to study the interaction between this sub-group, 
comprising the human element, and the enviromnent or tlie prevailing ethos 
in the society. Jn fact, we arrive at different groups of individuals and our 
problem is reduced to the study of relationship between a smaller group 
as defined by the personnel system and the larger community within wliich it 
operates. The above statement may appear to be so simple as to verge on 
triviality; but it brings into relief the character of interaction between en- 
vironment and the personnel system. It should be noted that in view 
of the complex interrelationship between various elements, interaction 
between any two of them, even with the environmental context remaining 
unchanged, will affect the personnel system. This, in turn, will have an 
impact on the personnel structure, the personnel techniques and other aspects 
of the system. We may not dwell upon the logical niceties of egfi^h minute 
change in the final analysis; the whole chain continuously reverberates with 
spontaneous changes at various points. We are interested in concrete 
world situations. Therefore, we may identify areas of perceptible change 
and study them. 

The socio-economic situation of the community influences the political 
system. In a democracy, a political party comes to power on the basis of 
certain promises to the electorate. The present Government has also come 
to power with an election manifesto of the ruling party. Here we find an 
example of interaction between the society and the political system. But 
this interaction does not become relevant to the administrative system unless 
the election promises are translated into precise work programmes or in 
terms of organisational goals of various units in the administrative system. 
The political party’s promises in the election manifesto will become relevant 
to the system only when it is translated in terms of concrete goals and work 
programmes of the personnel system. The personnel system and the en- 
vironment can be said to interact at that point in time when the organisational 
goals, so determined, are transmitted to the administrative system and 
through it to the personnel system. 

Similarly, let us now consider the various internal processes within 
the personnel system. These internal processes may or may not have any- 
thing to do with the socio-economic system or the environment. For 
example, different administrative units may compete for superiority within 
the system. This internal warfare may be neutral in terms of its impact on 
environment. But if it gets intensified beyond a point, it may jeopardise 
the very objective of the whole administrative and the personnel systems and 
defeat the final goals of the political system. The political executive may 
decide to inteiwene at this point. It may also happen that as change becomes 
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necessary or desirable other organised pressures may begin to work on it 
and force a new direction. 

All interactions in a coinmunity operate through individuals who may 
be members of two sub-groups between which the interaction is sought 
to be studied. The hict that interaction between the personnel system and 
the environment is ultimately through individuals is basic to our analysis. 
However, the totality of actions of every individual may not be relevant to 
our study. An individual, as a member of the society, has numerous roles 
to perform. Here, we arc studying the interaction of a sub-group compris- 
ing the personnel system with the larger group comprising the society itself. 
Each member of a sub-group has at least two roles — one as a member of the 
sub-group and another as a member of the larger community. However, 
besides being a civil servant, an individual is also a member of a family, 
a friend, a player, etc. Similarly, an average citizen also has a number of 
roles. But only a very small section of his total personality comes in contact 
with the administration. We are interested in the interaction between the 
individual in his role as a member or as a part of the personnel structure and 
an individual as a citizen so far as he comes in contact with the administra- 
tion. Although this area is extremely narrow, in the complex human situa- 
tion, all elements in the contact zone and outside are not independent 
variables. Therefore, the relevant points of interaction may be few, yet 
the total personality of an individual will have a bearing on them and, there- 
fore, the whole personality becomes relevant. The study of the interaction 
between the environment and the personnel system has to be attempted 
in terms of the individual-aggregates as packages of personality traits com- 
prising the respective systems. 

INTERNALISED BEHAVIOUR PATTERN— ITS SIGNIFICANCE 

It is the time-spirit that determines the value system of an individual 
and, therefore, induences his internalised behaviour pattern without any 
reference to the roles imposed by the membership of an organisation. For 
example, in a society where every individual subscribes to the ideal of equality 
between all citizens, no matter what the administrative system is, the inter- 
action between the administration and its environment will be, more likely 
than not, as between two equal citizens. Each of them will appreciate 
the constraints of the roles imposed by the system on either of them. In 
Britain so long as preoplc believe in democratic values, interaction between 
any two groups, whatever may be the groups, will tend to become as between 
two equals rather than from a superior to a sub-ordinate. In a socio-economic 
system where the idea of inequality still persists as a remnant characteristic of 
tlic feudal order, the interaction between the members of any two groups will 
be as from a .superior to the inferior. In fact, even if the formal relationship 
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may have been changed through a suitable statute, one can find the 
traditional interaction patterns continuing. This is at the base of alleged 
unsympathetic response of the administrative system towards the member 
of the scheduled castes. Even the members of the scheduled castes themsel- 
ves may not respond to the new situation because the new value system has 
not been internalised. The situation is entirely different in the tribal societies 
which basically have equalitarian structure. The tribal is not used to a rigid 
Jieirarchy. Therefore,, in a backward tribal area it is possible to draw out 
with ease an average citizen. Once the initial hesitation is broken, he is 
prepared to talk on terms of equality. On the other hand, in advanced rural 
areas, where the society is structured it is impossible for an average villager 
to feel at home with higher-ups in the administrative heirarchy. However, 
the situation again changes when we study this interaction in the urban 
setting. The average citizen in a metropolitan city is conscious of his rights 
and may not bother much about the formal position of an individual with 
whom he is dealing. Thus, it is the mores of internalised behaviour pattern 
within a community which largely define the quality of interaction between 
any two groups. 

THE ROLE PERSPECTIVE 

Another important determinant of the quality of interaction between 
the environment and the personnel system is the role perspective of the 
individual himself. If an individual is a member of the I.A.S. or a trade 
union, he is expected to perform certain functions and assume certain 
responsibilities as a member of that group. Sometimes normative behaviour 
patterns for members of different groups are also informally defined. 
However, unlike the internalised value system, the roles are externally 
determined and superimposed on the individual. Sometimes, we may find 
a clash between one’s value system and the prescribed role. In this situation 
the necessary decision whether at all one would carry the cross of one’s 
imposed role has to be taken. Many a civil servant resigned in the pre- 
Independence days when the prescribed role came directly in clash with 
their personal values while dealing with the freedom movement. Similar 
situations may also arise even now in the economic or other policy spheres 
if the prescribed role were to come in conflict with one’s personal ideology 
depending on the intensity of one’s feeling on the concerned issue. 

We may now study the individual roles more closely. In the first 
instance, it may be noted that the individual roles are defined by one’s place 
in an organisation. There is a qualitative difference in the roles of the top 
executive, the middle management and the supporting staff. Although the 
place in the heirarchy is not important for our analysis, the quality of inter- 
action will depend on the conceptual frame of the role itself. 

The roles of the constituent elements or a sub-group of the persomte! 
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system of an organisation are determined by the overall organisational goals. 
Bt their turn, the organisational goals are, by and large, defined by the political 
system and are given to the civil service. Yet it has to be noted that not 
all organisational goals are politically determined. There are some orga- 
nisational goals which are internalised in the system and may be the products 
of some special historical situation of the organisation itself. For example, 
self-preservation has the irJierent potential of becoming the most elemental 
goal of every organisation. The creation of an organisation may be a definite 
political or administrative decision. But its abolition is not as simple as its 
creation. An organisation may become too powerful to be under the control 
of a political system. The armed forces is an extreme example. But many 
others, which are neither so powerful nor have a special significance, con- 
tinue their weary existence even after their initial purpose has been served or 
even when they have failed to serve the original purpose. Besides self- 
preservation, there may be some other goals which an organisation may 
come to acquire in the process of its organisational evolution. These goals 
may or may not conflict with the overall objectives of the political system. 
For example, an organisation may attempt to carve out a bigger ‘empire’ 
for its members.- But such an effort may also be made in sheer self interest 
notwithstanding that it may conflict with the larger interests of the com- 
munity which is the ultimate objective of all political activity. 

One common characteristic of all roles prescribed by the organisation 
for its members is their non-voluntary character. But there is considerable 
room for flexibility within any set of prescribed norms; otherwise, individual 
members of the system would be reduced to a position of automata, immune 
to the environment. If all organisational goals could be clearly prescribed 
and automatically followed by each member, no conflicting situation would 
arise; ail problems would be reduced to a suitable planning exercise. The 
organisation could then behave just like a machine in which each individual 
responds perfectly predictably to any stimuli in the computer. But this 
is not so because in that case, wc would have nothing to study except bureau- 
cratic machines. If there is no ilcxibilily, the internalised value system 
would be completely out of place in any study. In real world situations, 
every individual member, subject to some constraints, becomes a central 
figure in the interaction game. Man’s rclatioJiship with man, his value 
system, role perception of each individual, prescribed formal roles, etc., are 
important elements which determine the quality of interaction. Therefore, 
the next important question which wc should try to answer is as to ‘who 
these gentlemen are?’ or ‘liow a personnel system is manned?’ 

THE COMPOSITION OF A PERSONNEL SYSTEM 

To understand the character of the composition of tlie personnel system, 
we will have to consider two aspects: (1) How the civil services are initially 
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recruited? (2) Is the membership thereof a once-and-for-ail decision for the 
individual or can he change membership from one sub-group to another 
and has the freedom to rejoin the original sub-group? 

The question of initial recruitment can be posed in another way. 
We may ask as to what sections of the community are represented in the 
civil service. The composition will be found to be a function of three ele- 
ments, viz., the socio-economic situation, the administrative structure and the 
personnel techniques. The needs of the political system may influence 
the design of the personnel structure and persons having a particular back- 
ground may be preferred in and dominate the civil service. A colonial 
system prefers an aristocratic background; the liberal democracy in Britain 
prefers a well-rounded personality; the legalistic political system in Germany 
prefers a legal background; military dictatorships may prefer a military 
background; the Indian system is attempting to change itself to ensure a 
more representative character of its services. Similarly, the administrative 
system itself may influence the composition of the civil service without any 
reference to the political system. The socio-economic situation of a nation 
also determines die field of selection of a civil service. In India, we are 
witnessing the changing professional preferences of higher socio-economic 
groups in metropolitan areas. Business houses are attracting those who 
otherwise would have gone to civil services. New technical courses are 
attracting brighter students who would have gone to liberal courses and 
joined the civil service in another context. The quality in traditional services 
is being maintained by the higher value still accorded to it by the vast rural 
and semi-urban communities ironically because of their built-in feudal pre- 
ferences. Thus, the socio-economic situation, which includes the class 
structure of the society, the political system, the aspirations of various groups, 
the relative position of civil services, etc., determine the composition of 
various sub-groups in a personnel system. 

We had earlier attended to the fact that the personnel techniques have 
the greatest influence in determining the group structure. For example, 
open competition based entirely on a written examination will throw up an 
entirely different group compared to a system in which the selection is only 
on the so-called ‘assessment of personaUty’. Similarly, reservation for the 
scheduled tribes, scheduled castes and other backward classes is basically 
a corrective to the personnel techniques in a given frame which do not produce 
a socially desired composition of the civil service. We are also aware 
of the demands for local representation because there is incongruence bet- 
ween the socially desired and the actual eomposition of the personnel system. 
Therefore, a corrective is sought through suitable personnel techniques. 

Tile second quest’on is ‘raeinbership of the sub-group for how long’? 
Or, in other words, the continuity in the personnel .system. This aspect 
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can be consciousiy designed or may be left to be determined by the interplay 
of diilerent forces. Plato’s Republic would choose its guardians once and for 
ail. At il'c other extreme, the American system has a sizeable turnover 
and renews its civil service practically once in five years. Our own system 
in India discourages outward movement from the civil service by making 
its iiiernbers eligible for various benefits only after completing a long tenure. 
The general economic situation in a country is also an important determi- 
nant. When the job opportunities are plentiful outside the civil service 
and the personnel system does not constitute an iinduly privileged group, 
whether in terms of power, prestige or privileges, the turnover is faster. 
In this case, an interchange between the civil service sub-group and other 
citizen sub-groups is more; in the other cases, the civil service membership 
tends to be long-term and permanent. 

The two factors discussed above, viz., initial recruitment and turnover, 
are important in relation to the interaction between the personnel system 
and the community. Internalised value system, which determines the quality 
of interaction, depends to a large extent on the initial constitution of the 
service and its turnover. Initial recruitment defines the cross-section of the 
community from which tire group is drawn, the qualities of head and heart 
and, therefore, its behaviour pattern. The extent of uniformity and conti- 
nuity in a civil servant’s career determines his capacity of objective perception 
of different life-situations. If the turnover in the civil service is small, the 
continuing influences on individual members, as part of the larger social 
system, are minimal. If the turnover is first, service traditions will tend to 
be weak since the members are never able to form a self-contained permanent 
group. Individual members of the group and, therefore, the group itself 
continue to renew their contact with the larger society. The internalised 
value system of each member is continuously affected by what is happening 
outside. 

If we examine our own permanent civil service system in India, with 
little turnover, we find that an element of renewing contact with the society, 
which is an advantage of quicker turnover, is sought to be built into it through 
other devices like the tenure system. Similarly, if a system cannot get re- 
cruits from rural communities and thus tends to become um-epresentative, 
the next best alternative is to enable the individual members have a personal 
experience of working with the rural communities, be exposed to dilferent 
life-situations and, thus, internalise some of their values. The higher civil 
servants, during the early British days, were drawn from the higher strata 
of the British society, the tenure system was, perhaps devised to compen- 
sate for this inherent defect of a different social extraction. The members 
of the service could draw upon their experience and internalise certain values 
which are important for understanding the community and having the 
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desired interaction. The system of planned changes in assignments in the 
higher civil service is an attempt to let the members be exposed to the varied 
socio-economic environments and thus compensate for the disadvantages of 
a limited cross-sectional representation. Similarly, with the emergence of 
the new industry oriented economic frame, a need for direct exposure to 
experience in these new situations is being felt. A systematic interchange 
with the indust rial undertakings and even the suggested exchange of personnel 
with the private sector is also an attempt in the same direction. 

STRATIFICATION WITHIN THE PERSONNEL SYSTEM 

In the above analysis we have treated the personnel system or the 
civil service as a single Jiomogenoiis entity. But the system is divided both 
by vertical as well as horizontal lines and there are numerous groups within 
it. The composition of dilferent sub-groups within the same personnel 
system in terms of its social background may be entirely different. Each 
group will have its own value-systems, its own aspirations and, therefore, 
would have qualitatively an entirely different response to any situation. 
Each group would, therefore, require different consideration. We can 
identify broadly three types: 

Type — A The whole civil service is drawn from a limited cross-section 
of the society and there is limited turnover after initial 
recruitment. Or, the initial recruitment may be frcm a 
wider spectrum but afterwards there is purposive insulation 
Colonial administration civil service in a backward region 
and the guardians in Plato’s Republic are the few examples 
of tliis type. There is practically no area of informal contact 
between the personnel system and the society. 

Type—B A part of the civil service (or the higher sub-group) is drawn 
from a higher strata in the society. It has a limited turn- 
over. Other sub-groups are drawn from a wider cross- 
section and the turn-over is larger. In this case the area of 
informal contact of the civil service system with society 
is wider than in ‘A’. 

Type—C The entire civil service is drawn from a wide social spectruiii, 
Tire area, of informal contact is universal and co-extensive 
with the system itself. The civil services in the urban, parti- 
cularly, metropolitan areas approximate to this type. 

SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 

Before we further analyse the inner composition of the civil service, 
we may have another look at the ‘environment’, In the earlier part of the 
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INNER COMPOSITION OF PERSONNEL SUB-SYSTEM 
IN DIFFERENT REGIONS— TYPE ‘A’ 



INNER COMPOSITION OF PERSONNEL SUB-SYSTEM 


IN DIFFERENT REGIONS— TYPE ‘B’ 



TYPE - B - SEMI UR&AM REGIONS 
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INNER COMPOSITION OF PERSONNEL SUB‘SYSTEM 
IN DIFFERENT REGIONS— TYPE ‘C’ 



article, we have talked about the ‘time-spirit’ and the ‘socio-economic matrix’ 
of a country as if it were uniform and homogeneous throughout tlie nation. 
It is really not so, particularly in a developing society like ours. Here, on 
the one hand, we may have an advanced region where the prevailing social 
^thos may be equalitarian and democratic. On the other extreme, there 
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may be some regions where the old feudalistic or colonial traditions may be 
holding the ground. This difference may persist notwithstanding the pre- 
valence of a uniform political and administrative system throughout. We 
have already noted that the personnel system itself is heterogeneous in terms 
of the social background of its numerous sub-groups. 

The above situation poses a basic question: Whether the interaction 
between the personnel system which has been devised for the country as a 
whole and the ‘environment’ which differs from place to place will be the same. 
The answer is a clear ‘no’. In an urban centre like Bombay or Delhi the civil 
service sub-group is not placed at the top of the socio-economic system 
and is almost indistinguishable from the general population. In the metro- 
pols, it is the political, the industrial and the commercial groups, which 
occupy the top position. Therefore, the relationship between the personnel 
system and the society is generally on terms of equality. If we move from 
this highly urbanised environment to the general environmental context in 
our country, say, a small town and a group of villages, we will find that the 
personnel system has a mixed character. The personnel structure up to a 
particular level may have a representative cross-section of the community 
except perhaps for the lowest social groups for which special con'ectives are 
made. There is continuous interchange between the lower section of the 
services and the community and there are no psychological barriers. How- 
ever, higher sections in the civil service structure represent a different social 
group and, to some extent, as a class are above the local community. There- 
fore, in the interaction between the local environment and the personnel 
system we may find some equalitarian traits but some remnants of the feu- 
dalistic or colonial traditions may also be found. If we move along the 
general socio-economic spectrum we find, at the other extreme, the backward 
tribal regions. The personnek structure in these regions is largely, alien to 
the local community and, in a way, may be a replica of the old colonial and 
feudal system. Even the lowest member of the personnel system may consi- 
der himself superior to the highest in the local community and take pride in 
not belonging to it. Thus, the interaction is qualitatively different compared 
to that in the metropolitan and advanced regions. 

ENVIRONMENTAL DETERMINISM 

Thus, the qualitative difference in the interaction of different environ- 
mental contexts with personnel structures having varied characteristics be- 
comes central to our study. We may for a moment revert to the analogy 
of the nature with reference to the concept of environment. Nature works 
for harmony. Those elements in nature which are unable to come to terms 
with their environment are wiped but and the process of selection helps those 
that adapt themselves to the demands of the environment. Thus, it is tire 
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environment that compels the organism to change rather than the organism 
changing the environment. (Man is, however, an exception.) This example 
in nature presumes a one way process. We can start with this hypothesis 
and, for the sake of convenience, temi it as environmental determinism. Our 
study may bring to light some exceptions to this general rule. It is possible 
that we may even iind that it is the elements which determine the environment 
rather the other way round. Consequently, it may be concluded that the 
hypothesis is not true. All these possibilities will need to be explored. 

Environmental determinism in the terminology of public administration 
would be equivalent to the statement that given the basic value system and 
the political system, the personnel system would be fully defined. The 
system would faithfully carry out the objectives set for it as a neutral element 
without exerting any influence of its own. Once the goals are given, the 
personnel structure just carries out the directives. If the situation were so 
simple, there would be nothing to study. It would be a one way process. 
In human situations, usiially, there is no one way process. All situations 
give rise to multiple interacdons. It is the comparative strength of the 
various elements that determines the precise course of action in any given 
situation. 

Some examples from different situations will help in understanding 
the underlying principles. In a monarchy, the process of change in principle 
should be unilateral. The will of the ruler is supreme and it is not left to the 
society to define the organisational goal. Yet this would not be the correct 
description of the actual dynamics of change for all countries at all times. 
The ‘time-spirit’ does influence the mutual relationship of the ruling elite and 
the society even in a dictatorship or monarchy. For example, Hindu kings 
were guided by the principles of governance enunciated by the great sages. 
These priticiples, in a way, embodied the social consensus about the role 
of the king. Therefore, although the administrative system in its interaction 
with the people was being guided by the will of die ruler, the ruler himself 
was guided by a code which defined the quality of that interaction. In 
those cases of monarchy which did not have the advantage of such codes of 
conduct, or when the ruler preferred to ignore them, extreme forms* of auto™ 
cratic relationships prevailed. 

We may find similar variations within the broad frame of the democratic 
system. In this case, the source of primary force is not an individual as in 
a dictatorship but the common man. Let us understand as to how the 
change-processes get initiated, what is the role of different groups and how 
each of them influences the change process. Conceptually, the motive 
force for change in a democratic situation must arise as a consensus amongst 
the people. The national consensus gets some form during elections in terms 
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of party manifestoes. Tlie manifesto of the party in power may be further 
spelt out in terms of political programmes and finally as administrative tasks 
set for the Government. This is the idealised frame. But such an ideal 
• process hardly ever determines the change elements. In fact, the motive force 
may be provided by a small articulate political group, sometimes even from 
the back of the stage, and the people nmy just acquiesce in it. The bold action 
in enacting and enforcement of a new Hindu code is a good example of an 
enlightened political group assuming the crucial leadership role. Even today 
a full consensus in favour of the Hindu Code cannot be assumed in the society 
as a whole but the political leadership was able to see its tvay through even 
much earlier. Although the ultimate success of any such measure would 
necessarily require people’s acceptance, yet they are guided and considerably 
influenced in their opinion and behaviour pattern by the very fact of such a 
decision having been brought about by the political leadership. 

We also come across some examples, thoiigli very limited, of the motive 
force being provided from within the personnel system itself. Slome i 
important policy decisions can be traced to the reaction of sensitive indi- 
viduals in the civil service to a situation where they found local condition 
was not in consonance with the accepted political norms. For example, 
‘protection of aboriginals’ was proposed by the Collector of Bastar when he 
found that the existing law was ineffective in protecting tbe simple tribal from 
exploitation. It was accepted by the political leadership because it accepted, 
without any reservation, the protection of tribals as one of the accepted goals 
of the State. ; 

The personnel system can also act as a conservative force retardingj 
or even effectively obstructing, die process of change. In these cases, which 
are more frequent, the administrative system fails to respond to the objectives 
set by the political system. The administration may be helped in this by the 
prevailing ideas amongst the people on the relevant issue. For example, 
the land reform measures did not, by and large, have the sympathy of the 
lower bureaucracy wlvich generally belongs to tlie middle and the uppej 
strata of our society. The provisions of tlie various statutes have not beer 
impleraejitcd in tlicir true spirit. There is another side to the picture as well 
The socially accepted concept of land-ownership, where the siib-tenan 
may himself feel guilty by his own code in depriving others of their legitimati 
rights sanctifled by tradition, also resulted in a passive response from tin 
alTccled group. Here the internalised value system of the community come 
into play. This factor is one of the most formidable obstacles in the imple 
mentation of debt regulations in tribal areas. After trying to convinc 
a tribal about the implications of the new enactment and about the fact tha 
he had more than repaid what was due to the moneylender, the argumen 
breaks down on the point of the tribal’s own value of Iiis ‘word’ to th 
moneylender. 
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Tiiese examples can be miiliiplied from different areas of experience in 
the aci/iiiiv\(revl,ive dynamics. Tihe burden of the argument is that we find 
exceptions, and these are imporLaiiL on.os, to the environmentai determina- 
tion hypotiiciis of one v/c-y process in naliire wliere enviroiiment remains 
unclianged. in the social situatioiis the motive force may arise at any one 
of the numerods pr.inis of coEstiiuerit elements of ‘environment’ and the 
administrative system. Similarly, there can be resistance to the chaiige- 
irnpulscs at ;iny of the numerous points in the cliain. The demand for 
responsive or committed bureaucracy in a developing economy arises from 
the basic reason that the constitiicrd elements in the long environment- 
personnel chain are not, as a .system, in fiili consonance with the riational 
objective; each element may have its cuvn value-matrix ’r/hich may distort 
its perception of administrative goals. 

ASSIGNED ROLE OF ADMINISTRATION 

It may be noted at this stage that the role assigned to the administration 
in difterent systems covers a wide range and can be considerably different 
both in quality and its intensity. In a laissez-faire state, administration is 
expected to provide a neutral frame so as to prepare the stage for the free 
operation of economic forces. In a socialistic democracy, on the other hand, 
administration is generally taken as an important instrument of planned 
change. Tiiese two positions, however, describe the centra! tendency of 
the administrative processes in tlie two systems and are, in a way, normative. 
The actual role of administration in any system will iiave a mixed character 
having elements of both these roles. Tims, even in a laissez-faire state, 
there may be certain aspects of nationa! life where the administration is 
issigned a positive role. Similarly, in a socialistic society there are certain 
ireas of its nationa! life where the administration may be assigned a neutral 
■ole. 

The role of administration as a whole or its constituent parts may 
ilso vary from one region to another in the same country. Thus, in our own 
;ountry the general tendency of the administration in the more developed 
.reas can be described as nearer the neutral concept whereas in the more 
iackward areas it is nearer the positive directional concepl. Its interaction 
vith the environment in different areas, therefore, is also qualitatively difte- 
ent. In the developed arca.s it is the ‘environment’ which perhaps influences 
nd moulds the quality of interaction of the personnel system. As we 
love to the more backward regions the environmental influence on the 
ersonnci system gradually decreases and fmally becomes insignificant, 
n fact, in the extremely backward areas, the administration has a positive 
ele of changing the environment itself, initiating innovative activity and help- 
ig the local community in its socio-economic development. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE PERSONNEL SYSTEM IN 
■ TRIBAL AREAS 

The above analysis of the personnel system and its environment context 
poses some important questions in reiation to evolving a suitable personnel 
system for the more backward tribal areas. In the first instance, we find 
that in India we are having, more or less, a uniform personnel system for the 
entire country. Two basic questions arise. Firstly, is it possible that the 
same system can function equally well in different regions with varying levels 
of economic development? Secondly, if the task of the administrative system ; 
in relation to the different areas is different, can the same system assume witli , 
equal ease the passive role in one situation and the role of an active catalytic 
agent for change in another? We may usefully draw from our experience of 
administration the innovation in the past few decades. 

In the early years of planned development, it was realised that the 
programme of community development and extension services envisaged 
essentially for the rural areas would require a somewhat different system than 
the traditional regulatory administration. Tiierefore, a separate machinery 
for this task was created all along the line from national level to the grass- 
root level. However, no structure can work in complete isolation; there 
were interlocking arrangements for the new institutions with the traditional 
administrative stream at different levels. The precise nature of this arrange- 
ment varied considerably from one State to another taking into account 
their local socio-economic situation. The tribal areas, because of then 
extreme backwardness, v/ere treated on a different footing. In their case t 
less specialised and more integrated system was generally adopted. 

The above aolutioas were based on the presumption that the sanii 
personnel system may not be suitable for ail regions and far all purposes 
However, the logic of this argument was not carried very far because o 
aiiotlier tendency in the planning process guided from th e State and the Centra 
Government Icvei.s in which inadvertently uniformity has been over-emphasi? 
ed. "While differentiation of the administrative structure on functions 
considerations lias been generally accepted, yet its differentiation within th 
seme funclionai c.'hegory, with r.cfcrence.lo the regional variation of soci< 
economic sitULilion, lias not been adequately appreciated. The fact that i 
the Indian admini:.trativc scene, regulatory administration continues t 
occupy a centrnj position also iiifiucnccd this process. In regulatory adrnini 
iration, with few exceptioiis, a uniform structure is taken to he adequate ft 
serving all areas with equal efflc’cncy. The same presumption appears 1 
have been taken as th.e v/oi'king hypothesis for bulk of the public admini 
trativc activity in India. The case for regional variation in other sector 
therefore, got a set back. 
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The examples given at various points in this article bring out some of 
ilie inherent drawbacks in tlie existing personnel system so far as it relates 
to the more backward tribal areas. Some changes in the basic concept of 
tile system, as also its imier dynamics, are necessary in relation to these areas. 
They may be summarised as follows: 

(1) In prijiciple, it should be accepted that a uniform personnel system 
largely designed with reference to the needs of the more advanced 
areas will not serve the needs of the more backward areas. Thus, 
while functional specialisation of administration may be necessary 
at the national level, the principle of regional particularisation 
should be accepted for the more backward tribal areas. It may 
mean lesser functional differentiation and simpler structure to match 
the earlier stages of their socio-economic development. 

(2) The mono personnel systems covering the tribtil and the non-tribal 
areas in various specialisations should be suitably modified. The 
fact that once as individual is assigned a place in a State or in an all- 
India cadre the tendency of each member, with some exceptions only, 
would be to prefer the more convenient places for posting. This 
affects the quality of the personnel. Consequently, the interaction 
between the environment and the civil service is not a happy one. 
Such a situation is not congenial for the catalytic role performance. 
Besides the schemes of graded compensation, etc., it may be useful 
to institutionalise longer tenure assignments, for example, by 
constituting suitable sub-cadres, with certain built-in incentives. 

(3) The fact that the relationship between the personnel system and the 
community in the more backward areas retains certain feudalistic 
characteristics should be recognised. While reservations in serv.’ces 
are helping in making the services more representative, conscious 
effort will need to be made for enlarging the areas of contact and 
normal interaction between the personnel sub-group and the tribal 

! society. The personnel techniques will need to be reviewed so that 

; a larger number of persons can be drawn into the system at appro- 

; priate levels from the local community, it may require change in 

j lie qualifications and adaptation of recruitment procedures to suit 

\ the local socio-economic situation. 

(4) The personnel system itself will need to be made conscious about 
its .special role in lliesc areas in contrast to the role and responsi- 
bilities of its counterpart systems in the more advanced areas. 

j Persons with sympathy for the weaker sect’ons should be specially 

drawn into the system and its members should be suitably re- 
, oriented. 
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111 conclusion, the personnel system in the more backward areas has a 
unique role to play. It has to be a catalytic agent for change, this task 
has to be performed through carefully guided mutual interaction at numerous 
Doints in the local socio-economic matrix. The task is particularly delicate 
as the area of normal interaction between the system and the community is 
extremely limited. One of the most important irritants ot the tribal scene 
in the country at the moment is the incompatibility of the administrative 
system and the local socio-economic situations. A better understanding ot 
the basic processes and suitable corrective measures would help in harmoms- 
iiig the interaction between the local environmental context and the 
personnel system. 
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USING SIMULATIONS FOR BETTER POLICY 
ANALYSIS 


Arie Halachmi 

j 

Policy analysis is an aggregative, continuous and dynamic process 
in which rational and extra-rational means are used in implicit and 
explicit manners in order to deal with a problem. It is common to 
think about policy analysis as a rational process, flowever, the useful- 
ness of the classic ''rational model” for that purpose is very limited. 
Policy analysis demands multi-disciplinary skills as well as the use of 
rational and extra-rational processes. Simulation can be an evident 
tool for this purpose, since it allows and encourages the use of rational 
and extra-rational processes. The meaning of simulation and its possible 
contributions to model and theory building in the social sciences are dis- 
cussed here. Special attention has been devoted to the reliability and 
validity of simulation for policy analysis. 

T he future is the result of our present behaviour. We can be led by the 
course of events, or we can try to influence the future to be what we 
want it to be. The policies that we make now will determine our flexibility 
to act and our choice of alternatives. Thus, to deal effectively with the 
problems of the present and to have a better future (or a future at all), there 
is a need for better policy-making. This, in turn, can result only from an 
improvement in the analytical framework that provides the definition of the 
relevant reality — ^the problem that is to be dealt with — and a comparison of 
the alternative courses of action. 

Policy analysis is an aggregative, continuous and dynamic process in 
which rational and extra-rational means are used in implicit and explicit 
manners of thinking in order to deal with a problem.^ 

^ For other definitions of policy analysis, see Y. Dror, Public Policy Making Reexamin- 
ed, San Francisco, Chandler, 1968, pp. 3-11, Y. Dror, Venture in Policy Sciences, 
New York, Elsevier, 1971, p. 3, T. R, Dye, Understanding Public Policy, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. Prentice-Mall, 1972, pp. 5-6, A. Ranney («/.), Political Science and Public 
Policy, Chicago, Markham, 1968, p, 8. E'. S. Qiiade, et aJ., (eds.), System Analysis and 
Policy Planning: Applications in Defense, New York, American Elsevier, 1968, p. 2. .T. M. 
Mitchell and W. C. Mitchell, Political Analy.sis and Public Policy: An Introduction to 
Political Science, Chicago, Rand McNally, 1968, p. 39J. C, E. Liiidbiorn, The Policy 
Making Process, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Prenticc-Hall Inc., 1968, pp. 5 f , 
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Policy analysis is an intellectual reaction to a stimulus. In order to 
start this reaction, the stimulus must reach a certain critical mass. Hence, 
the objective existence of the problem is not as important as whether the 
problem has reached a sufficiently critical mass to make it a stimulus (suffi- 
cient in the light of the psychological condition of the individual at that time). 
If early analysis enhances flexibility in the choice of alternatives the question 
is how to sensitise the policy-maker and the policy-analyst so that they will 
be aware of a problem as early as possible. The limited ability of some 
important individuals to be constantly on the alert prevents them from 
sensing many problems early enough; institutional arrangements are 
needed to compensate for such deficiencies of individual policy-makers. 

There is no direct connection between the objective existence of a 
problem and the reaction that results from apprehension of the problem. 
Many times a person does not realise that his feeling of uneasiness indicates 
the existence of a problem. Even when he realises it, he may not be able to 
deal with it by himself or expeditiously. If this individual happens to be a 
policy-maker — somebody whose decisions can influence the future of many 
people — these elements of human behaviour are critical. The process of 
problem solving starts only after the realisation of the possible existence of a 
problem. Thus, in order to improve policy analysis, we need tools tliat 
improve the ability to find and to define problems. 

Policy analysis is not a single activity that begins and ends at given 
moments, it is an endless process that begins with the apprehension of a 
problem, continues during the various phases of policy-making and imple- 
mentation, and fades away by moving into the analysis of subsequent issues. 
The analysis is aggregative^ and dynamic because it develops through an 
eclectic process that includes verification of theories, adoption of various 
analytical tools, substitution of concepts, etc. Hence, one way to evaluate 
an analysis is to examine the modifications that took place in its theories, 
tools and concepts since its beginning. The dynamics of an analysis are 
connected to innovations resulting from the analyst’s creativity, and to the 
insight he gains as the process develops— which, in turn, influences the conduct 
of later stages. Indeed, an analyst needs feedback loops that enable him to 
modify the process— and, if necessary, the networks of the feedback system 
itself-^ 

''‘The assumption here is that early analysis means more flexibility to choose between 
alternatives — includin.g the alternative not to choose, or to postpone the decision or even 
the analysis. 

■A The aggregative nature of policy-making analysis was discussed in. length in; 
y. Dror, Public Policy Making Reexamined, op. cit., pp. .I3f. 

^Cf, Y. Dror, Public Policy Making Reexamined, op. cit„ pp. 161-162, C. Lindblom, 
The Policy Making Process, op. cit,, pp. 24-25. I, Sharkanslcy, Public Administration - 
Policy Making in Government Agencies, Chicago, Markham, 1970, pp. 23 5f. 
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SO 

In an analysis, rational {i.e., structured) and extra-rational^ (i.e., 
unstructured) means are used in a more-or-less explicit manner. The rational 
and extra-rational means supplement each other, and enable us to overcome 
some of the barriers that each creates. Thus, a particular analysis can speak 
of a point in space defined by the rational and extra-rational axes. 

In order to use rational and extra-rational means efficiently, they must 
be used explicitly. E.xplicitness and implicitness are the two ends of a conti- 
nuum. Hence, it is possible to assume a correlation between the explicit- 
ness of a theory and its value; the more explicit a theory is, the better are its 
chances of being eas'ly verified, intensified or expanded (which, however, 
does not mean that it ought to be more rigid !). Implicitness, therefore, means 
a vagueness which prevents examination (not to mention modification or 
improvement) of a theory. 

Policy analysis is an attempt to build a theory based on a set of assump- 
tions, and involves the use of a rigorous methodology capable not only of 
proving the validity of the assumptions, but of arranging them in an instru- 
mental manner. Hence, the more explicit the analysis, the better. 

Many people tend to identify rationality with explicitness; on the other 
hand, extra-rationality does not have to be implicit. Implicitness means 
that the individual is not able to specify the reason for what he is doing, 
how he got a certain result, or why he is doing something in a certain way.’ 
But if he is able to specify that a certain procedure was followed because he 
felt that it was the right way, or that on the basis of his experience he expected 
the results, he is no longer being implicit—although he is not using ‘pure’ 
rational means. Once he becomes explicit, rational means can be used to 
check the validity or value of his feelings, notions, experience, etc. In many 
cases, this is the nature oi the creative process w'hich enables a breakthrough. 

It follows that to improve policy analysis as the first step toward the 
improvement of policy-making, we need an approach that deals efiTectively 
with the problematics of policy analysis, i.e., its continuous and dynamic 
character, the fact that rational and/or extra-rational means are used, and 
the need to increase its explicitness so that it can easily be verified’ and 
elaborated. 

HOW SIMULATION CAN BE USEFUL FOR POLICY ANALYSIS 

Policy analysis is related to the concepts of system analysis.-^ Because 
of this connection, it is suggested that simulation— one of the more powerful 

^ M. Polani, Personal Knowledge, New York, Harper & Row, 1958. 

This concept was emphasized in the various writings of Y. Dror, Cf. Y. Dror “Pro- 
Sciences”, The Rami Corporation, Santa Monicci, January,* 1970, 
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tools of system analysis — can be a useful and efficient tool for policy analysis. 
In the words of D. G. Malcolm: 

“System simulation has the most useful property of permitting experi- 
mentation with and testing of certain policy, procedure and organisa- 
tion changes in much the same way as the aeronautical engineer tests 
his design ideas in the laboratory or the ‘wind tiinner.”® 

It is not very easy to conceptualise the term ‘simulation’. R. L. 
Ackoff points out that simulation has come to mean different things to 
different people.’’ J. W. Forrester emphasised ‘process’ and ‘experiment’ 
as the main elements of simulation. For him : “ ‘Simulation’ is a name 

often applied to this process of conducting experiments on a model instead of 
attempting the experiment with the real system.”® 

C. J. Haberstroh has another point of view; he defines simulation as 
follows: 

“A simulation is a working model of an entire system or subsystem in 
which some or all of the components and environmental inputs are 
replaced by artificially contributed substitutes for the purpose of 
investigation of overall performance.”® 

Forrester assumes that the model exists before the existence of tlie simula- 
tion; Haberstroh identifies the simulation with the model, a notion adopted 
by I. R. Raser and many others.^® Many scholars defined simulation by 
referring to the structure or the content of simulations. Herold Guetzkow 
defined simulation as: “Operating representation of central features of 
reality. R. A. Brody provides us with an even narrower definition of 
simulation. For him: “Simulations are physical and/or biological repre- 
sentations of systems.”’-^ 

E. S. Quadc has another approach; he claims:' ‘Simulation is applied to 
the process of representing, without using formal analytic techniques, the 

® D. G. Malcolm, “System Simulation— A Fundamental Tool for Industrial Engineer- 
ing” in H. Guetzkow (cd.), Simulation in Social Sciences: Readings, Englewood Ciilfs 
N. J. Prentice-Hall, 1962, p. 138. 

.1. W. V. Macrae, and P. Smoker, “A Vietnam Simulation: A Report of Canadian/ 

English Joint Project”, /owma/ o/Pecrce No. 1,1967, p. 2. 

® J. W. Forrester, Iiuliistrial Dynamics, Cambridge, M. J. T. Press, 1961, p. ig. 

, C. J. Haberstroh, "Organization Design and System Analysis” in’ J. C. March 
/(ed.), Handbook of Organizations, Chicago, Rand McNally, 1964, p. 1178. 

30 Cf_ j. R. Raser, Simulation and Society, Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1969, pp. 9-io 

31 {-f Guetzhkow, et ah. Simulation in International Relations, Englewood Clifts N J 

Prentice-Hall, 1963, p. 25. ' " , . . 

32 R. A. Brody, “Varieties of Simulations in International Relations Research” in 
Guetzhow, op. cit., p. 194. Cf D, G. -Malcolm, op, cit. 
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essential features of a system or organization. Simulation is a broadly 
inclusive word used to describe various physical or analogue devices.”^® 

W- D. Coplin suggests: “Rather than look at simulation as a 
technique ... it would be better to view it as an approach, . . 

It seems that the list of definitions of simulation is endless. At least, 
it is not much shorter than the number of publications on the subject. One 
reason for the vagueness of the concept of simulation is that most scholars 
tried to narrow the concept by excluding a certain kind of simulatioid^ or 
be referring to a particular kind of simulation in order to make the concept 
definable. 

To find the common element in all the phenomena called ‘simulations’, 
there is a need for a generalisation and abstraction of the concept. Thus, 
we suggest that simulation be defined as a reproduction of reality by a controlled 
reflection. This definition is normative and instrumental. From a normative 
point of view, the definition spells out what the attributes of simulation are 
or should be. Thus, the reflection of a tree in the water cannot be regarded 
as a simulation if this reflection is not controlled, or if the reflection is not in 
' order to reproduce reality as a goal in itself or as a sub-goal toward the 
achievement of another goal. The instrumental value of this definition 
' results from the specific nature and interpretation of its various components. 

‘ The definition consists of four complimentary elements: 
i ’ 

i Reflection means that we are mirroring, copying or recording reality, 

1 However, it does not necessarily mean the creation of an exact duplicate of 
I reality. Reflection means that while simulating, we are dealing with only one 
part of reality. This part is defined by the reflection process itself. In other 
words, the reality with which we are concerned is a result of the particular 
simulating process, and it is always but a portion, aspect, or element of a 
bigger reality (e.g., a Superior system).^® 

I The interconnections between the reflection and the reality are 

important. The duplication or reality in a simulation can be seen as any 


E. S. Quade, Analysis for Military Decisions^ Chicago, Rand McNally, 1964, 

p. !66. 

W W. D. Coplin, Sinmiatiori in the Study of Politics, Chicago, Markham, 1968, p. 1. 
The most common ones arc games and what is referred to as Monte-Carlo techniques. 
Cf. R. E. Dawson, “Simulation in the Social Sciences ’ in H. Guetzkow (ed.), Simulation 
in Social Science: Reading, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Prenticc-Hall, 1962, pp, 1-15. R. P, 
Abelson, ‘•Simulation of Social Behavior” in G. Lindzey, and E. Aronson, (eds.), 
The Handbook of Social Psychology (2 ed.), Reading Mars., Addison-Wcslcy. 1968, 
pp. 274-287. 

Cf. G, Sjobergi and R. Nch,, A Methodology for Social Research, New York, Harper 
& Row, 1968, pp. 133 f. 
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other physical recording. The tools used to duplicate reality (i.e., simulate 
it) can be compared to the lenses, mirrors and radio and television receivers 
with which we can ‘see’ or ‘hear’ specific components of the external world. 
Indeed, simulations might verify an elaboration of Von Bertalenfy’s claim 
that certain social phenomena and dynamics can be described by concepts 
related to the nature of beams, sound waves, magnetic fields, etc.^’’ 


Another element in our definition is control. The kind of control used 
in the reflection of reality defines the scientific value of the simulation and 
influences its validity and reliability. The difference between a meaningful 
scientific simulation and an irrelevant children’s game is often the type and 
amount of control. The purpose for which the simulation is built (i.e., the 
type and quality of the desired reproduction) influences the kind and amount 
of control that is needed. The latter, in turn, influences the nature of the 
reflection, the process by which the reflection is achieved, and the reality that 
is simulated or reflected. Control also means explicitness; furthermore, it 
emphasises that we are dealing not with homologs but with analogs, even in 
those cases in which we try to be as close as possible to reality. The distinc- 
tion is an important one, because it differentiates simulation from controlled 
experiment.*® 

The third element in our definition is the reproduction of reality. la 
the simulation process, we try to reproduce reality in the form of an equation, 
a graph, kits, etc.— either as an end in itself, such as the simulation of various 
systems of the human body for teaching purposes, or as a mean (subgoal) in 
order to achieve another goal. The point is that while simulating, we are 
not trying to influence reality itself. This is another important difference 
between simulation and certain kinds of experiments (like pilot research) 
that are done under ‘real’ conditions and thus may influence reality.*® 

The fourth element is the fact that the simulated reality is defined by 
the particular components which we choose to include in the simulation, and 
these are determined by two factors : (1) The perception set of the simulation, 
which determines which stimuli will be perceived and how they will be per- 
ceived. (2) The ability to select from all perceived stimuli those which are 
relevant to the subject matter. 


*^ L. Von Bertalenfy, General System Theory, New York, George Brazilier, 1968. 

*® Cf. W. J. M. Mackenzie, Politics and Social Sciences, Harmondsworth, Penguin 
Books, 1967, pp. 46-50. A, Kaplan, The Conduct of Inquiry, San Francisco, Chandler, 
1964, pp. 265-8. Cf. C. W, Churchman, “An Analysis of the Concept of Simulation’’ 
in A. C. Hoggatt, and F. E. Balderston (eds.). Symposium on Simulation Models: 
Methodology and Applications to the Behavioral Science, Cincinnati, Ohio, South Western 
Pub. 1963, pp. 1-12. 

■1® P, Cambell, “Reforms as Experiments’V Amrmn Psychologist, 24 (4)^ April, 1969. 
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The perception set influences the essence of the mirroring, and the ability to 
select is associated with the quality of control.^” 

SIMULATIONS AND GAMES 

Several writers have discussed the necessary conditions for changing 
a simulation into a game (or vice versa) — referring to the role of the human 
element, the nature of the rules that govern the process, and the rules that 
define the behaviour of the system.^i 

It is easier to differentiate between two clusters of games and simulations 
than between games and simulation per se. In the first cluster, we can recog- 
nise those simulations and games that were developed in connection with the 
theories of Von Neumann and Morgenstern; they are aimed toward maxi- 
mization or optimization in conflict situations.^^ In the other cluster are 
the ones whose main interest is in the nature of social interactions.® 

For the first group, the important tiling is the ultimate result; for the 


20 T. M, Newcomb, Social Psychology, New York, Holt and Co., pp. 21 Of. A. R. 
Lindesmith, and A. L. Strauss, Social Psychology, (3rd ed.), New York, Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1968, ch. 7, pp. 144f. J. Bruner, “Social Psychology and Perception” in 
E. E. Maccoby, et. al. (eds.). Readings in Social Psychology, (3rd ed.), New York, Holt, 
195 8, pp. 85-94. See ‘perception’ in International Encyclopedia of Social Science, N. P. 
McMillan and the Free Press, 1968, Vol. 11, p. 527-80. 

21 K. N. Waltz solves the problem ‘easily’, saying; “Simulations retain the dynamic 
quality of games and add the formality that comes from the models on which they are 
based.” For other discussions and literature about various aspects of this point, see: 
K. N. Waltz, “Realities, Assumptions and Simulations” in W. D. Coplin (ed.), op. cit., 
p. 107. J. S. Coleman, “Social Processes and Social Simulation Game” in S. S. Boocok, 
and E. O. Schild (eds.). Simulations Games in Learning, Beverley Hills, Calif. Sage, 
1968, p. 29. W. D. Coplin, op. cit., p. l.R. E. Dawson, “Simulation in the Social 
Sciences” in H. Guctzkow, op.cit.,pp. If. O. Helmer, Social Technology, New York, 
Basic Books, 1960, p. 20, J, R. Raser, op. cit., p. 29. C. F. Hermann, ‘'Simulation: 
Political Process” in Inter. Encyc. of Sot. ScL, Vol. 14, p. 274. M. Shubik (ed.), Game 
Theory and Related Approaches to the Soc. ScL, New York, Wiley, 1966, pp. 70-74. 
K. W. Deivtsch, The Nerves of Government, New York, Free Press, 1966, pp. 51 f. 
R. C. Meier, et. al. Simulation in Business and Economics, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
Prenticc-Hail, 1969, p. 179. 

22 Cf. J. Von Neumann and O. Morgenstern, Theory of Games and Economic Behavior, 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1944, (2nd ed.), 1947, (3rd ed.), 1953. R. D. Luce, 
and PI. Raiffa, Games and Decisions, New York, Wiley, 1957, Ch. 1. Recent publication 
on the development of the theory see R. D. Edwards, and A. Tversky, Decision Making, 
Penguin Book 1967, pp. 11-65. A. Rapoport, and C. Orwant, “Experimental Games; 
A Review”, Behavioral Science, VoL 7 (1962), pp. 1-37. T, C. Schelling, The Strategy 
of Conflict, New York, Galaxy Book, 1963. 

23 J. S. V. Coleman, in S. S. Boocok, and E. O. Schild (eds.), op, cit., pp. 29 f, 
Cf. R. C, Meier, op. cit., p. 179, J. R. Raser, op. cit., p. 96f, 
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second group, the important thing is the process itself.""* This differentia- 
tion is similar to the division that Bauer tries to draw between normative and 
descriptive theories of decision-making.^^ Although there is room for 
further discussion on the nature of games and simulations in these two groups, 
we would like to concentrate here on their special meaning for policy analysis. 

The policy analysis process can utilise both clusters of simulations and 
games. At the beginning, the analyst can use those games and simulations 
that uncover the various components of the situation with which he is con- 
cerned: interrelationships, constraints, etc. After the analyst has gained 
enough understanding of these, he can use the other group to maximise the 
results. 

The process of policy analysis can be described in terms of theory or 
model building; thus, it is possible to point out the potential benefits of 
simulation by discussing the relationships between simulations, models and 
theory building. The assumption is that every policy analysis must be based 
on a certain theory (some times referred to as an ideology), and that this 
theory should be spelled out explicitly. 

SIMULATIONS AND MODELS 

There is a dual relationship between simulations and models. This 
dual relationships can be demonstrated by the following facet definitions:^’ 

(1) are used to build, test, manipulate, etc. 

Simulations models 

(2) consist of 

We can see that the relationships are instrumental and dynamic, on one 
hand, and normative and static on the other. The instrumental and dynamic 

2 * F. E. Balerston, and A. C, Hoggatt, Simulation of Market Process, Berkeley 
University of California Press, 1962. C, P. Bonini, Simulation of Information and 
Decision, System in the Firm, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Prentice- Hall, 1962. G, Fromm 
and P. Taubman, Simulating with an Econometric Model, Washington D. C. The 

Brookings Institute, 1968. 

R. A. V. Bauer, and K. J. Gergen, The Study of Policy Formation, New York Free 
Press, 1968, p. 9. 

Cf. E.S. Quade, op. ezV, p 11. R. T. Golembiewsky, et, al, A Methodological 
Primer for Political Science, Chicago, Rand McNally & Co., 1969, p. 27. 

27 For a brief description of the facet approach, see: A. L. V. Guttman, “Introduction 
to Facet Design and Analysis” in Proceedings of the Ufh Internatioml Congress of 

Psychology, \m, m-ni, ■ ' 
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relatioiisbip^ indicates that simulations can be used as an efficient tool for 
model building, model testing, etc. The simulations are dynamic in the sense 
chan^r^^ undergo alteration, variation and other ‘evolutionary’ 

Simulations are presented in the form of models. There is a arent 
similarity between the various kinds of simulations and the various kinds of 
mode s. As a matter of fact, one may claim that every simulation is a 
model-smce every model tries to express, reflect or copy a certain reality 
phenomenon or process However, not every model is a simulation. Simull’ 
tioiys nmie than a single model or a series of models; in addition to the 
model the simuffition contains the rules of the game and a simulator Thus 
simulation is a bigger entity than a model. 

When we are interested in dynamic aspects such as interactions that 
vary with time, or when we try to generalise rules of behaviour, we are usine 
the instrumentaI.dynam,o facet of the relationship between simuIatioL and 
models. When we are dealing with a description of the subject, we use the 
normative-static facet. The first type is used when we need to define the 
components of the model and their interrelationships. The second tvne k 

Sttpr' or to opfmisc 

One of the main attributes of simulation is that the knowledge gathered 
during the process can be used to improve both the process and its outputs 
In order to simulate, one has to understand not only the simulated om !' 
but also Its relationship to the surroundings; in the case of policy analysis’ 
one must understand ,ts relationship to other policies. The vahd'l and 
reliability of simulation depend on this understanding- it helps assure thlt 
the right things will be dealt with. Consequently, the" ule rfs mX, lint 
model bmldmg or testing (and, thus, in policy analysis) can begt Tthe 
earliest stage— when we define the problem, criteria for measurement, etc.=» 

There a.re at least three alternative and complementary ways that simul 
ations can help a scientist improve the definition of the proXmf 

(1) A backward analysis defines the chararmr nf o r 
seek; thus, it indicates the kind of data“d t^ pXled fro^^^ ? 

fte other and the consequences of changes in data or stages Tf Xtiry 
In fact, this is a version of the ‘end-means analysis’ used 
find out what is need ed to reach a defined end. This approaX, which is 

tf.sociai Systems" in A. c, 
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used widely in P.P.B.S. enables us to assure a logical consistency between 
our expectations or tentative solutions and our definition of the problem; 
it also enables to get an insight into the nature of the problem.^® 

(2) Another way to check whether the right problem was selected is to 
define it in alternative ways that emphasise its different aspects; this makes it 
possible to use different approaches to reach alternative solutions. The 
implications of each definition can be then estimated by comparing the 
differences. This, in turn, leads to more insight into the nature of the 
problem, and enables the analyst to look for further refinements of the defini- 
tion or the solution.^® 

These two techniques make wide use of heuristic methods that can 
improve the meta stage of the inquiry (ie., the stage in which we look 
for the methodology to be used in the process itself). Both techniques 
use rational and extrarational means, and encourage creative thinking' — 
an important element in itself for any scientific inquiry. Since these 
techniques demand the use of flow charts, network, etc., the analyst has 
to define many elements and to be explicit about their relationships. 
Thus, the analyst has to go over and over his material to check himself 
and to clarify concepts, feelings, etc. 

(3) Another way to improve the definition of the problem is the 
Delphi Method. This helps illuminate various aspects of the problem 
from different points of view, and provides information about the implica- 
tions of a change in emphasis or in the elements that constitute the problem.®^ 
As a matter of fact, the Delphi Method enables the analyst to use relevant 
knowledge scattered among various disciplines, to identify new elements 
of the subject matter, and thus to overcome some barriers of human 
thinking.32 


29 K. J. Cohen, and R. M. Cyert, in J. G. March, op. cit., pp. 330f, H. M. V. Wagner, 
Principles of Operation Research with Applications to Managerial Decw/onj, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1969, p. 18. There is a hidden assumption here that there is a 
connection between the definition of a problem and its solution, and that better insight 
into each of them will influence and improve the other. 

39 On the potential and importance of this strategy, 

Cf. R. C. Snyder,; in H. Guetzkow (ed.), 1963, pp. 15f. B. B. Goldner, The Strategy 
of Creative Thinking, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1962, especially Ch. 20: 
Comprehensive Synthesis, pp. 234-235. R. C. Meier, et. ah, op. cit., Ch. 5, pp. 147-148. 
A. V. Newell, cr. o/., “Tlie Processes of Creative Thinking” in I-L E. Gruber, et. at. 

Contemporary Approaches to Creative Thinking, New York, Atherton, 1962, 
pp. 63-119., H. M. Wagner, op. cit., pp. 165f. 

3^ O. V. Helmer, “Exploratory and Normative Technological Forecasting; A Critical 
Technological Forecasting, Vol. 1 (1969), pp. 114-115. 

*2 On the use of experts and gathering of knowledge see E. S. Quade, Analysis for 
Military Decisions, Chicago, Rand McNally, 1964, p. 167. E. S. Quade, 1968, op. cit,, 
p. 44, H. L. Wilensky, Organizational Intelligence, New York, Basic Books, 19d9, 
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Siiimlation has an important potential not only for model building, 
but for the realisation of the functions of the model. Karl Deutsch said: 

•‘We may think of models as serving more or less imperfectly four 
distinct functions: the organising, the heuristic, the predictive and the 
measiring (or measurative).”®® 

Shicc these four elements are in every simulation, we can regard simula- 
tion as an efficient tool for model building and testing, and thus forpolicy 
analysis. By the use of Guttman’s facet approach, it is possible to classify the 
connections between various models and simulations. For the purpose of 
our mapping sentence, we will use the specification that a smaller degree of 
freedom means a higher formal conceptualisation. We use the term ‘formal 
conceptualization’ as equivalent to ‘explicitness’ and ‘consistency’,* 

The mapping sentence given on page 59, provides us not only with a 
description of the Cartesian space of models and simulations, but also with 
a qualitative picture of the relationships between the various kinds of models 
and simulations. 

On the basis of our mapping sentence, any model or simulation can be 
presented by a profile M A B C . . . a p y* If we try to scale the various 
profiles according to their degree of formality, we find a partial order 
between them — with a common factor and a disjoint factor that are vertical 
to each other. The common factor is the structural factor(S), and the dis- 
joint factor is the factor of substance (S'); thus, any model or simulation can 
be defined by the figure given on page 60. 

This matrix makes it possible to find out how to improve the model, 
and how much such an improvement is worth (i.e., to do a dost-benefit analysis 
of resources and allocations). Thus, one is able to keep a proper ratio 
between the cost of the analysis and its ultimate value. 

VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY OF SIMULATIONS 

The value of a simulation is related to its reliability 

The reliability of a simulation is a product of two factors: (1) the 
validity of the simulation (in the sense that it simulates the right thing in the 
desired way), (2) the constraints that limit its use. 

K. Deutsch, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

*Please note that in this case, formality has nothing to do with rigidity. 

For another approach to the question of validation and reliability, see, C. F. 
Flermanii, “Validation Problems in Games and Simulations with Special Reference to 
Models of Internationa fplitics”, Science, Vol, 12 (1967), 
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MAPPING SENTENCE OF MODELS AND SIMULATIONS 



model that uses 
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language and is \ stocastic 
uncertai n 


normati ve 


instrimentall 


> expressing 


distribution 

frequency 

interaction 


Simulation has 


in the form of 



machine-machine \ 
machine-man 
, man -man 


va1 ue 
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Our mapping sentence can be presented by a multi -dimensional matri: 

(Lines) / Mathematical physical verbal 

Distribution frequency — interaction 

Stati c 1 i near dynami c 


(,V) 


(Rows) 


substance 


Normative 


I 


parti al 

! 

I 

I 

\ 

comprehensive 






Simulations can be mapped on a continuum from machine-machine to 
man-man. Between these two extremes are various combinations between 
‘man’ and ‘machine’. 

The reliability of man-man simulation cannot be higher than the relia- 
bility of the individual who participates in the simulation or the individual 
who is part of the simulated system. Human behaviour is the product of 
interaction among many factors; even the same behaviour by two different 
people may be caused, by different factors. 

One difiiciilty in this context is that people perceive reality in different 
ways, and so react to it in different ways. Hence, their reaction is inter- 
preted in diflerent waysf. This point can be further developed but it 
suggests that the reliability of man-man simulation is a function of the 


*The matrix includes some empty cells. 

lOne should be aware of this point when using the Delphi technique. 
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communication network—wliicli can be characterised by the communication’s 
intensity, frequency, explicitness and quality. (Quality is related to the 
deviation between what was said in a message and the way it was perceived,- 
the deviation between how the sender/receiver of the message wants to react, 
and how he really reacts, the deviation between the meaning of his reaction 
message, and how it is interpreted by other receiver). 

At first glance, this seems to be an important barrier to every man-man 
simulation; however, these communication problems exist in reality, not 
only in simulated situations. Consequently, improving the simulation’s 
communication network involves a danger of over-optimisation — in the sense 
that the simulation will be too good to reflect reality, and thus would not 
be reliable. 

In line with this argument, it was claijned that simulations describe the 
behaviour of the individual in game-like situations, and not the behaviour 
of the indiv'dual in reality While participating in a simulation, one 
may be exposed to a Hawthorne effect — so the results of the simulation are 
not real. However, since the participant is able to see the results of every 
decision he makes, to analyse the decision, and to search for new alternatives, 
there is a fair possibility that he will be able to make a better decision in 
reality. The use of simulation trains the decision-maker to quickly get better 
insight into the problem and the possible consequences of each alternative 
action. Without simulation, he may be bound to the conservative or pessi- 
mistic approach that “there is a very low probability that the future will be 
much better than the past, so let us stick to the past” — /.e., let us use an 
‘incrementaF or ‘satisfying’ approach. 

As a matter of fact, the man-man type of simulation has a built-in-device 
for improvement. The fact that simulation can be recorded, analysed and 
repeated (with the same player or with other players) provides the simulator 
with the kind of knowledge that enables him to improve Ms simulation. 

The reliability of machine-machine simulation results partly from the 
problems of man-man simulations and partly from the nature of the technical 
devices used. One thing is clear: there is no pure type of machine-machine 
model, since the human mind is always somewhere behind it. 

The logical validity of a programme does not mean that the right para- 
meters were included, that their real interrelations!: ips were programmed, or 
that individually or collectively they are valid or relevant (in reality) beyond 
the definition that was assigned to them. 


Cfi P. H. Ray, and R. D, Duke, in W. D. Coplin, op. cit.^ p. 155. 
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Many deficiencies of machine-machine simulation are due to the fact 
that the programming language, the character of the machine, and the use of a 
programmer bring in constraints and biases. These are not so serious when 
we are simulating 'mechanical’ systems, but they are fundamental when we 
are trying to simulate social systems. 

Much can be said about the deficiencies of simulations — both man-man 
and machine-machine. However, these deficiencies should be considered 
in light of the fact that simulations can be improved by replication and by 
a parallel use of alternative methods of inquiry. 

There are at least two counter arguments against those who suspect the 
reliability of simulating as h scientific tool: (1) Simulation is not less reliable 
than any other research method, since while simulating one can use almost 
all the techniques that are used in non-simulated research, (2) E. S. Quade 
remarks: “Simulation . . . can be used to tackle many seemingly unmanage- 
able or previously untouched problems where a traditional analytic formula- 
tion is at least initially infeasible 

D. F. Kress suggests six strategies for improving the validity of simula- 
tions;®’ however, the possibilities for improvement should not be presented in 
numerical terms, but rather in financial terms. The resources available put 
the real limit on improvement of any simulation; otherwise, one could use 
replicas and other means of scientific inquiry to improve his simulation. 

If an increase in the reliability of a simulation is a function of the 
resources available, we have to decide how much the reliability of a certain 
result is worth to us. Thus, by cost-benefit analysis, we can locate the point 
at which it is still worth spending resources in order to improve the reliability 
of a certain simulation. This is represented graphically below. First, we 
build a curve that represents the cost-benefit ratios that are relevant to the 
case. (See Figure 1 on p. 63j. 

This curve has a U shape, since there is only one ratio that optimises 
the relation between them. Any movement from this point involves an 
increase in the cost. This curve can be built empirically for every case. 

The various relationships between costs and degree of error can now be 
defined. The curve created by the function f=c(R) expresses the cost of an 
increase in reliability, and the curve of the function f~c(E) expresses the 
total cost of every error. (See Figure 2 on p. 63). 


3* E. S. Quade, 1968, op. dt., p, 44. Cf. E. S. Quade, 1964, p. 167. J. R. Raser, 
op. at., p. 103. P. H. Ray, and R. D. Duke, in W. D. Copiin, op. at. p. 157, 

3’ P. F. Kress, “On Validation Simulation with Special Attention to the Simulation 
of International Politics” cit. by Raser, op. at., p. 114. 
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Figure 1. 



Figure 2. 

These curves are built in an empirical way, and they intersect at an 
equilibrium point between the cost of reliability and the total cost of error. 
Their common curve gives us the total cost of the system — i.e., the cost of 
each error, and the cost of ensuring that there will not be a bigger error. 
This common function has a minimum point, identical to the equilibrium 
point between f— c(R) and f~c(E). 

By transformation, it can be shown that the minimum point M on the 
cost-benefit curve is identical to the point M ’ in the cost-error curves. Thus, 
We can deterjnine the tolerance we are willing to bear and. its exact price. 
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CONCLUSION 

The case for more intensive use of simulation in policy analysis lies in 
the capabilities that the policy analyst gains: assimilation of additional 
knowledge, and greater flexibility in the use of definitions and opinions. If 
policy analysis can be designed like computer programming, the use of 
subroutines may enable the analyst to devote more time to analyzing their 
inputs and outputs— thereby, getting better understanding of the process by 
which the initial inputs were transformed into the final outputs. 

When the analyst has to deal with a population policy, for instance, he 
may be interested in the interrelationships among the economic, sociological, 
judicial, medical and other aspects of each alternative policy in the short, 
medium and long runs. The analyst may not be interested in (or able to 
understand) all of the calculations and considerations that are used by experts 
in each field. Nevertheless, by the use of subroutines for these disciplines, 
the analyst can examine different values, attitudes and beliefs — thereby 
gaining a more comprehensive view, increasing his sensitivity and insight, 
and lowering his threshold of problem apprehension. 

And once a simulation is built, it can be refined with the feedback from 
reality — and then be utilised to explore new ways to achieve previous goals 
or to deal with new problems. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND ACCOUNTABIEITYj 
ATTITUDES OF THE POLITICAL EXECUTIVE, 
SCIENTISTS AND CIVIL SERVANTS, 1952-70" 

Balwant Bhaneja & Michael Gibbons 


T his paper examines the attitudes which prevailed within the Indian 
Government, towards its accountability for scientific research affairs 
during the 1 952-70 period. Three important constituents of the Government 
examined here are: political executive (ministers and prime ministers), 
scientists (agency heads), and the civil servants (secretariat). 

Accountability is defined here as an obligation to reveal, explain, and to 
justify one’s actions. It refers to the way in which responsibilities, financial 
or other, the origins of which may be political, constitutional or hierarchical, 
are discharged.’’- The term, as such, suggests a relationship between two or 
more entities. The Government is held accountable to the legislature; 
members of the legislature, on the other hand, are authorised constitutionally 
to scrutinise the Government’s performance. Through this the Government is 
desired not only to answer to legislature for its political decisions, but also to 
account for the performance of the Administration in the implementation of 
approved policies. 

Dell describes this arrangement as a system of ‘checks and balances’. 
He states that it would be wrong to suggest that if the framework of responsi- 
bility is inadequate, the result will be irresponsibility.^ But it is the value 
accorded to responsibility in public decision-making which enhances the 
capacity of a Government. 

SYSTEM OF INSTITUTIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 

The system of institutional accountability within India’s Central 
Government has pursued the following pattern of delegated authority. The 

*This paper was prepared at the Department of Liberal Studies in Science, University 
of Manchester. It is adapted from a chapter of my doctoral thesis “Science and Politics 
in India; Accountability of Scientific Research Policy Structures, 1952-70”. Manches- 
ter: University of Manchester, Unpublished Ph.D. Thesi.s, 1975. 

^ D. C. Hague and B. L, R. Smith {tdiS.), The Dilemma of Accoimtability in Modern 
Government: Independence versus Control, London, Macmillan, 1971, p. 311, 

2 Edmund Dell, Po//rzc<7/ Responsibility and Industry, London, George Allen & Unwin 
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minister as the head of a ministry retains overall responsibility for it, he is 
its chief spokesman both within the Cabinet and in Parliament. The role of 
the secretariat is to provide the minister with ‘impartial’ policy advice, and 
day-to-day account of the working of the policy-implementing departments 
and executive agencies under the ministry. As the administrator in charge 
of the research agencies, the scientist agency-head deals with the execution 
of policy programmes. He is responsible to the minister through the 
secretariat for the agency’s activities. 

A department functions under a secretary’s charge; it is within itself a 
substantially homogeneous unit comprising a network of junior secretaries 
and civil servants to look after various aspects of the department. The two 
major functions of a secretary are: (1) principal adviser to the minister in 
matters of policy and administration; (2) representative of the department 
before the Parliamentary Committee on Public Accounts.® 

The departmental secretariat is separated from the executive action 
agencies so that the secretary and his staff can provide relatively objective 
advice to the minister on the functioning of the agency. The major scientific 
research agencies have been given autonomous status by allowing each 
agency to function under a scientist who acts as its head-administrator. The 
research-agency, in general, is given authority to determine its own research 
and related aspects of its development and utilisation. 

Such an ideal system of responsibility, although flawless in appearance, 
does not always exist in practice. The time scale of a policy is usually long. 
Ministers come and go; the administration and the agencies have the on-going 
function of carrying out policies over a long-term period. In addition, both 
at the secretariat and the agency level, the departments have their own vested 
interests — ^they have a staff to protect, and over the years, they have evolved 
for themselves a point of view which distinguishes them from the other 
departments. 

For examining the attitudes of the aforementioned three constituents, 
the following sources have been utilised. Firstly, the declarations of both 
ministers and the prime ministers on accountability with respect to science 
affairs .since Independence are studied. This is done by analysing their 
speeches which were made before various gatherings of distinguished scien- 
tists. Secondly, the views of scientific leadership on accountability of their 
activities are assessed by examining the pronouncements made by leading 
scientists at Government-sponsored conferences and advisory committees. 


® Asok Chanda, Indian AdmimMtion, ipudoji, George Allen & Unwin, 1960 
pp. 340, 143, 
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Fiaaliy, two reports of the Administrative Reforms Commission’s study 
team on scientific departments are examined, in order to understand the 
diverging positions adopted by secretariat administration and agency 
scientists on the subject. 

Tl-iE POLITICAL EXECUTIVE AND ACCOUNTABILITY 

Tile expressed views of the political leadership on the issue of scientific 
research accountability have been few and far between. During the Nehru 
period (1950-64), the leadership was mainly concerned with expansion of the 
research institutions. There seemed to be unanimous acceptance of the need 
to create scientific agencies, laboratories and research centres. It was only 
in the mid-sixties when the number of national laboratories had grown to 
more than thirty (as compared to four in 1950) and the budget for research 
activities had increased fourfold that concern for dividends from investments 
made in scientific research was expressed. 

Autonomous Science and Economic Development 

Until 1964, the political leadersliip advocated the need for scientists 
to be provided wuth the maximum possible opportunities to explore the new 
dimensions of science which ultimately would eradicate the immense problem 
of poverty in India. The value placed by the leadership upon this freedom 
was very high. Prime Minister Nehru in 1952 pointed out: ‘Tn an authorita- 
rian regime there is much progress all around, but there is also a tendency for 
man’s mind to become limited because it has no freedom to develop. In a 
sense the very development of a highly technical civilisation begins to alfect 
man unconsciously and you may get the uniform mind from the creative 
mind”.^ In a democratic political system like India, he stated, scientific 
development would take place if there was an ‘atmosphere of free inquiry’; 
such an atmosphere could be created only if no ‘nationalistic and govern- 
mental pressures’ were imposed upon scientific minds.® 

Comparing the scientist and the administrator, Nehru regarded the 
former as superior because of his capabilities to deliver the material goods 
for modernisation of the country. He stated: 

“For tiiis reason, our conception should change and we should recognise 

Inaugural Address at the 39th Session of the Indian Science Congress Association, 
Part {, Proceedings of the 39th Session, Calcutta, 1962, p. 31. 

® Inaugural Address at the 42nd Session of the Indian Science Congress Association, 
Part I, Proceedings of the 42nd Session, Itayoda, 1955, p. 35, 
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that the engineers and scientists are far more important than the 
administrators, insofar as the progress of nation is concerned,”® 

His faith in the scientists was such that he openly defended them in the face 
of criticism. When some eminent foreign scientists told him that there was 
an element of ‘ivory tower’ attitude among Government scientists, Nehru 
remarked, “I do not think the criticism is correct”.'^ While the political 
leadership looked down upon the administrator as a ‘conservative’ legacy 
of colonial rule, scientists and technologists were regarded as the ‘progressive’ 
co-partners in the national development programmes. On the significant 
importance of mutual cooperation between scientists and politicians, Nehru 
reflected philosophically: 

“In the olden days, the men of knowledge had had to go to those in 
power for their maintenance. Their works had to be dedicated to 
those who dominated that age. But now the scientist stands on the 
same footing as the politician. The scientists having become fairly 
important, the politician, whether he knows anything about science or 
not, now praises science all the time.”® 

At the ministerial level, the attitude of the minister responsible for 
scientific research, closely followed the Prime Minister’s line of thinking. 
At the combined 51st and 52nd session of the Indian Science Congress, the 
Minister for Scientific Research, Dr. Humayun Kabir, reiterated, “science 
could not flourish unless there was a democratic atmosphere”.** Such a 
democratic atmosphere was to be created through the State’s increasing role 

® Inaugural Address at the 42nd Session of the Indian Science Congress Association, 
op. cit, p. .35. 

Even until his death in 1964, Nehr believed that one of the major causes of the retard- 
ed pace of India’s development was the outmoded administrative practices. He felt 
that the lack of impact of science on Indian society was due to increasing bureaucratiza- 
tion of science. He was amazed that the senior scientist-administrators were themselves 
tending to become ‘bureaucrats’ safeguarding their research territories, seeking status 
and power for its own sake. Appealing to the scientists in 1963, he said, “I would suggest 
to you that you should. . . think how we can get out of the governmental way of looking 
at things. I was inclined to think that some of our laboratories were gradually succumbing 
to our Governmental way, I think a deliberate effort should be made by them to work 
outside the Governmental scheme of things.” 

Inaugural Address at the 50th Session of the Indian Science Congress Association, Delhi, 
1963, cited in Ward Morehouse, “Nehru and Science, The Vision of New Indian 

Journal of Public Administration, 1969, 15(3), p. 496. 

' Inaugural Address at the 42nd Session of the Indian Science Congress Association, 
op. cit., p. 34. 

® Inaugural Address at the 31th Session of the Indian Science Congress Association, 
Part I, Proceedings of the 37th Session, Poona, 1950, p. 29. 

® Presidential Address at the 5 1st and 52nd Combined Session of the Indian Science 
Congress Association, Part II, Proceedings of the 51st and 52nd combined Session, 
Calcutta, 1965, p. 7. 
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in the promotion of scientific research yet “without, however, trying to 
influence directly the aims or programmes of scientific organisations or 
individual scientists.”^® 

Ill 1966, when Shrimati Indira GandJii became Prime Minister she attri- 
buted the discrepancy between the Government’s policy intent and action to 
organisational gaps within the Government. At Varanasi, addressing a 
gathering of scientists, she described the existing relationship between science 
and development as loose and uncertain.’^- 

“Too much is left to chance or to personal initiative. Institutional 
links need to be strengthened. We need more science in planning and 
more planning in science. Hitherto, the scientist has not been 
adequately associated with the formulation of our plans and it has 
been left to him to choose the projects through which he can further 
them. Even in this he has seldom had sufficient support. The 
machinery for utilising his research funding through the process of 
development, design and manufacture has been rather crude. It is 
staggering to visualise how much has to be done and that too with 
no loss of time.”-^® 

Need for Justification of Investment in Scientific Research 

In November 1970, in a more pointed statement on the value the 
Government placed on seeking justification of investment in scientific 
research programme, the Prime Minister said that the “nation had not secured 
sufficient returns from the quantitative expansion of scientific research”.^® 
Some of the questions which were constantly being asked both within and 
outside of Government, Shrimati Gandhi noted, were essentially related to the 
Government’s performance in meeting the objectives of economic moderni- 
sation. These questions were: what were the goals to be achieved in terms 
of enhanced productive capacity or the supply of new goods and services; 
what were the scientific and technological means available to achieve these 
goals; and what proportion of these could be provided with existing know- 
ledge and institutional capabilities.^^ For this, the Prime Minister pointed 
out, a fundamental change in the existing approach to the management of 
scientific and technological institutions was required. The three objectives 

Presidential Address at the 51st and' 52nd Combined Session of the Indian Science 
Congress Association, o^. 

Inaugural Address at the 55th Session of the Indian Science Congress Association, 
Part I, Proceedings of the 55th Session, Varanasi, 1968, p. 39. 

12 ibid., p. 39. 

13 Text of Prime Minister Smt. Indira Gandhi’s Inaugural Address In Committee on 
Science and Technology (COST), Proceedings of the Third National Conference of 
Scientists, Technologists and Educationists, November 1970, p. 50. 

ibid., pp. 55-56, 
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of tlie new approacli should be: (1) the balance between the need for freedom 
of research and the requirement of accountability of research institutions; 
(2) basic changes in personnel practices as applied to scientific and educational 
institutions: assuming that we replace the prevailing system of selection 
through the UPSC by a decentralised selection system, can the scientific 
community take the responsibility for operating it with the utmost integrity 
and objectivity; (3) fmaliy, the democratisation of decision-making in labora- 
tories, universities, scientific agencies and, indeed, in the scientific community 
as a whoIeP^’ 

When a new Department of Science and Technology was set up in 1971, 
its Minister echoed similar views. He agreed that there was “unease about 
the rate and direction” of India’s scientific progress and that the Govermnent 
wanted to know whether the national laboratories were pursuing the right 
scientific goals— whether enough research and development was being under- 
taken in the Government laboratories; what was the rate of return on the 
Government’s investment into scientific research; was the balance between 
basic and applied research about right; were the appropriate scientists and 
technologists being trained.^® 

SCIENTISTS AND ACCOUNTABILITY 

Scientists, since Independence, have maintained that their work should 
be independent of bureaucratic and political interference because of the 
creative nature of research activities; and if justification of performance was 
mandatory, then an entirely different set of standards should be used to 
evaluate their work. They have often referred to the Government mandate 
of the 1.958 Scientific Policy Resolution. This Resolution emphasises the 
‘urgent’ necessity of “individual initiative of acquisition and dissemination 
of knowledge to ensure that the creative talents of men and women is 
encouraged and finds full scope in scientific activity”.^’ 

At the First and Secojid Conferences of Scientists and Educationists 
held ill 1958 and 1963 respectively, the areas which occupied the attention of 
scientist-delegates were mainly related to implementation of the aims pro- 
claimed in the Scientific Policy Resolution. One of the major tasks laid 
down at the First Conference was to strive for better salary scales and service 
conditions for scientific and technical personnel employed in various R & D 
and teaching establishments. It was stressed that the senior scientists’ service 

Text of Prime Minister Smt. Indira Gandhi’s Inaugural Address in COST, op. cit ., . 
P. 57. _ 

Minister of Science and Technology, C. Subramaniam’s foreword to the National 
Committee on Science and Technology (NCST), An Approach to the Science and Techno- 
logy Plan, Now Delhi, Department of Science and Technology, January, 1973. 
i'' For the text of the Resolution, sccLok Sabha Debates, 13-3-58, v. 13, cc. 4736-4739, 
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conditions should be made comparable to the superior administrative services 
so that the best brains could be attracted to the scientists’ profession d® A 
similar theme was followed at the Second Conference held in 1963 where a 
case for liberalisation of conditions of recruitment for scientific personnel was 
made. Other areas which came under discussion dealt mainly with themes 
such as provision of complete autonomy for research agencies; encourage- 
ment for individual scientists to pursue independent lines of research; release 
of scientists from administrative work; facilities for scientists to undertake 
consultative work on both institutional and individual basis; and facilities 
for foreign travel to improve the quality and quantum of research.^® 

It was only at the November 1970’s Third Conference of Scientists, 
Technologists and Educationists that an explicit stance on the issue of account- 
ability of scientific research was taken. The rescue of the scientific depart- 
ments from existing ‘outmoded and cumbersome’ audit reviews and purchase 
procedures was described as a ‘high priority’ task of the Government 
at this Conference. It was recommended that the audit system should 
become “constructive in its orientation so that the focus is on suggesting 
corrective action for the future rather than mere fault-finding from the past”. 
Each technological and scientific agency within the Government should be 
accorded the status of a Department. Furthermore, that organisational 
format of the research agency be made flexible — a structure similar to board 
or commission, with a scientist or technologist as its chief executive, with 
the rank of a Government secretary.^^ 

It was agreed that although a cost-benefit evaluation of scientific 
research was necessary, “satisfactory techniques of measurement were not 
as yet available in India”; therefore, more studies were required to ‘evolve 
a suitable methodology’ while taking into consideration the tasks assigned 
to the agency concerned and the environment in which it had to operate.^^ 

THE CIVIL SERVICE AND ACCOUNTABILITY 

The civil service viewpoint on this subject has been to defend the 
secretariat’s traditional function of overseeing the agencies. It has sought 

Minerva, op. cit., pp. 245-256. The section on ‘reports and documents’ contains a 
list of recommendation made at the First and the Second Conference of Scientists and 
Educationists, convened in 1958 and 1963 respectively. 

ibid., pp, 254-256. The achievements of the first two conferences of Scientists and 
Educationists were very limited. As Dr, Bhabha, the chief atomic scientist, some years 
later commented, “they merely take a lot of the time of a lot of our scientists, resulting 
in needless and avoidable expenditure and achieve very little. I am not therefore in 
favour of any such meeting being organized.” Bhabha’s comments cited in the 19th 
Report, Estimates 1967-68, Fourth Lok Sabha, February, 1968, p. 52, 

20 COST, o/?. c/n, p. 17. 
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that the same rales, regulatiojis and procedures of scrutiny be applied to 
research agencies as those normally operative in other Government depart- 
ments. 

The two reports by the Administrative Reforms Commission (ARC)^® 
on the prevailing administrative procedures of the Government scientific 
departments reflect the attitudes of the secretariat. The reports highlight 
the extent of positional differences between the secretariat civil servants and 
the scientist agency-heads. 

The ARC’S study team on scientific departments was set up in June 
1966 with the object of recommending reforms for the administrative structure 
of Government scientific research organisations. Its major function was to 
ensure that the “maximum benefits are obtained from the existing scientific 
and technological potential ' of the country by providing it with the right 
type of administrative set-up and working procedures’’.^'^ 

The study team comprised nine members and a chairman. Seven 
members were senior scientist-administrators representing the respective 
research agencies (and other scientific departments). Of the two non- 
scientist members, one was a senior civil servant of secretary’s rank and the 
otlier one a leading industrialist. The team was chaired by Professor M. S, 
Thacker, a prominent member of the Planning Commission. Thacker, since 
Independence, had actively sought for autonomy of scientific organisations, 
and had contributed to the formulation of programmes for the administration 
and organisation of science within Government, and at the United Nations.^® 

The cleavage between scientists and the secretariat officials’ viewpoints 
came to li^t in March 1968 when Thacker decided to resign from the chair- 
manship of the team. The chief cause of Thacker’s resignation was the 
secretariat member of the team’s insistence on a dissenting note being added 
to the Thacker Report.^® 


Administrative Reforms Commission, Report of the Study Team on Scientific Depart- 
ments, Part I, (Chairman: M. S. Thacker), New Delhi, Government of India, March 
1968. Also sec, Administrative Reforms Commission, Report of the Study Team on 
Scientific Departments (Chaiiman: D. K. Kunte), New Delhi, Government of India, 
1970. 

Administrative Reforms Commission, op. cit.. Part I, p. 2. 

See M. S. Thacker, Organization and Planning of Scientific and Technological Policies, 
United Nations Conference on the Application of Science and Technology for the benefit 
of less developed areas; Document No. E/CONF. 30-1-24, October 30, 1962. Also see, 
M. S. Thacker, “Scientist and Administrator”, Indian Journal of Public Administration, 
Xn(3), 1966, pp. 618-620. 

Administrative Reforms Commission, op. cit.. Part I, pp. 66-72. Supplementary 
Note of K. P. Mathrani, Secretary, Ministry of Irrigation and Power, Government of 
India, attached as Appendix I to the report. 
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The secretariat-member in this note pointed out that the Thacker 
Report, did not, in general, present a ‘balanced’ view of the problems of 
scientific departments and the improvements necessary to secure the maximum 
benefits. He felt that the claims made by the agency-scientists for further 
autonomy of scientific departments were exaggerated; they were mainly 
based upon their personal feelings that the interposition of lay administrators 
in the workings of research organisations handicapped its working. For this, 
the dissenting member suggested that an independent study should have 
been undertaken to examine how far these factors w'ere, in actuality, affecting 
the working of the agencies. It was felt that the scientist members in their 
recommendations had shown a lack of comprehension of the fundamental 
principles of public administration within the Central Government in India. 

With Thacker’s resignation, the study team was reconstituted in 
October 1968. D. K. Kunte, a member of Parliament, was consequently 
appointed as new chairman of the study team. Kunte in his preliminary 
review of tlie Thacker Report agreed that the earlier report had ‘significant 
gaps’ and, in the main, showed biases of the majority membership.®® The 
new study team was given the task of bridging those gaps. Their revised 
report was submitted to the Commission as the final report on the subject 
in January 1970; the scientist-members, however, refused to become signa 
tories to it. They informed the chairman that only the earlier Thacker 
Report was acceptable to them. 

Agency-heads versus Secretariat Areas of Disagreement 

There were four main areas in which the scientist-members were in 
disagreement with the secretariat representative (and the M.P. chairman). 
These areas were: (1) definition of autonomy and accountability, (2) general 
principles of administration, (3) recruitment of scientific personnel, and 
(4) procurement of equipment and supplies. 

Autonomy and Accountability: The final report’s approach to the 
concepts of ‘autonomy’ and ‘accountability’ was more specific, and, avoided 
the vagueness evident in the Thacker Report. The latter, elaborating upon 
a scheme of responsibility for research agencies, had stated : 

“Delegation of powers must be carried out as a conscious act of policy 
In a research organisation, such delegation is, in most cases, clearly 

ARC, op. cit., Part I, pp. 67-68. Supplementary Note of K. P. Mathrani, op. cit. 
pp. 67-68. 

Administrative Reforms Commission, (Chairman. D. ,K. Kunte), op. cit., p, 4, 
The new study team’s chairman in his letter to the Administrative Reforms Commission' 
reviewing his predecessor’s report pointed out that the Thacker Report was neither 
study-based nor objective. It had “certain serious gaps” and did not take full note of 
the policies and pronouncements of the Government of India, pp. i. See also pp, 125-30 
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related to confidence and rapport between personnel at the policy- 
making body and its secretariat and those in the laboratories — factors 
which can grow only through working together over a period of 
time.”^® 

The report did not go beyond this to show how the delegated system of 
authority would be related to accountability and criteria required for evalua- 
tion. The final report, on the otiter hand, elaborating upon this aspect, 
and added this rider to the above statement: 

Delegation, liowever, has to be related to the concept of accountability 

to be enforced through the assessment of results produced on a time 

and eKpenditure scale, as well as examination of propriety of expen- 
diture* and administration practices involved.^® 

The secretariat-member was of the opinion that in addition to pro- 
priety audit, the research agencies must be subjected to an ‘external’ audit 
by a board of scientist auditors.®^ This audit would look into the scientific 
merits of results achieved, and aim to bring out, in detail, how the workings 
of the scientific departments and the results achieved were related to national 
, goals. In such an audit system, justification for financial cost would be 
.ascertained by an appraisal of whether results were commensurate with 
expenditure. Six criteria were to be adopted for evaluation. These were; 

(1) Were the results of a comparable nature and magnitude with those 
the project had sought to achieve? If not, in what feature did they fall short 
of, or differ from expectations? 

(2) Had the results been relevant to the solution of a specific problem — 
local, national or international— and to what extent did they bring the solution 
nearer? 

(3) What were the actual benefits likely to accrue to the country, and 
how were the results to be employed to serve the objectives in view? 

(4) What were the time targets for various stages of work for pilot 
:)rojects and subsequent large-scale experiment, and how had tliey been ful- 
illed? 

' (5) What was the extent of viability of process/product for large-scale 

idoption with minimum modifications in plant apparatus and technology? 

; 28 /j^dmiaislrativc Reforms Commission, Part I, op. a7., p. 15. 

Administrative Reforms Commission (Chairman: D. K. Kunte), op. at., p. 16. 

; ^^‘Propnety audit is normally carried out by the Comptroller and Auditor General. 

: ibid., pp. 39-41. Secretariat Member Mathrani’s views were fully supported by the 

* aairman Kunte. 
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(6) Were tlie results commensurate witli the costs involved, or could 
these have been achieved with less expenditure.®^ 

The secretariat-member felt that this method of accoutability would 
give due recognition to scientific achievements being made either indivi- 
dually, as a group, or as an organisation. 

Other Areas of Disagreement 

On the issue of location of scientist agency-heads within the ministry, 
the secretariat representative stressed that the system of Central Govern- 
ment’s public administration consciously separated the ministry’s secretariat 
from the executive agencies. This had been done in order to ensure that the 
minister in charge and the Government as a whole had advice and assistance 
of trained administrators who were not directly connected with the func- 
tioning of the executive organisations. It was, therefore, immaterial whe- 
tliere the officers who advised the minister were lay administrators or scien- 
tific personnel, provided they were not directly involved in day-to-day opera- 
tions of a policy-implementing agency which might render their advice sub- 
jective in character Regarding the recruitment policy, the secretariat 
official did not accept the need to establish a separate body for recruitment 
of scientific personnel, independent of the Central Government agency, the 
Union Public Service Commission (UPS’C). It was suggested that instead 
of creating a parallel structure, due weight should be given to the advice of 
technical and scientific advisers within the Public Service Commission it- 
self. A ‘reported reluctance’ on the part of some eminent scientists and 
technologists to associate themselves with the UPSC as personnel advisers 
was noted. The report added that the UPSC was an impartial prestigious 
agency and that “aiding such a body for the selection of personnel for scien- 
tific/technoiogical jobs at senior levels should not be an act unsuited to the 
dignity of even the highest scientists in the country”.®^ 

The scientists maintained that their work was of a special nature, 
which must in all its spheres remain ‘autonomous’, and should be made 
answerable only to a body of specialists. Even before the Administrative 
Reforms Commission (ARC) study team began its work on scientific depart- 
ments, its chairman, M. S. Thacker, describing the priorities and tasks of 
this team asserted that the scientific institutions should build up their own 

ARC, op. cit.. Secretariate Member Mathrani views were full supported by the 
chairman Kunte pp. 40-41. 

iZw/., pp, 18-19; see also Part I, pp, ci7., p. 70. 

ibid., pp. 48-51, Messrs. Mathrani and Kunte further added that in, fact “men of 
comparable eminence in other fields of national activities have never voiced such dis- 
approval of sitting on the UPSC Boards. . . the UPSC has always given due weight to the 
opinions of these experts.” 
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traditions and working methods to ‘suit the genius of scientists’. The scien- 
tific institutions could not afford to carry the ‘deadweight’ of ‘colonial 
bureaucratic traditions’ which were regarded in the regulatory administra- 
tive departments as something of an end in themselves. This, according to 
Thacker, called for “expert knowledge of a higher degree” and a mere gene- 
ral knowledge of scientific disciplines did not serve this purpose.^® This 
view of the scientists’ superiority led to the Thacker Report’s recommenda- 
tion for the promotion of agency-head from an advisory position to that of 
a secretary within the ministry. The agency-head was considered the most 
suitable person, possessing expert knowledge both in the affairs of science 
and administration. He was expected to be both adviser and advocate, 
and responsible for the implementation and execution of scientific program- 
mes simultaneously. This proposal was unanimously supported by the 
scientists. 

SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

In this paper, the attitudes of the three key constituents of the Govern- 
ment have been examined to discover the value placed upon the system of 
institutional responsibility by scientists, secretariat administrators and 
rninisters. From the above examination, it is clear that during 1950-72, 
a distinct gap persisted between the administrator and the scientist, repre- 
senting two diverging viewpoints on institutional responsibility. The agency- 
head’s emphasis on a ‘republic of science’ concept, perpetuated the notion 
of autonomous scientific affairs; the administrator, on the other hand, held 
to the traditional role of being a regulatory entity, prepared to account, first 
to the minister, and then to Parliament. 

While the scientists maintained that their work was of a ‘special’ na- 
ture, the administrators argued that the job of administering was basically 
‘generalist’. The secretariat was not responsible for overseeing the activi- 
ties of just one agency but generally interacted with several ministerial depart- 
ments and other executive agencies within the same ministry. The job re- 
quired a wide knowledge of skills in personnel and financial matters, such 
as shrewdness and firm-handedness in controlling the establishment branches; 
the ability to guide and manage people of diverse capacities; and a fine 
judgement for what was practicable in a given situation.^® Furthermore, 
with ever inci*easing specialisation in narrower fields, who was to determine 
the criteria of specialisation necessary, for example, to fill a position of 


Thacker, Iwlkm Journal of Public Administration, op. cit., p. 620, 

Rai-naswamy R. Iyer, “Understanding our Bureaucracy”, Indian Journal of Public 
Administration, Xil(3), 1966, p. 699. 
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secretary in the agriculture ministry. Should he be a botanist, a bio-cbemist, 
a geneticist, an agriculture engineer or an irrigation expert ?* 

It would, however, be wrong to assume that the problem of bureaucra- 
tisation was a figment of the imagination of scientist agency-heads. Had 
there been no problem, the Government would not have felt any need to set 
up an elaborate Administrative Reforms Commission. Even the adminis- 
trators agreed that the delays, red tape and complex biireaucratisation pro- 
cedure led to general public frustration and disenchantment with Indian 
bureaucracy. As one Deputy Secretary remarked : “If we inherited a for- 
mal and complex system and ritualistic ways of behaviours, we have certainly 
made these our own. How else can we account for the fact that given 
an opportunity to draft a completely new set of rules we end by devising 
systems which are even more complicated and elaborate than existing 
ones.”^'^ 

Recapitulating, the political leadership, for long, favoured scientists; 
the implied sense of ‘partnership’ with scientists, until late sixties, was based 
upon the realisation that the programmes of both scientist and minister 
suffered at the hands of the administration; who, as a non-active partici- 
pant in the modernisation programmes, could afford to adopt a continual 
critical stance on mere procedural and regulatory grounds. At the same 


the dissenting note on the Thacker Report, the secretariat member pointed out 
that such singular emphasis upon specialist versus generalist themes distorted the real pro- 
blems faced by the scientific departments and agencies. He stated that it might be partly 
true that the development of Indian science had been handicapped by the administrative 
set up under which it had to function; but, there were several other factors which had come 
in the way of securing maximum results from the money and effort expended on research. 
These factors were not external but were mainly related to the inefficient internal function- 
ing of autonomous research agency and its laboratories which were generally administer- 
ed by ‘expert’ scientists. 

Mathrani in his dissenting note cited the Indian Institute of Public Administration’s 
findings on the study entitled, “Communication to and utilisation by Industry of the 
results of research done at CSIR Laboratories”. The study in its findings pointed out 
that the poor results of this Agency were due to: 

(a) organisational weaknesses, 

(b) lack of proper attention paid to cost and time considerations, 

(c) poor product developmental facilities — personnel, skills, attitudes, and confidence 
were generally lacking. 

(d) impractical results which were not in a readily usable form, ofl’ered by laboratories 
to industry, and 

(e) a physical and psychological gap which existed, between the researchers and 

' 'industry. , ■ ■ . 

Administrative Reforms Commission, Report of the Study Team on Scieniific Depart- 
ments, Part I, (Chairman: M. S. Thacker), New Delhi, Government of India, March, 
68, pp. 66-67. 

ibid., pp. 706-707. 
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tijTic, the leadership did not wish the scientist to be fully autonomous because 
of the massive public investment required in science, and the uncertainty 
of iong-terni results of research. However, by late sixties, a change in 
attitude towards the notion of accountability was becoming evident among 
all the three constituents. With the Government’s active participation in 
‘big technology’ projects, e.g., communication satellite system and space 
research, justification for investment into these programmes and weighing 
of various options became inevitable. Scientists and technologists were 
asked to justify their R & D programmes in terms of impact on national 
socio-economic development.^® 

This change in recent years has led to development of accountable 
science and technology programmes. The programmes of national labora- 
tories, for example, have become increasingly applied and mission-oriented. 
On the secretariat side, as the reforms suggested by the Administrative Re- 
forms Commission transcend mere implementation at the research agency 
level, progress in this direction has been slow. Furthermore, these recom- 
mendations demand professionalisation of the civil service and a wider 
acceptance of new programme, planning and budgeting techniques by those 
who allocate resources for research and those who conduct it. 


For new approaches in science planning in India, see. B. S. Rao, et. al, “-Satellite 
Television: A System Proposal for India”, Space Research in India, 10. 1968. See also: 
National Committee on Science and Technology (NCST), Science and Technology 
Plan, 1974-79 (Draft), I-II, Delhi, Controller of. Publications, 1973-74. 



ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT OF 
RESEARCH ORGANISATIONS* 

M. R. Koihatkar 

T he report of the U.K. committee on the “Management Control of 
Research and Development” (Chairman Sir Solly Ziickerman) has diffe- 
rentiated, under the term R & D, five categories of activity. They are : pure 
basic research, objective basic research, applied (project) research, applied 
(operational) research and development. A.B. Cherns also has adopted a 
similar typology for social scientific research and has further identified the 
specific ‘diffusion’ channels and institutional forms of these activities. The 
aim of pure basic research is mainly advancement of knoAvIedge and is 
carried out in the universities. Its diffusion channel is academic publications. 
The aim of objective basic research is to provide knowledge on which to 
base technological advances. This is mainly carried out in research estab- 
lishments of Government. Its diffusion channel is professional journals. 
The aim of applied research is to evolve a new process, product or service 
and is best carried out in the related industry. In social sciences, applied 
research involves introduction and observation of planned change. Its 
diffusion channel is feedback straight to the administrators of organisations. 

It is thus clear that three typical research organisations are universi- 
ties, Government research establishments, and industrial research units. 

Research, however, is only a small part of the activities of a university, 
the major activity being education and training. According to the estimates 
of the Education Commission (1964-66), even industrialised countries spend 
only about 10 per cent of their total research and development efforts on 
university research and, in India, this proportion is even smaller. Quanti- 
tatively, therefore, research in universities is insignificant and qualitatively, 
problems of administration and management of universities (which A.K. 
Rice has aptly called multi-task organisations) are quite different and best 
regarded as part of the problems of educational rather than research organi- 
sations. We shall, therefore, exclude university administration from our 
discussion. 

However, we may note in passing an important point which has a 
bearing on our subsequent discussion. Traditionally, universities, conceived 

: A'A warded second prize in the II PA Annual Essay Competition 1975. 
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as a community of teachers and students fearlessly pursuing truth and excel- 
lence are regarded as autonomous vis-a-vis outside agencies. Although 
this autonomy practicaOy is or needs to be quahfied in important respects, 
there is a tendency to cherish an image of absolute autonomy supposed 
to be enjoyed by the universities and to carry over this notion to the 
entirely different milieu of research organisations in Government or other 
agencies. 

But while, on the one hand, the scope is thus restricted, on the other 
hand, as the reference to A.B. Cherns would indicate, we propose to adopt a 
more extended definition in some respects. Normally, research connotes 
scientific research but there is sometimes a tendency to identify science 
solely with physical and biological sciences. However, we must reckon 
with sciences relating to social relations or social sciences. In the post- 
Second War period, research in social sciences has also assumed impor- 
tance. As' observed by Don K. Price, the fear of atomic warfare, of irrever- 
sible damage to environment, of the tyrannial use of techniques of com- 
putation and communication and of the immoral use of genetic engineering 
have all contributed to the demand that science develops a new way of know- 
ing based on an acceptance of human values and the main result of this has 
been to give a new emphasis and status to research in social sciences. 
This has led to the growth of organisations engaged in or promoting re- 
search ill social sciences. 

Let us also be clear regarding the terms ‘administration’ and ‘manage- 
ment’. One can regard the former term to refer to public research organi- 
sations and the latter to otliers. Alternatively one can define ‘administra- 
tion’ as an activity concerned with preservation of status quo of an organisa- 
tion and management as an activity concerned with the more laudable ob- 
jectives like growth and development. One can then arrive at the tautolo- 
gical conclusion that we should eliminate administration and go in for 
management of our research organisations. To us, these alternatives appear 
to be either naive or fallacious. We feel that the balance of convenience 
lies in using these terms broadly and interchangeably for our purposes. 

In the light of the foregoing, we may state that we are concerned with 
administration and management of organisations engaged in research in 
physical, biological and social sciences. 

IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH ORGANISATIONS 

Research organisation is a comparatively new form, unlike the univer- 
sity or a scientific society {e.g., the Royal Society in England) . It is essentially 
a manifestation of the differentiation characteristic of socio-economic 
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development. In the scale of occupations, it is classed as quinary occupation 
or occupation of the fifth order. It underlines the rise of ‘knowledge indus- 
try’ where pursuit of knowledge has an instrumental value and its output 
can be thought of as directly related to the scale and intensity of input how- 
soever measured. As pointed out by Daniel Bell, in what he terms as ‘post- 
industrial society’, theoretical knowledge is the central source of innova- 
tion and policy formulation and, therefore, the research organisation, where 
theoretical knowledge is codified and enriched, becomes the axial struc- 
ture. It is thus clear that research organisation as the strategic institution 
of tlie emergent society assumes unprecedented importance. In pre-indus- 
trial or industrial societies, co-existing with post-industrial societies, they 
assume a similar importance because they become the source of hope of 
telescoping a vast amount of change. 

The recent preoccupation with progressively increasing investment as 
a percentage of the gross national product in research and development un- 
derlines the economic dimension of the problem. We may not accept a 
simple correlation between investment in R & D and the stage of development 
as is done, e.g., by S'tevan Dedijer. But we cannot help observing, for exam- 
ple, that in India, the annual expenditure on research and development has 
increased from about Rs. 0.75 crores in 1929-30 to Rs. 28.81 crores in 
1958-59 and to Rs. 246 02 crores in 1973-74. This represents about 0,4 of 
the gross national product (G.N.P.). The National Committee on Science 
and Technology has suggested that expenditure on R & D should reach the 
level of Rs. 1000 crores in 1978-79, i.e., about 1 per cent of the GNP. Al- 
though this proportion will still be less than that in developed countries, 
which ranges from 1.8 per cent in Japan to 4.2 per cent in Soviet Union, 
the outlay in absolute terms is quite high. When research organisations 
claim such a large share of the national resources, the problem of their 
-management cannot but compel attention. 

THREE MODELS OF ORGANISATION 

We will consider mainly the problems of Indian research. As a back- 
drop, we may glance at three models, viz., the British, the American and 
the Soviet. 

In Britain, the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research was 
established in 1916 as a direct, response to war-time conditions. Its staff 
were civil servants. The Medical Research Council was established in 1920. 
It is a non-departmental authority empowered to appoint its own staff. The 
Agricultural Resea.rch Council was established in 1931. In 1954, a separate 
Atomic Energy Authority was established. In the post-Robbins reorganisa- 
tion, a new Department of Soioftce wd Education was established which 
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administers research establishments other than those relating to atomic 
energy and industrial research. Thus the general structure runs down 
from Government department to autonomous council to laboratory. As 
observed in the First Annual Report of the Advisory Council on Scientific 
Policy, 1948, in the civil field there has grown up a special relationship bet- 
ween the departmental and the research authorities which is governed by two 
general principles : 

(1) The executive department should be responsible for identifying 
problems requiring research, settling their order of priority, deci- 
ding when the various investigations should be carried out and 
applying the results. 

(2) The research authorities should be free to initiate background 
research when they think fit, free from administrative control 
of the executive departments and consequently from considerations 
of day-to-day expediency. They should also undertake research 
at the request of executive departments. 

Apart from civil research organisations, there are, of course, defence 
research organisations. In regard to social sciences, the work of research 
promotion was previously looked after by the Human Sciences Committee 
^ of the DSIR which work has since been taken over by a fullfledged Social 
Sciences Research Council. 

In the United States, the organisation for research reflects a pluralis- 
tic and pragmatic approach. Agricultural research was the largest scienti- 
fic research programme of the federal government prior to World War II. It 
was predominantly mission-oriented. After World War IT, thanks to the 
new approach set by the Vannevar Bush report, the National Science Founda- 
tion with an orientation towards fundamental research was established in 1 950. 
The National Science Board is the policy-making organ of the NSF, 

In 1958, in response to the Soviet challenge of the Sputnik, there came 
about a strengthening of research organisation in the form of appointment 
of a Special Assistant to President for Science and Teclmology. This was 
institutionalised in 1962 by the establisliment of the OjfiTice of Science and 
Technology as part of the executive office of the President and certain functions 
of the National Science Foundation were transferred to O.S.T. For various 
Teasons, but mainly because of differences between tlie President and the 
•Special Assistant, on defence matters like antiballistic missiles and superso- 
nic transport, the office of Special Assistant declined in importance. Early 
in 1973, President Nixon abolished the Office of S and T in the Executive 
■ Office of the President and also terminated the White House post of Science 
■Adviser.. -The:. civilian funqtiops p|.the Office; of $ and T were transferred to 
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the Director of NSF and the security function to the Nationai Security 
Council. In regard to social sciences, there is no central council but the 
work of various organisations including universities and special non-govern- 
ment organisations like the Social Science Research Council and the National 
Research Council is coordinated by the NSF. 

In the Soviet Union, the research function is entirely carried out by 
the State. There is a sharp distinction between universities conducting 
pure research and professional institutes. There are scientific councils for 
each discipline. There is also considerable regional decentralisation. The 
problem, therefore, is mainly coordination between bodies responsible for 
pure and applied research and between central and regional organisations. 
The tie between research and production is strengthened and stress is 
laid on the principle of practical usefulness. In the headships of institutes, 
managerial capacity is considered more important than research alone. 

In this background, let us consider the Indian situation. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN PRE-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 

There is a tendency to consider that encouragement to scientific 
research started only after Independence, and, in particular, with the pro- 
mulgation of the scientific policy resolution in March 1958. This is not 
correct. In fact, basic survey organisations were set up by the British 
quite early, viz., the Meteorological Department (1875), the Botanical 
Survey (1889) and the Zoological Survey (1916). 

What is now Indian Agricultural Research Institute (lARI), New 
Delhi, was established in 1903 at Pusa in Bihar and was transferred to Delhi 
in 1934 after a severe earthquake there. What is more, the apex organi- 
sation for agricultural research, namely, the Indian (Imperial). Council of 
Agricultural Research was establidied consequent on the recommendations 
of the Agriculture Commission (Linlithgo Commission) in 1929, i.e., much 
before the establishment of a corresponding council in Great Britain, viz., 
in 1931. The history of the principal research organisation for medical 
research, namely, the Indian Council of Medical Research (ICMR) also goes 
back to the year 1911 when its predecessor body, the Indian Research Fund 
Association, was established. -“The Central Research Institute for Medical 
Research was established at Kasauli in 1906. The Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, however, was established later, namely, 
in 1942, than the corresponding British organisation, viz.. Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research (DSIR) in 1916. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, of course, was a post-Independence organisation (1948). . ; It may 
be observed that sgientific researgh plans for bost-war reeonstrnction were 
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thought of well in advance. Thus Prof. A.V. Hill was deputed from the 
Royal S'ociety in 194.3-44 to consider the future organisation of scientific 
and industrial research. Prof. Hill’s report was considered by the Industrial 
Research Committee under the chairmanship of Shri R,K. Shanmulcham 
Chetty. It was in pursuance of this Committee’s recommendation that two 
national laboratories in the field of chemistry and physics and seven spe- 
cialised institutes in the fields such as food technology, meteorology, fuel, 
leather, glass, etc., were established. The . Chetty Committee also recom- 
mended the establishment of a national research council to coordinate indus- 
trial research in Government laboratories with basic research in universities. 
The popular national leadership also \vas not oblivious of the importance 
of scientific research. The National Planning Committee (1938) had a 
study group for general education, technical education and scientific research 
and it recommended that the programmes of industrial and educational 
development should be closely linked with programmes of scientific re- 
search. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN POST-INDEPENDENCE INDIA 

The constitutional basis for locus of research organisations may be 
briefly noticed. The Union List includes the following relevant entries : 

(1) Defence ' ‘ 

(6) Atomic energy and mineral resources necessary for its production. 

(65) Union agencies and institutions for the promotion of special 
studies in research. 

' (66) Coordination and determination of standards in institutions for 

higher education or research and scientific and technical insti- 
tutions. . ' ' ’■ 

(68) The Survey of India, the Geological, Botanicafi Zoological and 
Anthropological Surveys of India; Meteorological organisations. 

The State List comprises the following entries :• 

Education including universities. . , , , 

Agriculture including agricultural educatmn and research. ' - ^ 

. ■ ■■ '.I. . -M.- \ 

Concurrent List has the following relevant entries : 

(20) Economic and social planning. ' ^ ‘ 

(45) Inquiries and statistics for the purpose of any of the matters 
specified in list If or list HI. , 


( 11 ) 

(14) 

The 
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It will tkiis be seen that the various surveys and research in defence 
and atomic energy properly fall in the sphere of Central Government where- 
as agricultural research falls in the State sphere. But the Central Govern- 
ment has the overriding responsibihty for coordination and standards and 
thus its jurisdiction is almost unlimited. 

The first Plan emphasised the role of scientific research in increasing 
production, finding substitutes for scarce resources and uses for abundant 
resources and, in general, regarded the national laboratories as direct helpers 
to small-scale industry. It was in March 1958 that the scientific policy 
resolution was enunciated. The timing of this is significant. As is well 
known it was in November 1957 that the Soviet Union launched Sputnik, i.e., 
the artificial unmanned satellite into the space. For developed countries in 
the world, especially the United States, this dramatised what was felt to be 
the bomparative lack of attention to the deyelopment of science and tech- 
nology in the United States and a series of measures were initiated including 
the creation of a post of Special Assistant to the President on Science and 
Technology and creation of other scientific organs. Presumably, it was in 
this context that the scientific policy resolution was enunciated on March 
4, 1958. So far as administration and management of research organisa- 
tions are concerned, it was mentioned. that the Government had decided 
to pursue and accomplish the various aims of scientific policy by offering 
good conditions of service to sdentists and according them an honoured 
position by associating them with the formulation of policies and by taking 
such other measures as might be deemed necessary from time to time. 

The lacunae in the scientific policy resolution have been pointed out by 
several authors. Thus, it is noted that research for agricultural develop- 
ment has not been so much as mentioned. It is also pointed out that the 
relationship between science and technology has not been sufficiently 
articulated; in particular, the scientific policy resolution appears to have 
been designed mainly with research scientists in the universities in view. 
However, in the nature of things, such resolutions cannot be comprehensive. 
What is more important is : how effective is the institutional framework 
for implementation of science policy and the extent to which the increas- 
ing importance of science is recognised and implemented in general policy 
thinking and planning. . 

From, this point of view the situation has not been very happy at least 
until recently. The Scientific Advisory Committee of the Cabinet (SACC) 
was formed in 1956 even prior to the scientific policy resolution to advise 
the Cabinet mainly on the coordination of scientific work between the vari- 
ous ministries and between the Government and other scientific and techno- 
logical institutions in the country. The SIACC, however, did not have a 
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strong secretariat and its work proceeded, slowly. It took up a review of the 
institutes and laboratories to see how far they are in a position to deliver 
the goods. It was not till 1964 that it was able to issue a model draft cons- 
titution for scientific institutions. The Committee also tried to evolve general 
principles of scales of pay and conditions of service for different levels of 
scientists. Shri B. Sivararaan has pointed out that one reason for the slow pace 
of work was that most of the scientist members were very busy and could 
not spare sufficient time for the work. As SACC was not able to pay suffi- 
cient attention to the task of an examination of the working of scientific orga- 
nisations, the Government appointed in April 1963 a Committee on Orga- 
nisation of Scientific .Research (COSR). The Committee was able to study 
the working of two institutions, namely, the Indian Meteorological Depart- 
ment and the Civil Aviation Department. It is significant that two rather 
innocuous departments were selected. In 1968, the Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Cabinet was replaced by -the Committee on Science and Tech- 
nology (COST). Functions of the new Committee are the enlargement 
of the functions of the Scientific Advisory Committee of the Cabinet into the 
field of technology. It again suffered from lack of a strong secretariat. As 
observed by Shri B. Sivaraman, neither SACC not COST was able to go 
into the implementation of the scientific policy resolution which required 
not only that the Committee has a strong secretariat but also strong poli- 
tical support. Both these lacunae were to some extent filled with the esta- 
blishment of the Ministry of Science and Technology of which the National 
Committee on Science and Technology (NCST) now forms a part. The 
present organisation of scientific research in India at the Central level may 
be briefly described as below: 

For coordination purpose we have the Ministry of Science and Techno- 
logy whose main policy-making organ is the National Committee on Science 
and Technology. The Ministry also houses the Environmental Planning and 
Coordination Division. It directly controls the scientific survey departments, 
namely, Survey of India, National Atlas Organisation, Botanical Survey 
of India, Zoological Survey of India, etc. Similarly, the National Research 
Development Corporation (NRDC) has also been transferred to the new 
Ministry. The big four of scientific research scene, viz.. Atomic Energy, 
CSIR, ICAR and Defence Research all work under the user Ministries or 
are themselves independent departments, e.g., atomic energy. 

So far as research in State Governments and in private sector is con- 
cerned, it forms a very small proportion of the overall national effort. As 
in 1972-73, 92 per cent of R & D was accounted for by the Government 
and only 8 per cent by private sector. Even within the Government, Central 
Government accounted for 95 per cent and State Governments only for 
5 per cent, the latter mainly in the field of agricultural research. So far as 
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the relative allocation of funds for the various research organisations is 
concerned, atomic energy accounted for 29.8 per cent of the expenditure 
in 1958-59 and although the percentage fell to 23.9 in 1969-70, the expen- 
diture in absolute terms was still higher than that of any other organisa- 
tion. In 1969-70 CSIR accounted for 17.3 per cent, ICAR 13.9 per cent 
and ICMR 1.4 per cent. This clearly underlines the priorities of research 
in India. It was only recently, i.e., in 1972-73, that the share of agricultural 
research has increased to about 19 per cent as against 16 per cent accounted 
for respectively by Atomic Energy, CSIR and Defence Research. Since 
space research accounted for 12 per cent, atomic energy and space research 
together account for the highest share, i.e., 29 per cent. 

So far as social science research is concerned, India has followed the UK 
example of setting up the Indian Social Science Research Council (ICSSR). 
ICSSR has taken over the functions of the Research Programmes Committee 
in the Planning Commission. It works under the Ministry of Education 
as a promotional, coordination and advisory agency in the matter of research 
in social sciences. The allocation of funds for ICSSR is comparatively 
meagre. ICSSR has, as a matter of policy, decided not to set up its own 
research institutes unlike other councils which have their institutes and 
laboratories. 

BASIC ISSUES OF ORGANISATION 

Having surveyed the scene, let us consider the basic issues of organisa- 
tion before we turn to the concrete problems of day-to-day administration 
and management. 

There is an influential school of thought which considers that the 
approach to research management, especially in underdeveloped countries, 
should be entirely different from the traditional administrative approach 
or even the approach of management of industrial enterprises. The leading 
practitioners of this school were Dr. H.J. Bhabha and Dr. Vikram Sarabhai 
both of them associated with the Atomic Energy Commission and/or the 
Indian Space Research Organisation. As this has become a part of accepted 
thnking of scientists generally, an extended discussion is in order. 

Dr; Kamla Chaudhry, on the basis of case studies of two ‘successfuF 
scientific institutions, viz., the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) and the 
Ahmedabad Textile Industry Research Association (ATIRA) has drawn 
the following conclusions: The development of institutions was influenced 
by small interacting clusters of members with different experiences and com- 
petence which provided the innovative base for policy-making and achieve- 
ment of scientific projects. The organisation chart did not determine the 
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recruitment of people but the availability and the growth of scientists deter- 
mined the structure of the organisation. The scientists themselves defined 
their work within the broad objectives set and evolved the administrative' 
practices required instead of borrowing the practices of the Government. 
Moreover, scientific and technological work and scientific and administra- 
tive roles were combined in a mutually fruitful relationship. Lastly, 
important psychological advantages are claimed involving confidence and 
trust ill the people who have to man the institutions in the long run. 

Ward Morehouse has analysed the levels of research organisations 
into task coordination and task implementation. At the task coordination 
level of organisation, scientific organisations can be categorised into scienti- 
fic-technological ‘inclusive’ and scientific technological ‘exclusive’. This 
analysis has reference to ‘chain of innovation’ from discovery of new know- 
ledge to actual utilisation. Examples of inclusive category are the Department 
of Atomic Energy, industrial enterprises with R & D units and non-scienti- 
fic Government departments with research units, e.g., railways. Examples 
of the ‘exclusive’ category are the CSIR, ICAR, ICMR, etc. 

At the task implementation level, scientific organisations are catego- 
rised into those characterised by ‘scientific isolation’ and those enjoying 
‘scientific togetherness’. The former denote units of scientific activity which 
are part of larger organisational entities, the primary purpose of which is 
something other than research and development, e.g., university science 
departments, industrial R & D units, research units in non-scientific Govern- 
ment departments like railways. The latter denote units of scientific activity 
which are directly linked with other scientific organisations at the opera- 
tional level or through the task coordination body of which they are a part.. 
It is suggested by Morehouse that scientific organisations which combine 
scientific-technological ‘inclusiveness’ and scientific ‘togetherness’ {e.g.. 
Department of Atomic Energy) contribute to ‘institution-building’ in science 
necessary in underdeveloped countries. 

Dr. H. J. Bhabha, in concrete terms, has contrasted two methods of 
development of Indian science, \iz., the standard method adopted by CSIR 
in which a Planning Officer is appointed who according to a pre-determined 
plan goes about construction of buildings and recruitment of scientists and 
the other, ‘the growing science’ method, adopted by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in which outstanding scientists are found first and institutions are 
built around them which then build up a band of young scientists fresh from 
universities. According to him, the second method seems to lead to better 
results in the end with greater potential for continuous growth. 

Dr. Vikram Sarabhai has distinguished between horizontal control 
and vertical control and has suggested that horizontal control exercised 
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through discussion and judgement of peers, with administration performing 
largely the role of service, should be the preferred mode of control for scienti- 
fic organisations. 

This account of ‘success’ stories is, no doubt, persuasive. But we must 
enter a few caveats. Firstly, though Dr. Chaudhry claims the idea of 
building institutions around men as a unique contribution of Dr. Bhabha, 
Dr. Bhabha himself admits that this was the philosophy which inspired the 
Max Planck Institute in Germany. Secondly, building institutions around men 
may either mean that we must get the best man for a job which is unexception- 
able or it may mean that we fiiould never start till the riglit man comes along 
which is a counsel of despair and is not practicable. But if it is also implied 
that the decision regarding ‘rightness’ of a man can be taken only by parti- 
cular individuals and not by others, there can be no further argument. One 
rather suspects that this is one strand. Thirdly, the concept of interacting 
cluster of individuals can easily degenerate into a closed system of mono- 
polistic positions occupied by an interlocking network of a handful of indivi- 
duals, Lastly, trust, no doubt, begets trust but it is utopian to conceive of a 
modern large-scale organisation in which the trust of the cliief scientist (who, 
moreover, would be a Irightfully busy man) can inspire the lowest technical 
assistant. The idea rather smacks of a fading paternalistic organisation. 

But does not the very success of those organisations constitute a prag- 
matic refutation of all counter-arguments? Here we submit that it is really 
difiicult to judge success of an organisation in the absence of objective criteria 
based on cost-benefit or cost-elfectiveness analysis. If it is claimed that the 
organisations in question have contributed in an intangible way to the process 
of scientific institution building in India, and that their achievements have 
placed India on the scientific map of the world, we must point to the special 
favourable circumstances under which these grew. In the case of atomic 
energy, we may enumerate the following factors. Firstly, the subject ‘atomic 
energy’ is a Central subject with no problems of Centre-State cooperation. 
Secondly, because of its strategic importance, all its development is the mono- 
poly of the . State and there are no problems of transfer of technology to 
innumerable industrialists and farmers as in the case of other industrial 
research or agricultural research. Thirdly, the Department of Atomic 
Energy was fortunate in having the Prime Minister as its steward. This not 
only meant prestige but also meant several administrative advantages includ- 
ing relative freedom from a close parliamentary or public gaze. Fourthly, 
the Department, no doubt, has been blessed with a consistent run of a high 
order of leadership. Fifthly, the location of the Department in Bombay 
rather than in the national capital has afforded the advantcge of comparative 
insulation. Sixthly, the Department has consistently claimed a very large 
share of Central allocation of R & D funds. This, of course, has meant 
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comparatively smaller allocations to other fields. What should have been 
the correct scale of priorities is not at present the point at issue. The 
main point is that the Department got most of the funds it needed. More- 
over, as observed by the Education Commission (1964-66), the Department 
of Atomic Energy, without compelling reasons, engaged in activities like 
research in radio astronomy and molecular biology which properly should 
have been conducted by the universities. This was another factor in a 
larger allocation of funds. Seventlily, the Department has not been subjected 
to any external evaluation as in the case of CSIR (Sarkar Enquiry Com- 
mittee) or ICAR (Gajendragadkar Enquiry Committee). Again, the point 
is not as to which, type of evaluation is better. The point simply is that, as 
a matter of fact, no external evaluation having taken place, we do not have 
enough facts. We, therefore, conclude that while the ‘success’, in some sense, 
of the organisations in question may be acknowledged, it will be difficult to 
treat the cases as in any sense typical and hence it will be neither proper nor 
practicable to extend their organisational patterns wholesale to other 
research organisations. 

But the issues involved are larger. They are not factual but conceptual. 
If we closely examine the various arguments of what may be termed the 
‘heroic’ school of research organisations, we find that they make the follow- 
ing assertions: 

(1) That science has unlimited power to do good and that science 
constitutes an un-mixed blessing. 

(2) Not only science, but science organisation, as it exists, is the best 
conceivable and there are no hierarchies among scientists. 

(3) That scientists defined as active practitioners of science are a cut 
above the normal run of men. They are objective and impartial 
in all their dealings not only in relation to science but also in relation 
to science management and administration and that they can be 
counted upon to take the best possible decisions. 

(4) That the ideal organisation of science should be self-regulatory or. 
in other words, there should be no vertical controls but only hori- 
zontal controls in the sense of examination of the worth of scientific 
work by fellow scientists. In particular, there should be no exami- 
nation of proposals emanating from scientists either by professionals 
or managers/bureaucrats. The ultimate right of political decision- 
makers to say yes or no is conceded but intermediaries are dis- 

. favoured. 

Each of these assertions can be questioned. We may briefly deal with 

them: 

( 1) It is true that immediately after tlie Second World War and thereafter 
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in the early 1960s, there was a euphoria about science, about the capacity 
of science to find solutions for most of the problems of the world. Techni- 
cally the claim of science in effect was that whatever the nature of the problem, 
there was a ‘scientific/technological fix’ for that problem. By now, nobody 
accepts such claims of science. First of all, it is recognised that science, like 
any other instrument, is ambivalent in its ends and can be used for evil 
as well as for good. Secondly, science shares the common characteristic of 
other social phenomena, namely, that there are unforeseen consequences of 
any scientific solution. Thus taking the problem of population, while 
increase in agricultural productivity and the use of contraceptives were offered 
as the technological fix for the problem, these solutions did not take account 
of the consequences of increased agricultural productivity especially when 
unevenly distributed. The use of contraceptives, on the other hand, has the 
unforeseen consequence of breaking up family ties and encouraging sexual 
promiscuity. Thirdly, any given science is not capable of solving the variety 
of problems which obtain. In most cases the approach needs to be inter- 
disciplinary which would include hard science like physics and chemistry 
and soft sciences like sociology and psychology. But even if interdisciplinary 
solutions are evolved, there is a limit beyond which science cannot go in 
solving various problems. Fourthly, the undesirable consequences of science 
like increase in pollution levels has created a sort of disillusionment regarding 
scientific achievement and has led to the management techniques called 
technological assessment. Fifthly, especially in the underdeveloped areas, it 
was realised that the problems of development were more complex than mere 
transfer of technology or transfer of massive capital doses. The problems 
of development were deeply imbedded in the traditional attitudes of the 
community which are very difficult to transcend. For all these reasons the 
dazzle of science has faded and serious scientists would not now make exag- 
gerated claims on behalf of science and technology. 

(2) It is also not a fact that science is optimally organised without any 
heirarchies. Actually, at any given time, some disciplines of science are in 
the ascendent and others, to that extent, are in the descendent. Respective 
practitioners share in this high or low status and their attitudes are formed 
accordingly. It may broadly be stated that, atleast in India at present, the' 
highest prestige is enjoyed by the scientists practising hard sciences hke physics 
and chemistry with applications to atomic energy. The next come industrial 
scientists. In the third place, come the scientists practising comparatively 
soft sciences like biology and related technologies, viz., agriculture and. medi- 
cine. The fourth place is taken by social scientists. Most of the writing 
on science policies in India is accounted for by scientists who practise the 
comparatively prestigious science. Much of the writing, therefore, is clearly 
partisan and cannot be said to represent either the whole of the scientific 
spectrum or the unanimous thinking of the scientific profession. Adoreover, 
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tlie fact of stratification means that the concept of horizontal control would 
in practice be difficult to articulate. 

(3) This brings us to the third point regarding the alleged objectivity of 
scientists. As observed by Robert K. Merton, science as a method involves 
application of some kind of universalist’c norms. But this does not necessarily 
mean tJiat practitioners of scientific method in one field cannot be unscientific 
in other fields. In fiict, several case studies relating to important discoveries, 
and winning of Nobel Prizes, etc., attest to the fact that scientists are ordinary 
human beings and outside their limited field of specialisation they are subject 
to all the human frailties, namely, egotism, egoism, partiality, jealousy and so 
on. This argument can be extended even to national communities. For 
example, it is very commonly stated that in the ancient past, India had many 
scientific achievements to its credit and though India sufiered a decline, it 
can come up into its own. Side by side it is also stated that the most impor-i 
tant prerequisite for developmenc of science in India is cultivation of the 
scientific temper. Such a premise could lead us to believe that most of the 
western countries have, in fact, developed a scientific temper and this accounts 
for their scientific excellence. This is very far from the truth. First of all, 
the achievements of Japan which is an eastern country and Soviet Union 
which is a totalitarian country show that scientific achievement is possible 
in different kinds of cultural milieus. We conclude that development of an all- 
pervading scientific temper as such is an impossibility and cannot be set as a 
prerequisite for scientific development. India can have the greatest scientific 
achievements to its credit, even though scientific temper may not permeate 
the whole population. But by the same token, a small group of scientists 
cannot claim the monopoly of scientific objectivity. In practice, persons who 
have been associated with selection of scientific personnel know that scientists ; 
set a great store by the association of a candidate with particular scientists. 
Not that merit is discounted but it is something else which tilts the balance. 
This only means that scientists are all too human. But there is another 
important factor, viz., that scientists have not developed a. scientific habit of 
mind in non-scientific matters. We may state in parenthesis that adminis- 
trators, by their training and experience, can to some extent be expected to 
bring objectivity to bear in human affairs though they also are not infallible. 
We are, of course, talking of normal scientists. But we can have pathological 
types, in science as in other fields, aptly characteirised by Stevan Dedijar as 
‘research politicians’ ‘cranks’, ‘rogues’ and reputation-builders. We can 
only note this phenomenon by way of precaution. 

(4) The argument that vertical controls for scientists are not desirable 
cannot also be accepted. Scientific research is just one of the activities whether 
of the Government or of tlie industry. And scientific research has to take 
its place according to the national or societal objectives. When some funds 
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are allocated to scientific research some other activities have to go without 
funds, so that scientific research has to fulfil some criterion of cost effective- 
ness, to make the grade. The society has to have an institutional arrange- 
ment to examine, firstly, relative priorities of two' lines of scientific research 
and, secondly, whether at the margin, allocation of funds should be made for 
scientific research or for some other activity. Given this reality, science and 
scientists will have to subject themselves to an external evaluation. They 
will have to work within a framework of political decision-making and since 
the political decision-making does not stand on its own but is required to 
be aided by a professional/managerial apparatus, scientists cannot claim 
immunity from an intermediate scrutiny. 

In fact, as pointed out by Don K. Price, it is in the interest of science 
as well as nation to have such graded examination so that impossible demands 
are not made on science, the innovation chain is not artificially shortened and 
science is not subjected to sudden ups and downs of raw political favour. It 
is not implied that scientists cannot make managers. But what is conten- 
ded is that to the extent a scientist is a manager, he cannot claim the privilege 
of an ivory-tower scientist but must submit himself to outside control. 
In particular, we must guard against abuse of administrative and financial 
power in the name of science to the detriment of national objectives. 

In short, we hope to have shown that scientists in research organisa- 
tions cannot claim unqualified autonomy. They must pass the test of natio- 
nal priorities. They must abide by rules of propriety and must be accoun- 
table for expenditure out of taxpayers’/shareholders’ money to the legisla- 
ture or similar bodies. Logically, therefore, they will have to function 
within the relevant administrative and financial procedures with exceptions 
which are clearly related to achievement of governmental purpose. The 
way is now clear to consider detailed aspects of administration and manage- 
ment. 

ASPECTS OF ADMINISTRATION 

As earlier mentioned, research organisations are mainly of three types, 
namely, government, university and private. So far as private research 
organisations are concerned, they are of two kinds — non-profit making and 
profit ma.king. Non-profit making bodies like charitable societies share the 
characteristics of universities. When, they are cooperative research bodies 
as, c.g., Alimedabad Textile Industry Research Association, they are in- 
distinguishable from public research organisations. A typical private research 
orgimisation is the R & D unit in an industrial concern. Agriculture 
is a highly scattered and small-scale occupation and traditionally research 
in agriculture has always been done in government research stations. 
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Research facilities for small scale industries are also provided by the govern- 
ment. It is, therefore, only in large industrial firms that there is an incentive 
for having research units. These research units are directly linked to the 
production and marketing operations of the firm. Generally research in 
private industrial units is directed towards having the product produced by 
the firm differentiated from that of the other firms. Very little research 
effort is directed towards the general purpose of innovation and especially 
the cost reducing innovation. In particular, research effort which will have 
the effect of undermining the vested interests of the firm is not undertaken. 
As the objective of private firms is to make a profit, especially to reap the 
profits arising out of the advantage of a new product over a rival product, 
the mode of diffusion of research in private institutions is through the 
patent. This makes not only for secrecy of the product and process in 
question but also for the secrecy of actual management processes of research 
and development of private firms. A lot of writing in this field is norma- 
tive and few case studies are available. In India, of course, private R & D 
effort is small (8% of national total) but in the UK and US it is significant 
(32% to 35%) and in Japan it exceeds government effort (70%). It is 
significant, therefore, that the demand fpr autonomy of scientists is not 
voiced in relation to private research or^nisations. 

So far as government research is concerned, we can consider the 
various aspects under the broad headings of: form of organisation, 
headship, autonomy in administrative matters including personnel matters, 
autonomy in financial matters including stores procurement, utilisation of 
research results, and coordination. 

Form of Organisation 

There are three main forms of organisation, namely, research council 
functioning as an attached or subordinate office of the government depart- 
ment, a fullfiedged research department and a research unit functioning 
as part of a department. The cases of the first type in India are ICMR, 
CSIR and ICSSR. In the case of CSIR, the link of the Council with 
the department is ensured by giving ex officio secretaryship of the depart- 
ment to the director-general. The leading example of a departmental 
research organisation is the Atomic Energy Commission which functions 
as the executive body of Atomic Energy Department and its chairman as 
secretary of the department. Recently, ICAR has also been converted into 
a department of agricultural research and education with the DG, ICAR, 
working as secretary to the Government. The third variation of the 
organisational form is illustrated by the various surveys which previously 
formed pari of the Ministry of Education and now form part of the 
Ministry of Science and Technology. tM" advantage of a research council 
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Is that it call enjoy a comparative freedom from the normal departmental 
procedures. The CSIR, for instance, is a registered society and, therefore, it 
is open to such societies to regulate many matters through adoption of bye- 
laws which otherwise would be governed by the normal departmental rules. 
Secondly, they would also enjoy comparative immunity from the day-to-day 
accountability to Parliament to which the departments are subjected. 
Thirdly, they can closely involve research scientists from universities and 
other bodies with various aspects including sub-committees for dealing with 
defined matters. However, when the council has its own laboratories or 
institutes, it is difficult for it to maintain a stance of impartially vis-a-vis 
other institutes. It is for this reason, perhaps, the ICSSR has decided not 
to have its own institutes. However, if problems of secrecy are involved 
or if there is a problem of coordination with State Governments, then de- 
partmental organisation is preferable as is seen in the case of the Defence 
Research and Development Organisation and the Atomic Energy Depart- 
ment and recently, the ICAR. On the other hand, when a research unit is 
a part of a large department which deals with many other matters, such 
units are likely to suffer for lack of adequate attention including financial 
provision. This is the problem of ‘isolation’ referred to by Ward More- 
house. It is not clear that the problem is soluble in the nature of things. 
Bringing the units under the Ministry of Science and Technology might 
have helped only to a slight extent. 

However, when the research organisation is directly related to the 
function or the mission of a particular department as, for example, agricul- 
tural research in relation to agriculture and industrial research in relation 
to industrial development, it is mutually advantageous that the research 
council/department works under the functional Ministry rather than the 
overall Ministry of Science and Technology. 

Headship 

111 India, the question of headship of scientific research institutions 
has evoked a lot of controversy. It is now generally accepted that a scientist 
should head a research organisation. However, there are some related 
issues which cannot be said to have been completely settled. 

The issue of headship of scientific research institutions partakes of the 
general issue of specialist versus generalist. Although the trend now-a-days 
is towards a specialist heading technological/scientific organisation, the case 
of a generalist heading a scientific organisation cannot be said to be entirely 
weak. We have to remember, first of all, that specialisation in various 
sciences has gone to such an extent tl at it is difificult for any one scientist 
to know, even tJie basics of all the various specialised disciplines, much lcs§ 
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to know about the latest developments. Therefore, a scientist with specia- 
lisation ill one discipline is equally a layman in another discipline. At the 
most, he can be called a scientifically literate man. The same, however, 
holds in the case of a generalist who is scientifically literate. Prima fade, 
therefore, there should be no objection for a scientifically qualified genera- 
list to head a research organisation. However, going beyond this, we must 
note that the headship of an organisation involves several coordinating 
responsibilities in which partiality for one specialism maybe a liability rather 
than an asset. Further, a large amount of work involved in an organisation 
is really adininistrative and burdening a scientist with administrative chores 
is a waste of scientific manpower. The usual counter-argument is that the 
problem can be solved by having an administrative officer to assist a scientist 
chief executive. The administrative officer, however, functions at a very 
low level and would not provide the necessary relief to the chief executive. 
There are, therefore, only two effective alternatives, namely, that a scien- 
tist should have a deputy who is well-versed in administration/management. 
Alternatively, of course, there is the old solution of the chief executive being 
an administrator with a scientist deputy. Which solution if accepted would 
depend largely on the intellectual fashion of the day. 

A related issue is regarding secretariat status for scientists who head 
research organisations. The Administrative Reforms Commissi on had recom- 
mended that there is no need to give secretariat status to the head of technical/ 
scientific organisations. This recommendation was based on the very sound 
argument that the Minister should have the advantage of advice from a 
quarter which can take a comparatively disinterested view of any proposal 
under consideration. Of late, however, we have many cases of heads of 
scientific organisations also being ex officio secretary to department. 

Administrative Autonomy Including Personnel Matters 

One of the most important claims on behalf of research organisations 
is tliat they should enjoy complete liberty in hiring and firing personnel. 
In particular, association of UPSC is disfavoured. We have the examples in 
this regard of Atomic Energy Commission, CSIR and ICAR to go upon. 
So far as the Atomic Energy Commission is concerned, UPSC from the very 
beginning has been kept out. A complicated recruitment procedure is fol- 
lowed,, the gist of which is that eminent scientists in particular disciplines 
are closely associated with the selection. It is the general claim that the 
system is working satisfactorily in the Atomic Energy Department. We lack 
evidence to check the claim. We have, however, examples of CSIR and 
IC.AR which clearly show that excluding the UPSC from selection of scienti- 
fic posts especially at higher levels can lead to abuse. Serious complaints 
in this regard led the Government to appoint high level committees, the 
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the Sarkar Committee for CSIR and the Gajendragadkar Committee for 
ICAR. Both of the Committees established the fact of abuse. The Gajendra- 
gadkar Committee also pointed out that UPSC could not be called dilatory in 
comparison with speed of recruitment in ICAR. So far as ICAR is concerned, 
following the recommendation of the Gajendragadkar Committee, the power 
enjoyed by the ICAR during the period 1966 to 1973 to conduct its own 
recruitment through its recruitment board has been taken away and a sepa- 
rate recruitment board under an ex-member of UPSC has been constituted. 

In regard to confidential rolls and promotion system, there is general 
agreement that C.R. forms should be specially designed to bring out the 
qualities and achievement of an officer qua scientist and that promotion 
should be on the basis of merit subject to certain safeguards. Another 
aspect of personnel management is the claim for special working conditions 
advanced by the scientists, in the matter of leave, etc. For example, it is 
suggested that scientists should be given liberal furloughs and study leave to 
enable them to refresh themselves. We are afraid that such claims are 
based on the analogy of the university and cannot be sustained. It is ad- 
mitted that the Government should be concerned with the development 
of employees but this applies to non-scientists as well. There is a grave risk 
of abuse of such privileges. 

It is also suggested that scientists should have unlimited freedom of 
communication with fellow scientists even across national boundaries and 
also freedom to attend various international symposia, etc. It may be stated 
that communication of certain research findings freely either to the scientists 
within the country or to scientists abroad may involve security and 
allied risks. There have, therefore, to be procedures of clearness not only 
in defence related research but also in other research as well. Regarding 
freedom to participate in scientific gatherings, it can only be considered in 
the context of its ultimate value to the organisation and overall financial 
implications. 

On the question of mobility of scientists, one often hears contradic- 
tory arguments; on the one hand that service conditions should be attractive 
so that there is no incentive to leave and on the other hand that mobility 
should be encouraged. Here again, overall objectives must prevail. 

Financial Autonomy Including Stores Purchase 

It is generally accepted that so long as budget proposals are detailed 
enough and have been thoroughly scrutinised before hand, there should 
be a freedom for the head of the institution to operate within the budget, 
without further reference tq the FinahCg Ministry, There is also need for 
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greater operational freedom in the matter of stores purchase if valuable 
time is going to be lost and the question of allocation of scarce foreign ex- 
change h not involved. We may observe that delegation of financial powers 
is the general treJid and scientific organisations, in common with others, are 
bound to benefit. 

There is one important point regarding administrative and finan- 
cial autonomy which is often lost sight of. While research departments 
are keen to have maximum autonomy vis-a-vis personnel and finance depart- 
ments, they are loath to part with their powers in relation to subordinate 
laboratories and institutions which are the operating level. This needs 
to be consciously checked and re-delegation to operating level maximised 
to the extent possible. 

Utilisation of Research Results 

The question of utilisation of research results assumes importance 
especially in Government departments which carry out research for the bene- 
fit of external clientele as, for example, industrial and agricultural research. 
For this, firstly, research should be relevant to the felt needs, which can be 
ensured through association of users with the management of organisations 
in an advisory capacity. Secondly, industrial research requires scaling up 
facilities and agricultural research needs to be adaptive to local conditions. 
In industrial research, the problem is that of adequacy of finance for develop- 
ment work. The National Research Development Corporation has been 
established for this purpose. It sells licences (patents) and also undertakes 
development work in collaboration with industry. It is also promoting 
horizontal transfer of technology within the country and export of techno- 
logy abroad. In agriculture, universities have been established all over the 
country to undertake adaptive research and for extension of research to 
farmers. In tliis connection, the role of regional research stations of the 
Central research institutes needs to be re-examined, with a view to seeing 
whether their work cannot be taken over by agricultural universities. 

Coordination of Research 

As mentioned earlier, the National Committee on Science and Tech- 
nology is the apex coordinating body for R & D effort in the country. 
NCST is presided over by the Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commis- 
sion thus underlining the close link; between. planning and research. NCST 
has also prepared an R & D plan as part of the Five Year Phin. It is not 
clear, however, that this plan is more than, an aggregation of proposals 
of Ywus sciorfiific orgajiis^tiom. For. NCST to become an^ffectivo 
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coordinating body, the following steps need to be taken : 

(1) The national R & D plan should be supportive of plan outlays 
ill other sectors. This will require operating on a scale of priorities and 
chopping and cutting. So far, bigger scientific organisations have resisted 
such coordinating control. 

(2) Defence research should be coordinated with civil research to 
avoid duplication. 

(3) Coordination with State Governments should be on a more 
detailed and participatory basis. Within the States, coordinating machinery 
for research needs to be strengthened. 

(4) Government research should be coordinated with research in 
private organisations. For this purpose, more formal modes than mere 
meetings are necessary. 


CONCLUSION 

Our discussion suggests the need for a more sober assessment of the 
role and responsibilities of re.search organisations. The frontier of science 
is endless and research vistas are vast but given a realistic appraisal of the 
capabilities of science and a sense of priorities of development within the 
national context, there is no reason why the scientific estate should fight shy 
of responsible collaboration with other estates of the realm, viz., professional, 
administrative and political, in the common task. As Prime Minister Sint. 
Indira Gandhi observed in her address before the Indian Institute of Manage- 
ment, Bangalore, in October 1973 : “The present controversy raised over the 
relative importance of generalists and specialists in the country is somewhat 
sterile. The important issue is to evolve a system by which we are able to 
get the best out of our personnel and to ensure that the entire administration 
and speciaiiy the level at which the administration comes in direct touch 
with the people are imbued with a sense of service and understanding.” 
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PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN DEVELOPING INDICATORS 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE PERFORMANCE 

G. Sivalingam 

T he need for increased qualification of administrative variables has been 
pleaded for by various scholars and even by the United Nations. As part 
of its programme in the S^econd Development Decade, the United Nations 
had developed 40 indicators to measure quantitatively growth and deve- 
lopment at the international level. However, while quantitative indicators 
could be easily developed for various sectors of the national economy it was 
not an easy task to develop indicators of administrative performance. To 
date, there has been no comprehensive indicator developed. Despite the 
difficulties, there are partial and proxy indicators which lend themselves 
to easy measurement and use in certain services. However, in the areas of 
values and policy-making it is extremely difficult to formulate indicators 
unless, of course, one intends to be naive and push the idea of a value free 
and pure social science. 

The problems involved in developing indicators are not new piob- 
lems. They involve problems related to the clear and accurate identification 
and definition of problems; the conflict between fact and value; the 
problems of gathering data and analysing non-parametric data; the 
problem of measuring administrative activities such as coordination, control 
and feedback; the problem of developing cross-culturally valid data gathe- 
ring instruments and lastly the problems involved or related to political 
or social change and the ever-changing needs of people. 

PROBLEMS OF DEFINITION 

ft is a well-known fact that in the social science there is very little 
conceptual clarity, social scientists lack a common set of concepts and even 
a common language.^ There has been little attempt to identify the opera- 
tionable variables which could be clustered around a concept. Unless 
things arc broken up to the simplest possible unit, measurement and clarity 
are difficult to attain. Words are value laden and so are concepts but to 
seek agreement on concepts is to take the value of the component in concepts 
and this is perhaps equivalent to having concepts that do not describe 

^ Milton J. Esman, “Indicators for Development Administration: A Summary Review*’, 
Philippine Journal of Public Administration, July 1973, p. 369. 
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siiuatioris udequaidy in administration. If conccptiiai clarity is difficult to 
ofatiii- ilicn it may be suggested that unambiguous definitions of problems 
mid siiuations arc also diflicult to obtain. This is stated because concepts 
are tlie building blocks in any definition. 

FACT AND VALUE 

Fact and value arc useful analytic distinctions. They lend themselves 
to Lisefui abstract philosopJiical thought. However, to operationalise this 
diciiotomy would be extremely difliciilt in the real world situation. In the 
real world of the administrators the constant need to list down priorities 
and make clioiccs is a fact of life. Choices imply value judgements but 
these value judgements arc based on facts wliich have evolved out of some 
ethical propositions. Every decision-making process has to begin with 
some assumptions and, therefore, the factual statements arising therefrom 
have a value component because of the initial ethical statements made. 
It becomes a very complicated process to trace and dilfci’cntiate factual from 
value statements. This complication becomes more serious i.n periods of 
rapid social change. Therefore, doubts may be raised as to whether facts 
themselves can be measured since it is extremely dilTicult to separate fact 
from value in any decision. Facts can be tested and verified but values are 
not amenable to scientific verification. To verify facts, values have to be 
eliminated and this cannot be done. On the other hand, it is not realistic 
to ignore values on the ground that they arc not amenable to measurement. 

THE PROBLEM OF MEASUREMENT 

The problem of measurement revolves itself around the issues of con- 
ceptual clarity, and the refinement of the data gathering instruments. There is 
a dearth of cross-culturally valid data gathering instrumcjits v'liich could be 
used as a standard to measure administrative performance cross-nationally. 
Instruments developed in the West unless validated in various cultures are 
often culture bound. Culture boundness introduces biases and results in 
errors in measurement. The objectives and functions of government ad- 
ministrations vary to a great extent and if we utilise any one we could be 
accused of measuring performance according to one’s standards and values 
and not according to other’s standards and values. It would also be 
difficult to decide the best or most correct or most beneficial of the various 
objectives and functions of government administrations. 

PROBLEM OF POLITICAL AND SOCfAL CHANGE 

As stated earlier, one is not able to decide often what one’s needs are, 
Man’s behaviour is a product of the interaction between Iiis personality 
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and environment. When the political and social environments change his 
behaviour also changes. His needs differ ^ his aspirations rise or fall and so 
do his reactions and attitudes towards the administration change. Govern- 
ment adniinistrations are supposed to be development orientated and sup- 
posed to interact with the environment goals, objectives and functions as 
administrations change too. In countries vdiere there is a rapid change, or 
even a change, it is more difficult to identify and measure the needs of people 
than in a static environmenty where there- is a ^ problem of people not under- 
standing their needs. Definition of needs, responses and participation of 
people has to be more tangible and objective, before they can be amena- 
ble to measurement. 

ATTEMPTS MADE TO DEVELOP INDICATORS 

However, there have been attempts made to develop indicators even 
though the problems involved appear to be insurmountable. The rough 
indicators developed so far may be classified as macro and micro-indicators. 

Macro-Indicators 

The macro-indicators developed canhpt be termed direct measure- 
ments of administrative performance, efficiency, effectiveness or efficacy. 
They are merely indirect or proxy variables. The reasons advanced for the 
use of proxy variables centre around the old argument that a second best 
solution is better than no solution. This is, however, a sufficient reason 
to consider them seriously. 

Oscar Oszlak^ has developed six macro-level indicators: (a) indices 
of supervision, {b) the number of newly created para-state organisations, 

(c) incidence of double or multiple employment, attendance and strikes, 

(d) employee’s personal traits, (e) salary levels and policies, and (f) alloca- 
tion of resources by item of expense. To him these proxy variables 
seem to provide some useful basis for evaluating inputs and processes in 
administration. For example, the indices of supervision express a quantitative 
relationship between the number of officials at two different levels in an 
organisation and arc useful to deduce the extent of control in the organisa- 
tion. The number of newly created public enterprises may denote the 
llexibility of governments in implementing developmental programme. 
Incidence ef sirike.s, absenteeism and active employment both inside and 
outside public administration would indicate to some extent morale and 
motivation of workers. Some indicators would help in the planning pro- 
cess in .specihe areas such as promotion, retirement and training needs. 

- Oycar Oizla.lv, Dia;.fHostko de la Adminisiracion Pnhlica Umguaya Technical Report, 
New York, United Nations, 1972. 
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Sucli type of indicators would be the age, sex, education, years of service. By 
tliemselves these may not be useful but if they are not related to what Oszlak 
calls the structural variables (fe., rank, ■ functional class, sector and unit), 
they may generate useful information for developing a career development 
system. Salary levels and policies if correlated with structural variables 
may help in identifying and reducing discrimination, law motivation and 
general frustration or dissatisfaction. As stated earlier, objectives are rarely 
defined clearly but, however, if we examine the allocation of resources by item 
of expense we may have an approximate measure of the objectives of an 
organisation. 

Another set of macro-indicators, which are not necessarily opposed 
to or complimentary to the first set, are more remote proxy variables than 
the first set. The rationale in the use of the second set of macro-indicators 
is derived from the study by Beckerman and Bacon.^ The argument is that 
if there is greater socio-economic change, in quantitative terms, in one country 
than in another, then one cause of this may be greater administrative capabi- 
lities in the country, which records greater socio-economic growth.^ While 
administrative capabilities are not quantitatively measureable, some indica- 
tors of socio-economic growth are measureable and these are: (a) average 
annual rate of growth of gross product, {b) unemployment, underemploy- 
ment and employment, (c) improvement in quality of education, {d) im- 
provement in levels of health facilities, (e) expansion and diversification of 
exports of manufactures, (f) strengthening and streamlining tax adminis- 
tration, (g) containment of current expenditures, {h) improvement of 
efficiency of public enterprises, (/) inventory of natural resources, and 
{]) reform of land tenure. 

Hudson® has suggested some indicators, whose weaknesses are self- 
evident but nevertheless could be of help as candidate or proxy variables. 
These indicators are: (a) the number of government employees per square 
kilometer /mile, {b) the ratio of government budget to government employees, 
(c) the ratio of government budget to gross national product, (d) tax efficiency 
defined as the ratio of revenue collected to taxable income, (e) government 
aliocations to various functions, (f) length of the budget process, and (g) 
number of computers and similar technology available to a government 
administration. 


® W. Beckerman and R. Bacon, “International Comparisons of Income Levels: A 
Suggested New Measure”, Economic Journal, Vol. 76, 1972. 

^ Gerald Schwab, “Indicating Improvements in Development Administration,” 
Philippine Journal of Public Administration, July 1973, p. 312. 

^ Michael C. Hudson, "Developing Indicators of Administrative Productivity: The 
Cross-National Perspective,” Philippine Journal of Public Administration, 1973, p. 333. 
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Micro-Indicators 

Micro-indicators are relatively easier to define and measure. This is 
because at the micro-level concepts can be broken up into minute definable 
units. For example as an index of efficiency we may be able to count the 
number of papers shuffied, the time taken to reply to letters of inquiry and 
delay in terms of manhours in making per diem payments to employees. 
However, the use of such indicators is also wrought with problems especially 
when we go into the realm of appropriateness of the various actions taken. 
We have to make value judgements and value judgements are not objectively 
measurable even at ti e micro-level. 

It becomes apparent that indicators, whether representative, candidate, 
direct, indirect or proxy, are still at an infant stage of development. The 
trouble with proxy variables is that they are not able to fully explain all 
statistical variations and at the most they can state relationships but they 
cannot establish cause aitd effect to any reasonable degree of certainty. More 
time and effort is needed if measurable indicators such as we have for econo- 
mics are to develop. 
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Public Administration and Public Affairs by Nicholas Henry, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice-Hall Inc., 1975, pp. 380, 
$ 16.50. 


The Minnowbrook Conference 
on Pnblic Administration 1968 (of 
which unfortunately very little is 
known in this country), sponsored 
by the distinguished. Prof. Dwight 
Waldo, Albert Schwertzer, Profes- 
sor of Humanities at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, resulted in giving a new focus 
to public administration.^ The 
new public administration, as it 
emerged from the conference deli- 
berations, is disinclined to examine 
such traditional phenomena as 
efficiency, effectiveness, budgeting, 
and administrative techniques. 
Conversely it is very much aware of 
normative theory, philosophy and 
activism. Its over-riding tone now 
is a moral one, and the questions 
that it raises deal with values, ethics, 
the development of the individual 
member in the organisation, the rela- 
tion of the client with the bureau- 
cracy, and the broad problems of 
urbani.sm, technology and violence. 
The held is thus appearing to be 
emerging as a synthesis of three domi- 
nant conccrtis : («) the tcclrniqucs of 
adrainistralion, witJi an added em- 
phasis on th.c more recent purpose 


of analysing and measuring the 
human effectiveness of public policy 
impacts, {b) organisational and poli- 
tical analysis, in order that social 
system may be more fully compre- 
hended from the viewpoint of the 
public administrator, and (c) ethical 
and normative theory, as represented 
by some aspects of organisation 
theory and by the developing aware- 
ness of the public interest as it rela- 
tes to public affairs. 

As a sequel to the emerging trends 
in the discipline of public adminis- 
tration, there has been a dramatic 
growth of vairious kinds of public 
policy centres in many universities 
in America (e.g., urban and regional 
research centres, policy analysis 
units, government institutes, etc.) 
The number of these centres in Ame- 
rica alone has more than doubled 
between 1970-72, and some of these, 
specilically those concerned wilJi the 
policy sciences (e.g., John F. Kennedy 
School of Government Program in 
Public Policy at Harvard Univer- 
sity), arc offering dodoral degree 
for profes.sional public bureaucrats, 


1 Tor dciails of the lindings of Minnowbrook Conference see Fraul. Mcriai (ed.), 
Toward a New Public Admiiiistratum: T/ie Minnowbrook Ferspcaiw, Scranton Pa 
Chandler, 1971. 


,nd many are developing rather 
xtensive, independent and identi- 
.able curricula.^ The growth of 
uch institutional homes of public 
•dministration in America and their 
.ctivities have demonstrated the need 
or the development of new material 
Liid literature, whicli sliould reflect 
he modern thinking in the field, 
rile book under review is one such 
Lttempt in this direction. 

Starting with the three basic 
premises, v/e., (1) “Muddling througli 
lecision-making in government 
s no longer adequate in a society 
haracterised by “future shock” 
■tm mm-p rational Dolicy-making is 


administration, the author 
the literature of organisatioi 
to get an insight into the 
dynamics and motivations o 
bureaucracies and their n 
In another section, he desci 
applied techniques of public i 
tration, including the more a 
‘ ‘methodoJ ogi es ” stemming 
systems theory and policy i 
as well as the more traditioi 
of budgeting and public p 
administration. And in a fi 
tion on “Public Affairs”, tin 
considers ethical theory anc 
interest by analysing certai: 
dilemmas facing the Govern 
the United States in the 
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tlic urban experience, federalism and 
the eiivironiiiental administration 
in the context of the background 
of the United States, it may still be 
found to be relevant for other coun- 
tries as well, as tJiesc problems are 
becoming universalised phenomena 
ill all industrial societies. The fact 
that the author Jias been able to 
condense a good deal of new thin- 


king ill this direction, in a span of 
some three hunderd and odd pages, 
speaks of the brevity, compactness 
and simplicity of his style. Whether 
or not one agrees with the paradigm 
of the discipline as projected by him 
in his book, it should for long re- 
main to be a basic text in the field 
of public administration. 

— R.B. Jain 


Parched Earth— The Maharashtra Drought 1970-73 by V. Subramanian, 
Bombay, Orient Longman Ltd., 1975, pp. 640, Rs. 75. 


The Maharashtra drought which 
lasted almost for over three years 
from 1970-73, was indeed a real 
trying time for the people of the 
State. The volume under consi- 
deration narrates graphically the 
story which, according to the then 
Chief Minister, “is one of dedica- 
;ioii on the part of the adniinistra- 
;ioa, and of forbearance and courage 
>n the part of the people of Malia- 
•ashtra in the face of a very great 
idversity”. S'hri Subramanian, the 
luthor of this study, was intimately 
issociated as a senior functionary of 
he State Government in working 
' lut the measures to combat the cri- 
.is and in overseeing their implc- 
nentation. Written in a lucid style — 
anotional at times due to the author’s 
Personal involvement as well as 
, ensitivity — the book is an autho- 
itative and documented study of 
he situation in all its ramifications. 

The book lias broadly been divi- 
led into four parts. The first 
overs not only the slate of the agri- 
ultiirai economy of Maharashtra 


and the nature of the crop condition 
during this period in brief but also 
provides a historical survey of the 
previous famines in the area. In 
the second part, the author deals 
with the policies and procedures 
and the organisational and financial 
management of the crisis adminis- 
tration. This portion is of particular 
importance as it underlines the fact 
as to how the effectiveness of admi- 
nistration depends on attending to 
even minor details. It also outlines 
the appropriate flexibility and resi- 
lience that was inducted in the opera- 
tional procedures in response to the 
requirements of the developing situa- 
tion. Part three covers ijt detail 
the nature and extent of the field 
operations carried out in as many 
as twenty-five districts of the four 
divisions in the State. It was not 
an isolated phcJtomenon, as the 
calamity had struck this State in its 
entirety. The far flung mam- 
moth operations bear testimony to 
the organisational and administra- 
tive effort made by the Government, 
supported by voluntary agencies. 
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The next part is concerned with the 
assessment of the impact of tliis 
fairly prolonged crisis situation on 
the preservation of law and order, 
mobilisation of voluntary eftbrt 
and public participation, the public 
relations aspect of famine manage- 
ment and the socio-economic effects, 
both short as well as long term. 
In the concluding chapter called 
‘Panorama’ Shri Subramaniaii not 
only provides a bird’s eye view of the 
totality of the picture but also tries 
to identify the salient factors mainly 
responsible in meeting the tragic 
situation so very successfully as to 
evoke considerable appreciation from 
different quarters. The positive 
response and guidance of the leader- 
ship, the effective role of the decen- 
tralised sector of administration, 
viz., the zila parishads and the 
panchayat samitis, the flexibility and 
pragmatism of approach in formu- 
lation of policy and programmes, 
the spirit of innovativeness and ex- 
perimentation in all segments of 
public servants, the coordinated func- 
tioning of the State and Union 
Government agencies, the wide 
spread public cooperation and 
voluntary effort, etc., constitute some 
of the main planks of this success- 
ful administrative strategy. The 
author has also pointed but that 
“some of the attitudinal changes 
and the difference in behavioural 
patterns which the Maliarashtra 
drought generated are not only in- 
teresting in themselves but offer 
excellent material for sociological 
study and inquiry in depth.” There 
is no doubt that the Maharashtra 


famine will continue to be of interest 
for purposes of study and analysis 
due to its pervasiveness and wide 
ramifications. 

The volume has some very stri- 
king photographs covering different 
phases of the relief operations in the 
field. The appendices contain a 
wealth of statistical material useful 
for further study and research. 
This is a study of famine administra- 
tion in depth and in detail. It is 
not only a historical narrative but 
a penetrating analysis of adminis- 
trative operations and their effec- 
tiveness, Despite its wealth of fac- 
tual detail and statistical support, 
the profound story of agony and ecs- 
tasy of the human endeavour and 
spirit never gets relegated in the 
author’s presentation. The author 
has undoubtedly made a significant 
contribution to our understanding 
of the complex and varied para- 
meters of what has come to be called 
‘the crisis administration’. The 
book is of use and interest not only 
to students of public administration^ 
and field officers but also to leaders 
of public opinion and citizens in 
general. It is of particular relevance 
to field officers in the districts. It is ; 
doubtful if such a massive study with; 
such an imaginative width of cove~j 
rage of famine administration ini 
any area of the country has so farj 
been made. Elegantly printed and! 
reasonably priced, the book will 
be a worthwhile acquisition by libra- 
ries in India and abroad. 

r— T.N. CHATUWVEDIi 



The Central Executive by S. S. Khera, New Delhi, Orient Longman, 
1975, pp. xii + 334, Rs. 28. 


: Tile history of India is replete 

' with instances of Hindu and Mughal 
‘ kings vying to establish their hege- 
dnony over the entire sub-continent. 
In some cases tliey achieved consi- 
derable success but in every instance 
the authority flowed from a central 
point to the far corners of the domain. 
However, it was only with tlic advent 
of the British that this land, from 
the Himalayas to Kanyakiiman and 
the mountain fastness of the north- 
west to the rain forests of Burma, 
was brought under a central control. 
The central executive, as we know it 
today, is essentially a creation of the 
'British raj in India. There is no 
“denying that “different historical 
streams have contributed to the 
■evolution of the system of govern- 
ment” in our country. However, 
the influence of the British system 
“supersedes those of the earlier times. 
In this perspective, this volume by an 
eminent civil servant is a useful and 
interesting one. 

The author studies the central 
issue from the standpoint of cons- 
tantly changing relationship amongst 
the different parts of the Govern- 
ment, This naturally leads him to 
“discuss at length the constraints and 
pressures, often diverging, which 
■ influence decision-making in the 
“central executive from time to time. 
;In our system of parliamentary 
I democracy, a study of the central 
I executive is actually a study of the 
■power and functions of the Prime 
Minister, The author, therefore, 


rightly feels that any discussion of 
the structure and functions of the 
central executive necessarily resolves 
into the question of the power, the 
relationships and the manner of 
functioning of the Prime Minister. 
In the chapter on the Prime Minis- 
ter, the factors which are contribu- 
tory to making the Prime Minister’s 
position pre-eminent and as the ac- 
knowledged head of Government 
has been discussed in detail. 

There is no denying that the chap- 
ter on the Prime Minister is one of 
the most interesting in this book. 
However, the picture is not com- 
plete. Nehru, during his long prime 
ministership, had exerted conside- 
rable influence on the central execu- 
tive. Many of the institutions that 
we know today had been sculpted 
during his time. The author has not 
touched upon this aspect of Nehru’s 
influence on administration. Stu- 
dents of Indian admini.stration will 
perhaps have to wait for a detailed 
treatment of Indian administration 
as shaped and refined by Nehru 
during the 17 years of his dynamic 
stewardship. 

In tile chapter on the President, 
the position of the President under 
the Constitution, including the emer- 
gency provisions of the Constitution, 
have been elaborated. There are 
comments on the various interpreta- 
tions of the position of the Presi- 
dent, his powers and the relation- 
ship between the President and thf 
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Prime Minister. The manner and 
mode of functioning of the four 
Presidents, their relation with the 
Prime Minister and otJier members 
of tJie Council of Ministers is a part 
of our history. The author brings 
into focus die well known differences 
of opinion between Rajendra Prasad 
and Nehru and the political context 
of the election of V.V. Giri as the 
President. In the end an important 
question has been posed; What 
type of President is best for India ? 

In the introductory part the 
author has briefly touched upon the 
provisions of the Constitution with 
regard to tlie legislature, the execu- 
tive and the ideas underlying the 
Directive Principles enshrijied in 
our Constitution. The evolution 
of the system of government in our 
country and how it compares with the 
systems in Britain and the United 
States have also been discussed. 
The chapter on parliament briefly 
examines the relationship between 
the executive and the legislature. 
The other aspect of the central 
executive tliat has been discussed in 
depth is the cabinet secretariat. 
The author feels that while secrecy is 
essential to the functioning of the 
cabinet and its committees, the tradi- 
tion of executive and cabinet secrecy 
appears to be somewiiat overworked. 
He advances two valid reasons to 
support this view. Firstly, the need 
of the people at large to know and 
to be informed about the matters 
of public interest, as democratic 
government means people’s parti- 
cipation, even at one remove, 'in the 
processes of governmental planning 


and decision-making. Secondly, the 
need for training and research 
in pnblic admiiiistration. He points 
out that to tile students of public 
administration, Indian experiences 
are available through the writings 
of the foreigners who often fail to 
develop empathy witii the national 
ethos and are thus deprived of a clea- 
rer understanding of the processes 
in India. If the veil of secrecy is 
removed from the wealth of material 
available, it will spur greater interest 
in and better understanding of Indian 
administration. 

After discussing the working 
system, the public services, secrecy, 
press and freedom of expression, 
the judiciary and the executive, the 
author moves on to certain illustra- 
tive examples. There are 9 case 
studies to illustrate how the cabinet 
system functioned when it was called 
upon to tackle an unusual situation. 

While sharing the author’s pre- 
judices against footnotes, the review- 
er has only one more point to make. 
The Prime Minister’s secretariat has 
not neen discussed. How this insti- 
tution has evolved and changed since 
its inception under Nehru nearly 
three decades back and what its role 
has been would be a worthwhile 
study from the angle of the develop- 
ments and administrative innova- 
tions in the country. 

All in ail, this is a readable and 
useful book to those interested in 
Indian administration. 

Ajoy Bagch? 
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Municipal Administration in India—Some Reflections by S.K. Sharma 
and V.N. Chawla, Juilundar, International Book Agency, 1975, pp. 439, 

Rs. 60. 


At the time when the municipal 
government in the country has been 
passing through a period of a series 
of crises — crisis of leadership, crisis 
of administration, crisis of finances 
and, above all, crisis of public con- 
fidence—- any effort to bring together 
‘the researcli findings and reflec- 
tions of the distinguished scholars’ 
on the vital aspects of these ‘grass- 
roots of democracy’ should be most 
welcome. In the post-Independence 
era, more over, when the city adminis- 
tration has been relegated into back- 
ground and when all limelight has 
been stolen by ‘rural’ India, such an 
attempt should, besides filling the 
existing gap in literature’, help in 
highlighting the role, resurrecting 
the importance and identifying the 
problems of the self-governing insti- 
tutions of the city dwellers. The 
exercise is, therefore, timely and 
praiseworthy. 

The introductory article makes 
a rapid but thought-provoking assess- 
ment, and sets the tone for fruitful 
discussion, of the issues concerning 
this important level of government. 
A sedate endeavour, the compen- 
dium is an impressive collection of 
basic papers from experts on a topic 
of contemporary value. It would, 
however, have been better if the arti- 
cles liad been arranged aspect-wise 
to provide continuity of thought and 
understanding. Moreover, . some 
of the articles are too lengthy and 
spread out so that the focus in them 


gets diluted and some others, too 
short, touching only the fringe of the 
problem. For instance, the paper 
on property tax, though intended to 
cover ‘arrears and difficulties in col- 
lection’ traverses an unweildy course 
dealing with its history definition, 
role, system of valuation etc. The 
paper on ‘O & M service’ has devo- 
ted about two-thirds of its contents 
to demography, urbanisation, etc., 
so that the main subject has been 
treated in a small paragraph at the 
end. Similarly, the article on ‘finan- 
cial administration’ has deviated from 
the main theme and speaks about 
extraneous aspects like Gorewala’s re- 
commendations, Appleby’s remarks, 
rural-urban controversy, public parti- 
cipation, etc., with the result that 
financial administration has received 
scant attention. Again the articles 
in ‘dimensional analysis of urban 
leadership in Bihar’ and ‘producti- 
vity services in municipal adminis- 
tration’ are too theoretical for in- 
clusion in such a volume. In their 
place, perhaps, papers on some other 
subjects of topical interest such as 
planning and development, sanita- 
tion, environmental cleanliness, etc., 
would have been more useful and 
valuable. 

In a volume of papers by different 
authors it is customary that the edi- 
tor adds his own paper also. This 
compilation also contains a disserta- 
tion by the learned editors on ‘some 
basic issues of municipal government 
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in India’. May be out of 
modesty, thtey have put their arti- 
cle at tiic end. It may be con- 
ceded that in their piece the edi- 
tors have attempted to bring to 
light, in ;i fairly thorough manner, 
certain vital aspects and raised issues 
which call for serious attention of 
all well-wi'>licrs of this most acces- 
sible level of democracy. It would 
perhaps iiave been better if this paper 
had been made the starting point as 
a number of articles by other experts 
have dealt with tlie issues raised in 
it. This would also have been logi- 
cal as some of these articles con- 
tain answers to the questions raised 
by the editors. It may perhaps be 
relevant to point out that the report 
of the Mukliarji Committee set up 
by the Government of India on 
budgetary reform in municipal 
administration has dealt, at length, 
with some of the problems covered 
in this article. The Committee 
submitted its report in June 1974. 
Even though this book was published 
much later, the article has not 


taken any notice of that report. 
Thus a very useful aitd .rcievaiit in- 
formation has been left our. 

Another aspect whicli this key- 
note paper has not dealt with ade- 
quately is the structure of the form 
of the municipal government. The 
present crisis of leadership and 
that of public confidence, to a cer- 
tain measure, flow out of the weak- 
ness on this account. The authors 
could have devoted a little more and 
closer attention to it and put for- 
ward some specific and innovative 
suggestions, even if for public debate. 

On the whole, the attempt is a 
rich fare and would no doubt attract 
attention of all for whom the book 
is intended. It has been brought 
out reasonably well, a few editorial 
and printing lapses notwithstanding. 
The price may, however, keep the 
book out of reach of most of middle 
level intelligentsia. 

Satish Kumar 


Resurvey of Matar Taluka by Vimal Shah and C. H. Shah, Bombay, 
Vora and Co., 1974, pp. 336-1-viii, Rs. 40. 


This study is a micro-level sur- 
vey of the matrix of rural socio- 
economic* changes, over time, with 
some significant generis features. 
The same taluka was surveyed 35 
years ago by Dr. J.C. Kumarappa, 
primarily to find out the impact of 
land revenue on the agricultural 
economy of the region, but, in gene^ 
ral, also to explore the socio-econo- 
mic landscape of the taluka. A 


resurvey aflbrds an excellent oppor- 
timity to study and gauge the chan- 
ges which took place over this pe- 
riod. Since the study concerns not 
a village but a whole taluka it is a 
sub-regional or meso-regional study 
which not only can show tlie impjict 
and extent of the operation of many 
diverse forces temporally, but can be 
used to co-relate tlie broad, national 
trends, to specific spatial trends. 
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The coverage of the resurvey 
(1965-66) is not only extensive but 
is wider than the 1929-30 survey. The 
resurvey sets out to answer three 
specific questions, viz.^ {a) whether 
there has been development in the 
taluka ?; {b) what are the sources 
of this development ?; and (c) what 
has been the impact of growth on 
the various aspects of economic life 
in the taluka.” (p. 260). 

Though the questions asked are 
undoubtedly significant and the 
right of a researcher to delimit 
the scope of his study is not sought 
to be questioned, one wishes that the 
pattern of development of the taluka 
was placed in the context of the 
overall national development and 
of the development of the surroun- 
ding larger region, like the State. 
For one thing, such an exercise 
would provide a better framework 
to appreciate the answer to the 
three questions asked by the authors. 
For e-xample, the rate of growth 
of agricultural output, or the change 
in the cropping pattern, by itself, 
can only show the extent and direc- 
tion of development. However, 
change need not be synonymous 
with development, even if it is a 
positive change in the chosen index. 
How does this rate of change com- 
pare with that experienced in tlie 
immediate larger region and with the 
overall, national performance ? Such 
a contextual placing might indicate 
whether there was a relative stagna- 
tion in agriculture or in the regional 
national product (RNP) or whether, 
in the overall context, the change in 
cropping pattern was progressive 


or retrogressive. A change in the 
cropping pattern in a sub-region 
miglit be more than offset by changes 
taking place either in the surroun- 
ding region or in the whole econo- 
my. It might or might not be in 
conformity with the pattern of market 
demand. Hence, growth in physi- 
cal output may be accompanied by 
loss in total value, less than propor- 
tionate gain in value or just offset 
by a fall in prices. Then, the pur- 
pose of such studies need not be 
confined to reporting and explana- 
tion. Important policy implica- 
tions are inherent in such studies 
and a comparative and contextual 
framework helps in bringing these 
implications to the fore. A regional 
contrast of the development profile, 
for instance, has straight forward 
implications for policies designed to 
bring about regional balance. The 
point concerning the scope of the 
study seems all the more relevant 
because the inputs for extending the 
analysis were there for the taking. 

The authors show that develop- 
ment has taken place largely in 
terms of agricultural output, levels 
of income and expenditure, debts, 
assets, education, productivity, in- 
frastructure facilities, etc., over the 
period 1929-30 to 1965-66. Agri- 
cultural output is the major com- 
ponent of the income of the region. 
Whereas agriculture accounted for 
nearly 69 per cent of the working 
population for Gujarat, in Maiar 
taluka it accounted for about 80 
per cent. The importance of agri- 
cultural output in growth calcula- 
tions increases because of the decay 
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of village crafts that has taken place 
over these three and a half eventful 
decades. The authors give two esti- 
mates of the growth of agricultural 
output — 148 per cent and 94 per 
cent. Since the population of the 
area almost doubled during the pe- 
riod, either the per capita agricul- 
tural production has increased over 
the period at a rate of around one 
per cent per annum or it has just 
stood still. 

Similarly, looking at the rate of 
growth of consumption, we find that 
over this period, the per capita ex- 
penditure in real terms increased by 
about 26.5 per cent, meaning that 
there took place a less than I per 
cent increase in expenditure per capita 
per person. If account is taken of 
the increase in savings, reflected in 
the increased investment over the 
period, the increase in incomes 
would be a little more than what is 
indicated by Ae expenditure figures. 
On such bases the authors conclude 
that “during the past 35 years, the 
economy of the taluka has been on 
the path of progress but the progress, 
however, has been mainly on tradi- 
tional lines.” (p. 265) 

It is apparent that increase in the 
total and in per capita output 
is taken as an index of development 
by the authors. Consequently even 
such imperceptible growth as at 
around 1 per cent is taken as a sign 
of progress. The inadequacy of such 
growth apart (the impact of which 
. fails to be noticed by the people), 
it does not square with the notions 
of growth of even such quantitative 


growth theorists as Simon Kuznets 
who define it as a sustained and 
substantial increase in per capita in- 
comes. Moreover, broadly similar 
rates of growth had been obtained 
during the first half of the current 
century for the country as a whole. 

It is a situation which is better 
characterised as one of relative 
stagnation. Growth, if it is sustain- 
ed and substantial over such a long 
period as 35 years, would not fail to 
show some structural shifts in the 
economy, of which there are hardly 
any signs in this taluka. 

Nevertheless, it must be men- 
tioned that the profile of change and 
its specific shades, contours and 
angles must make one sit up. Apart 
from its undou)3ted analytical signi- 
ficance, its feedback for policy and 
administration are no less valuable. 
In the present resurvey, mid-way 
between the time period, there occurs 
a big change — the dawn of Independ- 
ence and the consequent change in 
the socio-economic life. For exam- 
ple, irrigation is considered the major 
factor responsible for agricultural 
“growth”. Much of the expansion 
in canal and well irrigation is attri- 
butable to the role of the State. It 
is also pointed out that most of the 
canal and well irrigation came about 
during the “planning period” and 
“the conservative policy of the Gov- 
ernment regarding irrigation, probab- 
ly restricted the expansion of canal 
irrigation in the past. (p. 77 emphases 
added). Even when supporting data is 
available, only subdued statements 
axe made and, in isolating ‘gi’owth 
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factors’, the role of the colonial regime 
is not given its due place clearly and 
directly. Though only data for termi- 
nal points are available from primary 
sources, enough indirect evidence is 
available for holding the pre'i950 
performance principally responsible 
for the overall poverty of the growth 
record. 

The findings concerning inequali- 
ty, or the inequitable impact of the 
process and outcome of economic 
change, are revealing. Land hold- 
ings below 5 acres continued to be 
around 71-72 per cent, between 5 to 
25 acres were around 25-26 per cent 
and above 25 acres holdings were 
belov/ 1 and 2 per cent. Most of 
the cultivators tried to maintain the 
same size of holding, and the burden 
of the big population spurt mainly 
manifested itself in the increase in 
landless labour, the increase which 
constituted 26.14 per cent of the 
total working population. Of the agri- 
cultural labourers, 57 per cent were 
harijans, 21 per cent Dharla (a back- 
ward community) and 19 per cent 
Muslims. Only 4.5 per cent agri- 
cultural landless labour families 
could report unemployment of only 
one monih; 34.5 per cent reported 
that it would be over six months. 
While the extent of agricultural 
growth could not improve the lot of 
agricultural landless workers, there 
was also lack of close linkages bet- 


ween the growth of agricultural pro- 
duction and non-farm activities. 
The traditional crafts experienced a 
decline. Skewed distribution of in- 
come and production resources led 
to the export of the multiplier effects 
of the growth of output to outside 
regions. Since the taluka does not 
have any urban area, its capacity to 
generate its own growth centres 
remained circumscribed. 

In our country, measures for 
improving the lot of tlie worse-off 
sections did not always yield intended 
results. Concerning the effects of 
tenancy reforms, for instance, the 
resurvey records that, taking note of 
concealed tenancy, the extent of 
tenancy has increased to about 15 
per cent of cultivated area, and be- 
cause of the provision for resumption 
of land for personal cultivation by 
landlords, the proportion of agricul- 
tural workers in the taluka is much 
higher than that of the district and 
the State. There are a number of 
areas in which very interesting facts, 
leaning an important theoretical and 
policy issues, are presented in this 
volume. Like farm management 
study data, these should be further 
analysed and debated. In sum, it 
can be said tJuit it is an important 
study deserving wide notice and 
response. 

— Kamal Nayan Kabra 


Indian Government and Politics by J. C. Johari, Delhi, Vishal Publica- 
tions, 1974, pp. 488, Rs. 35. 

This i.s a guide to the study of the written primarily for the benefit of 
Ipdi an Constitution which has-been university, students at , tfie under- 
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graduate and post-graduate levels, 
but is also accessible to the general 
reader because the presentation is 
lucid and free from the taint of 
pedagogic bombast. The author 
ably brings out the salient features 
of the constitutional systems in the 
context of the political ideas that 
inspired the founding fathers and the 
controversial issues which have 
arisen in the course of political 
evolution during the last two decades. 
The observer of current affairs will 
find here a lively discussion of such 
topical questions as legislative supre- 
macy vs. judicial review; the basic 
framework and the scope of consti- 
tutional amendment; the character 
of fundamental rights and their 


Local Administration & Politics 
and Pakistan by Dr. Najmul Abedin. 
1973, pp. 458, TK. 45. 

This study is primarily based on 
the author’s Ph.D. thesis submitted 
to the University of Durham. For 
the purposes of publication, he has 
revised all the chapters “in the light 
of the recent changes and develop- 
ments to make it up-to-date”. Dr. 
Abedin has made an incisive and 
scholarly analysis of the changing 
pattern of local administration and 
politics in Bangladesh from 1947 to 
1973. To provide the necessary 
historical perspective, Dr. Abedin has 
referred to the development of local 
administration and its motivating 
factors at various stages. Besides 
useful appendices and a select biblio- 
graphy, thQ author has dealt with the 
subject in sU chapters. The chapters 


inviolability or otherwise; the discre- 
tionary powers of the President; 
centralism vs, federalism; the dichoto- 
mous role of the Governor as Presi- 
dential agent and constitutional head 
of the State executive; and a “com- 
mitted” civil service. The discussion 
is well supported by citations from 
leading cases (e.g., Golak Nath, 
Keswanand Bharati) decided by the 
Supreme Court. There is an interest- 
ing chapter on the development of 
the party system in India and its 
fragmentation and inadequacies. For 
the benefit of the student there are 
useful charts and tables, and an index 
at the end, but no bibliography. 

— R. N. Madhok 


in Modernising Societies : Bangladesh 
, Oxford University Press (Bangladesh), 

relating to bureaucratic behaviour 
and attitudes and the politico-social 
environment, problems of coordi- 
nation, district administration and- 
politics are particularly interes- 
ting. 

The author in a concluding 
chapter has summed up the prevailing 
position and the emerging trends. The 
book is of interest and use to the 
students of comparative politics and 
administration in developing socie- 
ties. Due to the impact of certain 
cataclysmic events, the book may 
seem somewhat dated but that in no 
way detracts from its scholarly merit. 
The book has been published un-der 
the auspices gf the National Institute 
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of Public Administration, Dacca, would be greater exchange between 
One can only hope that more and the two institutions engaged in the 
more publications of this kind from same kind of endeavour. 

Bangladesh would become available 

to scholars in this country and there — T. N. Chaturvedi 


Justice by Tribunals : A Study in Methods with Reference to India by 
M. M. Singh, Calcutta, World Press, 1972, pp. 374, Rs. 30. 


This is a doctoral thesis which has 
well-merited publication in book- 
form to reach the reading public at 
large. Dr. Singh breaks new ground 
in presenting a broad survey of the 
growing area of adjudication by tribu- 
nals whose significance tends to be 
obscured by the more visible and 
ubiquitous apparatus of regular 
courts. 

His definition of ‘tribunal’ is 
quite wide and includes all public 
agencies other than courts which are 
required by law to act judicially in 
settling issues between citizen and 
citizen or between citizen and state. 
Subsumed under this broad category 
are multitudinous officials perform- 
ing administrative, revenue and regu- 
latory functions; autonomous boards 
and commissions; fullfledged tribu- 
nals with the trappings of judicial 
courts; and courts proper which are 
at times named to perform tribunal 
functions as persona designata. 
Paradoxically, the rise of the judiciary 
in public esteem has coincided with 
an increasing dissatisfaction with the 
judicial process because of its cost 
and time-consuming pace. 


As a way out, the author makes 
a reasoned plea for a greater 
resort to tribunals which ad- 
minister justice according to 
law and fact, follow flexible, 
expeditious and inexpensive proce- 
dures, and are staffed by people who 
inspire confidence in their integrity, 
competence and impartiality. The 
advantages of specialised forums of 
adjudication are obvious. The 
members of special tribunals can be 
chosen as to have a blend of judicial 
acumen and technical expertise, which 
latter is not available in the judiciary. 
Such tribunals can also evolve policy 
norms which are not susceptible of 
legal formulation in the legislative 
process. 

The author views tribunals 
as positive instruments for the 
advancement of social policy in a 
rapidly industrialising society. The 
various suggestions he has made fbr 
improving the working of tribunals 
deserve the attention of those con- 
cerned with the reformation of our 
legal system, 

—R. N. Madhok 
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Computers in India : An Overview by P. Gopalakrishnan and 
K. S. Narayanan, Bombay, Popular Prakashan, 1975, pp. viii+160 
Rs. 45. 


The Administrative Staff College 
of India needs to be congratulated 
for bringing out a good compilation 
of data on ‘Computers in India’. 
Answers to questions such as who 
owns computers, which computers, 
how they are distributed in the geo- 
graphical regions of the country, 
and what is the extent of their use is 
indicated in the book in the form of 
tables. This seems to be the only 
book available in the market which 
gives a reasonably good picture of 
the various aspects of the use of com- 
puters in the country. The price 
of Rs. 45 probably indicates its 
monopoly position and seems to be 
on the high side. 

The analysis on page 17 is a very 
important contribution which high- 
lights, contrary to a common 
belief, that trade union interference 
has not been considered as a key 
problem by many organisations. 
On the same page, the analysis 
highlights the sales tactics used by 
salesmen of the computer manufac- 
turers. 

There are, however, a few short- 
comings and a fairly large number 
of typographical errors as also 
errors in diagrams/charts. The sur- 
vey, which forms the basis for the 
book, was first conducted in 1969 
and a re-survey done in early 1974. 
But 210 comparison has been made 


on the clianges that have taken 
place during the intervening period. 
Another aspect which has been dis- 
turbing the computer professionals 
is that there is not much data 
available regarding computer users, 
althoiigli a few publications have 
come out which give a picture of the 
various computer installations. The 
effort involved in collecting data from 
users would, no doubt, be formid- 
able. 

In the foreword by the Principal 
of the Staff College, there is a men- 
tion of the appointment of the Com- 
mittee on Automation in 1972. This 
seems to be a mistake; the Com- 
mittee submitted its report in May, 
1972. The compute, map of India 
is full of mistakes. It seems Mughal- 
sarai and Gorakhpur have been 
inter-changed and Aligarh, which is 
in Uttar Pradesh, has been shown 
near the border of Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh. 

if the educational background of 
the EDP Personnel, particularly tlie 
managers and the system analysts 
had been given, it would have been 
of great help. Similarly, the position 
of the EDP manager vis-a-vis the 
executive to whom he reports has not 
been analysed in the book. Studies 
carried out abroad reveal the posi- 
tion of the EDP manager to be a 
very important parameter contribut- 
ing to the success of the systems. 
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The section on development of 
computer persojinel is very well 
written and highlights the need for 
the training of these personnel. 
The information given in section 
6.1 regarding the ‘training facilities’ 
gives a very incomplete picture. 
Surprisingly, IIPA’s name is missing 


although, even at the last annual 
conference of the Computer Society 
of India held in Hyderabad in 
January, 1976, IIPA was paid rich 
tributes for creating computer aware- 
ness amongst the Government officers. 

— Yirendra Gupta 
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ATTENTION : PUBLISHERS/AUTHORS 

Books are reviewed in our columns by competent scholars. 
Publishers are requested to send two copies of new publications to 
facilitate early attention. 


BOOK NOTES 


Centre-State Relations in India by T. S. Rajagopala Iyengar, Prasaranga, 
University of Mysore, 1974, pages 105, Rs. 13. 


The present work is a revised and . 
enlarged version of the two lectures 
delivered by the author under the 
auspices of the University of Mysore. 
The series of special lectures deli- 
vered by Jiini earlier on the ‘creative 
role’ of the Supreme Court and on 
the parliament in India have been 
well received. After expanding 
in the fiitst chapter the main features 
of our federal polity which the 
author characterises as “a federation 
with centralised features”, he deals 
with the legislative relations. 
In the third chapter he covers the 
wide ground of financial and econo- 
mic relations and tries to assess the 
role of the Finance Commission, the 
Planning Commission and the 
National Development Council. 
The two subsequent chapters deal 
with trade, commerce and inter- 
course and the inter-State river dis- 
putes whicli are happily now on way 
to resolution. Chapter VI deals 
with administration and political 
relations where questions regarding 
the role of Governors, law and order, 


the language of the Union, and all- 
India services etc. assume considera- 
ble importance. Before giving a 
final ‘summing up’, the author also 
devotes a chapter to the provisions 
relating to the amendment of the 
Constitution since it “affects not only 
the individuals but also the consti- 
tuent States forming the federation” 
and pleads that “any change in such 
a basic document should be brought 
about only with the maximum con- 
sensus”. The author has made ap- 
propriate use of the already available 
literature on the subject and has 
referred to the relevant case law rela- 
ting to federai-State relations in this 
country and elsewhere. While it 
may be difficult to agree with the 
author all along either with his 
approach or interpretation and con- 
clusions, there is no doubt that he 
has made an erudite survey of a vast 
area in a style that will appeal to the 
common citizen besides students of 
constitutional law or administration. 

~T. N. Chaturvedi 


Life and Letters Under the Mughals by Dr. P. N. Chopra, New Delhi, 
Ashajanak Publications, 1976, pages 439, Rs. 60. 


The cultural and social history presents a rich fare for the scholars, 
of India during the Mughal period The author is quite well-known for 



Book Notes 


Ills contributions on the different 
aspects of the cultural and social 
life during this period. In the 
volume under consideration, he 
gives a clear picture of the daily life 
of the people; their food and drinks, 
festivals and fairs, custom and cere- 
monies, modes and nature of edu- 
cation, travel, position of women, 
language and literary pursuits etc. 
during the Mughais in India. The 
book so very well points out that 
the more peaceful pursuits of daily life 
were as much important in the days 
as the stirring exploits of some gla- 
morous rulers. The book is based 
on original and contemporary sour- 
ces. It is the author’s insight which 
has enabled him to glean the relevant 
from the diverse sources so as to 
weave a connected and colourful 
pattern of the socio-cultural history 
of a period of great political vicissi- 


State Legislatures in India by Dr. 
pages 263, Rs. 30. 


tudes and also of social and cultural 
sophistication. The author very 
rightly claims that “this volume will 
be useful not only to the scholars and 
litterateurs interested in the past but 
also to students of contemporary 
social affairs by indicating elements 
in our rich and composite heritage 
that have stood the test of time and 
deserve to be preserved.” Dr. Chopra 
has made a valuable and scholarly 
contribution on a subject which has 
not so far received a comprehensive 
treatment with such historical sensi- 
tivity and perception. The notes 
after each chapter and the biblio- 
graphy, along with a detailed 
index, add to the usefulness of the 
volume to scholars. The printing 
and get-up of the book are 
excellent. 

—B.C. Mathur 


C.M. Jain, Delhi, S. Cliand & Co., 


The present work is a revised 
version of the thesis originally ap- 
proved by the University of Rajas- 
than for doctoral degree. The 
author has made a comparative study 
of the evolution of the Rajasthan 
Legislative Assembly. Apart from 
the structure and membership pat- 
terns as well as the rules of proce- 
dure and legislative functions, the 
author examines critically the wor- 
king and structure of committees as 
well as the role of the speaker. The 
author has devoted an interesting 
chapter to the role of the opposition 
and he calls it “a search for self- 


identity”. He has also dealt with 
the relationship of the Assembly 
to the Head of the State (Governor) 
and the Council of Ministers. He 
has also tried to assess the impact 
of the legislature as an instrument 
of social change in terms of the 
nature of its enactments in the back- 
ground of a feudal society. In the 
final chapter, the author recapitu- 
lates the developing trends. The 
author’s approach to the subject is 
‘analytical, comparative and inter- 
pretative’. Apart from availing of 
all the available published materials, 
he has also tried to gather 
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information througfai questionnaire underscores the need for increasing 
and personai interviews which natu- research in this important area of 
rally lend a greater realism to the our political system, 
presentation. A work of this kind — S. N. Swaroop 


S.L.N. SiMHA, Bombay, Vora & Co, 1975, 


All the Bank’s Men by 
pages 140, Rs. 15. 

This slim volume carries the sub- 
title the ‘Management of the Reserve 
Bank of India’. It is the tenth pub- 
lication of the Institute for Financial 
Management and Research, Madras. 
Mr. Simiia is not only well-known 
for his History of the Reserve Bank 
but also for his writings on subjects 
of current economic interest in gene- 
ral. In this book Mr. S'imha has 
dealt with the statutory provisions 
with regard to the appointment 
of the Governors and Deputy Gover- 
nors and the Constitution of the 
Board. He dilates on the principles 
that ought to be taken into consi- 
deration while making the top ap- 
pointments both in the interest of 
efficiency and also as the incentive 
to the internal staff to rise to the top. 
The author also concerns himself 
with the increase in the areas of 
responsibility of the Reserve Bank, 
especially in the promotional field, 
and refers to the proposal for the 
delinking of the IDBI which has 


actually been implemented recently. 
He also makes some observations 
about the modernisation and im- 
provement of the internal functioning 
of the Bank in general. The book 
is full of human interest when the 
author gives pen-portraits of the 
high functionaries who have been 
associated with the Bank from its 
inception. The author makes some 
caustic remarks about what he calls 
the ‘neglect of administration’ in the 
Bank and says that “the Bank has 
believed in numbers rather than 
quality and efficiency”. While 
concluding the book and referring 
to the appointment of committees 
with a view to improve the finan- 
cial, credit and banking practices 
the author poses the question : “Is it 
not time that the Bank and the Go- 
vernment gave attention to the belter 
management of the Researve Bank 
itself ?” It is a readable book both 
for its contents and style. 

— -T. N. Chaturyedi 


Law Relating to Government Servants by D.S. Chopra, Calcutta, Eastern 
Law House, 1975, pages 295, Rs. 40. 

The volume deals with the various chapter gives a comprehensive ex- 
aspects of the law relating to Go- position of the constitutional position 

vernment servants in India with of civil servants, the historical back- 

reference to the constitutional pro- ground and the reasons for consti- 

visions on the subject. The first tutional guarantees. The subsequent 
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chapters deal with subjects 
like the right to equality and the 
Government servants, civil ser- 
vants and fundamental freedom, 
recruitment and conditions of ser- 
vice, doctrine of pleasure and secu- 
rity of service in reialion to Article 
311 of the CoRStiiution. The exten- 
sive case law as has been develop! ig 
in this field has heeii suitably referred 
to. A table of cases cited has been 
provided. The appendices contain 
some of the important Service Acts 
and Rules. The author has made good 
use of the literature on administration 
and civil service which has been 
listed in a bibliography. Among the 


topics of interest, the author com- 
ments on the right to transfer which 
exclusively vests in the Govern- 
ment and, with a view to avoid civil 
service litigation, lie advocates the 
taking away of the writ jurisdiction 
in service matters thrcifigh constitu- 
tional amendment and the appoint- 
ment of tribunals to look into the 
grievances of civil servants. The 
volume is of use to civil servants, 
lawyers as well as the students of 
public administration and of consti- 
tutional law. Reasonably priced, it 
makes a substantial contribution 
to an important area of public 
concern. 
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EDITORIAL 


I'lie iiiaiiagement of the personnel aspect of any organisation presenis 
many complex issues. Prof. Muttalib in his article develops a theory, which 
lie calls the '’LOS theory’, of the inter-relationship among functionaries 
that blioLild prevail in any governmental organisation. He identifies the three 
segments of functionaries as the lay (L), the generalised (G) and the special- 
ised (Sj. There will be constant inter-action amongst these, ideally in the 
foi'in of a circle, the function of one smoothly merging into that of the next. 
Conflicts and angularities may, however, develop but these arise mainly 
because of the lack of identification of the respective roles and the inadequacy 
of recognition that each is an agent of the totality of organisation within one’s 
allotted sphere. The author makes some perceptive observations about the 
problem of organisational conflict, the question of vertical and horizontal 
coordination and the need for role-perception and mutuality of relationship 
while building up his theoretical formulation. 

The import control policy constitutes an important area of economic 
administration, which somehow has received limited attention as part of 
public adininistration. The policy is not something negative or restrictive but 
positive and promotional. The factors or considerations that go into the 
making of the policy and the machinery devised as well as the procedures 
worked out for its implementation have wide repercussions. In the context 
of a federal system and planned economy dedicated to the larger social 
p urposes, the role and working of the policy assume great significance and the 
mani fold administrative issues are of interest to the students of administration 
as well as economic development. Shri Chaturvedi traces the course of deve- 
lopment of the import control policy in our country briefly, describes the 
current import procedures in some detail, and stresses its importance to the 
economy in terms of its various objectives. He brings out the nature of admini- 
strative responsibility that devolves on the Government machinery in proper- 
ly implementing the policy which has grown to be not only more compre- 
hensive and sophisticated as integral to the strategy of planning but which 
seeks to satisfy a multiplicity of objectives which sometimes seem to be 
apparently conflicting. This goes to highlight the need for long-range think- 
ing, wider administrative perspectives and an informed judgement in admini- 
stration. 

Pakistan v/as a member of the Commonwealth till 1972 and Canada 
and Pakistan, have had more or less the same background in their civil 
service set-up as both had borrowed heavily on the British pattern to start 


vi 

with. But the Canadian civil service has come to have by now a functional 
identity largely missing in Pakistan’s. Shri Madan Mohan Reddy com- 
pares the civil services of the two countries to point out how and where 
thei;- respective civil service cadres diiTer from one another. The comparison 
co'.crs recruilmciit and promotion processes, scope for lateral entry, their 
broad functionai organisation, etc. Though largely sharing the common 
origins, how the ecological and political factors make for different orientation, 
is well brought out. Shri Reddy’s contribution will be of interest to students 
of comparative administration. 

Shri M. Gopalakrishiian takes a hard look at the recruitment scheme 
of the higher civil services in India, especially the personality test by the 
UPSC. Taking a few recent years, Shri Gopalakrishnan, in the light of his 
experience, points out that the UPSC method of personality test suffers in 
comparison v.ith the prolonged evaluation scheme by the Lai Bahadur 
Shastri National Academy of Administration, Mussoorie, where the civil 
service recruits get their foundation training. On this issue, Shri Gopala- 
krishnan makes an interesting suggestion by which the two institutions— -the 
UPSC and the NA A— can share the responsibility more directly of assessing 
the civil service candidates so as to ensure the best possible selection method 
for entrants to public service. 

Shri A.P. Saxeiia, in his article ‘Measuring Productivity in. Government’ 
raises and attempts to answer the question whether the size and output of 
Government operations are measurable at all. Difficult but not impossible, 
says Shri Saxeria, giving an instance of the studies of the U.S. Bureau of 
Labour Statistics in regard to preparing productivity indexes of selected 
Government organisations in that country. Admittedly, the task is complex, 
for Government apparatus is vast and pervasive and there cannot, in any 
case, be a common denominator to help its productivity measurement. A 
clean iiiput-output model may not thus be possible. But some sort of measure- 
ment of task accomplished against goals is quite necessary in order to answer 
the charge that non-productive expenditure of Government in terms of 
establishment charges is mounting. The concept is also important from the 
angle of the fixation of administrative responsibility and performance of 
appraisal. Productivity measurement should, in any case, help to dispel the 
notion that task performance is just raising queries and displaying one’s 
skill in noting on files, both not always relevant to the achievement of goals in 
administration. 

What is the contact point between poets and operations researchers? 
The latter can tiiiii to the poets for inspiration, according to Shri Dhir, 
especially to a poet like Robert Frost who has, according to him, almost 
prepared a model for them in his poem ‘Tlie Road Not Taken’— a model 



that operations researchers will find useful to apply to the situations they are 
called upon to tackle. The poem is not merely a piece of literary beauty ; 
all the elements of decision theory, according to the author, are recognised 
ill the Frost decision model. Writers have tried to identify administrative 
problems and situations in short stories and novels. Here is an imaginative 
attempt to bring poetry and management together. All in all the article is 
worth our attention for the freshness of the author’s approach. 

The Western Nigeria Development Corporation in Nigeria was set up 
in 1 949 with the overall purpose of helping to develop the economy of the 
region. Whatever be the original object, which itself was nebulous, the 
Corporation seems to have drifted and Dr. Akinsanya takes the occasion to 
present a ‘management audit’ of the Corporation. Analysing the use of funds 
by the Corporation between 1949 and 1962 and citing other evidence, the 
writer brings out the points of weakness in the Corporation : the imprecise 
nature of the objectives; political patronage; lack of suitable qualified person- 
nel; lack of coordination of the objectives etc. Most of these, according to 
Dr. Akinsanya, are true of several other Corporations in Nigeria which taken 
together call for some quick and drastic remedial measures. The article 
almost constitutes some sort of a case study as to why and how the Govern- 
ment sponsored efforts for economic development go awry in developing 
countries. 

Dr. Thimmaiah, in his article ‘Plan Grants in India : A Critical Evalua- 
tion’, raises the doubt whether these grants, in spite of their being in vogue 
for over twenty-two years, have received the critical evaluation they require 
in terms of their economic justification and whether their economic, political 
and financial implications have been studied with the attention they deserve. 
According to the author, the plan grants are discretionary in nature and 
though provided for development purposes only, the Union Government is 
largely guided by the Planning Commission, an extra constitutional body, 
ill. disbursing them to the States. Basically, the grants are provided to meet 
the gap between the State plan outlay as approved by the Planning Commis- 
sion. and the State’s ovm resources available for plan purpose. While the plan 
grants can thus be used as an effective means for achieving the objects of 
planning, in terms of national priorities, as against the local, there have been 
grievances from the States both in regard to the quantum and the criteria of 
allocation of these grants. Both of these have, no doubt, undergone modi- 
fications from time to time, but Dr. Thimmaiah feels there is scope for further 
sophistication in their allocation principles. While one may neither agree with 
the author’s approach nor his conclusion, yet his argument merits attention 
by the students of planning process and distribution of resources in a federal 
system. 

Writing on plan implementation in India, Dr. Kabra evaluates the 



exficriencc obtained thus far and suggests that, for an altogether better 
planning hereafter, plan and plan implementation should go together as one 
integrated whole of the planning process. Planning by itself, without due 
emphasis on its implementation, results in serious gaps and failures and the 
iiiex ilublc shirking of responsibility. We may add, however, that the impor- 
tance of the implemeiitation aspect has always been stressed by every plan 
document. The difficulty lies in devising the requisite structure and procedures. 
With the experience the country has gained over five plans, according to Dr. 
Kabra, it should be possible to have a plan implementation apparatus which 
would take its proper share of responsibility in showing results. It is widely 
recognised that any sound and scientific system of planning must take into 
account the factor of administrative capability of men and machinery, but 
the difficulty arises in working out an adequate implementation set-up, 
not in general terms, but at micro level. This is an aspect which deserves 
continuing attention on the part of policy-makers, administrators and 
technical experts. 

Shri S.R. Goklialc covers more or less the same ground as 
Shri Gopalakrishnan, namely, the recruitment policy for higher civil services 
ill India, but is critical of the need for additional papers for lAS/lFS. 
Besides, Shri Gokbale’s article has an. approach and a perspective different 
from that of Shri Gopalakrishnan’s. The author has also coined the term 
‘admin, ocraf, stressing the type of the functionary required in the Govern- 
ment at present and in the times to come. Both articles are relevant in view 
of the report of the Kothari Committee which enquired into the civil service 
selection policy and methods at the instance of the UPSC for consideration 
of the Government. 

Shri K.G. Agrawal, writing on patient satisfaction in hospitals, extends 
the sampling technique to a quantitative measurement of this highly subjec- 
tive area. His sample is confined to five Delhi hospitals classified into large, 
medium and small, according to the number of beds in each. Both the out- 
patient and in-patient wings are covered and patients, their escorts and 
hospital staff members have been questioned. While the standards of the 
sample hospitals do vary, and while not all opinions can be said to be above 
personal predilection or prejudice, the patient reaction, as given by Shri 
Agrawal, is without exception true, namely, that they want the adequacy of 
facilities to be cured and sent back to normal life as quick as possible. The 
nature and quantum of patient satisfaction are the basic considerations not 
only for hospital administration but also from the larger view point of the 
health programmes of the Government and the wider angle of th,c adndni- 
stratiem, and citizen relationship. Many more studies of this nature and of 
allied areas arc undoubtedly necessary as an aid to better pol icy- form illation 
as well as programme implementation. 



The sea bed, of late, is attracting the attention of both the small and 
big maritime countries, not only because of its military but of its economic 
potential. The ocean covers over seventy per cent of earth’s surface and its 
full economic riches, especially the minerals, have only recently been known 
to man. Shri Naresh Dewan analyses the international implications of the 
rights of exploitation of these resources and points out the groupings that 
arise among the world states on account of the identity of interests in regard 
to retention or expansion of ocean rights about which the U.N. also is deeply 
concerned. This is a field of international administration which merits atten- 
tion of Indian scholars. 

As already announced the next issue will deal with some of the areas 
and problems of State level administration. 


— Editor 
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A n organisation is a body of persons and a complex of functions organised 
for and engaged in the accomplishment of certain objectives. The 
attainment of the objectives entails an organisation of efforts, triune in 
character. The functions of a hospital — diagnosis of disease, prescription 
of and administering of medicine— largely illustrate the universality of the 
thesis. 

If these functions are carried out severally by three sets of functionaries 
in a bigger hospital, all the three are combined in the same person in a smaller 
clinic manned by a single physician. In other words, the bigger the organi- 
sation and more complex its activity, the larger it shows the characteristics 
of ‘separation of powers’. The smaller the organisation and less complex 
its activity, the greater the diffusion of these functions. 

Every organisation is engaged in the use of skills and tools on a tri- 
furcated basis not only irrespective of its size but also its nature— whether the 
organisation is structured on a uni-functional or multi-functional basis. 
For instance, an educational institution like a college which is largely 
concerned with the process of learning may be categorised as a uni-functional 
organisation. The management of the college identifies the needs of its 
clientele. The principal and the senior faculty members prescribe courses while 
the individual teachers are engaged in imparting actual instruction. Similar- 
ly, it is true of a multi-functional organisation like a local authority or a public 
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enterprise. The elected council of the local authority is charged with the 
diagnosis of the needs of the local area. The managerial personnel prescribe 
the course of action, if the operating staff is charged with actual execution. 
Their counterparts in a public enterprise are the legislature, the minister 
concerned and the managing board, which are responsible for the determina- 
tion of its aims and objectives; the general manager who is concerned with 
prescriptions of the course of action; and the heads of departments, along 
with their staff, with the operational aspects. 

THE TRIFURCATED FUNCTIONS OF A GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATION 

On the analogy of the hospital organisation, these functions may be 
characterised in a governmental organisation as diagnosis of public needs, 
prescription of ways and means, and fulfilment of needs of which the legisla- 
ture, the Government (along with the secretariat) and the heads of depart- 
ments are respectively in charge. These functions may be denominated as: 
lay (L), generalised (G), and specialised (S) functions. 

The diagnosis of the needs of an organisation presupposes conversance 
in the ultimate objectives of the organisation and its role in the society as a 
whole. In a governmental organisation, the practising politicians who serve 
as the barometer of public opinion, would have developed articulation 
to identify the public needs. They constitute a vital link between the organi- 
sation and the outside world — between microcosm and macrocosm. They 
show directions in which the organisation is to move and have magni- 
competence to oversee the organisation as a whole. Their function, in 
concrete terms, is to formulate aims and objects in the form of laws and 
public policy that determine the efforts of the other two sets of functionaries. 
Therefore, the lay functionaries, and not the other functionaries, are ulti- 
mately held responsible for every act of omission and commission of the 
entire organisation. 

The role of the generalist functionary is largely in the nature of the role 
of a physician in charge of prescription of medicine keeping the diagnosis of 
disease in view. The vague promises of the lay functionaries to the clientele, 
assume abstract form at the hands of the generalist before they are translated 
into concrete form by the specialists. The generalist is ‘a hyphen that joins 
the buckle that binds’ the lay functionary and the specialist together. On 
the one hand, they share with the lay functionaries, on the other, with the 
specialists, the twilight zones of activity. It is not surprising that often it is 
alleged they encroach upon the lay and/or the specialist. 

The specialist is the transmitter of the fruits of science and technology 
to the clientele. He is actually in charge of the actual delivery of goods, 
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hence, a vital link between the organisation and its clientele. To the clientele 
he is the organisation personified. No wonder that its performance is judged 
in the light of the services rendered by him. His proximity to the clientele 
may enable him to convey their impulse to the organisation. In sum, the 
diagnosis of the needs of the clientele requires the eye of the lay functionary, 
the prescription of the ways and means, the mind of the generalist, and 
the fulfilment of the needs, the hand of the specialist. 

From the microtomy of the organisation it may be discerned that every 
unit is its epitome.While in a sizeable organisation one may discern largely 
three sets of functionaries, every functionary in the organisation is expected 
to be in possession of the requisite knowledge and skill of the three function- 
aries, depending on the situation. If the functionary presides over an 
organisation, or its unit, he discharges lay functions. But within the organi- 
sation of the unit he will be performing the role of a generalist in relation to 
lower levels. If he is to be related to a higher level, he will be emerging 
something like a specialist. Thus the vice-chancellor in an Indian university 
performs all the three roles depending on the situation. As the head of the 
institution he is a channel of communication between the university and the 
outside world and he has to play a vital role in the formulation of the 
academic policy, something like a minister. But so far as the internal opera- 
tion of the university is concerned, he acts like a generalist when he is called 
upon to coordinate the activities of the various faculties in the university, 
the deans serving as specialists. But so far as higher education in totality 
is concerned, he will be acting something like a specialist in relation to the 
Education Minister, acting as the generalist, with the Chief Minister, as the 
head of State administration and hence a lay functionary. Thus these three 
typologies are relative terms, relative to the situation. 

From the spheres of action of these functionaries one may notice that 
they are wheels within wheels. A lay functionary may have one or more 
generalists in charge of one or more units comprising several specialists. 
But in an organisation where there are more than one line of hierarchy, 
running parallel to one another, a specialist’s area of jurisdiction may 
intersect the boundaries of the generalist under whose supervision he functions 
in certain respects. In other respects, he may look to another functionary 
as his generalist with a common lay functionary at the top. Thus in the 
University College of Arts & Commerce, Osmania University, the heads of 
departments of the various disciplines regard the principal of the College as 
their generalist with the vice-chancellor as the lay functionary. But the 
area of jurisdiction of each head of department is extended to the entire 
University and hence in that respect he is not under the principal but under 
the dean of the faculty who directly reports to the vice-chancellor in academic 
matters. 
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THE ORGANISATIONAL CIRCLE 

The organisation functions in a circular form. The lay functionary 
diagnoses the needs of the organisation and its clientele. The generalist 
prescribes ways and means for meeting them. The specialist delivers the 
services. The lay functionary picks up the results and redetermines the 
direction in which the organisation should move. Thus it is an unending 
process operating in a circular form. But it operates in a reverse direction 
when the specialist serves as a feedback to the generalist, and he, in turn, 
to the lay functionary. 

The higher the level, the wider the area of operation and, hence, the 
greater the worry and concern about the organisation. In the same way, 
the higher the level, the more intangible are the efforts of the functionaries; 
the lower the level, the more concrete and visible are the efforts of the organi- 
sation. 

Among these three functionaries, the lay functionary and the specialist 
are exposed to constant public gaze, and hence, they are likely to become the 
target of public criticism in a public agency. The generalist who operates 
behind the scene and escapes public gaze,_ enjoys better public image and, 
therefore, becomes an eye-sore to both the lay functionary and the 
technocrat. 

However, the three functionaries may claim to be experts in their respec- 
tive fields. It is not, therefore, surprising that although they are professionals 
in their own right, they are inter-dependent in the accomplishment of their 
common goals. None may claim to be in possession of knowledge superior 
to that of others. Diagnosis of the disease is as much important as prescrip- 
tion of remedy and administering of the medicine. Until the lay functionary 
sets the ball rolling, others will find themselves in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. Likewise, the former is power in vacuum without the others. If know- 
ledge is power, that power is shared by all, for, they are in possession of 
different segments of knowledge which are so essential for the attainment of 
the common goal. Hence, functionally, their relationship is triangular and 
more or less on equal footing. Just nsa triangle is incomplete, short of any 
one of the angles, the organisation cannot attain its ultimate objectives with- 
out mutual cooperation of the functionaries. 

There are serious constraints in their attaining corporate identity. Thus 
a government organisation may be encountered by the dichotomies of the 
elected v.r. the permanent functionaries and of the generalist w’. the specialist. 
The dichotomies persist, as in Indian administration, when they are drawn 
from different socio-economic background, when their operational 
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relationship emphasises too much the principle of hierarchy and when there 
exists wide gaps between them in respect of remuneration and conditions 
of service. 

Moreover, one can identify conflicting approaches of these functionaries 
in their mental processes (as Chester 1. Barnard characterised), often reflected 
and expressed, by such phrases as difference in ‘mental attitude’, in ‘the way 
the mind works’, etc. The lay functionaries’ role is marked by the non-logical 
process. Reasoning is little evident with them with the ‘high-pressure’ in their 
functioning. They mostly go by what we call intuition, ‘good judgement’, 
‘inspiration’, ‘stroke of genius’, ‘common sense’, ‘bright idea’. They generally 
deal with ‘material of a speculative type which consists of impressions and 
probabilities not susceptible of mathematical expressions and purely contin- 
gent uncertainties, including the possibility or the probability of the existence 
of unknown factors and their possible effect.’ On the other hand, ‘rigorous 
logical reasoning is a major characteristic of the work of the specialist, scientist 
and technocrat who deal with material that consists of precise information 
and observations from which a conclusion may be drawn by scientific 
method, and propositions or facts previously established or widely accepted 
as true to which formal logic can be applied’. 

If the former work in the ‘world of affairs’, the latter do so in that of the 
mind. If with the latter, two and two make four, it is not so with the former. 

In between are the generalists who deal with ‘material of hybrid charac- 
ter which consists of data of poor quality or limited extent, propositions 
recognised as of doubtful validity or of tentative character and qualitative 
facts which cannot be expressed numerically, requiring such adjectives as 
good or poor, bright or dim, stable or unstable, fine or coarse. As its quality 
decreases, reasoning applied to it becomes more and more hypothetical and 
is quite speculative. The form of logical inference may be preserved but the 
premises become more and more mere verbal expressions, without definable 
content and the reasoning more rationalisation judgements and intuitions in 
the verbal form of thinking’. In other words, the generalists share a twilight 
zone between those of logical and non-logical reasoning. Hence, sometimes, 
they are seen with the lay functionary and at other times with the specialist. 
However, since every functionary finds himself in the roles of the others at 
some time or other, enabling him to have an appreciation of their approaches, 
the problem of their conflicting approaches may get reduced. 

EACH AN AGENT OF THE TOTAL ORGANISATION 

However, sometimes conflict may arise because of lack of identification 
of their essential role. It should be recognised that each of them is the agent 
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of the total organisation within his own particular sphere. There are few, if 
any, major decisions which can be made in isolation without some impact 
upon the other areas of responsibility. Yet, each functionary has a fund of 
knowledge and experience which is not only relevant to problems within his 
own field, but to the solving of problems of others’ fields as well. The func- 
tionary draws upon his own expertise to perform his dual role; but the 
professional role very often cannot be performed effectively without its 
interaction with the corporate role of one or two other functionaries. Hence, 
their inter-dependence for their effective functionary. In other words, they 
play the dual roles of professional and corporate team members, the former 
has a bearing on their own spheres of action, the latter relates to involvement 
in others’. (See the diagram for professional and corporate roles). 

If the professional role has a binding effect, the corporate role is advisory. 
But the corporate role of the lay functionary, in relation to the generalist, 
and of the generalist, in relation to the specialist, is likely to assume virtually 
a mandatory form. It may be a consequence of the principle of hierarchy on 
which they are related to one another. It will be a clear encroachment of 
others’ legitimate role and competence, sometimes detrimental to the 
organisation. For instance, the principal of a college can be a great help to 
a newly appointed teacher through his advice on the question of maintenance 
of discipline and the mode of teaching. But if he tries to advise him on the 
subject itself, of which he is not an expert, he will not only cut a sorry figure 
with him but he will also be acting prejudicial to academic standard. What 
is true of the principal is also true of the college management in relation to 
the former. 

Indeed, every functionary has a distinct role to play in an organisation. 
One cannot be a substitute for the other. In short, the philosophy of the 
triumvirate of functionaries is akin to the keeping of the ship afloat by the 
technocrats, being steered by the generalists towards the destination chosen 
by the lay functionaries. 


iMPOET CONTROL IN INDIA 

POLICY AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 

T.N. ChaturvecU 

I MPORT trade control is now recognised as a vital policy instrument for 
planned economic development. It contributes towards the acceleration of 
the rate of economic growth in two important ways. First, by not allowing 
altogether or permitting only limited imports of such items as are already 
manufactured in the country, it contributes towards the creation of market 
opportunities for the national industries. The demand which otherwise would 
have been met by imports is diverted to the indigenous products. This familiar 
phenomenon of import substitution not only reduces the pressure on the 
balance of payments but also helps in generating demand, thus providing 
opportunities for the expansion and specialisation of the local industry. 
Secondly, by permitting imports of such commodities which are not available 
in the country or by helping in the production of new products and the intro- 
duction of new technology it contributes towards widening the base of the 
local industry for further development. As the local industry grows it extends 
its market beyond the national frontier thereby resulting in increasing the 
country’s exports. Thus the import control rather than being restrictive has a 
positive orientation contributing towards a quicker and a faster development 
of the country’s economy. 

The formulation of policy and programmes as well as the process of 
their implementation, raise many significant administrative issues for the 
students of public administration. In a federal system of government, with 
planning institutions as well as implementing agencies of the States as well 
as the Central Government having their own role and points of convergence 
and capabilities, the policy and administrative procedures assume significance 
of their own. The policy and procedures, though directly the responsibility 
of one particular Ministry, have impact and repercussions on the entire 
economy, not only in the iriimediate present but also in the times to come, and 
thus become the concern of the totality of the Government as such. Accord- 
ing to many perceptive commentators, the adequacy of the machinery entrust- 
ed with, this complex task bears testimony to the seriousness of intent and 
effort of the Government towards the achievement of a self-sustaining and 
self-reliant economic future for the country. It is in this context that a brief 
historical and analytical review of the development of policy and administra- 
tive procedures of import control in India has a much wider significance for 
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the students of developmental planning and administration. In an interna- 
tional economy, the import control policy of the country is only the 
obverse or the reverse of the export promotion policy due to the very nature 
of the economic compulsions. 

In India import trade control was introduced for the first time in the 
wake of the Second World War with the objective of conserving foreign 
exchange resources and to restrict physical imports so as to reduce the 
pressure on the limited available shipping space. Initially starting with only 
68 commodities, the import control was gradually extended to cover a very 
wide field of imports. After the war, the Defence of India Rules, under 
which the import controls were imposed, lapsed and the Emergency Provi- 
sions (Continuance) Ordinance, 1946 was promulgated to continue the 
import trade control provisions. In 1947 an Imports and Exports 
(Control) Act was passed initially for a period of three years. The validity 
of this Act was successively extended for varying periods till, in 1971, it was 
extended for an indefinite period. Import trade control has now become a 
regular feature of the country’s development strategy. 

A brief review of the pattern of import licensing since the end of the 
Second World War brings out the shifts in the import policy that have occurred 
from time to time depending upon the availability of foreign exchange, 
the need for import substitution, the rapid growth of industrialisation and the 
need for the promotion of exports. In the years immediately following the 
end of the war the foreign exchange position was rather comfortable, because 
of the availability of the accumulated sterling balances. The economy, on the 
other hand, was facing inflationary pressures in view of the shortages that 
had occurred due to the restrictions imposed on imports during the war 
period. In the years immediately following the war, the import licensing was 
done on a liberal scale with a view to meet the pent up demand and, in 
1948, licences of the value of Rs. 1,836 crores — a level which was crossed 
for the first time only in 1966-67— were issued. This policy, however, 
soon caused a strain on the country's foreign exchange resources, and in 
the following two years some select restrictions had to be imposed on the 
import of non-essential goods. The totaT value of import licences issued 
during the years 1949 and 1950 was only about four-fifths of the value 
of licensing done in 1948.* 

As the First Five Year Plan was launched, the import policy was again, 
liberali.scd and in addition to higher import quotas, supplementary licences 
were also granted in respect of certain essential items of raw materials and 
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consumer’s goods. The import policy for obvious reasons became part and 
parcel of the plainiiiig process. The total value of licences issued in, 1951 was of 
the order of Rs. 1,731 crores which was only slightly less than the value of 
licences issued in, 1948. In 1952, however, there was an acute dollar gap in 
Central reserves of the sterling area and inconsequence import licensing on 
dollar area had to be restricted to essential items only. It was only towards 
the end of the plan period that the restrictions on imports were liberalised. 
Several items were brought under the Open General Licence and greater 
provision was made for the ‘new comers’, so that the benefit of import 
control plight not be monopolised by a few importers only. 

The Second Five Year Plan placed emphasis on the rapid industrialisa- 
tion of the country and the import policy was also geared to achieve this 
objective. Imports of capital goods were permitted on a liberal scale and in 
1957-58 the value of import licences issued for this purpose accounted for 
nearly one-third of the total value of licences issued during the year, (see 
Annexure on p. 1 54) In the following years there was a slowing down of the i m- 
ports of capital goods and licences were granted only in cases where the import 
of machinei7 could promote exports or save imports or were financed by 
foreign aid loans or overseas investments. Greater emphasis was, however, 
placed on the import of maintenance goods so that the newly created industries 
might not be starved of raw materials. The share of import licences issued for 
raw material imports increased from 22 per cent in 1956 to 46 per cent in 
1960-61. The emphasis in the import policy on rapid industrialisation conti- 
nued throughout this period and more than 80 per cent of the total value of 
licences issued was for the import of capital goods and raw materials. 

In 1966-67, in the wake of the devaluation of the rupee, the import 
policy for industrial raw materials and components was substantially 
liberalised. Fifty-nine industries were selected as priority industries and it 
was provided that the maintenance needs of the units engaged in these indust- 
ries would be met in full. The value of licences issued in 1 966-67 was the 
highest achieved till that year. The policy of allowing for liberal imports of raw 
materials, components and spares has continued to be in force even till now 
with such minor variations as may be dictated by the availability of foreign 
exchange resources from year to year. The promotion of exports has been 
another important objective of the import licensing policy. During the 
Third Five Year Plan period a number of schemes were introduced under 
which, import licences were issued liberally for the promotion of exports. 
These schemes were, however, abolished in 1966-67, following the devalua- 
tion of the rupee, and were replaced by an import replenishment scheme 
under which bona fide exporters were issued import licences to enable them to 
replenish, the imported inputs which, were used in the mainiifacture of products 
exported by them. The value ofimport licensing done to promote exports has 
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almost doubled during the last ten years from the level of Rs. 84 crores in 
1964-65 to Rs. 166 crores in 1974-75. 

The other important objectives of the import trade policy have been 
the gradual restriction of the role of intermediaries in the import trade of the 
country and an increasing role of the state trading agencies in this vital sector 
of the country’s economy. The value of import licences issued to Established 
Importers — a term which applies to trader importers who import for stock 
and sale — has come down from Rs. 340 crores, which was nearly one-third 
of the total value of licences issued in 1955, to only about Rs. 42 crores in 
1974-75 accounting for only 1 .6 per cent of the total value of licensing done in 
that year. The value of import licences issued to the state trading agencies, 
on the other hand, has increased from Rs. 109 crores in 1964-65 to Rs. 935 
crores in 1974-75 representing an increase of almost 900 per cent over the 
last ten years. 

It may thus be observed that unlike the limited purpose which it was 
required to serve when it was first introduced, the import trade control over 
the years has acquired a more positive and wider role in the economic 
development and the industrial growth of the country. In the present context 
the objective of the import trade control policy is not merely to eliminate the 
non-essential imports or the imports of such items which are already being 
manufactured in the country but also to facilitate the availability of such 
imported inputs which are needed to widen the base of industrial production 
and its sustained growth. The policy has also been oriented to make impor- 
tant and significant contribution towards the promotion of exports. It has 
also been instrumental in delimiting the role of the intermediaries in the 
import trade of the country and in widening the area of operation of the 
Government agencies in this vital sector of the country’s economy. Further, 
as we shall see, import trade control policy has lately been geared to also 
contribute towards the achievement of other goals of the country’s economic 
policy such as the development of the small scale sector, the development of 
the backward areas, provision of employment opportunities to the unemployed 
scientists and engineers, etc., creation of avenues for employment of ex-service- 
men and the upliftmeiit of the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, etc. 
From the implementation angle, it has to be noted that the import policy and 
procedures for its effectuation have to take note of the changing socio-econo- 
mic objectives of the Government. Moreover, the strength and the resilience 
of the economy also condition the nature and the mechanics of the import 
policy. 

SCOPE AND COVERAGE OF IMPORT TRADE CONTROL 

At present the import trade control covers practically all commo- 
dities except for a few items which are put on the Open General Licence- The 
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OGL k a general permission to all persons in the country to import without 
an import licence such items as are covered under the scheme. The items so 
far covered were certain materials required for the tanning and processing of 
hides and skins. The import trade control policy for 1976-77 has further 
liberalised this scheme and 79 items of machinery which are required by the 
leather industry and certain other items such as some ferro-alloys in the 
powder form and a few special categories of wires have also been put on the 
OGL. The imports of raw materials, components and spare parts of machi- 
nery will now also be freely permitted in the Free Trade Zones. For the 
import of any other commodity, an import licence has to be obtained from 
the Government. The Government in its import trade control policy every 
year, publishes the detailed lists of items the import of which will be totally 
banned ; the items which can be imported through public sector agencies only ; 
the items the imports of which will be permitted on private account only on a 
restricted basis and the items which can generally be imported by those who 
are eligible to import. Such commodities the import of which is not consider- 
ed necessary or which are already being manufactured in the country in 
sufficient quantity or for which indigenous substitutes are available are placed 
on the banned list. Other items which are being manufactured in the country 
but the indigenous production is not sufficient to meet the local demand are 
allowed for import only on a restricted basis. The import of such items which 
are required in large quantities and for which the bulk purchases help in 
improving the terms of trade is canalised through the state trading agencies. 

CATEGORIES OF IMPORTERS 

‘For the purpose of licensing importers are divided into 3 broad catego- 
ries: (a) the Established Importers, (b) the Actual Users, and (c) the Registered 
Exporters. The Established Importers are defined as those who had been 
engaged in the import trade during at least one financial year in the period 
from April, 1951 to March, 1974. The term actually denotes trader importers 
who import goods for stock and sale as distinct from those who require 
imports for their own use. The latter category of importers are known as 
Actual Users. In the case of industrial Actual Users the imports may be in 
the form of raw materials, components, accessories, machinery and spare 
parts which are required for use in an industrial manufacturing process. 
The non-industrial Actual Users include institutions like hospitals, research 
organisations, etc., who may need various types of imported equipments to 
carry on their day-to-day activity. The third category, Registered Exporters, 
covers such individuals or organisations engaged in export business who hold 
valid registration certificates issued to them by the registering authorities 
concerned, namely, the Export Promotion Councils, Commodity Boards and 
Export Promotion Authorities at the ports. There arc three different 
categories of Registered Exporters, namely, (/) Merchant Exporters, 
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{ii) Manufacturer Exporters, {Hi) Export Houses. Imports by public sector 
organisations, Government undertakings, etc., can also be made only on 
the basis of a valid import licence issued in their favour, 

SPONSORING AUTHORITIES 

Import licences are normally issued after a detailed scrutiny of the 
eligibility and the requirements of the importers made by certain designated 
Government agencies which are called the sponsoring authorities. The 
categorisation and authorisation of sponsoring agencies keeping in view the 
segmental requirements of the economy becomes a matter of keen admini- 
strative judgement. The administrative principles of centralisation, from the 
standpoint of unified approach, and decentralisation in the context of 
operational expedition and efficiency become very relevant. For the 
purpose of such scrutiny the industries have been classified into various 
categories. There are industrial units which are borne on the registers of the 
Directorate General of Technical Development. For all these units the 
sponsoring authority is the DGTD. In the case of small scale units, /.<?., the 
units in which the total investment in fixed assets is not more than Rs. 10 
lakhs (Rs, 15 lakhs if they happen to be ancillary units) the sponso,ring 
authorities are generally the Directors/Commissioners of Industries of the 
respective States in which such units are located. For other industries 
various agencies have been designated as the sponsoring authorities such as, 
the Textile Commissioner in the case of textile industry and textile engineering 
industry; Chairman, Tea Board for the tea industry; Chairman, Coffee 
Board for the coffee industry; Chairman, Coir Board for the coir industry; 
the Jute Commissioner for the jute and rope industry; the Ministry of 
Petroleum and Chemicals for the petroleum industry, etc. For all other indust- 
ries for which no specific agency has been designated, the sponsoring autho- 
rities are the State Directors/Commissioners of Industries of the State where 
the factory is located. 

LICENSING AUTHORITIES 

The principal authority for the issue of import -licences is the Chief 
Controller of Imports and Exports, who has overall responsibility for 
implementation and overseeing of the policy. However, for the convenience of 
importers in. a vast country a number of Regional Licensing Authorities, Joint 
Chief/Depiity Chief/Controller of Imports and Exports have been appointed 
in different parts of the country. Each one of these Regional Licensing 
Authorities has a territorial jurisdiction. But in the case of certain industries, 
where import licensing has been centralised, certain Regional Licensing 
Authorities have been made responsible for the issue of import licences 
to all the units in that industry irrespective of .their location. Thus, the 
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licensing authority for all the units registered with the DGTD is the Chief 
Controller of Imports and Exports; for textiles (other than jute and hemp) 
and textile engineering it is the Joint CCI&E, Bombay; for the tea industry, 
collieries and the jute and rope industry, the Joint CCI&E, Calcutta; for 
coffee, the Joint CCI&E, Madras; for coir, the Deputy CCI&E, Ernakulam, 
and so on. Where no licensing authority is specified, applications for import 
licences are to be submitted to the licensing authority under whose jurisdiction 
the business is established. In the case of Actual Users the determining factor 
is the location of the factory and not of the management. 

CATEGORIES OF LICENCES 

There are two broad categories of licences : the General Area Licences 
and the Specific Licences. The General Area Licences are valid for import from 
all countries whereas imports against the Specific Licences can be made 
only from the specified country or countries. The latter category of licences 
is generally issued for the import of capital goods from the Rupee Payment 
Area or for import of such goods against certain credits where the origin of 
the goods to be imported has been stipulated. No licence is, however, valid 
for import from South Africa, South West Africa and Rhodesia with whom 
the country’s trade relations no longer exist. 

The import licences are also classified according to the categories of 
importers. Thus the licences issued to Established Importers are known as 
£.1. licences; those issued to the Actual Users as A.U. licences; while the 
licences going to the Registered Exporters are known as R.E.P. licences 
because such licences are meant for replenishing the imported raw materials 
and components that have gone in the manufacture of goods exported by 
them. The term A.U. licences applies to the licences issued for the import 
of raw materials, components and spares only, while the licences issued for 
the import of plant and machinery are given a separate nomenclature, viz., 
the C.G. licences. 

GENERAL LICENSING PROCEDURE 

All applications for issue of import licences are required to be submitted 
on prescribed forms. Separate forms have been prescribed for the following 
categories of importers: 

(1) The Established Importers. 

(2j Actual LIsers borne on the registers of DGTD. 

(3) Actual Users not borne on the registers of DGTD and small 
scale industries. 
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(4) Public sector projects/undertakings. 

(5) Import of capital goods and heavy electrical plants. 

( 6 ) Registered Exporters. 

(7) Educational institutions and hospitals. 

(8) Establishments located in the Kandla Free Trade Zone and the 
Electronic Export Processing Zone, Santa Cruz. 

Application forms have also been prescribed for newspaper establish- 
ments, for imports by the state trading agencies, for replacement licences, for 
import licences for spare parts and for revalidation of import licences. 

An application for import licence is to be accompanied by a fee in 
accordance with the prescribed scale. The fees that are leviable at present are 
Re. 1 for every Rs. 1,000 of the value of goods to be imported subject to a 
minimum of Rs. 50 and a maximum amount of Rs. 10,000. In the case of 
certain categories of importers, such as the small scale Actual Users, the Actual 
Users in the free trade zones and the Registered Exporters, the amount of fee 
payable is Rs. 50 only irrespective of the value of the licence applied for. No 
fee, however, is payable if the imported item is required by an individual for 
his own personal use not connected with trade or manufacture. Newspaper 
establishments who want to import newsprint, not exceeding 40 tons, are 
also not required to pay any fees. 

Each application for import licence is also to be accompanied by 
the income tax verification certificate or registration/exemption number from 
the appropriate authority wherever relevant. 

An applicant while filling in the application is advised to ascertain the 
correct import trade control classification of the goods that he intends to 
import. In a licensing period only one application in respect of goods falling 
under the same serial or sub-serial number of the ITC schedule will be enter- 
tained except for the following items and the categories of importers: 

(1) Machinery items required by Actual Users; 

(2) raw material, components and spares required by Actual Users ; 
and ■ 

(3) applications for licences made under the import policy for Regis 
tered Exporters. 
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Every licence has to be registered with the customs authorities at a 
specified port. The licence will be valid for import only at the port of registra- 
tion specified on it. 

POLICY/ PROCEDURES FOR DIFFERENT CATEGORIES 
OF IMPORTERS 

Established Importers 

Each Established Importer is issued a quota certificate on the basis of 
the actual imports made by him in any one financial year of his choice during 
the period from April, 1951 to March, 1974. These certificates, in a way, 
establish the eligibility of the importer for the import of the items up to the 
value limit actually imported by him during that year. The import trade 
control policy, however, allows for only a few items which, can be imported by 
the Established Importers and also prescribes a value limit, as a percentage of 
the value of the quota certificate, for each item of import’E The maximum 
value of the import licence that can be issued to an Established Importer is 
not to exceed Rs. 4 lakhs irrespective of the value of the quota certificate held 
by him. 

Some of the items that the Established Importers are permitted to 
import under the c urrent import trade control policy are spare parts of various 
types of machinery; motor vehicles and agricultural tractors; drugs and 
medicines; books; wine, beer and brandy etc.; hearing-aids; photographic 
equipment; etc. The percentage of the value of quota certificate up to which the 
import licences are issued generally ranges between 5 to 10, though in 
the case of some items like books and hearing-aids, it is as high as 100. 
Relaxation in the items of import as well as the quota licences is 
permitted whenever considered neces.sary. The 1976-77 ITC policy thus 
provides that in the case of motor vehicle parts, spare parts of agricultural 
tractors, spare parts of diesel engines and spare parts of machine tools, the 
value of the quota licences to Established Importers will be enhanced by 
20 per cent for the current year. 

The Established Importers have to submit their applications to the 
Regional Licensing Authority in whose jurisdiction their business is located. 
Only one application can be made during a licensing period. The application 
should be accompanied by the valid quota certificate issued on security form 
and treasury/bank receipt showing payment of the application fee on the 
value applied for. 


^Section IV of the //;?/?<?/•/ Tmr/e? Control Policy, VoL I, Ministry of Commerce, 
Government of India, 1976. 
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Actual Users : Import of Raw Materials, Components, etc. 

Import licences are issued to Actual Users to meet their requirements 
of imported raw materials, components and accessories required in the manu- 
facturing process. Section 11 of the ITC policy. Volume J, contains a very 
detailed list of items that are allowed to be imported by them generally or on 
a restricted basis. For certain industries such as the manufacture of watches, 
air-conditioning and refrigeration equipment, electric wires and cables, 
electrical equipment, electronic items, etc., the lists of items that are permitted 
for import have been separately specified. 

The requirements of the Actual Users as indicated by the applicants are 
scrutinised in detail by the sponsoring authorities keeping in view various 
factors such as stocks in hand, expected arrivals, availability of indigenous 
substitutes, actual production, in the preceding year and expected production 
in the year for which the imports are required, past imports/past consumption 
of the items applied for, the overall availability of foreign exchange, etc. 
The sponsoring authorities who have to undertake this scrutiny have been 
designated separately for each industry. 

In the past, licences were naturally issued only when the scrutiny had 
been completed and recommendations made by the sponsoring authorities. 
This quite often, according to Industrial and business circles, involved a 
lot of delay and created bottlenecks in the production programme. From 

1975- 76, however, a system of automalic licensing has been introduced 
under which the Actual Users arc given the import licence on the 
basis of past consumption or past licensing, whichever is lower, without 
a detailed scrutiny of their requirements by the respective sponsoring autho- 
rities. There has been some further liberalisation in the policy for the year 

1976- 77. The industrial units can now exercise their choice between past 
consumption and past licences. 

Besides the automatic licences, supplementary licences for raw materials 
and components can also be issued in the case of certain specified industries 
called the ‘select industries’ and the ‘IDA industries’, i.e., the industries which 
have been selected for financing from the funds received from the International 
Development Association of the World Bank. The list of the select 
industries, which may be revised from time to time, covers all such indust- 
ries which are considered as important for the country’s development, where 
an increase in production is urgently called for and/or which have good export 
potential. The list of ‘select industries’ may be revised from year to year. The 
current list of ‘select industries’ includes 37 broad groups of industries.’" 


^Appendix I, Import Trade Control Policy, VoL I, Ministry of Commerce, Govern- 
ment of India, 1976. 
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Certain items such as tea, coffee, jute textiles, cotton, textiles, cashew, coir 
products, sugar and unmanufactured tobacco which have been identified as 
having high export potential have been added to the list only from this year. 
The supplementary licences for these industries are, however, issued after a 
detailed scrutiny by and on the recommendation of the sponsoring authorities. 

Supplementary licences are not to be issued to the non-select industries. 
However, in the ITC for 1976-77, a provision has been made that such 
units can also apply for supplementary licences in case there was an undue 
decline in their production during 1975-76 and consequently their consump- 
tion of imported raw material was unduly low. 

The facility of automatic licensing is also available to the small scale 
units. In their case, as a measure of further liberalisation and simplification 
of procedure, a supplementary allocation of 20 per cent over the value of 
automatic licence is to be added at the initial stage itself. This concession has 
been extended to all units in the small scale sector whether they fall under 
the ‘select’ or ‘non-select’ category. It has also been provided that in their 
case if the value of licences/release orders issued during the period 1974-75 
or 1975-76 was Rs. 50,000 or less, automatic licences will be granted on a 
repeat basis without reference to past consumption. In the case of units 
where the value of licences issued in earlier years was more than Rs. 50,000 
and the consumption was less than Rs. 50,000, the automatic licence on a 
repeat basis will be given for a value of Rs. 50,000 without reference to the 
previous low consumption. The units falling in these two categories are also 
allowed an increase of 20 per cent in value of their automatic licence in lieu 
of supplementary allocation. 

The mode of financing the import licences issued to industrial units 
in the large and the medium sector is to be the same as in the preceding year. 
The ITC policy for 1976-77, however, gives some concessions to the small 
scale units in the mode of financing of their import licences. Licences up to 
Rs. 50,000 will be in free foreign exchange; in the case of licences above 
Rs. 50,000 and up to Rs. I lakh, 50 per cent, subject to a minimum of 
Rs. 50,000 will be in free foreign exchange, and the balance will be under UK 
credit. If the value of the licence exceeds Rs. 1 lakh, financing to the extent of 
50 per cent will be in free foreign exchange, 30 per cent under UK credit and 
20 per cent under RPA. hi the case of small scale units, engaged in IDA 
industries, import licences, to the extent of 75 per cent with a minimum 
of Rs. 50,000 will be in free foreign exchange and the balance under UK 
credit. 

The import trade control policy also gives a preferential treatment 
in the matter of issue of import licences for the import of raw materials, 
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components and spares and machinery for the industrial units set up in the 
backward areas; units set up by engineering graduates, science graduates and 
diploma holders in engineering and service personnel; and units set up by 
persons belonging to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. The mode of 
financing of import licences issued to such units is in free foreign exchange, 
if their total entitlement is Rs. 50,000 and 75 per cent GCA and 25 per cent 
under UK credit if the entitlement exceeds Rs. 50,000. Such units are also 
eligible to preferential pricing, such as is given to units which export 20 per 
cent or more of their production, in regard to the supply of raw materials by 
canalising agencies. 

With a view to encouraging exports, the facilities and concessions 
lor the import of raw materials, etc., have also been linked with the export 
performance. Any unit falling in the list of ‘select industries’ which exports 
20 per cent or more of its production during the preceding financial or calendar 
year is eligible for preferred sources of financing for the import of raw mate- 
rials and components. Even units which are not covered by the list of ‘select 
industries’ but whose export performance is more than 20 per cent of their 
production, become eligible for such preferred treatment. Units engaged in 
the manufacture of stainless steel products, nylon fabrics, cellulose fabrics, 
blended fabrics, etc., however, will not be eligible for this facility. 

While these incentives are given to the units who show good export 
performance, penalty by way of a cut in the allocation of imported raw 
materials and components is also imposed in the case of units engaged in the 
manufacture of items which have been identified as having good export 
potential but who fail to show the prescribed export performance. The extent 
of the cut will depend upon the extent of short fall in export as compared to 
the prescribed export obligation for each industry. Small scale units and other 
units who have not completed 5 years in production are, however, exempted 
from this penal provision. 

The applications for the issue of automatic licences for the import of 
raw materials and components on repeat basis are required to be submitted 
directly to the Chief Controller of Imports and Exports, except in the case of 
units in the small scale sector and the IDA industries who have to apply to 
the Regional Licensing Authority in whose jurisdiction their unit is located. 
The applications have to be made on an annual basis for each end product 
separately by way of claiming replenishment of imported raw materials and 
components consumed in the preceding year. The applications should be 
accompanied, besides the receipt for having deposited the fees and income 
tax verification certificate, etc., by a consumption certificate on a prescribed 
form duly certified by a chartered accountant/cost accountant as also the 
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particulars of A.U /R.E.P. licences and release orders obtained in the 
preceding year. 


For supplementary licences, the applications have to be routed through 
the prescribed sposoring authorities, who would recommend the case after 
due verification of the requirements. Such applications should also indicate 
the reasons for additional requirements and give information on such aspects 
as the export performance, production programme relating to the end product 
concerned, the requirements of raw materials and components for such 
production, stocks in hand, stocks in the pipe line, value of automatic licences/ 
release orders obtained or expected to be obtained in the current year and 
the value of unutilised licences/release orders, etc. 

In the case of small scale units no separate application has to be made 
for a supplementary licence as a supplementary allocation of 20 per cent, 
over and above the automatic licence, is added at the initial stage of the issue 
of automatic licence. 

Actual Users : Import of Capital Goods 

As in the case of raw materials and components, an import licence is 
also required for the import of capital goods comprising of such items of 
plant and machinery as are required for new installations or replacement or 
for the expansion of the existing projects. Applications from Actual Users 
for the import of capital goods are considered as and when received. How- 
ever, an existing unit, applying for replaceraent/balancing/modernisation/ 
expansion/diversification/te.sting/quality control equipment, etc., can make 
only one application in a half-year except that applications to meet emergent 
situations like breakdown or in response of a specific foreign credit may be 
permitted at any time. 

The applications for the import of capital goods for a value below Rs. 10 
lakhs for import, from countries, other than the Rupee Payment Countries, 
or below Rs. 20 lakhs for imports from the Rupee Payment Countries have to 
be made direct to the Chief Controller of Imports and Exports. Applications 
for a value in excess of these limits have to be submitted to the Secretariat 
for Industrial Approvals, Ministry of Industry and Civil Supplies. Industrial 
units not borne on the registers of the DGTD, and units in the small 
scale sector are, however, required to submit their small value applications 
for CG imporLs (not exceeding Rs. 50,000 if the imports are to be made 
from the Rupee Payment Countries or under UK credit and Rs. 25,000 
for imports from other countries) directly to their respective Regional 
Licensing Authorities. Applications for import of capital goods by the 
export oriented industries have also to be made direct to the Secretariat for 
Industrial Approvals. 
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The applicants, along with their applications for CG imports, have also 
to submit a photostat copy of the industrial licence or the registration 
certificate as may be applicable. Parties who hold valid Letters of Intent can 
also apply for the import of capital goods but in their case the import licences 
will be issued only after the Letter of Intent has been converted into a valid 
industrial licence. In the case of units where foreign collaborations are 
involved the import application for capital goods is to be accompanied by a 
photostat copy of a letter containing the approval of the foreign collabora- 
tion terms issued to the applicant. 

The licensing authorities — the CCI&E or the Regional Licensing 
Authority as the case may be — forward the applications to the sponsoring 
authorities concerned for further processing. The CG applications are exa- 
mined from two angles; (7) essentiality of import, and (//) indigenous clearance, 
i.c\, whether the item required to be imported is available from indigenous 
sources. The essentiality of imports is verified by the respective sponsoring 
authorities but the indigenous clearance in all the cases is given by the 
Directorate General of Technical Development. In the case of small value 
applications, however, both the essentiality certificate and the indigenous 
clearance are given by the sponsoring authorities concerned. In the issue of 
essentiality certificates, the knowledgability, the nature of information and the 
proper perspective of the policy are very important as the immediate and 
sectional pressures have to be harmonised w'ith long term public interest 
and industrial needs of the country. 

A provision has also been made that the Actual Users intending to 
import machinery of a value exceeding Rs. 7,50 lakhs have to advertise their 
requirements according to a prescribed procedure so as to ascertain that such 
items are not available from any local manufaetp'er. Certain items have 
now been identified for the import of which the advertisement procedure will 
no longer be applicable. The CG applications, after these have been processed 
by the sponsoring authorities and the DGTD, are further considered by the 
licensing authority in terms of the import policy in force and subject to the 
availability of foreign exchange resources. In the case of high value appli- 
cations and applications from export-oriented units which are received 
directly by the Secretariat for Industrial Approvals, the final approval has 
to be obtained from the CG Main Committee. 

" The mode of financing that may be permitted for capital goods depends 
upon the sources of supply and the availability of foreign exchange from 
dilTerent sources. 

With a view to encouraging non-residents of Indian origin, who want 
to .set up industrial units in this country, some special facilities have been 
provided for the import of plant and machinery. Such non-residents 
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are now permitted to import plant and machinery up to the limit of foreign 
exchange brought in by them without having to obtain indigenous clearance 
from the sponsoring authorities. This facility, however, cannot be availed 
for the import of plant and machinery for setting up certain specified 
industries.* 

Registered Exporters 

Special facilities are provided to exporters for the import of 
materials required in the manufacture of products exported by them. 
Exporters who want to avail of these facilities have to register themselves 
with any one of the Export Promotion Councils, Commodity Boards or the 
Export Promotion Authority at the ports. Any person who has a past export 
performance and has a good record and experience as an exporter, is eligible 
for registration. The registration facility is available to all categories of expor- 
ters, viz., the Merchant Exporters, Manufacturer Exporters and Export 
Houses holding export house certificates in the private and public sectors. The 
Export. Houses Scheme has been revised under the ITC policy for 1976-77. 
The minimum qualifying export performance for registration in their case 
has now been fixed at Rs. 50 lakhs in respect of a select list of export products 
or Rs. 3 crores in respect of other products. In the case of a consortium of 
small scale units, the minimum limit of export performance has now been 
fixed at Rs. 25 lakhs and Rs. 2 crores respectively. For public sector 
corporations, engaged in export trade, the minimum export performance 
criterion is not to apply at the initial stage while granting Export House 
Certificates, 

The value of replenishment (REP) licences that are issued to the 
Registered Exporters is fixed as a percentage of the f.o.b. value of their 
exports and the items that can be imported against these licences are those 
which are used in the manufacture of the exported products. The ITC policy 
lays down in detail the import replenishment percentages for each item of 
export and the materials that are permitted for import against the export of 
each individual item.t With a view to strengthening the base for export 
production, certain facilities for additional allocation of imported raw 
materials have also been provided. In the case of such export products 
where the rate of import replenishment is less than 50 per cent, an additional 
allocation for an amount equal to 10 per cent of the normal replenishment 
will be allowed against exports made on or after 1st April, 1974. In the case 
of exports of engineering goods, chemicals and allied products, leather and 


Facilities for Non-Residents of Indian published by the Indipn Investment 

centre, .May 1976. 

'j' Section n of the i/w/w/ Tmi/e Pu/Zey, Vol. II, Ministry of Commerce, 

Government of India. 
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leather goods, sports goods, handicrafts, cotton textiles and readymade 
garments, a further allocation of 10 per cent will be permitted against exports 
made on or after 1st April, 1975. 

The Government has also instituted a scheme under which certain raw 
materials manufactured by indigenous manufacturers will be supplied for 
export production at international prices. Such items will not be allowed 
to be imported even though these may have been permitted for import 
under the relevant section of the ITC policy. 

Import replenishment licences are generally issued to Registered Export- 
ters after the exports have been made. However, in order to facilitate the 
timely supply of goods to overseas buyers, the licensing authorities may 
consider applications for import replenishment on merit even before the 
exports have taken place. The licences issued under this provision may be 
either Advance Licences or Imprest Licences. Advance Licences are issued to 
meet the requirements of specific export orders which are already in hand 
whereas Imprest Licences may be given where the Manufacturer Exporter 
may not be in a position to produce evidence of a firm export order but has an 
organised or phased programme of export. Automatic Imprest Licences may 
be issued to such Manufacturer Exportersor Export Houses who had obtained 
REP licences in the preceding year against their own exports; the value of 
these Automatic Imprest Licences may be equal to the value of REP licences 
issued in the preceding year. An applicant is eligible to get both the advance 
and the Automatic Imprest Licences at the same time. A new scheme has also 
been introduced under which the materials imported against advance licences 
may be exempted from the customs duty leviable on such imported materials. 

The applications for import replenishment licences have to be made to the 
Regional Licensing Authorities concerned within a period of 3 months from 
the end of the period of export. Such applications can be made on a quarterly 
or on a six monthly basis. The eligible Export Houses can make their applica- 
tions on a monthly basis, if they so desire. Along with the applications, the 
applicants are required to furnish, besides the receipt for having paid the 
application fee and the IVC, a statement of exports in a prescribed form 
indicating the particulars of exports as certified by their banks. To facilitate 
the speedy processing of these applications the exporters are also advised to 
get the statement of exports certified by a chartered accountant. Under the 
ITC policy for 1976-77, a simplified procedure for processing of applications 
from Registered Exporters has been devised. Exporters who want to avail of 
this facility have to enrol their names with the respective licensing authorities 
under whose jurisdiction their business is located. The application for enrol- 
ment should be supported by a statement in the prescribed proforma, duly 
certified by a chartered accountant indicating the f.o.b. value of exports made 
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by the applicant in respect of products covered by the import policy during 
1 975-76 and the total value of the REP import licences received by him. If the 
applicant is found eligible an Enrolment Number will be allotted to him by 
the licensing authority. Exporters who have been so enrolled will be issued 
import licences after a preliminary scrutiny and processing of the applications 
subject to the condition that the licences so issued will be adjusted, if necessary, 
against the applicant’s future import entitlement. 

Applications for Advance Licences should be made to the Regional 
Licensing Authorities if the value of the licence applied for does not exceed 
Rs. 25 lakhs and to the Chief Controller of Imports and Exports if the value 
exceeds this limit. In the case of expo rt orders for textile machinery, applica- 
tions for Advance Licences have to be addressed to the Joint Chief Controller 
of Imports and Exports, and routed through the Textile Commissioner. 
The export order, for the execution of which the Advance Licence is 
required, should be backed by an irrevocable letter of credit. If there 
is no letter of credit at the time when the application is made, but the letter 
of credit is to be opened before the goods are exported, it should be stated 
in the application for Advance Licence. If the exports are to be made on 
a deferred payment basis, the applicant should enclose a copy of the Reserve 
Bank of India approval for the deferred payment terms. The items for the 
import of which the Advance Licence is to be issued are to be those considered 
essential for the manufacture of the products. The import of such items should 
also be permissible in terms of the import policy in force or a special relaxation 
should have been allowed if they happen to be banned items. Before the 
clearance of the goods imported against Advance Licences, the applicant 
will be required to execute a bond with bank guarantee for an amount equal 
to 50 per cent of the c.i.f. value of the licence. 

Applications for the grant of import licences under the Automatic 
Imprest Licensing Scheme have to be made directly to the Regional Licensing 
Authorities. Such applications should not be for a value of more than Rs. 5 
lakhs or 50 percent of the total value of REP licences received in the preceding 
year, whichever is higher. If the export obligation on the first Imprest 
Licence lias been, discharged, the applicant can apply for a second Imprest 
Licence. The clearance of goods imported against the Imprest Licence will 
be allowed only after the execution of the bond as provided for in the case 
of Advance Licences. 

Free Trade Zone 

O'hc procedure of imports in the two free trade zones, viz., the Kandla 
Free Trade Zone, Gandhidham, and the Santa Cruz Electronic Export 
Processing Zone. Bombay, has been considerably liberalised. The imports of 
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raw materials, componentsand spares into these zones have been placed onthe 
Open General Licence and no import licence is required for such imports. 
However, the importers are required to maintain an appropriate account of 
the material imported and their consumption and utilisation in the prescribed 
form and submit these accounts on a quarterly basis to the authorities in 
charge of these zones. The importers are also required to regulate their 
imports in such a way that they adhere to the value added criterion on the 
basis of which their projects were approved. Any imported material which 
cannot be used for export production for any valid reasons can be disposed of 
only with the prior written permission of the licensing authority. 

For the import of capital goods by the industrial units situated in these 
zones, applications have to be made to the concerned licensing authorities 
through the sponsoring authorities. The procedure for advertisement is not 
applicable for the import of capital goods in these zones. The sponsoring 
authorities consider these applications against the foreign exchange allocation 
placed at their disposal and forward their recommendations to the licensing 
authorities who will issue the necessary import licence. 

The supplies of capital goods, raw materials, components, tools, 
packaging materials and spare parts, made to the units located in these zones 
from the Domestic Tariff Area, are treated as exports and suppliers of these 
goods are entitled to the import replenishment licences in accordance with 
the provisions of the import policy. It is, however, essential that the supplies 
should have been made at international prices and the goods supplied should 
have been manufactured in India. 

State Trading Organisations 

State trading organisations are now playing an increasingly important 
role in the import trade of the country and in the last four years they accounted 
for nearly one-third to 40 per cent of the total imports. The import of 
nearly 200 items of various types of raw materials has been canalised 
through these agencies.* A number of agencies have been set up which have 
specialised in the import of specific items. The non-ferrous metals are being 
imported by the Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation of India (MMTC) ; 
steel items by the Sail International Ltd.; chemical and pharmaceutical items 
by the Slate Chemical and Pharmaceutical Corporation of India (CAPCO); 
and a number of other items such as copra, mutton-tallow, soyabean oil, 
palm oil, DMT, etc., by the State Trading Corporation (STC). Imports of 
cotton are made by the Cotton Corporation of India while cashewnuts are 
being imported through the Cashew Corporation of India Ltd. 

■^Section III of the Import Trade Control Policy, Vol. I, Ministry of Commerce, 
Government of India. 
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Apart from the canalised items, the state trading agencies are also 
required to import such items, the import of which is normally not permitted 
but which at times fall in short supply due to any setback in indigenous 
production. The state trading agencies also arrange for the import of raw' 
materials on behalf of the Actual Users against the Actual Users Licence. There 
is also a proposal under which the state trading agencies v/ill be enabled to 
import in bulk certain other raw materials which are commonly in demand. 
For the purpose of organising the import of such items the state trading 
organisation has set up an Industrial Raw Materials Assistance Centre 
for arranging olT-the-shelf delivery to Actual Users and also function as an 
indenting house. The MMTC are also gearing themselves to make similar 
arrangements. 

The state trading agencies get a bulk allocation of foreign exchange 
from the Government for the procurement of items which have been canalised 
through them. An assessment about the requirement of individual items is 
made by them on the basis of past experience and in consultation with the 
sponsoring authorities and the Actual Users. 

The state trading agencies make the allotment of imported raw materials 
to Actual Users on the basis of release orders issued by the licensing authori- 
ties concerned or by the sponsoring authorities. With a view to simplifying 
the procedure, a provision has been made in the ITC policy for 1976-77 under 
which the allotment of certain specified items of raw materials will be made 
directly by the canalising agencies without any release order from the spon- 
soring or the licensing authorities. In the case of Actual Users who have regis- 
tered their requirements of these raw materials, covering a period not exceed- 
ing 12 months, with the canalising agency concerned, the latter would comm- 
unicate to the Actual Users, within a period of 45 days, the arrangements that 
have been made to supply the required materials. If, however, the canalising 
agencies fail to make these arrangements, the Actual Users can approach the 
licensing authorities concerned for the issue of a licence in the name of the 
canalising agency with a letter of authority in their favour for direct import. 
With a view' to ensure the smooth working of this new arrangement, a 
Monitoring Committee has been set up under the chairmanship of the Chief 
Controller of Imports and Exports. The Committee will review the working 
of the arrangement from time to time and will devise solution of any problem 
that may arise in its successful implementation. In the case of items which 
are allotted by the canalising agencies against the release orders, it has 
been provided that such release orders should be registered with the 
canalising agencies concerned within a period of 90 days along with a phased 
programme of delivery. If the canalising agency is not in a position to arrange 
for the supply of the material according to the phased programme or within 
a period of six months from the date of registration of release order, 
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whichever is later, the canalising agency will recommend for issue of a letter 
of authority for direct import. 

At the time of the registration of release orders, or for the purpose 
of registering the annual requirements of the items which are now to be direct- 
ly allotted under the new scheme, tlie Actual Users have to deposit with the 
canalising agency as earnest money two per cent of the value of the item 
or Rs. 50,000 whichever is less. 

The import trade control in India as may be noted from the 
foregoing account is a detailed exercise in regulating the flow of imports 
in keeping with the foreign exchange resources and the developmental 
needs of the country. Imports of items which are non-essential or 
which are man Lil’actured in the country or for which indigenous substitutes 
are available, are completely banned while the items of which 
the indigenous production is not adequate to meet the total requirement 
are allowed to be imported only on a restricted basis. In the case of 
items which are permitted for import, the requirements of each individual 
importer are scrutinised in detail by the various sponsoring authorities which 
are conversant with the working of the industries allotted to them and are 
also familiar with the problems and requirements of the individual manu- 
facturers. By fixing up the norms for the allocation of the imported inputs to 
various categories of Industrial Actual Users, the import trade control policy 
contributes towards increasing industrial production according to national 
priorities and also in promoting exports. The policy also helps in the achieve- 
ment of other objectives of the country’s socio-economic policies such as the 
development of the small scale sector, the development of the backward areas, 
provision of self-employment opportunities to the unemployed scientists and 
engineers, creation of avenues of employment for ex-servicemen and the 
upliftment of the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. The policy also seeks 
to assign a prominent role to the state trading agencies in the import trade 
of the country and restricts the field of operation of the private import 
traders and the intermediaries in this vital sector of the national economy. 

The implementation of the policy which is designed to achieve such 
varied objectives is a fairly complex exercise and calls for a constant review 
of not only the policy constraints but also the administrative procedures 
from time to time. The Government is well alive to the situation and proce- 
dural changes and innovations are made from time to time to remove such 
bottlenecks as may appear in the successful implementation of the policy. 
The procedure of automatic licensing on a repeat basis to the Actual Users 
and the advance and imprest Licensing to Registered Exporters have been 
introduced to cut down the delay involved in the detailed scrutiny of the 
requirements before the issue of import licences. Another innovation, which 
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is being introduced from the current year, is that the Actual Users will now be 
able to get supplies of certain specified raw materials directly from the state 
trading agencies without having to obtain a release order from the licensing or 
sponsoring authorities concerned. The import of raw materials and compo- 
nents required by the manufacturers in the two free trade zones of the country 
has from this year been put on the Open General Licence and no import 
licence will be required for importing these materials. These relaxations, it is 
felt, will go a long way in giving a fillip to industrial production and help in 
the promotion of exports, / 

Apart from the importance of the policy and its operation to the overall 
development of the economy, the subject has wide ramifications from the 
administrative angle. Many principles or problems of administrative theory 
come into play in its actual working. It is a matter not only involving Centre- 
States relationship but also between the headquarters and the field agencies of 
the Government. It is an area where the play of interest groups and pressures 
that they try to exert through their associations before policy formulation or 
for modification of the policy and procedures by making representations, 
holding of seminars, presentation of studies, etc. becomes a subject of study 
by itself for the students of public administration. Again, it is an area of econo- 
mic administration where the policy-making is very infinitely concerned. with 
the question of trying to reconcile the multiple and sometimes seemingly 
conflicting objectives and compulsions of development. Inter-institutional 
and inter-Min, isterial consultation and coordination of a very high order 
are called for during policy formulation, and implementation. It is an area 
where the relevance of a comprehensive information system and monitoring 
and feedback procedures are obvious. This is important not only for the 
scientific working of the policy itself but also because this is an. area where all 
vigilance against abuse of authority, scope for venality and outright corrup- 
tion has to be exercised. The subject has, therefore, received the attention of 
the Administrative Reforms Commission as well as the Committees of the 
Parliament. 

Another aspect of the subject is the Government-business relationship 
and collaboration for the policy and procedures to yield optimum results for 
the economy. Many State-sponsored organisations, as well as agencies floated 
by the concerned groups and individuals, have also very specific roles to play 
and responsibilities to discharge. Here again is the problem of both, vertical 
and horizontal coordination. The time span of policy or its continuity over a 
period in the context of perspective planning is a function of informal admini- 
strative judgement. This area of economic administration, therefore, requires 
a good deal of not only ad hoc studies and long-range thinking but also 
continuing research — both at the official and academic levels. In. working out 
the policy, a judicious mix of stabilityand flexibility is required for optimum 
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impact. Again it also necessitates an adequate balancing of procedural recti- 
tude and propriety in the background of administrative responsibility with 
resuit-orientation. and expedition in implementation as well as decision- 
making. Reference has already been made to the imperatives of a federal 
system besides the problems of delegation, centralisation, decentralisation, 
authority and responsibility in administration. That is why the continuing 
review of the policy and procedures, with broad objectives of simplification 
and rationalisation, and according to the changing objectives of the policy 
and trends of development of the economy acquires a vital significance. It 
may also be worthwhile to observe that this is an area of administration where 
the regulatory and developmental angles converge and the conceptually 
restrictive dichotomous approach to operating administration no longer 
holds good. 
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Two Decades of Import Licensing, January 1971, Ministiy of Foreign Trade, Government of India. 
Economic Survey, 1975-76. 



ROLE OF HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE IN CANADA AND 
PAKISTAN— A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF TWO 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

V. Madan Mohan Reddy 

T his paper seeks to make a comparative study of the public services of 
Canada and Pakistan. It attempts to show how the bureaucracies of 
these two Commonwealth nations which have their political and administra- 
tive institutions, patterned after the British prototype, contrast with one 
another. An attempt has been made to focus the dominant internal operating 
characteristics of the bureaucracy in each nation reflecting its composition, 
hierarchical arrangements, patterns of specialisation and behavioural tenden- 
cies. The study deals with only the central government bureaucracy in each 
nation, and seeks to make a survey of the class structure, recruitment, 
.selection and promotion of the civil service. 

Canada has a federal form of government. Pakistan began as an 
independent nation in 1947 with the British parliamentary system under a 
federal constitution. Both nations are governed by the cabinet form of 
parliamentary government. The constitution of the First Republic in 
Pakistan was federal in character, the federation being composed of East 
Pakistan and the province of West Pakistan. Instability of government was 
the striking feature of the political scene in Pakistan. From 1947 to 1958 
there were seven cabinets.^ In 1958 the military government took over the 
administration as parliamentary government failed to work successfully. 
From 1 962 to 1971 Pakistan had a presidential form of government, and hence 
there was little change in the administrative set-up of the country. The 
1971 war led to the division of Pakistan into two separate countries — 
Pakistan and Bangla Desh. In April 1972 Pakistan adopted a new constitu- 
tion which provides for a parliamentary form of government — Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan — with Prime Minister Bhutto as the real executive, the 
President having the role of a nominal executive. 

ORGANISATIONAL SETTING 

The organisational setting of the public services in Canada and 


^Ali Ahmed, Role of Higher Civil Servants in Pakistan, D.rcca, National Institute of 
Public Administration, 1968, pp. 113-15, 

^Pakistan was a member of the Commonwealth till 1972. 
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Pakistan would appear to be quite similar. The public services of both of 
these countries have been patterned after the British institutions and princi- 
ples. At the apex of bureaucracy in Canada is the Prime Minister and his 
cabinet, In Pakistan the Prime Minister and his cabinet form the apex of 
bureaucracy. The public service in Canada and Pakistan is divided into a 
number of departments (called ministries in Pakistan) each headed by a 
member of the cabinet subordinate to the head of the State. These department 
(ministry) heads are assisted in both the nations by a senior public servant, 
called a permanent secretary in Pakistan and a deputy minister in Canada. 
Every department or ministry is further divided into a number of smaller 
divisions, and each of these divisions into a number of sections and units. 
The administrative heads of each of these organisational structures are 
assisted in their direction and control functions by a large number of 
clerks and assistants. 

These superficial similarities do not give us a clear picture of the 
organisational setting of the public services either in Pakistan or Canada. 
In fact a closer study would reveal the unique characteristics of each system. 

Pakistan is a newly created nation, the product of partition which took 
place just twenty eight years ago. Anyone acquainted with Pakistan’s brief 
history cannot fail to be impressed with the fact that, despite starting almost 
from scratch, an administrative system has carried on. The allocation of 
functions among operative departments and the grouping of departments for 
purposes of administrative control are for the most part haphazard.^ Un- 
related activities have been brought together in a single ministry or depart- 
ment while, on the other hand, certain functions have been split unnecessarily 
between various agencies. The results have been splintering of responsibility 
and the scatterisation of units of government, results which make delegation 
and clear-cut assignment of authority very difficult to achieve. Different 
aspects of one subject are often dealt with in different departments and 
unrelated development departments are often lumped together under one 
secretariat department or ministry. Coordination is the responsibility 
of the upper echelons of the civil service. ^ Anomalous combinations of this 
kind create unnecessary strains and result in an inequitable distribution of 
burdens among ministries and secretariat departments. The arrangement 
contributes to the fragmentation of responsibilities and blurs any clear-cut 
responsibility for decision-making. The cabinet secretariat, now renamed as 
Prime Minister's Secretariat, functions as the agency of final administrative 
coordination in Pakistan. 

-Report of Public Adminislration Survey Team on Pakistan, 1959, pp. 12-14. 

^Rowland A. Egger, “Ministerial and Departmental Organisation and Management 
in the Govorament of Pakistan”, Public Administration, London, Vol. XXXIX (Summer, 
1961). 
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In Canada, the minister has undisputed authority over his department. 
The departmental functions have become varied and complex and the 
minister has very limited opportunity to exercise this authority. It has become 
increasingly necessary for the minister to delegate most of his powers to his 
subordinates. The fact is that no minister can hope to make the decision for 
all the numerous operations and activities being carried out by his depart- 
ment. Thus, the minister’s responsibility has largely become a responsibility 
for overall results and honest effort rather than for the details of administra- 
tive operations. Nor can the deputy minister in the performance of his dual 
role as general manager of the department and adviser to the minister, do 
little more than keep himself well informed on the activities and attempt 
to coordinate the work of the subordinate administrative officers actually 
directing the department’s operations. 

In Canada, as the agency of final administrative coordination, the 
cabinet's ability to coordinate the operations of the government is greatly 
strengthened by the adherence of its members to the conventions of unanimity 
and collective responsibility characteristic of the British system. The existing 
cabinet .system functions smoothly in Canada. The various departments of 
the Canadian federal government, comparable to the ministries in Pakistan, 
function as integrated and well-coordinated governmental units. Most of 
these departments have extensive field operations and have had to develop 
effective channels of communication between field offices and the central 
administration in Ottawa. This has led, in most of the federal departments, 
to a highly centralised decision-making machinery which, in recent years, has 
been criticised for fostering a lack of initiative in the field offices and a referral 
of far too many decisions which could be settled in the field to the central 
offices. 4 

The history of Pakistan has been marked by political instability. The 
politician has been weak or inept or altogether absent from the scene because 
of the frequent suppressions of constitutional machinery. This situation has 
enabled the civil servant to step in to fill the vacuum. In Pakistan, services 
were no longer to implement policies formulated at levels from which they 
were excluded but were themselves to participate in their determination. Their 
views were certain to be treated with respect by politicians who had little 
or no familiarity with the problems of administration. s Due to political 
instability, cohesive cabinet leadership was found to be difficult. With the 
establishment of a responsible government— Islamic Republic of Pakistan — 


Report of the Royal Commission on Government Organisation— I; Manage- 
ment of the Public Service, London, 1962, pp. 26-28. 

“Muslitaq Ahmed, Government and Politics in Pakistan, New York, Frederick .A. 
Praeger, 1963, pp. 89-90. 
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under a strong and stable political leadership of Mr. Z.A. Bhutto, the civil 
servant is now placed at the tap and not at the top. The civil servant has 
always been the leader of the people. The civil servants are not only the 
leaders and motivators of the particular agency in which they are working; 
they are and will continue to be, for some time to come, the leaders of 
thought and action in all spheres of life. There is a very noticeable lack of 
coordination between departments carrying out government programmes 
interrelated in their total effect upon the public or other government opera- 
tions. There is also a large amount of overlapping and duplication in govern- 
ment operations. Coordination in the true sense of administrative leader- 
ship continues to be a major administrative bottleneck. 

In Pakistan an increasingly significant amount of government work is 
being performed by government corporations. Expanded reliance on public 
statutory corporations as an instrument of rapid development is a major 
phenomenon in the development of bureaucracy.^ The First Five Year Plan 
(1955-60) which considered the inadequacy of Pakistan’s administrative 
apparatus as “the most serious single impediment to development” suggested 
the corporate device for implementing programmes requiring a “commercial 
... or multipurpose approach”.’ The major posts in most of these concerns 
have been filled with government administrative officers because of the 
scarcity of managerial and technical skill in the private sector. A number of 
important government corporations in Pakistan are headed by C.S.P. officers. 

The number of semi-commercial government corporations in Canada 
is also very large. In recent years as the work of government became more 
complex, greater reliance has been placed on public corporations as the appro- 
priate instrument for administering and managing many public services in 
which business enterprise and public accountability must be combined. The 
government corporations in Canada have been given somewhat greater 
administrative independence and initiative than the regular departments kept 
under ministerial control. 

Thus, in both Canada and Pakistan the semi-commercial government 
corporations have come to play an increasingly important role. An extensive 
use of the corporation form of organisation is being made in both countries. 
The concept of government by corporations has now superseded reliance on 
comparatively indexible and slow-moving departmental executive agencies. 
.A marked departure from routine administration has taken place with the 
creation of the.se corporations. 


“Ralph Braibanti, Research on Bureaucracy of Pakistan, Duke University, Common- 
wealth Stadie.s Centre, .1966, pp. 236-38. 

’Pakistan, First Five Year Ptoi— 1955-60, Government of Pakistan, Karachi, p. iOO. 
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THE GROWTH OF BUREAUCRACY 

Recent years have seen a vast increase in the activities of the State all 
over the world. The functions of government are being re-interpreted to 
meet the requirements of social and economic changes and the administrative 
apparatus reorganised and reshaped to meet the challenge of these develop- 
nieots. This process has assumed a crucial significance in both Canada and 
Pakistan and has profoundly affected the public services in these two 
countries. The greatly expanded administrative apparatus, often called 
‘bureaucracy’, has become the dominant element of modern government. 
There is a general acknowledgement today that the bureacracy is the core of 
modern government. 

The public service in Canada has grown and changed to reflect the 
growing and changing needs of the country and the demands of its people. 
The most striking change in the civil service of Canada is the enormous 
increase in size. Since 1936 the average rate of increase in the strength 
of civil service has been nearly 7 per cent a year.^ The statistics on the 
increase of federal government employment in Canada reveal that the 
Canadian public service is largely the product of the last three decades. 
Today’s civil servant in Canada is found side by side with his fellow citizens 
in nearly every area of endeavour and accomplishment. One feature of the 
personnel picture that has remained relatively unchanged has been the effec- 
tive resistance of the crown corporations and other 'exempt’ agencies to being 
brought under the provisions of the Civil Service Act.^ The increase in 
federal employment is a response to the expanding activities of the federal 
government. 

Administration in Pakistan had to be built up from the bottom up- 
wards. A new Government was set up in Karachi where no central govern- 
ment existed before. The best tribute paid to the competence of the higher 
civil servants in Pakistan is the fact that the government did not collapse 
in its first 90 days.^° Despite personnel deficiencies the government succeed- 
ed in establishing itself in a very short period. The order of magnitude of the 
total bureaucracy is more difficult to estimate for Pakistan than for any other 
developing State. The total employment in government now is probably 
about a million persons,” Initially the functions of the government were 


®J. J. Deutsch, “Some Thoughts on the Public Service”, Ths Canadian Journal of Economic 
and Political Science, Vol. 23, No. 1 (February, 1957), pp, 83-85. 

'■^Taylor Cole, The Canadian Bureaucracy and Federalism, University of Denver, Mono- 
graph series in world, Monograph No. 3, 1965, pp.T 1-1 2. 

^".Albert Gorvinc, “The Civil Service Under the Revolutionary Government in Paki- 
stan”, T/ie Mk/rf/e Cast /onnini (Summer 1965), pp, 321-22. 

^^Ralph Braibanii, op. cit., p. 238. 
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confined to the maintenance of law and order, the collection of revenue 
and the administration of justice. The government has now assumed 
responsibility for a wide range of activities which elsewhere still continue to 
be undertaken by the private sector. Pakistan is committed to the ideal of 
building up a welfare State. The success of economic and social planning is 
a matter of urgency in Pakistan. The high quality of the civil servants is one 
of the vital Victors to achieve success in this field. There is a dearth of trained 
civil servants with managerial skills capable of conducting large-scale prog- 
rammes of development in Pakistan. A large section of the public servants 
in Pakistan is engaged in the task of mobilisation of the resources of the 
country for various development programmes. The limited skill available is 
found to be inadequate to face the uphill task of rapid socio-economic change. 

A close study of the distribution of employees under the public service 
in Canada and Pakistan highlights an interesting variation. Governmental 
activities of a defence nature engage a fairly large proportion of federal 
employees in Canada, while in Pakistan because of the emphasis on social 
and economic development, over half of the employees in the public service 
are in departments carrying out activities and services of a social, cultural or 
economic nature. 

HIERARCHICAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Since comparison of the occupational distribution of government 
employees in Canada and Pakistan allows a very general view of the composi- 
tion of bureaucracy in each country, it is necessary to examine the hierarchical 
arrangements of the bureaucracy in each country. Pakistan is a bureaucracy- 
dominated country. Not only does the government perform all of the usual 
functions of government but it is also the well-spring of most of the social 
change that is likely to come about.^^ There is a remarkable difference in 
the occupational composition of the bureaucracies of Canada and Pakistan. 
The work of the government has become very complex in Canada and a 
greater reliance has been placed on employees who hold positions of an 
administrative, professional and technical nature. Over 75 per cent of the 
federal service in Canada is composed of administrative, professional, techni- 
cal and clerical personnel. ^3 In contrast, the public service in Pakistan is yet 
to achieve a high degree of specialisation. As a result, the recruitment of 
professionally equipped administrators and technical personnel is on a minor 



^-David S. Brown, “Bureaucracy : Pakistani and American”, Ths G.JV.U. Federalist 
(Fain962). 

^^Govermnent of Caxiada, Canadian Ymrbook, 1969, Ottawji, Djininio.i Bareau of 
Statistics, pp. 109-110. 
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The high proportion of specialised personnel in the public service in 
Canada may be directly attributed to the extensive specialisation that has 
taken place in the economy. The scope and complexity of government 
operations in Canada require highly specialised public bureaucracy. The 
Canadian public service is particularly strong in the professional and 
expert categories and in the field of policy-making. In these respects the 
Canadian service is unmatched anywhere else.*^ 

Public employees in Canada are representative in the sense that they 
constitute a fairly good cross-section of the Canadian people. They have 
not been confined to a single class or creed and they have not been a class- 
conscious or a power-hungry elite.^^ Thus, one of the most important 
characteristics of the Canadian federal bureaucracy is its reflection of the 
relatively open class system which marks the Canadian society. The higher 
administrative officers are not exclusively recruited from the upper stratum 
of the society, and it is possible for a person to rise up through the ranks 
of the federal service from a low level position, solely on the basis of merit. 
Moreover, there is a considerable amount of lateral entry of individuals from 
a diversity of occupations at all levels of the federal service. 

The members of the top level of bureaucracy in Pakistan are drawn 
exclusively from Pakistan's small number of university graduates and represent 
the narrow social stratum of the wealthy English-speaking elite. The gap 
between the administrative elite and the rest of the service was maintained 
and even enlarged. This small group of administrative officers at the upper- 
most level of the bureaucratic hierarchy actually constitutes a bureaucratic 
aristocracy, separated by a broad social gulf from not only the rest of the 
public service but the predominantly agrarian population which it helps to 
govern. 

The structural organisation and classification of the public services of 
Pakistan is one of the most complicated aspects of the personnel system. 
The division of services into almost completely autonomous cadres subject 
to no overall unifying central control is its most prominent characteristic. 
The members of the public service in Pakistan do not belong to a unified 
public service with uniform rates of pay, promotions and benefits. In fact, 
these different services have their own rates of pay, methods of promotion and 
other benefits. They tend to operate as a closed system. The classification 


^■^Taylor Cole, The Canadian Bureaucracy — A Study of Canadian Cm! Service and other 
Ptihlic Employees, 1939-47, Durham, Duke University Press, 1949, pp. 270-75. 
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of services in Pakistan is as follows : (J) There are the central superior services 
which include such services as the Civil Service of Pakistan, the Police Service 
and Audit and Accounts, (2) the Provincial Civil Service which staffs, largely, 
the lower level general administrative posts at the provincial level, and (3) 
the technical services. Among these various categories of services there has 
been very little exchange of membership and only slight overlapping exists 
for a few selected posts at different levels of the hierarchy. Where there is 
overlapping there are great inequalities.^^ In addition to functional cadre 
divisions, there are class divisions of rank (I, II, III, IV) and spatial divisions 
(central and provincial) which do not always lend to any rational analysis. 
In general, the public servants of class III perform clerical duties while class 
IV employees perform the functions of messengers, janitors and the like. 
The officers of class I and II occupy posts of higher responsibility in the 
government and are entrusted with responsibility for decision-making in some 
matters. 

The Canadian system is based on the British pattern, but it follows the 
United States in its classification plan of public services. There is a civil 
service for the federal government as well as one for each province. The 
object of classification of positions by duties is to facilitate equal pay for 
equal work. The Canadian procedure enables to develop an accurate, detailed 
specification of duties of each class of positions to determine the scales of pay 
for such positions and then to allocate each job to its proper class. There 
are numerous classes of positions in a given jurisdiction. The systematic 
description and arrangement of positions by duties has facilitated many 
personnel functions. 

The Pakistani civil service maintains an incredible distinction between 
superior and inferior services, central and provincial services, gazetted and 
non-gazetted officers, technical officers in technical services and technical 
officers in non-technical services. The organisational structure of the 
services has contributed much to the conflict within the bureaucracy of 
Pakistan. All attempts to make major changes in the services have been 
rejected.^5 Thus, most of the civil servants who make up the bureaucracy arc 
divided into classes or cadres which make it virtually impossible for a man 
regardless of his ability to move from one to the other or in many situations 
even to advance in rank.-° The higher public servants, in general, represent 
the middle class. Those who belong to the cadres which are better paid and 
enjoy higher public esteem form part of the upper middle class in the social 
hierarchy, while those with lower pay scales represent the lower middle class. 


‘•^Aibert Gor\'ine, op. cit., pp. 327-28. 
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A vast majority of the higher public servants are drawn from the group of, 
people with an urban background. As compared to the general populMion, 
the educational attainment of the higher public servants is very high. Besides 
the bleak opportunity for advancement, the salaries paid to government 
clerks and other lower class employees fall drastically short of supporting the 
middle-class urban standard of living to which they aspire. The bottom- 
heavy base of the bureaucratic pyramid in Pakistan consists of that class of 
public employees who are classified as class IV employees. The social and 
cultural distance that separates these class IV employees from the rest of 
the employees is so great that it is immediately made obvious not only by their 
difl’erence in dress and manner but by the office relations that take place 
between these groups. The economic gap that exists between the different 
bureaucratic levels is very wide. 

The pay scales applicable to individuals in different bureaucratic classes 
reveal the disparity in terms of standard of living and economic status which 
exists between the different levels in, the Canadian and Pakistani bureaucracies. 
For example, the salary paid to the highest public servant in Canada is 
approximately six times that paid to. the lowest public servant.^^ The disparity 
ratio between the highest and the lowest paid servants in Pakistan is also 
very high. 

A proper recognition has not been given to the urgent need for 
attracting high technical talent to meet the expanding requirements of a 
modern administration in Pakistan. A sharp line is drawn between non- 
technical and .technical superior services and technical personnel. The 
technical personnel is placed in a distinctly inferior role in respect to pay, 
promotion, rank and status. The extension of State activities in social and 
economic fields requires the services of a large corps of officers with profes- 
sional, scientific and technical qualifications, training and experience. The 
status and salaries offered by the government to technicians are far below their 
market value. The Second Five Year Plan (1960-65) noted that if this state of 
. affairs continues, there is a serious danger that the vast development prog- 
rammes that 'are being increasingly undertaken in the public sector will greatly 
suffer in execution.” The government policy of prohibiting the appointment 
of technical specialists as the administrative heads of government departments 
has often invited violent criticism from the technically trained public servants. 
They complain that they arc given a secondary place in the process of policy- 
tnaking. are granted low rates of pay and are thus condemned to positions 
carrying a permanently low status as compared to those positions open to 

Report of the Royal Commission on Government Organisation, op. cil. 
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generalists. The technical specialists are not considered qualified to become 
the administrative head of a government departinent.^3 xhg Government of 
Pakistan continues to pay higher salaries and offer better promotional pros- 
pects to administrative oificers than to technical and professional officers. 
This practice discourages the technical and professional personnel to enter 
Government service and forces them to seek employment in commercial 
and business organisations. In a way it also promotes the existing shortage 
of technical and scientific personnel in Pakistan affecting its large scale prog- 
rammes of development. 

The Government of Canada employs a large number of professional and 
scientific personnel. The Canadian federal service pays very attractive salaries 
to its scientific and technical personnel. It offers them challenging and reward- 
ing work in an environment fully compatible with professional values. 
A high degree of recognition and prestige has been accorded to the scientific 
and technical personnel. The Royal Commission on Government Organisa- 
tion further recommended that to compete effectively in the market for profes- 
sional and scientific personnel, recruiting methods must be sufficiently flexible 
to permit offers to be made speedily as by other employers.^'^ Efforts are 
being made by the Canadian government to compete more effectively for 
these scarce skills. 

Anyhow, the Government of Pakistan has been making serious efforts 
for the elimination of psychological and bureaucratic disparity between the 
technical and generalist dispositions, of establishing a parity of esteem and 
privilege between the two, and in admitting the technical point of view to full 
participation in the formulation of basic national policy Recently an 
economic pool has been created by the Government of Pakistan into which 
officers of different services having the necessary aptitude for economic 
development work have been drawn. This arrangement has been designed to 
foster speciali.sation and expertise in problems of economic development.-*^ 
This indicates a shift from the generalist to the specialist approach now taking 
place in Pakistani. The Railway Board is now in sole charge of .specialists and 
the ministries of education and health are manned exclusively by members" 
of the education and health services. This process of ‘technicalisation’ of 
ministries is likely to continue, but over a wide sector of the administration 
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the generalist’s role will still be important.^^ In view of the well-established 
administrative traditions, and partly in the context of the special conditions 
of the country reliance is continued to be placed on the generalist with his 
variety of experiences. Such a device as the economic pool is needed mostly 
because of the inflexibility of the cadre system with its reserved posts. 
The consequence is a more rational allocation of scarce expertise in economic 
and financial administration throughout the total bureaucracy. 

SENIOR ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 

The federal government is by a wide margin the largest employer in 
Canada. Its manpower requirements extend from unskilled labour, through 
trade, craft and technical skill, to the highly trained scientific, professional, 
administrative and management classes. 

The Canadian public service has relied heavily upon lateral recruitment 
to attract its most highly educated officers originally in the professional and 
technical departments. A large percentage of top administrators is appoint- 
ed from business, politics and the professions. It is to be noted that the 
Canadian public service is not a closed career system. Lateral recruitment 
helps to produce a bureaucracy which is representative of various occupa- 
tional, geographical and social groups of the community. Recruitment 
policies are kept abreast of political and economic trends of the development 
of education in the community, and of the requirements of the service. The 
service not only has accommodated but also has come to place a heavy reliance 
upon the university graduate. A large number of the top administrators in 
the Canadian public service have university degrees. Canada has unquestion- 
ably taken great strides in recent years towards the objective of a strong and 
efficient public service. Thus, the upper levels of the Canadian public service 
probably comprise the most highly trained group of people to be found 
anywhere in Canada.^^ 

The administrative tradition of Pakistan places a high value upon the 
managerial system developed by the British, in which the top-most ranks of 
the civil service are occupied by generalists and non-expert administrators. 
The civil service of Pakistan (CSP) consists of generalist administrators who 
hold important administrative positions in government. Besides the CSP, 
there are seventeen cadres of the central superior services in Pakistan. The 
control, management and organisation of this large number are directly the 

“'G. AJimed, “Changes in the Administrative Organisation of the Government of 
Pakistan since 1953”, Public Administration, London, Vol. XXXXIX, (1961), pp. 153-54. 
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responsibility of the members of the superior service.^^ By far the most 
important of these superior services is the CSP. The CSP enjoys an unusual 
esteem, and even the official nomenclature refers to it as the ‘premier service’, 
‘corps d ’elite’ and ‘superior service’ while other services are called ‘inferior’ 
and ‘subordinate’.^® The CSP is the pivotal service around which the 
entire administrative edifice, central and provincial, is organised. The 
members of the CSP, who serve both the central government and provincial 
governments, occupy by far the bulk of the most important and key positions 
in the central and provincial secretariats. The assignments given to the CSP 
officers are of a higher and more responsible nature. All these give it a greater 
prestige than any other service. The reservation of posts for the CSP officers 
elevates them into a privileged class within the administrative hierarchy. 3 ^^ The 
CSP has existed as a class apart from the rest of the administrative services 
and has had different salary grades and promotional prospects than non-civil 
service administrative officers. The membership of the CSP has continued 
to be small and exclusive. Many more posts have been reserved for the CSP 
officers than there are members of this service and the number has been 
increasing each year.32 (-gp officers, therefore, enjoy greater opportuni- 
ty for a wide choice of administrative experiences and posts than any other 
service. 

Pakistan has accepted the British concept of an ‘administrative class’, 
a group of generalists with superior capacities for administering; while in 
Canada the concept of an administrative class is not compatible with the 
relatively open class system and the more technical nature of Canadian 
administrative operations. Pakistan’s bureaucracy is a closed career system 
and all the top administrative personnel may be considered career public 
servants. As opposed to this practice, the Canadian public service has relied 
heavily upon lateral recruitment. Some of the senior administrators are 
drawn from sources other than a tight career service. Canada has been able 
to fill its ranks with some of the best talents available in the country. The 
Canadian Government has been able to compete effectively in the market for 
these scarce skills. 

BUREAUCRATIC RECRUITMENT, SELECTION AND PROMOTION 

The history of the Canadian civil service records a continuing interest 
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in the improvement of its administration. The early reforms were concerned 
with the problem of patronage versus merit. The primary aim of the early 
reforms was to establish throughout the service procedures founded upon the 
‘merit system’. The major reforms of 1918 and 1919 were accomplished 
and the civil service had been converted from a patronage-ridden organisation 
into a career service based upon the merit system. 33 Ever since the beginning 
of Canadian political history, patronage had been the accepted rule of all 
governments; henceforth it was to be the exception. 3^ 

The Canadian Public Service Commission has extensive powers over 
the recruitment, appointment, transfer and dismissal of all federal employees 
coming within its jurisdiction. The Commission continues to perform its 
important role as the guardian of the merit principle while ensuring the high 
quality of people within the service. Under the amended Financial Admini- 
stration Act and the Public Service Staff Relations Act, both of which were 
proclaimed in 1967, the Treasury Board is made responsible for the develop- 
ment of regulations, policies and standards governing all other aspects of 
personnel management in the public service including classification and pay 
conditions of employment, collective bargaining and staff relations, organisa- 
tion and establishments and manpower development and utilisation. 35 
The federal service as a whole is characterised by its lack of uniformity in the 
recruitment, selection and appointment of public servants. While political 
patronage and political influence in civil service positions are non-existent, 
in the exempt agencies many positions are filled by patronage. 

Government employment in Pakistan has an enormous attraction for the 
average citizen. Government service is one of the very few sources of employ- 
ment available to the educated Pakistani. Apart from this consideration the 
other major reasons which are responsible for the inflow of educated young 
men to this career are the security of tenure, the benefits of pension and 
retirement, the prospects of promotion and possession of authority.3*^ 
Although public esteem for public service in Pakistan has shown some decline 
with the increasing prospects of employment in industry and commerce 
and in independent professions, yet certain positions in the public service 
continue to confer tremendous prestige. Public service, especially the highly 
responsible administrative positions, is still the first preference of nearly all 
educated Pakistanis. Recruitment as well as the entire examining and grading 
process for the central superior services are carried out by the Federal 
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Republic Service Commission. Although in Pakistan, the Public Service 
Commission is an advisory body, its advice in relation to promotion and 
direct recruitment to higher civil services is generally accepted by the govern- 
ment. The Prime Minister’s Secretariat fixes the cadre strength of the All- 
Pakistan Services. It also deals with the reservation of posts for the members 
of the CSP and other services. It consults the Federal Public Service Commis- 
sion on recruitment, promotion, transfer, discipline and several other matters 
of personnel administration. Thus, in Pakistan under the present regime, 
the Prime Minister’s Secretariat serves as the central personnel agency. 

In Canada, the promotion procedure is still based on the merit principle. 
The authority to promote has been considerably decentralised to departments 
where a long-range planning of staff is beginning to take shape. A promotion 
is now less of a crisis in the lives of those who win and those who lose. 
Regimes do not begin and end on promotion dates.^^ There is a greater 
continuity of policy and methods. A new uniform efficiency rating and 
appraisal plan is now in use for all employees. A further method used in 
order to ensure that large areas of staff are fit for advancement is the barrier 
examination. The successful completion of these tests at a grade level does 
not ensure promotion but makes the employee as qualified to enter a promo- 
tion competition for the next grade when a vacancy occurs. 

In Pakistan, the principle of seniority regulates promotions from 
provincial civil service to higher posts and from one grade to another within 
the higher posts for several years. Important promotions at the central 
government level are handled by the Selection Board composed of three 
members : the Cabinet Secretary, the Finance Secretary and one other Sec- 
retary. The Board’s decisions are made on the basis of merit tempered by 
senioiity.3® Promotion cannot be claimed on the grounds of seniority 
alone. The Pakistan Pay Commission suggested that merit or ability must 
be the primary consideration in governing promotions to higher posts in the 
administration. In all such cases the relative merit of the candidates will 
require careful consideration. While experience and seniority will be an 
important factor, it cannot be the sole or more important criterion.39 The 
Planning Board has also recommended that promotions to posts carrying 
higher responsibilities must be based on merit, seniority should only be a 
secondary factor.'*® Seniority, despite the vigorous advocacy to adopt merit 
as the criterion for promotion, is still the determining factor in selecting 
officers for promotion to higher posts. 

^"C.E. Ault, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 
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The promotion procedures adopted by the Canadian public service aim 
at giving d ue weight to the merit and capability of the candidates while giving 
some consideration to seniority. It is interesting to note that in Pakistan 
also efl'orts are being made to make merit-cum-seniority as the guiding 

principle. 

THE LANGUAGE OF ADMINISTRATION 

The public service commission in Canada has responsibilities concern- 
ing the requirements for bilingualism and biculturalism in the public service. 
The language of everyday administration in Canada is English with few 
exceptions. The English-speaking Canadians have always dominated the 
positions in the federal bureaucracy. The French-Canadians refuse to be 
regarded by the federal administration as second-class citizens and have shown 
little interest in government employment. The French community is seriously 
under-represented in the federal service. The present state of bilingualism in 
Canada has come in for criticism by many government commissions. 
Bilingualism in the federal administration should be a problem of co- 
existence of two languages, English and French. The policy of the admini- 
stration regarding bilingualism has moved in this direction. The number 
of French-Canadian public servants at the higher level of federal administra- 
tion is gradually increasing. Efforts are being made to use bilingualism as an 
efficient instrument of administration. The Public Service Commission is 
developing bilingual skills of senior executives so that they may perform their 
duties effectively in either English or French. Besides, the Commission also 
operates language training schools for public servants. 

In Pakistan there is a babble of tongues — three main categories, Urdu, 
Bengali and English and many regional vernaculars such as Punjabi and 
Pushtu. English is the language of everyday administration. This fact itself 
has a divisive effect between masses and bureaucracy. Within the bureau- 
cracy, therefore, there is a trilingual standard in which English is official but 
the vernaculars are for popular, oral transmission of policy. There is a 
slow but perceptible movement towards the use of vernaculars in govern- 
ment business at lower levels. It may be a trend toward eventual displacement 
of English by the vernaculars. 

The presence of different language communities has had its impact on 
the governmental administration in both Canada and Pakistan. In Canada 
serious attempts are being made to correct the under-representation of the 
Frencli-Canadians in the federal service; while in Pakistan there is an 
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increasing use of vernaculars in government business at lower levels. 
Eventual displacement of English by vernaculars may create more problems 
in Pakistan. 


THE ATTITUDES OF THE PUBLIC SERVANTS 

The primary motivation for obtaining a position in the public service 
in Pakistan has been the desire to attain a socially esteemed and privileged 
position in the society. The civil service draws its recruits from a very narrow 
section of the community. Bureaucracy in Pakistan is often accused of 
authoritarianism. In the short history of Pakistan, there were several occasions 
when constitutional government was suspended. These constitutional 
breakdowns saw the disappearance of the politician from the national scene 
and the transfer of the substance of power to the public servants. The 
influence of higher civil servants varied from time to time. Except when his 
personal interests were involved, the politician succumbed to the superior 
knowledge of the civil servants in allowing them to take decisions on his 
behalf on major issues of policy The conditions in the country have been 
such that people themselves expected leadership from the civil servant. As 
political and sectional pressures increased, conflicting claims for scarce 
resources developed between various communities, sections and regions — 
Punjabis and Pathans, Punjabis and Sindhis, refugees and non-refugees all 
contested for the limited spoils of government. Political retaliation became 
a way of life and the civil servants were obliged to ameliorate its harshness. 
Inevitably, the civil servant became enmeshed in politics.'*^ Neutral in theory, 
the civil service was not non-political in behaviour. It could not, of course, 
directly participate in politics but its contact with the politicians was almost 
continuous. 

The relations between a superior officer and his subordinates, during 
the pre-independence period, were a matter of policy governed by the maxim 
‘familiarity breeds contempt'ds The gap between the administrative elite 
and the rest of the services was maintained for a long time. There was a degree 
of reluctance to place confidence in subordinates which affected the process 
of delegation in governmental administration. In the present administrative 
set-up the superior officers no longer believe in the policy of keeping the 
subordinates at arms length. On the contrary, they have been struggling hard 
to create an atmosphere in the public service which would enable the members 
of the service to perform their duties with devotion and a sense of personal 
interest. 
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The members of the CSP who were most experienced in the ways of 
government have been able to exert a decisive influence over the selection, 
training, promotion, transfer and disciplining of the CSP recruits and other 
officers of the public service in Pakistan. By holding the posts of decision- 
making authority and responsibility, the CSP has been in a strategic position 
to exert constant pressure over the preservation of its status as an elite group. 

The basic character of the martial law regime is that it is a partnership 
between the army and the civil service.'*^ When policy decisions had to be 
made and the legislatures and the cabinets failed to make them, decisions 
went by default to the civil or military services. In reality, the partnership of 
the CSP with the military came early in the revolutionary regime, though it 
came after the CSP had submitted itself to military leadership. The officers 
of the armed forces have always assisted the CSP officers in handling difficult 
emergency situations. The recent tidal wave disaster in Pakistan provides 
an example of how the military assisted the civilian authorities in administer- 
ing the relief operations. If there is to be an extended period of military rule 
— with military officers moving into many important civilian jobs — the 
CSP and the higher military ranks might become almost indistinguishable.'*^ 
But fortunately, this situation was not allowed to deteriorate further. 

The public service is finding itself more and more under pressure to 
adjust its concepts to a changing social and economic scene. Recently, the 
higher officials of the government have been impressing upon their subordi- 
nates the need for increased sensitivity to the public demands.*^ The change 
in the relationship between the public masses and bureaucracy will be hasten- 
ed as the public becomes more politically articulate and exerts its influence 
over the bureaucracy through an effectively organised legislature. Initially 
frightened and perhaps still somewhat concerned about the military’s 
power, the CSP has been able to survive during the years of recent turmoil by 
adjusting itself to the marginal demands and administrative innovations 
of the revolution. 

The federal service in Canada is definitely not the preserve of any one 
social group or class within the society. Consequently, no particular class 
interests are held in common by the bureaucracy as a whole, nor are superior- 
subordinate relations based on ‘superior-inferior’ concept. The public 
employees in Canada are representatives in the sense that they constitute a 
fairly good cross-section of the Canadian people. The Canadian public 
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servants are a product of a relatively democratic social environment and are 
continually kept aware of the values that are meaningful in this environment 
by the lateral entry at all grades of the service of individuals drawn from a 
diversity of social and occupational backgrounds. The guiding belief in 
democratic government imposes upon the public servant in Canada a commit- 
ment to serve the interests of the public as well as the purposes and policies of 
the political leadership in office.^® 

CONCLUSION 

Thus, the public bureaucracies of Canada and Pakistan have acquired 
distinctive characteristics of their own. Comparatively speaking, this has been 
largely due to the fact that the modifications and adaptations these institutions 
have undergone in each environmental setting have been very different. The 
Canadian bureaucracy shows a far greater sensitivity to public needs than 
does the bureaucracy of Pakistan. The bureaucracy in Pakistan does not 
have the same degree of flexibility and adaptability as found in the Canadian 
bureaucracy, which is always being modified to meet the changing conditions. 
The organisational structure of the services has contributed much to the 
conflict within the bureaucracy of Pakistan. The rivalry is intense between 
the specialists and the generalists, the CSP and the provincial civil services. 
All attempts to make major changes have been rejected by the CSP. Essen- 
tially the recruitment of top personnel in Pakistan is still limited by the 
procedures remaining from the past. The attitudes of the public servants in 
Pakistan, unlike in Canada, have definitely been detrimentally affected by 
their class interests and self-centredness as well as hostility of the political 
environment. 

The public service in Canada is very well organised. It attracts and 
retains the best talents, provides adequate training and development opportu- 
nities for individuals and the needs of the job, pays and promotes people 
in accordance with their performance and capacity. The Canadian service 
gives a wide scope to the specialist, and is founded on a strong and valuable 
egalitarian tradition. Lateral recruitment in Canada helps to produce a 
bureaucracy which is representative of the various occupational, geographical 
and social groups of the community, and one in which the distinction between 
the behaviour, thoughts and expectations of the officials and those of the 
citizenry is minimised. Employee morale and productivity are kept very 
high. The Canadian bureaucracy has remained responsible in the sense that 
its members have accepted the major economic and political premises upon 
which a liberal democratic parliamentary system is based. The impartiality 
of the civil servants in their relations with the public and with the changing 
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governments has been maintained within the framework of these common 
assumptions. Canada has unquestionably taken great strides in recent years 
towards the objective of a strong and efficient public service. 

The government bureaucracy in Pakistan reflects the basic inequalities 
of the social structure. As a result of the division of services into a number 
of classes, each service attempts to keep every other service, especially the 
inferior services, at arm's length, though this tendency is on the decline now. 
The public service is stratified into highly differentiated classes or status 
groups identified with, and recruited from, specific classes in the social 
hierarchy. College education is essential for any one aspiring to anything 
more than the most routine clerical position in the government. Most of 
the better clerical positions require a bachelor’s degree, although the chances 
of being promoted to the superior service are poor. The civil service, thus, 
draws its recruits from a very narrow section of the community. 

It is, of course, not uncommon for a group of bureaucrats to possess 
power in a developing country — power so important and evident that it can 
only be termed political. The CSP is involved in policy-making process all 
the time. The CSP officers occupy the important secretarial and joint 
secretarial positions, where daily contacts with the Prime Minister, ministers, 
and other politically responsible persons give them a direct line to policy. In 
view of these advantages, it is no wonder that the majority of the CSP officials 
are not anxious to work for reforms which may radically change their status 
and that of their services. The present regime in Pakistan has introduced basic 
social and economic reforms and has started a nation-wide process of 
appraisal and assessment of the existing conditions and systems. One fact has 
femained unchanged throughout this period of administrative activity ; the civil 
service of Pakistan has remained intact and no administrative reorganisation 
has dared attack its privileged position, in Pakistan career development is 
based mostly on a pragmatic, subjective evaluation of the needs and require- 
ments of public .service, on the one hand, and the capabilities and qualifications 
of individual officials on the other. Career planning in the scientific sense of 
the term is beginning only now. The placement policies are, therefore, 
mostly a matter of judgement of a few individuals who happen to be at the 
helm of affairs at a particular time. An important problem facing Pakistan’s 
personnel administration is to devise a system by which merit can be matched 
with opportunity. 



DIIECT RECRUITMENT TO THE HIGHER C.IVIL 
SERVICES OF INDIA — THE PERSONALITY TEST FOR 
THE IAS EXAMINATION — SOME OBSERVATIONS 

M. Gopahkrishnan 

T he interview as a means for assessing personality of a candidate 
competing for the higher civil service in Britain had a chequered career. 
It began in 1910. But it came to be established as a regular practice from 1917 
on the recommendation of the committee which went into the question, of 
Class I examinations and said : “We believe that qualities may be shown in a 
viva voce examination which cannot be tested by a written, examination, and 
that those qualities should be useful to public servants. It is sometimes urged 
that a candidate otherwise' well-qualified, may be prevented by nervousness 
from doing himself justice in viva voce. We are not sure that such lack of 
nervous control is not itself serious nor that the presence of mind and nervous 
equipoise which enables a candidate to marshall all his resources in such 
conditions is not a valuable quality. Further, there are, undoubtedly, some 
candidates who can never do themselves justice in written examinations, just 
as there are others who under the excitement of written competition, do better 
than on ordinary occasions.... We consider that the viva wee can be made a 
test of the candidate’s alertness, intelligence and intellectual outlook, and 
as such is better than any other .... We consider that the viva. voce examination 
should not be in matters of academic study, but in matters of general interest, 
in which every young man should have something to say.”^ 

At that time in England the interview carried 300 marks as opposed to 
1,000 for the written papers which contained 3 compulsory papers of essay, 
English and present-day knowledge, each of a hundred marks. 

It was a fact that “for the candidates for the Home (Civil Service) 
competition in the Administrative group of 1928, seven owed their place in the 
first thirty to their viva voce marks; in the 1929 competition the correspond- 
ing number was four.”^ This continued until 1937 examination when the 
regulations put out an increase in the ratio Qf viva voce to total performance 
from 300 out of 1,800 to 300 out of 1,300. The evidence before the Tomlin 


^Report of the committee appointed by HMG to look into the question of Class I 
Examiiutions in Britain. 

“As given in the evidence before the Tomlin Commission in Britain. 
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Commission brought to notice the serious doubts on the accuracy of the inter- 
view as it then existed. The facts that came to the surface before the Commis- 
sion were : 

(1) Interviews fulfil a need which written tests could not. 

(2) The oral test ought more to probe the serviceability rather than 
the personal or class qualities of the candidate. 

(3) Mistakes have been made in such tests in the past. 

(4) It was politically unfair if the test were to be made into a prelimi- 
nary eliminating test. 

And yet the Tomlin Commission was satisfied and expressed itself in its favour 
and about the need for great care in selecting the Commissioners. 

Dr. H. Finer suggested some useful principles as guidelines for such a 
system. Some of those relevant to the Indian situation are: 

(1) The interview should last at least half an hour on each of two 
separate occasions and should be almost devoted to a discussion 
extending to academic interests of the candidate as shown in the 
examination syllabus, a short report on such subjects of the candi- 
date being given by him. 

(2) It should be a supplementary test and must not filter him out. 

(3) The Board of interviewers must include a business administrator 
and a university administrator. 

(4) Interviews should be held after and not before the w'ritten 
examination. 

(5) To reduce the element of arbitrariness in the interview to the 
minimum, the maximum marks should be cut down from 300 to 
150. 

About the impartiality and indispensability of the institution of 
Commissioners, who selected the recruits, it was said long ago by Sir Stanley 
Leathes, a former first Commissioner in U.K. Civil Service Commission: 
“The candidate who enters for an examination feels that he will have a 
fair field and no favour; moreover, he feels that if he works hard and uses 
his capacity to the best advantage he will secure reward for his effort; there 
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is a measure of luck, a margin of error, but, subject to these and the limita- 
tions of personal capacity and opportunity, the fate of the candidate is at his 
own disposition to make or mar. That is why open competitive examination 
is trusted and jealously guarded and defended against artihcial restriction.’' 

THE INDIAN SITUATION 

Against this background the position of the personality test and its role 
in the recruitment to the higher civil services of India can now be examined. 
As the subject matter of recruitment is vast and does not lend itself even to a 
hiir treatment in, this small article, one aspect, v/z., the “personality test and 
its utility as a means for selection of the most apt ones among the hundreds 
of those who appear for the personality test year after year” is dealt with.^ 

In its second annual report (April-March 1951-52) the UPSC which 
was established as* a constitutional body (though its existence as a selective 
body dates back to many years previously) dwelt at length on the ‘personality 
test’. 


This august body wrote that “ ... the expression "viva voce examination’ 
or ‘interview’ has been found to be rather misleading and it has actually led to 
some misconception about the precise nature and scope of this part of the 
test. The main object of this interview is to test and assess the personality of 
candidates and it is not an oral examination for testing merely their general 
knowledge which is the subject of a separate paper in the written test. Person- 
ality test is thus a more appropriate description of this form of the test.”'^ 

There had been a somewhat trenchant public criticism in India of this 
test even from the very beginning, as admitted by the UPSC in its second 
report. It may be recalled in this connection that in its first report (January- 
March 1 950-51) itself the UPSC had referred to a certain criticism in the press 
and the Parliament against the viva voce examination as it was called. The 
Commission wrote: “There have been cases of candidates scoring high marks 
in the written test but failing to reach the minimum standard in the viva 
voce test.... There have been complaints that something must be wrong with 
a system of interview in which candidates scoring high marks in the written 
examination fail to qualify.” After considering this objection with care and 

"The CoramiUec on Colonial Service presided over by Sir Warner Fisher reported as 
fer back in 1930 that ‘'the special needs for the colonial service are a liberal education, 
a just and flexible mind, common sense and high character and there is no calculas by which 
tliose endowments can be accurately assessed”. These remarks are valid even today. It may 
not be wide of the mark to state here that recruitment to the higher civil services in India 
after 1947 has continued to be more or less on the same principles as before. 

‘^First report of the Union Public Service Commission {1950-51), New Delhi, Govern- 
ment of India, pp. 4-5. 
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thoroughness, the Commission concluded, somewhat complacently, that this 
test is “designed primarily to assess those mental qualities which together may 
be said to constitute ‘personality’^ ‘brain or intellect’ being left to be assessed 
by written examinations”.^ The UPSC reviewed this in its second report and 
said that “after discussing the matter fully with Government, the Commission 
has, therefore, had to take the decision to retain for the present a compulsory 
minimum standard in the viva voce test for these examinations. The Commis- 
sion, however, has an open mind on the subject and will continue to review 
the matter in the light of the results of the examinations in future.” The 
criticism against ‘high in theory’ boys and girls being rejected (being ‘low in 
interview’) continued to be voiced in academic circles but the UPSC consoled”^ 
itself with the thought that their own experience as well as that of other bodies 
discharging similar functions does not support the assumptions that scoring 
of high marks at the written tests is a decisive proof of the candidate’s mental 
calibre. About the UPSC interviews, Paul H. Appleby, who sat in some of the 
sittings of the IAS Interview Board of the UPSC, wrote : “The interviewing 
method is to be applauded and it undoubtedly resulted in more weight being 
given to human relations aptitude than is possible in most conventional paper 
examinations. Nevertheless the ‘expert’ examining approach is the academic 
one, not the administrative. The general system in use here avoids some of the 
dangers and difficulties of bogging down in a quantity-output operation but 
also means that a host of minor public employees is selected too casually and 
inexpertly.”^ 

The Commission proceeded to justify its continuance of viva voce test 
of personality on the ground that the ministries and departments of Govern- 
ment voted unanimously in favour of such a test accompanied by a compul- 
sory minimum standard for passing it. This (as was proved a few years later 
when the same minimum qualifying percentage of 35 was abolished) was a 
total negation of the British experience which brought to light (as explained in 
the foregoing paragraphs) the limited reliability of such personality tests 
conducted in the absence of the necessary safeguards.^ More of this discussion 
later. 

very pertinent question asked by all critics of selection methods not only in India but 
also abroad is what the Administration should look for in the personality of the candidate 
who selects civil service as a career. This question can be answered only after one grasps 
fully the historical and political milieu in which one finds oneself Soon after India attained 
independence the hangover of the ‘steel frame’ persisted for several years. For a good account 
of this please read, S.C. Dube’s article “Bureaucracy and Nation Building in Traditional 
Societies”, International Social Science Journal 16, pp. 229-236. 

^ibid., p. 5. 

''Fifth report of UPSC (1954-55), 'New Delhi, Government of India, p. lb 

® Pa III H. Appleby, “Public Administration in India”, New Delhi, Government of India, 
Cabinet Secretariat, 1 957, p. 29, 

‘■^Like what Dr. Finer, op. c//., suggested. 
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An advantage of the interview method as a filtering process (to eliminate 
the book-worms and the crammers) was referred to by the UPSC: “As a 
general rule candidates do not show any real grasp of their subjects and 
their answers are mainly based on cramming. This lack of grasp is brought 
out prominently at the interviews. The Commission blamed the education 
system in India for this and said that it “leaves much to be desired so far as 
the development of the mind and the attitude of the candidates is concern- 
ed.’''” This deprecation came to be heard again and again almost as a cry in 
wilderness in its subsequent reports. In para 6(3) in its eighth report (p. 4) 
and again, in its ninth report the Commission said*^ that 70 per cent of 
the candidates who appeared from 1951 to 1957 had no reasonable chance of 
success! The Commission’s remarks and review of the performance of the 
candidates were sent year at>er year to the universities, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, the University Grants Commission (UGC), the Inter University Board, 
the State Directorates of Education, etc., in order to enable them to consider 
measures to improve the educational equipment of the candidates. A lot of 
valuable experience that came to light in the past two decades of personality 
test (against the background of the written performance) should now be 
enumerated and lessons drawn from it. For the university education in India 
still follows by and large the general liberal type (till the intermediate or pre- 
graduate level) of education. ^3 Specialisation follows afterwards in the 
engineering and medical colleges, the institutes of technology, etc. Even at 
the degree and post-graduate levels a little of specialisation begins in right 
earnest and continues in the ‘main’ subjects. Against this background the 
UPSC has been having a constant and periodic dialogue with the universities 
and educational institutions in order to develop and maintain a realistic 
syllabus for its competitive examinations.^'* 

A reference was made earlier to the abolition^^ of minimum qualifying 
marks in interview (personality tests). This happened with effect from the 
IAS, etc., combined examination of 1957, as per the Government of India’s 


'^^Seventh report of the UPSC {1956-1957), New Delhi, Government of India, p. 5. 
p. 5. 

^^Vide para 6 (ii) 

very recent weeks the powers that we are talking of work experience for the students 
in schools and colleges. 

3"*Fu!I details of such a dialogue are not available in the UPSC’s annual reports to 
Parliament, However, a number of very eminent educationists, vice-chancellors and officers 
in the Inter-University Board have been associated from time to lime with the IAS interviews 
as members of the Personality Board, as revealed in the UPSC’s annual reports to Parlia- 
ment,- - 

^'’This was the result of a study undertaken in the Home Ministry about the career 
effectiveness of selected ‘top rankers’ and ‘bottomers’ in IAS from 1948 to 1957. Un- 
fortunately this study has not been published. 
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decision. The UPSC described the immediate effect of this in its eighth report 

as follows: 

“The number of candidates who failed to obtain the minimum qualifying 
marks but who were . . . included in the list of candidates recommended 
for appointment on the basis of total marks obtained by them in the 
written test and the personality test was as follows: {a) IPS 23, {h) 
IAS 28, (c) IPS 28, and {d) Other Central Services 158.’'^^ 

The Commission stated in the same report that it was studying the 
effect of this vital change on the efficiency of candidates appointed to the 
superior services. Further details in this respect do not seem to have been 
published by the UPSC. 

A COMPARATIVE PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT— UPSC AND ACADEMY 

At the Lai Bahadui Shastri National Academy of Administration, 
Mussoorie, a study^^ was made to compare the personality assessment (and 
marks given) by the UPSC in the personality tests and the Director’s assess- 
ment marks given at the end of one year of training at the Academy to 
the IAS officer-trainees who cam: for training in 1964-70. The statements 
in the following pages which indicate the correlation between the two 
(in respect of candidates recruited from 1963 to 1970) are interesting. The 
statistics have also been graphically represented for each of the 7 years from 
1963 to 1969 (the years in which the UPSC examinations were conducted for 
the IAS, etc., examinations). In the case of recruits awarded marks of 
80 per cent and above in their personality test by the UPSC, the correlation 
with their assessment at the Academy^® is given in Tables 1 to 7. 

Table 1 thus shows that none of the 19 recruits who got 80 per cent 
and over in UPSC personality tests in examinations held in 1965 to 1969 was 
found to be good enough to deserve the same grading after one year of training 
at the Academy and also that none of those eight recruits from 1963 and 1964 
examinations who was rated highest at the Academy had earlier got similar 
rating from the UPSC — strange correlation indeed! 

It is not the aim of this article to find fault with the UPSC method of 
interview. Nor does it purport to extol the virtues of the method of personality 


^®A substantial figure indeed! (722 candidates were interviewed, of whom, 30 belonged 
to scheduled castes and 2 to scheduled tribes, against 280 posts for which recruitment was 
made. For IAS only the trend of recruitment of candidates who got less than 35 per cent 
in viva voce but got into IAS on the basis of total marks showed an interesting rise and fall 
in subsequent years as showm in Table 2 on page 187. 

^'^What follows is the first attempt at publication of the results of this study. 

: Describe briefly the assessment at N.A.A. (1964 to 1969— -1969 & 1970). 


1964 BATCH OF I,A,S, PROBATIONER; 



U. P. S. C. PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 




f. P. S. C. PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 





^iinHoan loania ao Hams 





1969 BATCH OF I.A.S. PROBATIONERS 



01 SJ.IQH03H lOSBIia iO HaMH 


U.P. s. C. PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 


19?0 batch of i.a.s. probationers 



U. P. S. C. PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 
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TABLE 1 

Correlation of Assessment — UPSC ani the Academy 


Exam. 

year 

Training 
year at 
N.A.A. 

Number of IAS recruits awarded 80 per cent 
and above marks in personality test by: 

UPSC 

At the Academy 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1963 

1964-65 

None 

7 

1964 

1965-66 

None 

1 

1965 

1966-67 

5 

None 

1966 

1967-68 

3 

None 

1967 

1968-69 

4 

None 

1968 

1969-70 

6 

None 

1969 

1970-72 

1 

None 


TABLE 2 

IAS Recruits and the Percentage of Those Who Got Below 35 Per cent in 
Viva Voce 


Year of 

exam. 

Total no. of 
recruits who 
joined IAS 

Those who got 
less than 35 
per cent in 
viva-voce 

(by UPSC) 

Per cent of 

Col. (3) to 

Col. (2) 

Remarks 

(0 . 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1963 

113 

21 

18.58 


1964 

128 

26 

20.31 


1965 

137 

11 

8.03 


1966 

138 

15 

10.87 


1967 

101- 

4 « 

3.96 


1968 


3* 

3.41 


1969 

91- 

13- 

14.29 



^Excluding Army^ EC/SSC/candidates. 






TABLE 3 

1964-65 Batch of IAS Probationers — ^UPSC Examination 1963 
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Below 30 % 






1967 IAS Batch — UPSC Examination 1966 
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j This does not include the marks of 2 IAS probationers selected from the quota reserved for Rcleased/Emergency Commissioned Office 



TABLE 7 

1968 IAS Batch— UPSC Exaniiaation 1967 


19 : 
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1969 IAS Batch — UPSC Examiaatioii 1968 



* Below 35 % — 3 

t This does not include the result of 10 IAS probe tioners appointed against the reserved quota for Emergency/Short Si 
sioned Officers of the Army. This also excludes the result of 1 IAS probationer who resigned while under training. 
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(01) 

1 

9 

21 

28 

10 

15 

r- 

Os 


1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 
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1 1 1 1 1 - 

i 

- 


1 _ _ CM 1 - 

- 

so 

(9) 

t-H in Os n4 in r- 

tn 

rsj 

in 

2 

9 

12 

5 

4 

ro 

35 

(V) 

I -- CS <N ] IN 

1 


(3) 

11 1 1 II 

i 

o 




-i- 


Os *— 1 CO *0 in 
rr <-i 


0\ 





3 

80% and abc 

70-79% 

60-69% 

50-59% 

40-49% 

30-39% 

* 

Below 30% 

"o 

H 


Below 35% — 13 

'f This does not include the result of 5 IAS probationers appointed against the reserved quota for Emergency /Short Service Commis- 
sioned Officers at the Academy. 
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assessment adopted in the National Academy of Administration. Suffice it 
to say that while the UPSC Interview Board takes rarely more than three 
quarters of an hour to arrive at its conclusions it takes the training institution 
over a year to do an assessment. On the other hand at the Academy the trainee 
is observed from all angles by a number of faculty members both in and 
out of the class room. One important difference not to be lost sight of is that 
while the candidate faces the Interview Board, his career is at stake and a little 
nervousness is natural : but when he has reached the Academy he is no longer 
worried and is in fact in a euphoric state and bis true personality comes to 
light. However, some critics have pointed out that at the Academy, while 
some do not exert themselves, others work with their nose to the grinding 
stone and try to impress the acuity members with their sincerity, zeal and 
hard work. 

This leads one to ask a question: whether there should not be a better 
method of personality testing through a series of observations and psychologi- 
cal tests by keeping a reasonable number of candidates in a country house for 
two or three days (as has been done in England for several years). This means, 
of course, a longer time and expense for the UPSC but should not altogether 
be difficult. !n fact, it may now be suggested that through a better co-ordina- 
tion w'ith the National Academy of Administration and a revised system of 
written examinations and personality tests it should be possible for the 
UPSC to arrive at an excellent selection procedure. 

A FEW SUGGESTIONS 

Briefly stated, the suggestion works as follows : Every year there will be a 
general examination conducted by the UPSC, which will be common for all 
the services. It may consist of three compulsory papers and three optional 
papers on subjects to be selected from a list (as it exists now). The present 
method of UPSC written tests will continue to be there up to this point. After 
the UPSC interviews, all the candidates who have obtained a certain minimum 
requirement of marks in the above common examination will be ranked (sa\, 
450 or 500 examinees — the marks in the written test of the UPSC and the 
viva voce test being added). The common test for all the services is prepared 
without any assignment of the individual officer to any service. Thereafter they 
will be sent in two batches for training at the Academy — the first from July 
to the first week of November and the second batch from the last week of 
February to the last week of June. The existing foundation course in the 
Academy will enable the authorities of the Academy to judge the aptitude, 
performance and other factors, which go into the making of the different 
ti^pes of officers needed for the various services. The written examination 
marks at the end of the foundation course examination will be added to the 
general marks obtained in the UPSC examination and viva voce. In. the last 
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one month of the foundation course, the UPSC members will visit the 
National Academy of Administration, stay there, and perform the second 
round of viva-voce tests. These marks are then added. By this time, the apti- 
tude of the various trainees will be known and the probationers may be 
asked to give their options for not more than two categories of services. The 
availability of choice to the trainee at this point of time is a good thing and 
will enable the UPSC Interview Board to test the trainee who is by now more 
ripe than at the initial viva voce test. 

If the differences between the pay scales of the different services are kept 
down to the minimum, there will be no wastage of training as has happened so 
far because the trainees, after being selected to certain services like IPS and 
Central Services, appear for the IAS and IPS examinations and get selected. 
The method of selection proposed here will eliminate, this wastage. It will 
also eliminate the so-called class war at the Academy where the officers 
selected under the present system to the IAS and IPS regard themselves as 
belonging to an elite group viz-a-viz other services. Some of them also do not 
perform well in the training programmes since there is no feeling of competi- 
tion for survival. 

There are, of course, a number of criticisms against this proposal. Once 
the principle is accepted, the details can be worked out and obstacles 
surmounted. 

A post-script may be added at this point. The Kothari Committee, 
appointed some time ago to examine the question of UPSC selections for 
the various All-India Class I services, has submitted a report, which will be of 
interest to the administrative authorities as well as to those interested in the 
development of administration in this country. 


MEASURING PRODUCTIVITY IN GOVERNMENT 


A.P. Saxena 

I T is more than a truism to state that the apparatus of the Government and 
its ramifications today' are vast and all pervasive. Mounting establishment 
costs have from time to time generated discussion about increasing non- 
developmental expenditure as compared to budgeted development alloca- 
tions. Today the emerging national ethos is one of urgent concern for action 
and results and the current economic programme makes it obligatory that 
the machinery of Government performs at the highest levels of efficiency. 
The Prime Minister has more than once emphasised the need for ‘greater 
excellence at all levels’ and has urged ‘innovative thinking’ and ‘result- 
oriented action’.^ It is only appropriate therefore that some thought is given 
to the size and output of Government operations in the contemporary 
national situation. 

During the past decade of planned development there have been perfor- 
mance shortfalls at various levels — especially at the implementation level — 
even though often political decisions and directions existed, and were clearly 
available. According to perceptive students of planning and public admini- 
stration slippages in performance schedules suggest that perhaps goals and 
objectives were not well comprehended at various levels.^ One can speculate 
whether the lack of clarity of goals and objectives was directly or indirectly 
due to lack of ‘measurement’ of Government operations. 

Even at the risk of being simplistic it may be asked if at the operational 
levels or the micro levels in Government, goals are visualised as a compli- 
ment of ‘in’ and ‘out’ trays, i.e., part of the routine, a posture which, apart 
from indicating a lack of sense of urgency, beliesconcern for goal achievement. 
Instances of non-optimal performance reported from time to time could also 
be an outcome of the above mentioned posture. Yet they cannot be ignored 
as they not only lead to loss of planned output of services to the people but 
also loss of valuable time. They also lead to a situation where the linkages of 

The Thnes of India, August 30, 1975 & May 8, 1976 and Government of India, 
Democracy and DiscipJmeSpeeches of Shrimati Indira Gandhi, New Delhi, Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, 1976. 

‘^S.C. Dube, ‘'Changing Socio-Economic Environment and Challenges of Administra- 
tion” in The Old Society and a New Nation~The Challenges of Administration in India, 
Training Abstract — 24, Training Division, Government of India, October, 1973. 
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development processes are snapped and the models of economic planning 
become strained because the implied assumptions of performance do not 
fructify. 

Some of the above mentioned features, bearing on the performance 
of the vast apparatus, can hardly be explained away, much less ignored. Is it 
because performance is characterised by reverence for rules over results and 
pursuit for procedures over performance? The concern for productivity in 
Government in this context, therefore, is not only crucial but urgent. To 
ignore it will be undesirable and to postpone it will only indicate a dis- 
concern for efficient performance. 

NEED FOR MEASUREMENT 

In sheer economic terms the operations of the Government today 
have gigantic proportions and therefore the efficiency with which the various 
organisations discharge their responsibilities will be of paramount importance 
to the nation’s economic health. The Government sector accounts for the 
highest percentage of jobs in the economy and, accordingly, the productivity 
of the public employee will have a significant effect on the tax burden shared 
by all citizens. Absence of studies for measuring productivity in Government 
may well be a gap in the national productivity movement in the country today. 

Published literature on the subject in terms of studies in. developing 
countries is almost non-existent. However, a series of studies, emanating from 
the U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics, are worth a brief mention here for their 
relevance. For the last several decades the Bureau has been making efforts 
to measure ‘productivity’ and its studies include a wide range of Government 
departments besides the original coverage of private enterprises. ^ In 1962 the 
US Bureau of Budget initiated a pioneering study to explore the. ‘feasibility’ 
and usefulness of productivity measurement in five selected Government 
organisations. The study demonstrated that productivity indexes could be 
prepared for four organisations, and valid indexes could be developed for 
many other Government activities. Subsequently, several feasibility studies 
were initiated which concluded that the existing organisations could generate 
the data required for productivity index construction and recommendations 
were made for the establishment of a Joint Federal Productivity Measurement 
Task Force. For the last two years the Office of Management and Budget has 
assumed full responsibility for collecting input, output and related informa- 
tion and for devefoping the productivity measures. These exercise.s have 


®See for example, Jerone A. Mark, “Progress in Measuring Productivity in Govern- 
ment”, Monthly Labor Review, December, 1972, pp. 3-6, and Report on Federal ProdiictivUv 
Vol. I, June 1974. 
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significantly improved the quality of the input and output data and refined the 
methodological procedures used by the Task Force to construct productivity 
indexes. • 


TASK PERFORMANCE 

At this stage, for the sake of conceptual clarity, specially in the context 
of the challenges facing Government operations, some remarks on task 
performance appear necessary. It appears that a clearer understanding of 
the concept of task performance can alone lead to a better appreciation of 
subsequent discussions on ‘measurement’. 

Broadly speaking, it will be difficult to cull out a common denominator 
of understanding regarding the connotation, of task performance for measur- 
ing productivity in Government. It is submitted that task performance should 
be understood as emanating from ‘goals’ and, therefore, subservient to the 
parametric boundaries of ‘time’ and ‘cost’ factors. In the absence of such a 
notion, of task performance, the operations in a vast machine like Govern- 
ment may be characterised by ‘routine’ leading eventually to inadequate use 
of national resources and public trust. Individuals and even organisations 
could be ‘active’ but not necessarily ‘productive’. It is, therefore, vital to 
perceive task performance as a stream of measurable performance within 
the framework of overall productivity. The above mentioned understanding, 
it can be argued, may require a new orientation. This is not denied, and in 
effect, as a counter logic, it may be submitted that an approach based on the 
following broad stipulations will be necessary: 

{a) Need to perceive ‘goals’ as a conglomeration of largely identified 
‘tasks’, ‘tasks’ to be visualised as flowing out of goals. Tasks in 
isolation to goals are irrelevant — in any case not primary, or even 
secondary, perhaps at best tertiary. 

ib) Need to perceive goal-task relationship as a closed loop mechanism 
bound by the constraint of time and cost parameters (Fig. 1). 

(c) Need to perceive the inter-dependence of tasks bound by para- 
metric constraints of time and cost (Fig. 2). 

It may reiterated that a constructive appreciation of these stipulations 
will lead to better task performance at all levels in organisations and will 
assist better ‘measurability’ of productivity. Additionally, as a hypothesis, it 
is also suggested that eventually it may similarly help in measuring productivity 
in Governmeitt, which (Government) is in effect a summation of a large 
number of organisations. 
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Fig. 2 INTER-DEPENDENCE OF TASKS 
METHODOLOGY 

The con.cept of measuring productivity in Government lias to rely on an 
imdcrstandiiig of the input factors. In a general sense, productivity can be 
defined as the relationship of real, i.e., physical output (goods and services) 
to real input. Productivity measui'es can thus be grouped in two broad classes. 
The first expresses productivity as tbe, relationship of output to one type of 
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input such as labour, capital, or energy. The second expresses productivity 
as a relationship of output to a combination of inputs. Although, the first 
approach seeks to relate output to input, it does not measure the specific 
contributions of the former to production. Rather, it expresses the cumulative 
effect of a variety of inter-related influences such as changes in technology, 
substitution, of one factor by another, levels of skills, and managerial and 
organisational skills available for the generation of output. It may be men- 
tioned that the reported exercises of measuring productivity elsewhere have 
relied on this type of measure, i.e., output per man year. 

As an extension to the above mentioned approaches, it is possible to 
exploit the concept of comparing the current output-input relationship with 
that of a previous year taken as a base year. This approach, if successfully 
accomplished, can effectively reflect the changes that may actually take place 
at a level, say, an organisation. However, before this extension is practically 
implemented, it is necessary to clarify a few related issues. 

Both types of measures mentioned above can be useful tools, as the 
productivity measures will certainly indicate changes in the real cost of produc- 
ing an organisation’s output. Ideally a productivity index should relate final 
output to the associated direct and indirect inputs. Difficulties are, however, 
there because the output of one organisation may be consumed wholly 
or partially by another Government organisation in the production of its 
final output. In the absence of reliable and detailed current statistics this 
difficulty may not be amenable to easy resolution. However, it cannot be 
denied that efforts must be continuously made to evolve a measurement index 
for productivity in Government even though it is not easily available at the 
moment. 

For an organisation producing a single product or a single uniform 
service, the productivity index will simply measure the change over time of 
the ratio of units produced to man-years. However, most organisations 
produce several types of services and, to construct a composite output index, 
the several outputs must be combined in some meaningful fashion. To 
illustrate the dimension of the problem, it may be mentioned that in the 
studies relating to US Government operations over 850 output indicators 
have been aggregated into output indexes. The output indexes were construc- 
ted by dividing the weighted output quantities each year by the weighted 
output quantity in the base year. The nature of the indicators in the above 
studies varies substantially. ‘They include such diverse items as trade marks 
disposed, tanks repairs, weather observations, square foot of buildings 
cleaned, electric power generated etc’. The output volume can range from 

^The monthly advertisement in the national press of production and targets by the 
Damodar Valley Corporation is a good parallel. See for example, The Times of India ^ 
September 17, 1975. 
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several hundred units completed per year, e.g., river basin studies to millions 
(such as number of letters delivered). 

The man-year indexes were developed by dividing the man-year aggre- 
gates for each year by the aggregate in the base year. Here man-years are 
considered homogenous and additive. As a definition it is suggested that each 
man-year reflects the regularly scheduled time, overtime, and leave time of ail 
full-time, part-time and casual employees. The man-year can be calculated as 
equivalent to one individual paid for a stipulated number of hours a week, 
52 weeks a year. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to attempt, much less evolve, a 
detailed methodology which will involve several in-depth studies. Here we 
can only take note of a few basic indicators. In Ihct, the methodology for such 
a study for our economy will need to be developed vis-a-vis the requirements 
of operations in Government. Mention may be made here of the important 
contribution by Prof. Denison regarding ‘output per unit of input’ or 
total factor productivity’. Several economists had earlier included para- 
meters for, say, economic policy or demographic phenomena and several 
of the more recent models continue to focus on these parameters. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that most economic policies will affect employment, 
length of the work week, the education of manpower, investment policies, 
resource allocation and even innovation in management. Denison’s model 
permits many of the crucial factors of economic growth to be put into a 
quantitative and consistent analytical framework of input and output per 
unit of input. The classification is exhaustive and comprehensive even though 
it does not imply that further disaggregation is not possible. 

Output per unit of input is measured in three broad groups after 
elimination of irregularities in final demand that is made of allocation of 
resources, economies of scale and advances in knowledge. Each, in turn, 
will constitute a group within which there will be sub-categories. These are, 
as an illustration, some of the aspects which will need to be deliberated in. 
framing definition of ‘output’ and ‘input’ as part of the methodology for 
measurement of productivity in Government. 

The choice of levels will be a critical determinant for establishing 
the scope of the study. Very broadly, five major levels can be envisaged— 
national, sectoral, industry, enterprise and sub-enterprise. A higher level 

“JEdward F. Denison, The Sources of Economic Growth in the U.S. and the Alternatives 
Before Us; NY Committee for Economic Development, 1962. 

^Edward F. Denison assisted by jeati-Pierre Ponther, Why Growth Rates Differ: Rost 
War Experiences in Nine Western Countries, Washington D.C. The Brookings Institute, 
1967. 
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could be conceived as a conglomeration of the units in the level below. A num- 
ber of industries may be identified to constitute the industrial sector, while a 
number of enterprises may, in turn, constitute one such industry in the ‘level’ 
industry. This distribution and summation pattern will obtain horizontally 
as well as vertically in the structure of levels. As mentioned earlier, it may be a 
good strategy to initially select a particular sector leading to the choice of an 
appropriate organisation. 

PRE-MEASUREMENT FRAMEWORK 

It is suggested that the measurement study should seek to establish a 
fraihework for examining the eventual feasibility of the study. For the 
purpose of pre-measurement framework, the choice of a sector will need to 
be followed by the selection of an organisation/enterprise within the sector. 
It will be seen that the choice of a sector will be an important decision 
for purposes of the framework, and it. can be based on the following 
guidelines: 

(a) availability of definable objectives and outlay . of resources; 

(b) assigned priority in national economic planning. The study, it 
may be clarified, should not be envisaged as an evaluation/audit 
but as a diagnostic study leading to measurement of productivity 
in terms of input of resources versus a scale of output of desired 
services and surpluses. It will not be post-facto but largely current 
as far as possible. 

Having selected the sector, it will be necessary to prepare a statement of 
goals — desirable, stipulated goals already priortised out of a basket of goals 
attributable to the sector. The statement of goals will assist in the next step 
of structural understanding of the selected organisation within the chosen 
sector. The organisation selected should be an existing, operating, support 
mechanism for achievement of the goals of the sector. 

For purposes of precision, the structural study should be with reference 
to : 

(a) organisation chart (structure/design), 

(b) staffing pattern (including an appraisal of levels of skills/ 
experience/attitudes of individuals/groups), 

(c’j reporting/communication patterns, 

[d) internal/external linkages, and 

(e) survey of past performance. 
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If perceptively conducted, the structural study will help in under- 
standing the level of ‘task orientation’ of the organisation and its people, 
besides an appraisal of its operating culture. 

The structural aspect of the study should be followed by a bench mark 
quantification exercise, again not envisaged as work study or time and 
motion study but with a specific productivity orientation. The quar.tification 
probe will provide a statement of committed allocation of resources — both 
money and manpower — available for achieving goals against an ascertainable 
time frame. 

The analysis of the statement of resources may indicate the following 
possibilities: 

(a) under/over/misinvestment, 

(b) poor/Iow/average/high productivity. 

The above mentioned details will provide, as noted earlier, a good basis for 
th*^ measurement exercises. 

STEPS FOR MEASUREMENT 

The steps for measurement following the selection of a sector and 
organisation will require a study of the stream of inputs and the stream 
of outputs. It will be necessary here to clarify the complexities involved in the 
constitution of the inputs and the outputs. 

It should be well understood that the stream of inputs could be singular 
or plural at the organisation level. It is easy to identify and later quantify a 
singular stream of input, even though in some cases it may defy meaningful 
quantification. The real difficulties will be faced in analysing plural inputs. 
Disaggregation will be difficult and assignment of a ratio for determining 
the composition may be frustrating. Similar problems will be faced in 
analysis of plural outputs as against singular outputs. In situations of plural 
outputs there may be a degree of close merger leading to difficulty in segrega- 
tion of outputs. It will, therefore, be necessary to attempt a continuing study c f 
the ingredients of the input and output stream wdiich may have the following 
alternative configuration; 

(1) singular input/singular output, 

(2) singular input/plural output, 

(3) plural input/singular output, 

(4) plural input/plural output. 
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Obviously the first alternative is most amenable to analysis while the 
last alternative will pose maximum difficulties in resolution. 

Another marginal factor which may upset the input/output analysis 
would be a situation where the output of one sector of organisation is the 
input of another sector/organisation. In situations of non-linear economies, 
this will require close attention. According to the well-known economist 
Prof. Kenneth Boulding, we are today in an era of circular economies as 
against the earlier concept of linear economies. At this stage, it is a moot 
question, if the characteristics and the concept of a circular economy will 
assist us in resolving the above mentioned problem. 

In Government operations, allocation of man-years, in terms of man- 
power assigned within an organisation, may also pose several problems due 
to lack of technical data. Frequently, personnel working in an organisation 
may, in addition, be also engaged in extra organisational duties. It is not 
suggested that this is a problem beyond resolution but it will be good to take 
a note of the matter which may be smoothened out by applying a suitable 
corrective coefficient. 

CONTINUING MEASUREMENT 

The steps for measurement briefly outlined here should lead to a broad 
strategy for continuing measurement of productivity in Government with 
the objective of improving levels of performance. What will be the illustrative 
component factors of productivity in this context? According to one approach, 
Avhich may be relevant for the purpose of this paper, productivity factors 
could be classified in three groups, which might be called ‘motive’, ‘enabling’ 
(or catalysing) and ‘agent factors’. The first consists of science, technology, 
management and marketing. The second could cover education, training and 
the capital market. Lastly, the agent factors could include what are customari- 
ly called productivity techniques as developed over the last several decades. 
However, each factor is obviously marked by considerable historical and 
geographical disparities. According to reported studies, the more developed 
countries now record research and development as the key fticLor while several 
East European countries consider it as management. Irrespective of the 
clioice of the factor, measurement exercises here are not conceived as academic 
but as practical, problem-oriented studies. 

A programme for continuing measurement studies will be beneficial in 
several ways. It will help in locating clogs and brake-points in the performance 
pipelines, it may ensure better (and not necessarily more) information 


hSee OECD, Productivity and Economic Planning, Paris, 1970. 
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ill decision-making at each level. Finally, it may also assist in the development 
of quantitative thinking and reliance on quantitative techniques at each stage 
of performance of tasks. 

The feasibility of continuing measurement studies will depend, to a large 
extent, on the attitudinal support available. Without entering into the area of 
human relations, it may be submitted that steps to strengthen group leader- 
ship at middle levels in organisations under study will be most useful, especial- 
ly if they also assist in developing inter-personnel and intra-personnel skills. 
In this exercise, it appears groups may provide greater support rather than 
individuals. If group orientation can be aligned to task orientation in the 
context of goals, productivity in Government operations and its measurement 
can become a living concept. 

A well-conceived plan of training and development, with its focus on. the 
organisation, can provide equally valuable support and push for the conti- 
nuing measurement exercises. A series of in-house programmes can be develop- 
ed covering more than one level to convey the message and the crucial impor- 
tance of productivity measurement. This will, no doubt, require trained 
trainers for establishing the objectives and designing the training programmes^. 
It will also be necessary to compile, with great care, and even develop, appro- 
priate trainmg material. But all this effort will be fruitful if training for ensur- 
ing continuing measurement is planned as an intervention for the'accomplish- 
ment of the objectives of productivity. 

CONCLUSION 

The usefulness of the measurement of productivity in Government can 
hardly be over-emphasised. These measurement exercises today are a must for 
system analysts and policy makers who will find the results most useful for 
planning remedial measures. The exercises will help in disaggregation of goals 
into tasks which (tasks) can be related to identifiable slots in the organisation 
chart. Above all, measurement will help in the fixation of responsibility leading 
to evaluation of performance at individual/group level. Today, individuals 
can. be non-performers and yet conveniently escape detection. In fact, one 
can even be noii-productive/counter-productive by generating a plethora 
of unproductive work. 

Productivity measurements will establish that task performance is not 
merely raising queries or displaying one’s skill in noting and drafting per sc 
irrelevant to goals. Intelligent queries and skilful notes without conclusions 


'’For details see A.P. Saxena, Training and Development in Government, New Delhi, 
Indian Institute of Public Administration, 1974. 
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and a line of action merely choke the decision and performance pipeline. Even 
if it is a continuing colonial backv^ash, today it is indefensible, and any 
concern for form over content must be squarely rejected. 

If the environment of organisation can be remodulated to provide 
individual commitment for task orientation, day-to-day performance will be 
positive, leading to achievement of goals within ‘time’ and ‘cost’ parameters, 
leading eventually to measurement of productivity in Government. What 
will be the profile of the organisation for such purposes? It is suggested that 
the prolile will highlight the following dominant qualitative features. 

{a) appreciation of inter-dependence of tasks, 

{b) monitoring of performance, 

(c) efficient vertical and historical coordination at all levels, 

(<7j efficiency of manpower (trained/untrainedj, and 
(e) manpower utilisation and planning. 

Measurement of productivity in Government is difficult but not 
impossible. We can only delay it but not postpone it and, even if our first 
exercises appear imprecise they have to be pursued with purpose. It involves 
an area where the methodology of study is deeply enmeshed with conceptual 
problems of economic intervention. Nevertheless it is a fruitful area of investi- 
gation, not merely for enthusing productivity consciousness in public per- 
sonnel, but, above all, to restore public confidence and the nation’s trust in 
the sprawling apparatus of Government. 


OF POETS AND OPERATIONS RESEARCHERS 

THE FROST DECISION MODEL 


Krishna S. Dhir 

T he profession of operations research shows persistent devotion to 
‘optiinaf solutions to management problems. What is a management 
problem? The management problem is a need for a decision ! The optimal 
solution is essentially the very best decision appropriate for the situation 
confronting the decision-maker or the manager. Operations research seeks 
optimal decisions rather than merely good solutions to the problem. By 
definition, these solutions should be the best available, and yet they often 
prove to be unacceptable to the manager. 

The operations researcher operates through abstractions. He constructs 
a model of the real world problem before him, and expresses it in the compact 
and efficient language of mathematics. He then solves this mathematical 
problem to seek optimal solution. The solution obtained is then tested for 
its real world implications. Once the mathematical solution has been tested, 
the routine, day-to-day, decisions can be made through relatively simple 
adjustments in the computations. Unfortunately, the problems in strategic 
decision-making and planning are inherently complex, usually unique, non- 
repetitive, and unstructured enough as to make quantification of the factors 
involved difficult. It follows that at least some segments of management are 
better handled by ‘artistic’ means rather than by mathematical means. Non- 
operations researchers have at times gone so far as to seek help from poets. 
Operations researchers rely on scientific methods and on systems philosophy. 
“The basic premise underlying the scientific method is a simple and abiding 
faith in the rationality of nature.”^ The scientists become helpless when 
nature is not rational. For such situations, Marks has this to say: “And 
if there is help anywhere it must come from poets and preachers, men whose 
business begins at the limits of rationality.”^ 

It appears that operations researchers have found it difficult to recognise 
that it is entirely possible to analyse the irrational. There is a difference 


■’Cyril C. Herrmann and John F. Magee, “Operations Research for Management”, 
i/ffriwr/ iJev'/ew, XXXI (July-August 1953). 

“Barry A. Marks, “Decision Under Uncertainty: A Poet’s View”, Business Horizons 
(February 197.1). 
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between what is comprehensible and what is rational, both in the sense of 
Bentham’s pleasure-pain calculus and operations research optimisation. 
Rationality requires that communication be in keeping with the precise rules 
of grammar and composition, and the terminology used has precise and 
universal interpretation. However, comprehensibility does not insist on 
these requirements. When these conditions are violated, irrationality 
seemingly prevails. 

Indeed, certain poets have accepted the challenge of analysing the 
irrational. One such poet is Robert Frost. He views decision theory through 
the poetic world of “The Road Not Taken”. All elements of decision theory 
are recogn ised in the Frost Decision Model. There is a problem of there being 
two divergent roads, but only one traveller who cannot remain one and yet 
travel both at the same time. The poet stood long for observation. He 
looked down one as far as possible for data collection. He ascertained un- 
certainty in regard to the ‘claim’ of each, and the opportunity cost too of 
way leading on to way, there being no return for another chance. A criterion 

is present too, it being “ the one less travelled by”. But the gist of the 

problem is summed up in the last stanza; 

“I shall be telling this with a sigh 

Somewhere ages and ages hence: 

Two roads diverged in a wood, and I — 

I took the one less travelled by, 

And that has made all the difference. ”3 

It is possible to recognise the moment of decision in Frost’s decision 
process, it occurs at the hyphen, at which point the poet takes “. . . the leap 
of judgment, a leap beyond facts and beyond logic.” One could assert 
that the Frost decision process is a good description of many complex, 
unique, non-repetitive problem solving exercises; for example, the D-Day 
decision by General Dwight D. Eisenhower to launch the offensive. Another 
such description is Michaelangelo’s David. 

In his inaugural address as the President of the British Operational 
Research Society, K.D. Tocher spoke thus'*; 

“The significance of the conclusion that precise results do not need the 

introduction of quantitative measures has not been seized. Our 


®Roberl Frost, “The Ro£.d Not Taken”, in Edward C. Lathein (eel), The Poetry of 
Robert Frost, New York, Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1969. 

^K.D. Toclier, “The Dilemmas of Operational Research”, Operational Research 
Vol. 23, No. 2 (June 1972), pp. 105-115. 
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The Problem — 

Data Collection . . . 

IJncertainty — 

Opportunity Cost. 

Decision point. . . . 
Criterion .... 
Consequence .... 


THE ROAD NOT TAKEN 


Two Roads diverged in a yellow wood, 
And sorry I could not travel both 
And be one traveller, long 1 stood 
And looked down one as far as 1 could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 


Then took the other, as just as fair, 
And having perhaps the better claim. 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that, the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same, 


And both that morning equally lay 
In leaves no step had trodden black. 
Oh, I kept the first for another day! 
Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 
I doubted if I should ever come back. 


I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 
Two roads diverged .in a wood, and I — 
I took the one less travelled by. 

And that has made all the diflerence. 

— Robert Frost 


Source; Edward C. Lathem (ed.), The Poetry of Robert Frost, New York, Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, '1969. 
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obsession with optimization leads to an obsession for quantification 
and to the pursuit of the futilities of utility theory and subjective 
probability. . . . The use of simpler but valid preference relations reduces 
the power of the results obtainable but increases their precision and 
validity.” 

To examine just where Frost makes a contribution to decision sciences, 
let us examine the existing models of decision-making. It appears that 
presently two schools of thought prevail amongst decision scientists. One 
school stresses the conventional scientific approach, and pursues the rationali- 
ty of the systems concept. The second school of thought is no less scientific 
in its approach. It also accepts the rationality of the systems concept. How- 
ever, it goes further. It goes beyond the conventional notions of scientific 
approach to problem solving, and stresses the need for new strategies to 
cope with problems that lie beyond the scientific capacities of human beings. 

Both Sorenson^ and Lindblom^ have described the conventional 
approach to decision-making. According to them, the following steps are 
necessary in the traditional decision-making process: 

(1) Clarification of objectives. 

(2) Ascertainment of all possible means of achieving the objectives. 

(3) Examination of ail the consequences of each of the alternative 
means being employed. 

(4) Selection of the means whose consequences best match the - 
objectives identified in step one. 

As indicated by Lindblom, this model of rational decision-making 
is somewhat lacking in many ways. For one, the first step mentioned above — 
clarification of objectives— stands independent of the subsequent steps, thus 
ruling out the possibility that the available means might influence the identi- 
fication of the objectives. The model defines ‘rationality’ in terms of making 
a careful choice amongst means, or policies, to achieve a carefully consider- 
ed objective; this being through a process which neglects no means of achieve- 
ment, and which carefully ascertains and examines all consequences of 
each of the means. This model of decision-making is widely accepted. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to make use of this model. It asks for the 
impossible, except in the cases of simple problems. This conventional 
model ignores the notion of the cost of decision. Would it really be rational 


“Theodore Sorenson, Decision Making in the White House, New York, Colum’da Uni- 
versity Press, 1963, pp. 18-19. 

"Charles E. Lindblom, “Strategies for Deeisidn Making”, Edmund J. James Lecture on 
University of Illinois, 1971, 
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to seek ‘all possible solutions’, and further, to check out ‘all possible 
consequences’ of these solutions, at any cost? Indeed, most management 
science methods seek to do just that, either through explicit enumeration, 
or through implicit enumeration. However, Woolsey has stated thus: 

. . The fact that most of the algorithms proposed are extremely 
difficult to use in practice is simply ignored. To be blunt, the difference 
between theory and practice in integer programming can only be 
marked by the thousands of dollars spent getting these algorithms to 
converge in an economic amount of time; because the Management 
Scientist says that the algorithm will 'converge in a finite nuniber of 
steps’ is no guarantee that the company might not be bankrupted 
by the expense first. 

Further, it is not possible to predict all the consequences of a possible 
solution, leave alone examine them in detail. The process of conventional 
decision-making is, therefore, not only difficult to carry out, it is strictly 
impossible. For complex problems it is not possible to exhaustively 
enumerate all possible consequences resulting from each of the means of 
achieving the objective. These are the dilemmas of management scientists, 
operations researchers, and system analysts. 

The other school of thought offers us a model of strategic decision- 
making, This school finds that the scientific decision makers’ model of 
rational decision-making is inadequate. It fails to offer a way out of the 
dilemmas. One major proponent of the concept of strategic decision-making 
is H. Igor Ansoff.^,5 When Ansoff wrote his celebrated book, Coroprate 
Strategy, already Sloan. had made the distinction between strategic decisions 
and operational decisions Chandler had suggested that ‘structure follows 
strategy’” Cyert and March had proposed the behavioural model of the 
firm, combining it with economic considerations to describe how decisions 
are made.^^ Techniques of capital investment theory, and portfolio selection 


"R.E.D. Woolsey, “A Candle to Saint Jude, or Four Real World Applications of Integer 
Programming”, Interfaces, Vol. 2, No. 2 (February 1972), pp. 20-27. 

^.H. Igor Ansoir, Corporate Strategy: An Analytical Approach to Business Policy for 
Growth and Expansion, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

®H. Igor Ansoff, “The Concept of Strategic Management”, Journal of Business Poliev, 
Vol. 2, No. 4 (1972), pp. 2-7. 

^*^A.P. Sloan, My Years with General Motors, New York, Doubleday, Garden City, 
1964. 

’ M.D. Chandler, Strategy and Structure, Cambridge, Massachussolls, The M.I.T. 
Press, 1962. 

^“R.M. Cy&rt I. G. M.dxch, A Behavioral Theory of the Finn, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1963. 
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theory already existed. Meanwhile, Simon and Newell, had made major 
contributions in developing a general methodology for problem solving. 

It was time to develop a general theory of strategic decision-making. Accept- 
ing the challenge, Ansolf viewed strategic decision-making as decisions 
relating to : (/) long run decisions regarding what product mix a firm ought 
to enter; and [ii) what should be the allocation of resources and activities. 
Ill other words, Ansoff saw strategic decision-making process as the concern 
and responsibility of the operations researchers. 

Ansoff draws from Simon the methodology of problem solving. Simon’s 
problem solving methodology involves the following steps : 

(1) Perception of the problem 

(2) Formulation of alternatives 

(3) Evaluation of alternatives 

(4) Choice from amongst the alternatives. 

While the conventional techniques — capital investment theory and 
portfolio selection theory — were based on step three, i.e., evaluation, and 
step four, i.e,, choice, Ansoff emphasised that the strategic decision-making 
process must concern itself with the first two steps — perception and formula- 
tion — as well. Further, Ansoff recognised the difficulties encountered 
in the formulation of alternatives; not all alternatives are known at the 
moment of decision. ‘Partial ignorance’ about the future prevails. To 
account for this weakness, Ansoff proposed the concept of a range of values 
for the objective, as a tool for ‘strategy evaluation’. The extremes of this 
range are: (/) goals — at the high end of the range of acceptable values, 
and (//) thresholds — at the low end of the range, below which the alter- 
natives are unacceptable. 

The concept of strategic decision-making resolves the dilemmas of 
operations researchers by accepting that no probe is available which would 
accomplish step one, i.e., perceive a problem; and also that step two, i.e., 
formulation of alternatives, cannot be fully accomplished. It accepts that in 
the case of complex problems the model of rational decision-making is not 
operational. It acknowledges that short cuts will have to be taken, and some 
aspects of the problem at hand will have to be omitted. Leaps of judgment 
will have to be made; and that too on the basis of values vaguely perceived. 
This is where the Frost decision model comes in handy. The strategic 


Simon, The New Science of Management Decisions, t'4ew York, Harper & Row, 

1960. 

Simon and A. Newell, “Heuristie Problem Solving”, Operations Research, 
Vo!. 6, No. 1 (January 1958), pp. I-IO. 
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decision-making concept, then, calls for the development of a well studied 
and well thought out strategy which would guide the leap of judgment. While 
the scientific decision-maker goes about making a completely analysed 
decision, the strategic decision-maker— being no less scientific— goes 
about making an incompletely analysed decision. This approach, too, 
is in keeping with the Frost decision process. In the process, the strategic 
decision-maker can afford to ease up on the degree of quantification and 
abstraction. 

Robert Frost has, with great clarity, supported Ansoff, and the 
school of strategic decision-makers. But in doing so, Frost has drawn atten- 
tion to the much neglected element of implementation in the decision process. 
This is the question of responsibility. Frost recognises that the responsibility 
of the consequences following the decision, or choice, remains with the 
manager, even though the choice may have been the recommendations of 
another party, the consultant, or the operations researcher. Frost recognises 
that, . . that has made all the difference”, in reference to the element the 
operations researchers have been struggling with for three decades in search 
of tools of implementation! 

Among some recent developments, relevant to the area of strategic 
decision-making, are those described by Geoffrion, Dyer, and Feinberg,^^ 
and by Kane.^^ Geoffrion et al offer an interactive mathematical program- 
ming approach to multicriterion optimisation, eliminating in the process the 
need for explicit quantification of the objective function. Kane offers a tool 
for the understanding of the dynamics of complex systems for forecasting 
purposes. He demonstrates that the behaviour of non-linear feedback systems 
can be described without resort to mathematical sophistication, thus super- 
ceding the dogmatic imperatives which is the nature of much of the present 
social, economic, technological, and ecological modelling. 

Management scientists and operations researchers, therefore, may yet 
have their way out of their dilemmas. They need a course in pragmatics. 
The non-believers, and scientific decision-makers, are invited to Vazsonyi’s 
“rational approach to irrationality”, 



Geoffrion, J.S. Dyer, and A. Feinberg, “An Interactive Approach for Multi- 
Criterion Optimization, with Application to the Operation of an Academic Department”, 
Management Science, yo\. 19, tiio. A (ptiC&rc&stx 1917). 

I'Tulius Kane, “A Primer for a New Gross-Impact Language — KSIM”, Technological 
Forecasting and Social Change, Vol. 4 (1972), pp. 129-142. 

•‘■’Andrew Vazsonyi, “Pragmatics: Rational Approach to Irrationality”, Interfaces 
Vol. 4, No. 3 (May 1974), pp, 40-45. ■ ’ 



A MANAGEMENT AUDIT OF THE WESTERN 
NIGERIA DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION’^* 


A. Akinsanya 

T his paper attempts a management audit * of the Western Nigeria 
Development Corporation (WNDC). An appraisal is necessary and 
timely, given the growing concern of the Nigerian military regime with the 
performance of some of the country’s public corporations and State-owned 
enterprises, as evidenced 'by the retirement, dismissal or termination of the 
appointments of the general managers of the Mid-West Mass Communication 
Corporation, the Nigerian Ports Authority (NPA), and the Nigerian National 
Oil Corporation (NNOC) and the various studies commissioned by some 
State Governments into the management of some State-owned enterprises. 
Additionally, aside from the Coker inquiry into the affairs of certain statutory 
corporations (including the WNDC) in Western Nigeria in 1962^^, no syste- 
matic effort has been made to undertake a comprehensive examination of the 
management of the WNDC with a view to making it an efficient, albeit 
profitable enterprise without compromising its socio-economic responsibility. 

The expression ‘development corporation’ covers organisations that 
differ widely in functions and scope. In certain countries, the government 
has delegated to a corporate body, thus called, virtually the entire responsi- 
bility for studying, initiating and operating ‘public sector’ projects for the 
expansion and diversification of the economy. When this has happened, the 
scope of the corporation is almost unlimited ; in theory, and sometimes in 
practice, it combines planning with executive and advisory functions, with 
-the result that it becomes a veritable imperium in imperio (a State within a 
State). The famous Chilean corporation, de Fomento dela Production 
(Fomento) was of this kind, and so are many of the other Latin American 
‘Fomentos’ modelled on the Chilean pattern. 

HISTORY OF THE CORPORATION 

The Western Nigeria Development Corporation (WNDC) was created 

^Research on which this study is based was conducted in Fall 1971/Wiiiter 1972, As 
ftir as vve know, there has been no change in our research findings that will aftect the basic 
thrust of the paper. 

•‘Federal Republic of Nigeria, Report by the Coker Commission of Inquiry into the 
A ffairs of Certain Statutory Corporations in Western Nigeria, 1962 (4 Vols.), Lagos, Federal 
Ministry of Information, 1962. 
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in 1949 as the Western Regional Production Development Board. As a 
creation of the Western Regional House of Assembly, it is endowed with a 
legal personality distinct from that of the Western Regional Government. 
As a corporate body with perpetual succession, it has the power to sue and 
be sued in its name,^ and to enter into contracts except those specifically 
forbidden by its enabling legislation. It can also purchase, lease or otherwise 
acquire, hold and dispose of lands, shares and other property of whatever 
kind. 


As a public corporation, it has no shareholders, as is the case with a 
joint stock company, such as the Nigerian Bottling Company. None of its 
equity capital or debenture stock is held by members of the public, although 
it is given the powers of public borrowing, and, in a few cases, of partnership 
investment in joint ventures with the private sector-mixed enterprises. Its 
capital is provided by the Government in the form of grants and/or loans. 
So conceived, its ‘management’ is in the hands of a board of directors, mem- 
bers of which hold, and continue to enjoy, offices only at the pleasure of the 
Minister of Trade and Industry or the State Military Governor. Its staff 
are not members of the State’s civil service and are, therefore, not ordinarily 
subject to the rules and regulations governing the latter. 

As an agent or integral part of the State Government, it is charged 
by law ‘to foster the economic development of the Region by the promotion, 
establishment, operation or assistance of approved agricultural, industrial 
and commercial projects’. The general expectation is that it should, as far 
as possible or practicable, carry out its functions with the flexibility of an 
independent organisation or in a manner befitting a commercial enterprise. 
However, the making of profits is not stipulated as the dominant objective of 
the corporation. 

ORGANISATION OF THE CORPORATION 

At the head of the Corporation is the board of directors, presided over 
by a full-time chairman. Between 1949 and 1955, what we had in the 
WNDC was a policy-type board, usually consisting mainly or entirely of 
members without executive responsibilities but whose tasks are collectively 
confined to taking decisions at the highest policy level, and the general 
supervision of the work of the professional staff who are servants rather than 
members of the Corporation. The senior officers of the Corporation includ- 
ing the Secretary to the Corporation are appointed by the board although 
the appointment of the Secretary requires the approval of the Minister 


^L.O. Adegbite, “Civil Suits by and against Public Corporations in Nigeria”, Nigerian 
Law Journal, 3 (1969), pp. 41-56. 
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of Trade and Industry, who, it should be noted, also appoints members of the 
board and can remove them. 


However, by 1955, the trend towards a ‘functional’ type of board start- 
ed, and remained until January 1966 when a policy-type board was reintro- 
duced by the Western Nigeria Military Government. The functional type of the 
board consists mainly or entirely of members, each of whom is charged with 
specific responsibilities for certain aspects of the Corporation. Apart from 
bringing their various specialised competence and experience to bear upon 
policy decisions by the board, ‘functional’ members, styled executive directors, 
are usually responsible for ensuring that such decisions as have been collec- 
tively approved at periodic board meetings are implemented with precision 
in the respective administrative and technical fields under their charge. 

Two reasons, not altogether convincing, had been advanced by the 
Western Nigeria Government (WNG) for introducing a ‘functional’ type of 
board of directors for the region’s development corporation. First, that 
functionalism will help to relieve and lighten the burden on the chairman 
by sub-dividing executive responsibilities, thereby giving the chairman more 
time for ‘planning, general supervision and contacts’. Second, that functional- 
ism is for the better since it follows the pattern that has proved successful 
in British nationalised industries, some of which bear close parallels to the 
Corporation. The result of the decision to introduce functionalism into the 
‘management’ of the WNDC is that the membership of the board of directors 
jumped from nine to thirteen— one full-time chairman, four full-time 
executive directors and eight part-time directors, all appointed not so much 
because of their capabilities or exceptional qualifications but merely because 
of political reliability. The efficiency of the Corporation is, therefore^ any- 
body’s guess. 

PERFORMANCE OF THE CORPORATION 

The use of funds available to the Western Nigeria Development 
Corporation between 1949 and 1962 (when an inquiry was ordered into its 
administration by the Majekodunmi Emergency Admimstration)^ can be 
seen from column 3 of Table 1, Direct investments by the Corporation in 
agricultural projects constituted the largest item of expenditure, followed 
closely by loans and equity investments in industrial companies. However, 
cumulative grants and expenditures on general development, apparently 
experimental and pilot schemes accounted for one-fifth, namely, 20.3 per cent. 

^J.P. Mackintosh, Nigerian Government and Politics, London, George Allen and Unwin, 
1966, pp. 426-60. 
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Behind the overall picture of over-emphasis on investments in agri- 
cultural/industrial projects (63.8 per cent) lie certain important difterences 
demarcating two clear periods in the pattern of the Corporation investment 
portfolio. Such dilTerences include, as a comparison of columns 1 and 2 
indicates, those in, first, the percentages of funds invested in bank deposits 
and foreign assets in each period, second, the percentages of expenditures, 
and funds devoted to agricultural/industrial projects in each period; and 
third, the relative emphasis as between direct and indirect investments in 
industrial projects over the two periods. 

Thus, while direct investments in agricultural projects between 1955 
and 1962 were absolutely and proportionately greater than the period 1949- 
55, the reverse was true of direct investments in industrial projects. Loans and 
equity investments in industrial companies (mixed enterprises) during the period 
1955-62 were almost twenty-five fold of their 1949-55 total, representing 
about 40 per cent of total funds compared with the latter’s percentage figure 
of 2.1 per cent. Furthermore, bank balances and investments in foreign 
securities were generally accumulated between 1951 and 1954, while 1955 
and 1962 show a progressive decumulation and re-investment in both loans 
and equities in industrial and financial institutions operating in Western 
Nigeria (Table 2). 

Unfortunately for the Western Nigeria tax-payers, the WNDC has not 
measured up to expectation; this is partly because of its rather ill-defined 
objectives, with the result that its investments have covered almost any field 
that can be imagined — manufacture of textiles, aluminium household 
utensils, cement, drinks, metal window frames, plastics, floor tiles, sugar, 
asbestos and cement products, mattresses and other beddings, prestressed 
concrete, biscuits and other delicacies; sale of plastics, gas and appliances; 
cultivation of rubber, cocoa, oil palm; engineering and construction; estates 
development and development of water resources; and running of hotels — 
when it should and, indeed, could have used its funds, with remarkable effect, 
to cover strategic areas. (Tables 3, 4 and 5). 

That many public enterprises in Nigeria have not been properly and 
efficiently run was made manifestly clear from the reports of the tribunals 
appointed by the Nigerian Governments to look into their administration. ^ 


‘"Sec Federal Republic of Nigeria, Report of the Nigerian Railway Corporation Tribunal 
of Inquiry Appointed Under the Tribunal Inquiry Decree 1966 to Inquire into Affairs of the 
Nigerian Railway Corporation, Lagos, Federaf Ministry of Information, 1967; Federal 
Republic of Nigeria, Report of the Electricity Corporation of Nigeria Tirbunal of Inquiry, 
Lagos, Federal Ministry of Information, 1967. 
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TABLE 4 


WNDC Investments in Corporation Wholly-Owned and — Operated 

Industrial Projects^ 


Projects 

Cumulati ve in vestm e n t 
of funds on 31-3-65 
(N ’000) 

Ikpoba rubber factory 

514 

Lafia canning factory 

1,160 

Lalia hotels 

266 

Pepsi-Cola project 

1,302 

Preliminary expenses on industrial projects 

90 

Total 

3,332 


TABLE 5 


WNDC investments in Agricultural Partnership Schemes and Corporation 
Owned and — Operated Agricultural Projects as at 31-3-622° 

Projects 

Cumulati ve in vestmen t 
of funds on 31-3-62 
(N ’000) 

Ibadan area partnership schemes 

430 

Ondo Province partnership schemes 

472 

Benin Province partnership schemes 

1,004 

Ijebu farm project (Inc. Colin Oil Mills) 

4,250 

Urhonigbe rubber estate 

1,248 

Upper Ogun projects 

598 

Araromi rubber estate 

1,802 

Oda Akure cocoa plantation 

680 

Ibokun (ilesha) cocoa plantation 

146 

Eruwa plantation 

40 

Eleiyele nursery 

40 

Ikenne rubber plantation 

500 

Lamiro/Araromi oil palm plantation 

488 

Total 

11,658 


^O. Teriba, op. cit., p. 242. 

*’The Prcraier Hotel, owned by the WNDC, was opened in J966, 
^^Teriba, op. cit., p. 242. 
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The report of the Coker Commission of Inquiry appointed in 1962 to look 
into the administration of six Western Nigeria statutory corporations 
(including the WNDC) confirmed the widely-held view in the country that 
politicians have always diverted vast sums of public monies into their personal 
or party coffers,” and that public corporations provided one of these 
avenues. 

True that board members have used their positions to amass wealth 
illegitimately; however, it will be preposterous to attribute the poor perfor- 
mances of most of the country’s public enterprises solely to interference of 
board members. As a student of Nigerian public enterprises rightly noted ; 
“The performance of any enterprise is determined by the external environ- 
ment, managerial competence, the degree of freedom to fully use such 
competence, which is in turn heavily dependent on organisational structure 
as well as the influence, and/or, interference of board members.”” In 
effect, the poor performances of some of the Nigerian public enterprises can 
be attributed to interference of board members, organisational structure, 
the quality of personnel, and low staff morale, among other factors. 

it would appear then that the Nigerian public enterprises that have been 
unable ‘to pay’ their way have some common problems. Several major 
problems can be discerned in the case of the Western Nigeria Development 
Corporation; ill-defined objectives; fundamental non- viability of many 
projects; political patronage in the appointment of board and staff members ; 
interference by the board members and the ‘responsible’ ministry in the day- 
to-day operations of the Corporation; lack of suitably-qualified personnel; 
organisational structure; low staff' morale; and lack of proper coordination 
between the WNDC and other related corporations. 

Ill-Defined Objectives 

When we talk of a public corporation achieving its objectives we must 
be clear what those objectives are because the achievement of objectives 
may not always be synonymous with profitability. In a society where the 
public sector plays a direct and dominant role in the development process 
a public corporation may be achieving its objectives by not making profit. 
If such is the objective then it should be clearly stated but this is seldom the 
case. To be sure, the law establishing the WNDC says that it shall be 
its duty “to foster the economic development of the region by the promotion, 
establishment, operation or assistance of approved agricultural, industrial 


^^Report of the Coker Commission, op. cit. 

-“M.O. Kayodo, “Management of Public Enterprises” in Public Enterprises in Nigeria, 
''^’•’adan, The Nigerian Economic Society, 1974, p. 96. 
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and commercial projects”. These obviously are very wide and vague objec- 
tives, with the result that the WNDC can do, and indeed, has done, anything 
and everything imaginable “to foster the economic development of the 
region....” 

Thus, part of the confusion, and financial chaos in the WNDC can be 
attributed to the government which does not seem to know exactly what it 
wants the Corporation to do. While the objectives of the Corporation may 
be stated in the Act in general terms, they should be translated into parti- 
cular and quantitative targets by the responsible ministry over the planning 
periods. However, the targets should be as realistic as possible and worked 
out in cooperation with the Corporation management itself; second, the 
Corporation should be allowed the maximum discretion in choosing the 
methods such that its planned assignments may be fulfilled; third, checks on 
its progress should be regular, not frequent, and followed immediately by 
remedial action, where this has been shown to be necessary; and fourth, 
while direct contacts between the Corporation and the responsible ministry 
may prove beneficial and indeed, necessary, they should not be permitted to 
bring confusion into the normal ‘line of command’, which links the Corpo- 
ration to the Cabinet or the Premier through the responsible ministry. All 
too frequently, the Corporation executives complain that they have too 
many ‘masters’ (minister, board members, directors, permanent secretaries, 
legislators and the press), having different standards of judgment. 

Fundamental Non-viability of Many Projects 

Many a time the failure of a public enterprise is due to the lack of a 
competent and detailed pre-investment survey and market research, namely, 
feasibility study. Sometimes, the only survey is that made by an interested 
European machine pedlar whose main aim is to sell machine but not the 
success of the enterprise. To sell his machine, he has to put up such rosy 
prospects for the enterprise which deliberately ignores some vital considera- 
tions. This was the case with most of the projects wholly owned by the 
Western Nigeria Development Corporation or those owned by the Corpora- 
tion in partnership vvith the private sector. Dr. Teriba has observed: 

“Except for the Apoje Farm Project. . . .detailed investigations of soil, 
climatic or marketing conditions or prospects were never carried out 
prior to location; investment decisions were almost invariably strongly 
influenced by non-economic considerations. With strong political 
pressures to show quick results, the Corporation sometimes felt 
obliged to participate in almost any project that came its way or to its 
notice. Its decision to establish at least one major agricultural project 
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in each of the political divisions of the region irrespective of variations 
in agricultural potentialities was but one in the long chain of politically , 
motivated investment decisions. 

Thus, '‘in the case of the Pioneer Oil Mills, each of which was estimated 
capable of handling 1,200 tons of fruit per annum, apathy and sometimes 
hostility of peasant farmers, location of plants' at uneconomic distances from 
the centre of production of an essentially bulky input, and the lack of efficient- 
ly organised collection of palm fruits from widely scattered sources accounted 

for the dismal picture in terms of the very small and irregular tonnage of 

fruits annually processed”. And in the case of the Lafia Canning Factory, 
“plants were kept idle half the year round and the maximum of average 
tonnage of fruits processed per cS-hour shift was 24 compared with the design- 
ed and rated average 80”. 

In effect “all the projects in this (industrial) category of WNDC 
investments sustained yearly losses. Significantly, the heavy losses sustained 
by the Pepsi Cola factories over their 3 years of operation were, unlike those 
of the processing industries, due not to insufficient raw material supply but 
to a lack of demand and, hence, overproduction in an already congested soft- 
drinks market.”^® Therefore, it is apparent that the major cause of the dismal 
failure of most, if not all, the wholly-owned projects of the WNDC is not 
only inadequate or absence of feasibility studies but also that political 
considerations largely influenced the location of many of these projects. 

There is little doubt that any decision on the continued existence of 
many uneconomic projects embarked upon by the Development Corporation 
raises a host of issues: the costs to the public (in form of taxation); cost- 
benefit analysis (in terms of creating regional employment). In other 
words, how much of the losses sustained by the WNDC can be justified? 
It is our view that the region’s tax-payers cannot justifiably be called upon 
to maintain indefinitely many of the Corporation’s projects in the name 
of politics or socio-economic objectives of the Government or both. There- 
fore, such projects that could not ‘ensure very good returns from the public 
funds invested’ in them should face liquidation; alternatively, they should be 
sold to the private sector, with their employees having the option of transfer- 
ring their services to the new employers or being transferred to other projects 


^^Teriba, op. cit., p. 245, 

^■hVp/y.. p. 252. 
p. 253. 

, pp. 253 and 255. The Western Nigeria Development Corporation had to lace 
stiff competition with the Nigerian Bottling Company, makers of Coca-Cola, Fanta and 
Sprite. 
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that require complete overhaul to make them ‘pay’ their way. Indeed, it 
does make some sense for the Corporation to sustain its losses once and for 
all than to have continuous losses that require monthly subventions by the 
Government. 

However, one effective way of instilling some financial discipline 
into the operation of the WNDC is to direct the management of the Corpora- 
tion to borrow directly from the market without Government guarantee. 
Indeed, direct borrowing by a public enterprise without Government guarantee 
makes it subject to the sanction of the market; the necessity to maintain its 
credit in order to raise capital on favourable terms is obviously a strong 
incentive to economical and efficient management. In Canada, some crown 
corporations, such as the Canadian National Railways, have borrowed 
from the market with the guarantee of the Government, in which case the 
ultimate responsibility for the debt is on the Government rather than the 
management of the enterprise. There are some crown corporations that are 
authorised to borrow in their name. The Canadian Wheat Board, for 
example, may make normal commercial banking arrangements on its own 
credit, and may, in fact, borrow on the security of the grain held by it. 
Additionally, some crown corporations established by the Canadian Corpora- 
tions Act have, on occasion, financed temporary projects through bank 
overdrafts without government guarantee, in which case the responsibility 
for the debt is on the management of the enterprises rather than the 
Government. 

The situation in the United States is slightly different. There, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TV A) not only borrows directly from the 
market without Government guarantee; also, the law setting up the TVA 
requires it to make annual payments to the U.S. Treasury from net appro- 
priation investments in power facilities plus repayments of such investments 
with effect from the 1961 fiscal (financial) year. Prior to 1961, the TVA had 
paid over $ 185 million of power proceeds to the Treasury. And, in the 
1971-1973 fiscal years, the TVA paid over 149 million as is shown in Table 6M 

The TVA also paid | 34 million on non-power proceeds in 1972 in 
accordance with Section 26 of the TVA Act.^^ 

Thus, we can infuse some financial discipline into the operation of the 
WNDC first, by directing the management of the Corporation to borrow 


Annual Report of the Tennessee Valley Authority, Vol. 2, Appendices, 1972, p. 13. 
^^Section 26 of the TVA for annual payments to the Treasury of any power or nonpower 
proceeds not needed for the operation of dams and reservoirs, the conduct of tlie power 
programmes, and the manufacture and distribution of fertilisers. 
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TABLE 6 

Payments by the TVA to the United States Treasury, 19714973 



Return 

Payment Total 
($ Thousands) 

Year ending June 30, 1972 

55,810 

20,000 

75,810 

Year ending June 30, 1973 

53,784 

20,000 

73,784 


109,594 

40,000 

149,594 


directly from the market without Government guarantee. Although the Corpo- 
ration is given the powers of public borrowing, such powers have not been 
utilised by the management largely because the Corporation receives monthly 
subvention from the Western Nigeria Government (WNG). Second, the 
management of the WNDC should be required, by law, to make annual 
repayments including interest charges on net appropriations by the Govern- 
ment. Third, such projects that could not justify the public funds invested 
in them should face liquidation. However, where some projects may be 
justifiable on grounds on broad national interest, the Government could 
reimburse the Corporation the cost of those services it is required to provide, 
or the costs it is obliged to incur and which it would not have incurred if it 
could have taken the decision on purely commercial grounds. In effect, 
there is no justification, from a management or economic standpoint, for 
creating the Western State Agricultural Investment Corporation (WSAIC) 
to take over the management of all the agricultural projects owned and 
operated by the WNDC. 

Political. Patronage 

A third problem affecting an economical and efficient management of 
the WNDC is political patronage. Indeed, one major cause of the failure of 
many of the projects owned by the Corporation is the political patronage 
in the appointment of board and staff members. As We noted above, members 
of the board are appointed by the minister not because of any requisite 
experience but largely because of political reliability. Although it may be 
said that the chairman and the executive directors appointed in 1957-1962 
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were good in themselves, they did not have the specialised knowledge and 
experience v^/hich their appointments demand. The result is that they were 
unable to carry out their duties effectively. Since 1962, the calibre of men 
appointed to the board had had a disastrous effect on corporate manage- 
ment — because the tendency is for the chairman, executive directors and 
board members to interfere with corporate management, and to use their 
positions to promote the interests of their favourites in the Corporation with 
disastrous consequences for staff morale and efficiency of the Corporation. 
As Okunoren noted : 

Efficient management personnel , . . can be achieved only if sound 
personnel policies are operated by the corporations. These policies 
should be aimed not only at attracting men of the right calibre but 
also at retaining tried and tested staff in the interests of continuity 
and stability. This ideal has not been realised because the politician 
directors, particularly the executive directors, were unable* to keep their 
hands off personnel administration. They claimed a right to determine 
not only those to be interviewed but also those to be selected. In the 
process, merit was set at nought and nepotism and mediocrity enthroned. 
As for staff promotions, the story was the same. Many industrious and 
conscientious staff were superseded by less competent colleagues who 
happened to be the favourites of the politician directors. ^9 

The Government tried to make up for the inadequacy of appointing party 
functionaries by appointing civil servants to boards. This approach has 
not resolved the matter, because, the officials may not be strong enough to 
influence policy ; in fact, they may be consistently outvoted. They are, by 
training, service-oriented rather than profit-oriented; they are, therefore, 
cautious and averse to taking the kind of risks necessary for the success of 
commercial undertakings; because of frequency of posting, they are unable 
to develop any sense of identification with a corporation — by the time 
they get acquainted with the problems of any corporation, they are moved 
to other, and sometimes, higher jobs. Finally, there is a tendency for them 
to act as watchdogs rather than as planners; indeed, they tend to apply civil 
service procedures to the corporation, and this had the effect of emasculating 
initiative. 

It would be wrong to think that the main problem of many Nigerian 
public corporations, i.e., that political patronage and interference with 
personnel administration by board members could be solved simply by 


^®Z.O. Okunoren, “The Administration of Public Corporations and the Political 
Factors”, in A. Adedeji (cd)., Nigerian Administration and Its Political Setting, London, 
Hutchinson, 1968, p. 107. 
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Payments by the TVA to the United States Treasnry, 19714973 



Return 

Payment Total 
($ Thousands) 

Year ending June 30, 1972 

55,810 

20,000 

75,810 

Year ending June 30, 1973 

53,784 

20,000 

73,784 


109,594 

40,000 

149,594 


directly from the market without Government guarantee. Although the Corpo- 
ration is given the powers of public borrowing, such powers have not been 
utilised by the management largely because the Corporation receives monthly 
subvention from the Western Nigeria Government (WNG), Second, the 
management of the WNDC should be required, by law, to make annual 
repayments including interest charges on net appropriations by the Govern- 
ment. Third, such projects that could not justify the public funds invested 
in them should face liquidation. However, where some projects may be 
justifiable on grounds on broad national interest, the Government could 
reimburse the Corporation the cost of those services it is required to provide, 
or the costs it is obliged to incur and which it would not have incurred if it 
could have taken the decision on purely commercial grounds. In effect, 
there is no justification, from a management or economic standpoint, for 
creating the Western State Agricultural Investment Corporation (WSAIC) 
to take over the management of all the agricultural projects owned and 
operated by the WNDC. 

Political Patronage 

A third problem affecting an economical and efficient management of 
the WNDC is political patronage. Indeed, one major cause of the failure of 
many of the projects owned by the Corporation is the political patronage 
in the appointmentof board and staff members. As we noted above, members 
of the board are appointed by the minister not because of any requisite 
experience but largely because of political reliability. Although it may be 
said that the chairman and the executive directors appointed in 1957-1962 
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were good in themselves, they did not have the specialised knowledge and 
experience which their appointments demand. The result is that they were 
unable to carry out their duties effectively. Since 1962, the calibre of men 
appointed to the board had had a disastrous effect on corporate manage- 
ment— because the tendency is for the chairman, executive directors and 
board members to interfere with corporate management, and to use their 
positions to promote the interests of their favourites in the Corporation with 
disastrous consequences for staff morale and efficiency of the Corporation, 
As Okunoren noted: 

Efficient management personnel . . . can be achieved only if sound 
personnel policies are operated by the corporations. These policies 
should be aimed not only at attracting men of the right calibre but 
also at retaining tried and tested staff in the interests of continuity 
and stability. This ideal has not been realised because the politician 
directors, particularly the executive directors, were unable to keep their 
hands off personnel administration. They claimed a right to determine 
not only those to be interviewed but also those to be selected. In the 
process, merit was set at nought and nepotism and mediocrity enthroned. 
As for staff promotions, the story was the same. Many industrious and 
conscientious staff were superseded by less competent colleagues who 
happened to be the favourites of the politician directors. 

The Government tried to make up for the inadequacy of appointing party 
functionaries by appointing civil servants to boards. This approach has 
not resolved the matter, because, the officials may not be strong enough to 
influence policy; in fact, they may be consistently outvoted. They are, by 
training, service-oriented rather than profit-oriented; they are, therefore, 
cautious and averse to taking the kind of risks necessary for the success of 
commercial undertakings; because of frequency of posting, they are unable 
to develop any sense of identification with a corporation— by the time 
they get acquainted with the problems of any corporation, they are moved 
to other, and sometimes, higher jobs. Finally, there is a tendency for them 
to act as watchdogs rather than as planners; indeed, they tend to apply civil 
service procedures to the corporation, and this had the effect of emasculating 
initiative. 

]( would be wrong to think that the main problem of many Nigerian 
public corpoj-atioris, i.e., that political patronage and interference with 
personnel administration by board members could be solved simply by 


^'’Z.O. Okunoren, “The Administralion of Public Corporations and the Political 
Factors”, in A. Adcdcji (cd)., N/'s-enan Aclministmtion and Its Political Setting, London, 
Itutchinson, 1968, p. 107. 
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disqualifying political appointees from membership of corporations. The 
problem is not that political appointments are bad; the problem is appointing 
political liabilities and sycophants— men who tend to place politics before 
the interests of the corporations they serve. Thus, the major concern of the 
appointing authority should be the quality of members appointed to the 
board— men who not only have the requisite experience but also the ability 
to work “unstintingly for the progress of the corporation”. These men 
should constitute ‘policy’ boards, laying down policies, planning corporation 
objectives with the management, approving plans for capital development, 
appointing only senior officials but leaving the day-to-day administration 
to the management. 

There should be a proper demarcation of the ‘lines’ of authority between 
the board and the management that will make the former responsible for 
policy-making and the latter efficient and independent to the extent that wid 
allow for efliciency in administration. Further more, the practice whereby 
officials of public corporations are recruited by a central personnel agency, 
namely, the Statutory Corporations Service Commission (SCSC)^° — al- 
though good since it protects corporation officials from political harass- 
ment — should never have been instituted, and thus, after three years of 
experiment in the Western State, discontinued by the WNG. As a commer- 
cial/industrial undertaking, a public corporation should be able to recruit 
and promote officials based on their performance. Recruiting and promoting 
senior corporation officials through the SCSC would not allow for the flexibi- 
lity which a commercial undertaking must have. So also is the Standing 
Tenders Board — apparently set up to prevent politicians from using public 
corporations to enrich themselves through kickbacks — because it restricts 
the freedom and the flexibility of the corporations to choOse the contractors 
they want. Inexpensive as this device may be — since it contains civil ser- 
vants— it is likely to cause much delay in its awards, given the training of its 
members. In any case, it is not clear why it is thought that busy civil servants 
would perform the job better.^’' The Ferranti affair in Britain in which civil 
servants overestimated a contract by several millions of pounds does not show 
that civil servants are better judges in these matters. Indeed, when we take 
away the functions of hiring and firing officials as well as the award of 
contracts from corporation boards, one is inclined to ask what is left for them 
to do. One then wonders whether it would not be better to do away with 
corporation boards completely and have sole administrators. While this 
suggestion i.s good in itself since it gives the management more independence 


“*’See Federal Republic of Nigeria, Report of the Working Party on Statutory Corpora- 
tion!! and Slate-owned Companies, Lagos, Federal Ministry of Infonnation, 1967. 

^^See C.O. Lawson, “The Role of Civil Servants in a Military Regime”, The Quarterly 
Journal of Administration, 8, 2 (January 1974), p. 135, 
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to conduct the operations of the enterprises, makes for flexibility and prompti- 
tude in business transactions — provided the men appointed are experienced 
and qualified — the sole administrator approach will probably be easily 
susceptible to pressures from the outside. 

Tt is clear from the above that the practice of appointing top civil 
servants as chairmen or members of boards of corporations although good 
per se — since it allows for, and indeed, ensures public accountability of the 
public enterprises concerned — should be stopped, and indeed, discouraged 
by the Government. The boards should be composed of men in the industry, 
business and academic community,’^ provided that the first two categories 
of men do not have any 'business' dealings with the public enterprises 
concerned. 

Organisational Structure 

Here our main concern is with the pattern of responsibilities, i.e., a 
framework within which, and by means of which, the process of management 
can be effectively implemented. As we noted earlier in the paper, the structure 
of the WNDC is one in which the board of directors is on top, followed by 
the general manager (GM), followed by departmental managers, and last, 
the departmental deputy managers and the supporting staff. In a situation 
where you have a full-time chairman and four full-time executive directors 
during the civilian era, the effect on management can only be too clear. The 
fact is that they constituted bottlenecks in the way of efficient management, 
especially when it is remembered that they were appointed, not because of 
political reliabilty. This problem is compounded by the relationship between 
the responsible ministry and the board, on the one hand, and between the 
ministry and the management, on the other — relationship that does not 
make for c[uick decisions and efficiency required for the success of commercial 
organisations. 

Therefore, in addition to the suggestion made in the last section, it is in 
the best interests of the tax payers that members of the board of directors of 
the WNDC, or any other Nigeria public enterprise, be on part-time basis 
only. These men should lay down broad policies for the corporation, leaving 
the day-to-day administration of the corporation to the general manager. 
Of course, it is possible that a part-time chairman, with an imposing 


--P. Sanwo, “Who Should Run Public Companies”, Daily Times (Lagos), May 3, 1975, 
p. 15. Top civil servants were appointed, for the first time, as Chairmen of public corpora- 
tions during the military regime. See the author’s “The Military Regime, Top Bureaucrats 
and What Next! The Nigerian Case!”, in Proceedings of the 1974 Amnuil Conference of the 
Nigerian Political Science Association. 
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personality, could make things a lot difficult for the general manager. While 
this should not happen, cases of dispute between the general manager and 
his chairman should be referred to the Cabinet for ruling. Second, while it is 
necessary, for reasons of public interest, that a Government department be a 
reporting agency of the public corporation to the legislature, the nature of the 
relationship between the department and the corporation should be one that 
would prove beneficial to the latter. Indeed, maximum discretion should be 
allowed to the corporation in choosing the methods by which to achieve the 
objectives for which it was set up by the corporation. Although the responsi- 
ble ministry could set particular and quantitative targets over planning 
periods for the corporation, the targets should be as realistic as possible 
and, indeed, worked out in cooperation with the management itself. Third, 
the practice of appointing ‘inside’ directors, that is, corporation officials as 
members of the boards of directors of corporations should be introduced in 
Nigeria, in the first place, such a practice, which has worked well in many 
advanced countries, would allow for a cross-fertilisation of ideas between the 
workers and the management, and second, it would certainly give corporation 
officials a sense of Involvement in the decisions affecting them and the corpo- 
ration of which they are a part. 

Lack of Qualified Personnel 

We have referred to the way that politician-directors used their positions 
to interfere not only with personnel management but also with the day-to-day 
administration of the corporation. The politician-directors interfered with 
personnel management not because they are bad men but because of the 
nature of their appointments and their qualifications for the appointments. 
In any case, if public corporations or any corporation can tolerate irresponsi- 
ble boards of directors or do without them, one thing they cannot do without 
is an adequate number of skilled and effective managers. As Forbes put it 
succinctly : 

The one clear lesson after a study of fifty years of U.S. business is; If 

a company has nothing good for it except one thing— good manage- 
ment — it will make the grade, ff it has everything good for it except 

good management, it will flop.^3 

Therefore, one major factor affecting the performance of the WNDC or 
any other Nigerian public enterprise is the shortage of men with the requisite 
experiences, due largely to the absence of an indigenous commercial and 
industrial community— -men witheffective managerial skills, with the practical 
knowledge of the trade or industry. 


Forbes, Fiftieth Anniversary Issue, September 15, 1967. 
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Of course, it is possible, as is the practice in India, to have civil servants 
transferred to public enterprises. Although they may be, and indeed, are 
good administrators, they would fail as business managers without further 
training in business techniques or financial management. We might note 
here that part of the problem of many Nigerian public enterprises is the way 
the senior posts were indigenised without proper and adequate training and 
planning as one sees in many public services.^^ Yet human resources invest- 
ment is very important in many public enterprises where most of the middle- 
level management posts are highly technical, and, therefore, require longer 
periods of training. In effect, such officials as those who took over from the 
departing expatriate officials as well as officials who were transferred from the 
public service could make a success of their jobs if complemented by cost- 
accountants, production engineers, and project appraisal economists who 
can only be produced by the public enterprises themselves through in-service 
training/staff development programmes. 

Thus, since the success of any public enterprise hinges on the availability 
of an adequate number of skilled and effective managers, it is the duty of the 
boards of directors of public enterprises to appoint (and by extension, 
promote) the best man for the job — the criterion being competence and 
ability to perform a particular job, based on its description and requirements. 
Appointing men solely because of political considerations will not only 
damage staff morale; it will also inflict incalculable damage on management, 
productivity and efficiency of the public enterprise concerned. 

Second, since any reform of the personnel system should aim at 
improving individual and group productivity, personnel policies must aim 
at continuous training and development of every worker from his recruit- 
ment to retirement; this is with a view to liberating the will to work, and 
cultivating that state of mind which expresses itself in loyalty, enthusiasm, 
cooperation, pride in one’s organisation and devotion to duty. It has been 
said that the .Japanese official in corporate enterprise has these three qualities, 
and there is little doubt that such qualities have contributed in no small 
measure to the success of Japanese business. 

Third, because we believe that any reform of the personnel system 
should aim at improving individual and group productivity, this aim could 
also be accompanied by developing the right motivation in workers through: 
(/) a sense of security— not necessarily economic security, but security in 


“■•'See A. Adedeji, “Training for Development Administration in Western Nigeria”, 
Journal of Adniinistration Overseas, 8, 2 (April 1969), pp. 1 1 1-123; and the autlior’s “The 
Nigerianisation of the Western Nigeria Higher Public Services”, Ph.D. dissertation, The 
University of Chicago, 1973, pp. 127-145. 
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knowing what is going on, that one’s work is wanted, that one is part of a 
group, and that one’s boss and colleagues are not going to be capricious; 
and (//■) a sense of success, achievement and recognition — a feeling that one 
is making progress, that there is a general acceptance of one’s work, that one 
is achieving what one sets out to achieve, and that advancement will depend 
solely on merit. 

Fourth, an effective communication system is also indispensable to 
greater group productivity. People will work better if they know what is 
required of them, how their work ties with corporation objectives, and when 
changes are likely to take place. Indeed, they will work better if they feel 
free to discuss problems with their supervisors and to contribute to decisions 
that affect their work. Workers’ participation in management will not 
only result in the elimination or reduction of alien interests and promotion of 
personal fulfilment; workers’ participation in management may also help 
managers to identify workers suitable for promotion, thus better utilising 
the human resources of the enterprise. Indeed, workers’ participation in 
management may act as a spur to managerial efficiency and in fact foster 
more cooperative attitudes between workers and management, thus raising 
efficiency by improving teamwork and reducing the loss of efficiency arising 
from industrial conflicts. Additionally, workers’ participation in management 
could be seen as a means of distributing power within the enterprise more 
equally, and of handling conflicts of interests by democratic procedures. 

Lack of Coordination 

One other problem identified in the administration of the WNDC 
is a lack of coordination of the objectives of the Corporation and those of 
other related corporations such as the Western Nigeria Finance Corporation 
(WNFC) and the Western Nigeria Agricultural Credit Corporation 
(WNACC). The result is that each corporation has been going -in its own 
direction. Responsibility for these misdirected efforts lies not so much with 
the corporation officials or their boards of directors but their creators, because 
once you create an organisation, you also create its defenders. 

One way of containing this problem is to establish a committee consist- 
ing of top officials of these corporations to coordinate the activities of their 
respective corporations and reduce the areas of conflict. However, it would be 
in the interests of economies of large-scale production to consolidate these 
three corporations and the newly-established Western State Agricultural 
Investment Corporation (WSAIC) into one corporation — creating scpaiaite 


^^See R.M, Powell and J.L. Schacter, “Participative Management : A Panacea?" 
Academy of Management Journal, 14, 2 (June 1971), pp. 165-173. 
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functional division for each operation. With the merger of these related 
corporations, there will be more efficient operation; better services would be 
provided to the consumers, and losses would be reduced to the barest 
minimum, assuming that the corporation could not break-even, 

CONCLUSION 

We have attempted a management audit of the Western Nigeria 
Development Corporation. Such an appraisal, as we noted at the beginning 
of the paper, is necessary, and urgent, given the concern of the Government 
— and one hastens to add the governed — with the performance of some of 
Nigeria’s public corporations and state-owned companies. As we noted 
above, the problems facing many Nigerian public enterprises appear to be 
similar: political patronage in the appointment of board and staff members; 
interference of board members in personnel management; the imprecise 
nature of the relationship between many public corporations and their 
‘responsible’ ministries; organisational structure; lack of suitably-qualified 
personnel; and lack of coordination of the objectives of many related public 
enterprises. These problems, as our study has shown, were the major 
factors affecting the performance of the 'WNDC aside from the imprecise 
nature of the objectives of the corporation. The various suggestions made, 
it is hoped, are modest, having regard to their practicability and the stage of 
development and technology in Nigeria. We need to stress here that it is 
not enough to promulgate reform measures in an organisation. The people 
working in such an organisation must embrace such measures and must 
be well prepared for the change, which must come anyway. 
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T he advent of government sponsored economic planning in India has 
given rise to a new type of financial assistance from the Union 
Governinent to the States in the form of plan grants. This is a new type of 
federal financial assistance because it was not conceived by the framers of the 
Indian Constitution and also because this type of federal financial aid is 
not generally prevalent in other federations. However, this new type of federal 
financial assistance can be classified under conditional grants if we can over- 
look certain peculiarities of these plan grants. In terms of the classification 
of federal financial transfers, conditional grants are those federal financial 
transfers which are made by the federal government to the governments of 
the constituent units with certain conditions attached either for using the 
amount or for both receiving and using the amount, including some match- 
ing self-effort requirement (matching contribution) and some standards of 
design and administration of the programme or project for which the 
conditional grants are made. In exceptional cases, all these conditions may be 
attached to the conditional grants. Plan grants, therefore, may be considered 
as close-ended, varying matching conditional grants. 

Though plan grants have been in operation in this country during the 
last twenty-two years, sufficient attention has not been paid to their study, 
analysis and critical evaluation in terms of their economic justification, and 
of their economic, political and financial (particularly budgetary) implica- 
tions. Besides, though statistical data on plan grants are shown in the budget 
papers of the Union and the State Governments, no information on the basis 
of their distribution among the States has been officially published. 
Surprisingly, even the State Governments, which have been unhappy over the 
way the plan grants have been used by the Union Government to influence 
their budgetary policies, much against their own will, have not demandctl 
such official publication. As a result, researchers are left to depend upon 
scanty official information and other secondary sources for making an 
attempt to evaluate plan grants. In this context, Prof. Lakdawala observed; 
‘'One does not know enough about plan grants to say how exactly they 
have been determined so far, Against this background, an attempt is 


^D.T. Lakdawala, “Union-State Financial Relationships”, in S.N. .Tain, eta!, (cds.). 
The Union and ihe States, Delhi, National Publishing House, 1972, p. 195. 
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made in this paper to analyse and evaluate plan grants and also to suggest 
improvements in the basis of their distribution among the States. 

DE JURE AND DE FACTO STATUS OF PLAN GRANTS 

The Constitution of India has made provision under Articles 275(1) 
and 282 ibr the Union Government to provide grants to the States. The 
Union Government has been providing unconditional grants to the States 
under Article 275(1) on the advice of the Finance Commission which is a 
constitutional body provided under Article 280. However, it should be noted 
here that Article 275(1) empowers the Parliament in India to prescribe by law 
even conditional grants to the States which are in need of such assistance. 
And till the Parliament makes such law, the President of India may order to 
make conditional grants of specific sums on the advice of the Finance Commis- 
sion. But, so far, the Union Government has not thought it fit to ask the 
Parliament under Article 275(1) to make any law for the purpose of making 
conditional grants to the States. And, surprisingly, no section of the Parlia- 
ment has made any attempt to press the Parliament to exercise that power 
under Article 275(1). Only once during the past twenty-two years, the Presi- 
dent of India prescribed the conditional grants for promoting primary educa- 
tion by his order, on the advice of the first Finance Commission. The later 
Finance Commissions have been discouraged by the Union Government from 
recommending conditional grants under Article 275(1). In fact, when the 
third Finance Commission recommended conditional grants for the develop- 
ment of road communications in some backward States, the Union Govern- 
ment did not accept this recommendation. The Member- Secretary to the 
third Finance Commission recommended the rejection of the Commission’s 
recommendation of conditional grants on the ground that road develop- 
ment was an integral part of economic planning which was formulated by 
the Planning Commission and, therefore, it should allocate the funds for road 
development. Further, he rejected the recommendation of such grants by the 
Finance Commission on the ground that that would weaken the position of 
the Planning Commission in influencing States’ development policies over 
which the Union Government has no control constitutionally. Thus the 
Union Government has rightly bifurcated, by its executive decision, its powers 
to provide unconditional revenue grants under Article 275(1) and its power 
to provide conditional revenue as well as capital grants under Article 282. 
Though constitutionally it is possible to use even Article 275(1) for providing 
conditional grants so as to achieve efficient implementation of economic 
planning within the framework of federation, it has rightly chosen to use 
Article 282 for providing conditional grants for pragmatic reasons. In other 
words, as the conditional grants under Article 275(1) have to be provided by 
enacting legislation, that would involve procedural delay and sometimes 
political blockade of the legislation which would hamper the implementation 
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of plan projects. Further, any required modifications in the methods and 
other conditions of the conditional grants necessitated by changed circum- 
stances may become difficult. Because of these complications, the Union 
Government has rightly chosen to provide plan grants by executive decisions 
under Article 282. Since no legislative enactment is required to provide 
conditional grants under Article 282, it is flexible and simple for providing 
plan grants. 

It is a well-known fact now that Article 282 is a substantial repro- 
duction of section 150(2) of the Government of India Act of 1935. It 
empowers the Union Government as well as the State Governments to 
provide any grants for any public purpose even though that purpose 
may not be within the legislative jurisdiction of Parliament or State 
legislatures. The often repeated difference between section 150(2) of the 
Government of India Act of 1935 and Article 282 of the Indian Constitution 
is that section 150(2) used the words for any purpose whereas the present 
Article 282 uses the words /or any public purpose. Under section 150(2) 
of the Government of India Act of 1935, a variety of grants were given by the 
then Government of India to the former Indian Provinces and Princely States. 
But Article 282 has been used extensively by the Union Government for 
providing plan grants to the State Governments without enacting any law of 
Parliament and without seeking the advice of the Finance Commission both 
of which are, of course, unnecessary. Since these conditional grants assume 
a discretionary nature and since they have been provided for only development 
purposes under five-year plans, the Union Government has been providing 
these grants mostly on the advice of the Planning Commission, which is an 
extra-constitutional body. 

METHODS OF DISTRIBUTING PLAN GRANTS IN INDIA 

These plan grants are provided by the Union Government to assist 
and encourage or stimulate the States’ interest and activity in the field of 
economic development. Unlike in other federations, these conditional grants 
were initiated and sponsored from above, by the Union Government. Mostly 
they are provided to enable the State Governments to undertake development 
schemes which have been given priority in the five-year plans. As in the 
case of other federations, many of these development functions are within the 
jurisdiction of the State Governments in Indian federation also. And the 
Slate Governments do not possess sufficient revenue to undertake them with- 
out the financial assistance from the Union Government. Since the Union 
Government possesses sufficient revenue (made possible mostly by its clastic 
sources of revenue), it has successfully used this financial string to dictate 
national policies to the State Governments through the five-year plans. The 
effective use of this financial string has been openly admitted by the Member- 
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Secretary to the third Finance Commission in the following words: “Under 
the Constitution, economic and social planning is a concurrent subject. But 
many functions undertaken in furtherance of the plan are entirely in the 
State field in respect of which the Centre has no constitutional authority to 
require the States to execute the programme in any particular manner. The 
only way it can do so is by providing that at least for that part of the pro- 
gramme, which is considered to be of national importance, the States are given 
a financial inducement in the shape of tied grants to undertake and implement 
these schemes .... I am not suggesting that the State Governments cannot be 
trusted. But we cannot overlook the fact that in this large and diverse country 
of ours, there could be differences as to the national, as distinct from the State 
or regional, point of view.”^ Therefore, the plan grants have been used by 
the Union Government to achieve certain national economic objectives 
through the process of centrally directed economic planning. 

The quantum of these plan grants has been determined by the Union 
Ministries concerned in consultation with the Planning Commission. For 
this purpose, the plan schemes are divided into two categories: (1) plan 
scheme sponsored by the State Governments, and (2) plan schemes 
sponsored by the Union Government. The former schemes are those 
which are suggested and initiated by the State Governments and which 
are approved by the Planning Commission, and which are included exclusive- 
ly in the ‘State Sector’ of the States’ plans. They include some irrigation, 
power, education and health schemes. The latter schemes are those which 
are suggested and initiated by the Union Government in consultation with 
the State Governments concerned and the Planning Commission. They 
include primary education, public health and social welfare schemes. Until 
the end of the Third Plan period, these schemes were further divided into 
‘Centrally assisted schemes’ and ‘Centrally sponsored schemes’, depending 
upon the pattern of financial assistance from the Union Government. 
However, this distinction has disappeared now. But, during the Fourth 
Plan period, another group of Union Government sponsored plan schemes 
has emerged, i.e., ‘Central sector schemes’. These schemes are suggested by 
the Planning Commission and sponsored by the Union Ministries. They are 
entirely financed by the Union Government and are included in the ‘Central 
sector plan’. They include programmes of employment, small and marginal 
farmers development agency, drought-prone area development, etc. But the 
State Governments are entrusted with the task of their implementation. ^ 


■■^India, Report of the Third Finance Commission, New Delhi, Govcrnaieat of India, 
1961, p. 56. 

^For fuilher details, see Balwanth Reddy, “The Impact of Planning on CenLre-Siatc 
Relations”, in B.L. Maheshvvari (ed.), Centre-State Relations in the Seventies, Calcutta, 
Minerva Associates, 1973. 
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Unlil J 969-70, for the first category of plan schemes, the Union Government 
used to provide pJan grants (a) 25 per cent of the cost of each such scheme in 
the form of conditional block grants, {b) 50 per cent of the cost of each such 
scheme in the form of loans, and (c) the remaining 25 per cent of the cost 
of each such scheme to be borne by the State Governments concerned as their 
matching contributions from their own resources. 4 These plan grants were 
earmarked for each individual scheme and in the initial years the State 
Governments were not allowed to divert funds from one scheme to another. 
For the second category of plan schemes, the Union Government used to 
meet the entire cost of the schemes and entrust the responsibility .of main- 
taining the projects after completion to the concerned State Governments. 
In exceptional cases, in the case of the second category of schemes also the 
Union Government used to meet only an agreed part of the total cost of the 
project depending upon the importance of the project in the plan priorities. 
Up to the end of Second Plan period, those projects which involved a total 
outlay of less than Rs. 2.5 million, or less than Rs. 1 million per year, were 
initiated by the Union Government without the approval of the Planning 
Commission and only those whose total costs exceeded Rs. 2.5 million or 
Rs. 1 million per year were required to be initiated by the concerned ministry 
in consultation with the Planning Commission. s These plan grants, notably 
those provided for the first category of plan schemes, were made available to 
the State Governments annually only during the five year plan period ; at the 
end of it they became committed expenditure which were required to be borne 
entirely by the concerned State Governments. 

Besides these two forms of plan grants, the Union Government alone, 
or in cooperation with the State Governments, has been providing specific 
grants to the semi- and non-governmental bodies engaged in the promotion of 
social welfare activities, village industries, local development works, subsi- 
dised housing schemes, training of personnel for community development 
projects, public health, scientific research, university education and public 
administration. 

Plan grants were provided to the States during the first three live-year 
plans on the basis of their financial needs in relation to their plan outlays. 
The need of each State for plan grants was supposed to be identified on the 
basis of its population, area, the extent of development already reached, 
on-going development projects, etc., though, in practice, political bargaining 
process determined such need. Basically, the plan grants were provided to 
each Slate to fill the gap between the State’s plan outlay as approved by the 
Planning Commission and tlie State’s own financial resources available for 

'fo.P. Agarwa!, The System of Grants-in-aid in India, Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 
1959, p. 2.t. 
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plan purpose.® It appears that in the initial years of planning, there were 
many complications in regard to the enumeration of schemes and determina- 
tion of the quantum of assistance, and also there was confusion and delay in 
regard to the disbursement of the grants to the States. However, owing to 
the criticisms voiced by the State Governments, the procedure was sub- 
stantially revised in 1 958-59 so as to make it more flexible. Again in 1961 and 
in 1962 grouping of projects, procedure of payment and utilisation of grants 
were further simplified. In spite of these repeated simplifications, there 
remained still “. . . .a medley of schemes with different percentages of assis- 
tance for dilTerent types of expenditure”.^ Therefore, the State Governments 
pressed for the distribution of plan grants on some objective criteria instead 
of simple uniform percentages. As a result, the question was placed before 
the National Development Council early in 1969 and .some objective criteria 
were proposed. 

The new formula of distribution of plan grants among the States agreed 
to in the National Development Council seems to be applicable mostly to the 
first category of plan schemes mentioned earlier. According to this formula, 
the Union Government’s assistance in the form of plan grants for the first 
category of States’ plan schemes should be distributed 60 per cent on the 
basis of population, 10 per cent on per capita income, as on October 1 , 1 966 
(only to those States whose per capita incomes are below the national 
average), 10 per cent on tax effort in relation to per capita income, 10 per 
cent on commitments in respect of major continuing irrigation and power 
projects (each costing Rs. 200 million and above), and 10 per cent on special 
problems (such as floods, chronically drought affected areas and tribal areas’) 
of individual States.^ The total amount of plan grants for each State as 
determined on the basis of this formula is provided by the Union Government, 
30 per cent in outright grants and 70 per cent in loans. However, in the case 
of Assam, Jammu and Kashmir, and Nagaland the entire plan grants are 
provided in outright grants. It appears that the Union Government sponsored 
schemes continue to be entirely financed by the Union Government. This 
scheme of distributing plan grants has come into effect from 1969-7t).y 

The earlier method of tying plan grants to specific projects has been 
minimised and has since been confined to agriculture development program- 
mes, specified major irrigation and power projects, elementary education, 

*’For details, see Amiya Chatterji, The Central Financing of State Plans in the Indian 
Federation, Calcutta, Firma K.L. Mukhyopadhyay, 1971, Chs. 8 and 9. 

'^D.T. Lakdavvafa, Union-State Financial Relations, Bombay, Lalvani Publishing House, 
.1967, p, JOl. 

^Report of the Centre-State Relations Inquiry Committee, Government of Tamil Nadu, 
Madras, 1971, p. 107. 
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rural water supply, and projects involving foreign exchange and inter-State 
payments. The Union Government, in consultation with the Planning 
Commission, decides the total amount of financial assistance which it can 
provide annually over five years. It also decides the proportions of block 
grants and loans in this total assistance. And then the share of each State 
is calculated in terms of these criteria. Further, as the number of Union 
Government sponsored schemes has been drastically reduced, the State 
Governments are free to formulate their own plans subject to the approval of 
their major priorities by the Planning Commission. Detailed sectoral plan- 
ning and execution of individual schemes and projects have been left to the 
State Governments, 

Conditional grants are also provided by the Union Government to 
the States in India for non-developmental purposes, such as for providing 
relief to the people affected by natural calamities such as floods, earthq uakes, 
droughts and rehabilitation of displaced persons. However, their relative 
importance is not very significant partly because a major portion of the 
financial assistance extended to the States by the Union Government for 
these purposes consists of loans rather than grants, 

A CRITICAL EVALUATION OF PLAN GRANTS IN INDIA 

The relative significance of plan grants has increased in the total federal 
fiscal transfers in India, This is evident from the fact that the plan grants 
which amounted to only Rs. 78.0 million in 1951-52, increased to Rs. 523.2 
million in 1955-56 to Rs. 820,8 million in 1960-61, to Rs. 1862.2 million in 
1965-66 to Rs. 2,691.4 million in 1970-71 and further to Rs. 4,116.80 million 
in 1973-74. Their relative position in the total federal fiscal transfers in India 
increased from 10 per cent in 1951-52 to as high as 42.0 per cent in 1955-56 
and after a sudden decline to 27,3 per cent in 1960-61, increased to 31.1 per 
cent in 1965-66 to 47.6 per cent in 1970-71 and to 53.6 per cent in 1973-74. 
These trends imply that plan grants can be used as an effective means of achiev- 
ing the objectives of economic planning in India. This depends, of course, 
on the principles or criteria of distributing them among the States and the 
efficiency with which they are utilised by the recipient State Governments. 
Past experience indicates that the Planning Commission and the Union 
Government interfered with the States’ adjustment of plan schemes to their 
local needs and as a result there was some wastage of resources and frustra- 
tion among the State Governments; because the concept and formulation of 
the detailed schemes of assistance suffered from many defects. The general 
principle underlying them was that the Central departments, which, more than 
the -Planning Commission, framed the schemes, knew not only more about 
the national priorities of development, which could be accepted as they had 
the advantage of operating on the national scale, but also about the detailed 
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methods of achieving them. This exaggerated claim has not been support- 
ed by events. In the knowledge of local needs, resources and limitations, the 
State Governments were definitely superior; and there were instances whereby 
its insistence on certain schemes not suited to local conditions, the schemes 
became liable to abuse. To the extent to which they were strictly adhered to 
the patterns only succeeded in stifling local initiative and enterprise.^® 
Further, and more important, “the schemes do not seem to have ever received 
a scientific comprehensive review. Since there was no detailed pre-budget 
scrutiny, and supervision was out of question, there was no guarantee about 
the end-results. Financial supervision continued, but physical results were 
not linked up with it, and the final result could not be vouchsafed.”” 

Apart from these lapses in regard to the utilisation of plan grants, the 
matching formula used till 1969-70 was inconsistent with the objective of 
assisting the poorer States. The loan content was more than the block grant in 
the total plan assistance provided to the States. This is true even now except 
in the case of three States. No wonder then, the States’ indebtedness to the 
Union Government has increased enormously. Further, uniform applica- 
tion of this distribution formula, with some variations in favour of politically 
powerful States, went against the objective of reducing horizontal federal 
fiscal imbalance in the Indian federation. This has given rise to a lot of 
political criticism in recent years. The old formula developed a tendency on 
the part of the State Governments to accept standard schemes irrespective of 
their relevance for their needs. Besides, “the schemes also generally en- 
couraged preparation of inflated plans and resulted in hard bargaining for 
Central funds. The better-olf States were able to get a higher proportion of 
assistance in the form of grant by adopting schemes with a higher grant 
component, while providing for matching funds. Some of the poorer States 
on the contrary had to meet a part of their revenue expenditure through 
Central loan assistance.”” Consequently, this method of distributing plan 
grants has been replaced by a new formula which distributes plan grants 60 
per cent on population, 10 per cent each on the other four criteria enumerated 
earlier. Population as a good index of ‘need’ can be justified to be given more 
weightage for the said purpose in India. Even the last two criteria, namely, 
commitment to long-term irrigation and power projects, and chronic disasters 
consequent on drought, flood, etc., may be tolerable though they are arbitrari- 
ly placed ill the distribution formula. But it is difficult to understand how 
and why tax effort was brought into the formula. For it is already taken 
care of in the States’ contribution, of resources for their plans, and if it is 
considered again, it is a double emphasis on one factor and a deliberate 

^f*D.T. Lakdawala, op. cit., pp. lOO-lOl. . 

pp. 10.1-102. 

^■^S. Chakravarty, “The Planning Process in. India: An Appro:ich”, Working Paper for 
the Planning Commission, New Delhi, Government of India, May 1972, p. 9. 
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injustice to the poorer States. The failure on the part of the State Govern- 
ments to fulfil additional taxation targets, agreed to for each State under the 
plans’^^ and the failure of the Finance Commissions to take into account 
the relative tax eflorts of the State Governments for recommending un- 
conditional grants-iii-aid might have compelled the Union Government to 
force the tax eftbrt factor into the present distribution formula. However, 
I have suggested elsewhere^'^ that tax elfort should be taken into account by 
the Finance Commission for recommending unconditional grants, its inclu- 
sion in the distribution formula for plan grants is unnecessary and un justified. 
Besides, in the context of the larger loan content in the plan grants, together 
with the matchingcondition, it will be inequitable to include tax effort explicit- 
ly in the present distribution formula. 

Secondly, the per capita income below the national average criterion is 
inadvisable at this stage and in the way it is used for the purpose of distribut- 
ing plan grants. In the context of the mixed methods used for computing 
national income data, the error of estimation is placed between 10 and 15 
per cent. These errors may adversely affect those States which experience 
marginal difl'erences between their per capita incomes and the national 
average per capita income.^^ Perhaps some of these States may ultimately 


i^This issue has been very well analysed by Prof. A.H. Hanson in his book, The Process 
of Planning : A Study of India's Five Year Plans, London, Oxford University Press, 1966, 
Ch. IX. 

^‘^G. Thimmaiah, Federal Fiscal Systems of Australia and India, New Delhi, Associated 
Publishers, 1975, Ch. V. ’ 

^Hn this context Prof. V.K.R.V. Rao, an eminent authority on national income in 
India, has observed that “it is well known that State estimates of income are not reliable and 
contain varying margins oferror; and when it comesto comparing them and using the diffei- 
ential for policy purposes, it is very necessary to see that due account is taken of this factor. 
As it is not possible to calculate these margins of error with certainty and as it is therefore 
difficult to use the State estimates of income with any rigidity for inter-State comparison, 
we can use them only if we divide these estimates into broad ranges for purposes of ranking 
and then use this ranking for policy decisions regarding grants to different States. The 
National Development Council formula, however, made no such reservations in the use of 
per capita estimates of State income, nor did they introduce any refinements. States, whose 
per capita income estimates were even marginally above the national per capita income 
estimates, were put in one category and completely excluded from any share of 10 per cent 
Central plan assistance, while those below the national average were all entitled to a share in 
the 10 percent. Thus we had States like Assam, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Mysore, 
whose per capita income was above the national average by about 5 per cent, excluded from 
any share in this 10 per cent of Central assistance. The worst example was that of Mysore 
whose per capita income was just Rs. 2 above the national average or by less than one 
per cent and yet got excluded from any share in this 10 per cent. It would, therefore, be 
obviously unjust for the Finance Commission to use the per capita basis in the way in which 
the Planning Commission has done”. Memorandum submitted to the Sixtli Finance 
Commission in his, Centre-State Financial Relations in India, Bangalore, Institute for Social 
and Economic Change, 1973, pp. 17-18. 
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oppose these two criteria, i.e., tax effort and below national average per capita 
income, after suffering the loss of plan grants. , 

AN ALTERNATIVE PROPOSAL | 

In the context of the Indian economic circumstances, I am convinced to ) 

argue that it is advisable to relate plan grants to different development and ■ 
welfare needs of each State. While population may be a common index of | 

general need, other relevant indicators of specific needs may be added to it 
for providing conditional grants for specific plan programmes. For instance, 
grants for road schemes may be based partly on population and partly on 
area. For health schemes, grants may be provided on the number of people 
per doctor, nurse and hospital bed, etc. For this purpose, the needs of each 
State in the various fields of development activities and welfare services, which 1 1 

are nationally decided by the Planning Commission, must be assessed. The 
targets for achieving a certain national average level have to be fixed by the | 

Planning Commission. And then the targets for each State should be divided 
on the basis of the already existing level. Then estimates of the required 
resources for achieving the targets of the different States must be made. 

After assessing the overall resources position of the Union Government, the 
total quantum of financial assistance it (the Union Government) can provide ' i 

for the States’ plans annually over a five-year period should be decided. This 
total sum of plan assistance should, first, be allocated at the national level, 
among various plan priorities, in proportion to their respective outlay in 
the total plan outlay of the entire public sector. Then the amount of plan 
assistance allotted to each development activity should be divided among the 
twenty-one States and nine Union Territories, partly on the basis of popula- 
tion and partly on the basis of the specific need of each State as measured by 
relevant specific indicators. The development schemes sponsored by the 
Union Government (Centrally sponsored schemes) should be included for the 
purpose of distributing plan grants among the States as many of them come ; 

under the State subjects. As the number of such schemes has been reduced, 
it may not pose any problem for the planners. However, the above outlined ; j 

scheme of distributing plan grants gives double weightage to the population 
both explicitly, and implicitly, in indicators of specific needs. This does not 
make the scheme arbitrary as it is necessary to protect the interests of some 
States which are densely populated. Further, there is no need to make grants 
separately for relief measures as they are also included in the five year plans. 

Finally, it is better to vary the matching requirement and loan content of the i 

plan grants according to the overall economic and financial position of each 
State so as to favour the relatively poorer States with more grant content. 

It is better to confine the loan content of the plan grants to those schemes 
which will yield direct revenue to the; undertaking State Governments so that 
the revenue may be used to .service and repay those loans. 
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The scheme for distributing plan grants in India outlined above retains 
the control of the Planning Commission over the priorities and the overall 
targets of five year plans. It retains the control and supervision of the Union 
Government and the Planning Commission over the States’ plans, their 
priorities and implementation. Besides, it will enable the Planning Commis- 
sion to allocate the national resources to the best interests of all the States 
which have been neglected by the Indian planners. Inter-State disparities in 
social and economic infrastructure facilities will be gradually reduced. 
And this scheme will not distort significantly the allocation of national 
resources for development purposes, with reference to a modified concept of 
allocation efficiency which I have justified elsewhere.^^ The allocation for- 
mula presently used does. not achieve these objectives. 





I'^G. Thimmaiah, op. cit., Ch. I. 


PLAN IMPLEMENTATION : EVOLUTION AND 
EVALUATION OF PLANNERS’ VIEWS 


Kamal Nayan Kabra 

A S the crisis of planning in India is deepening, plan implementation is 
receiving increasing attention. In the present paper we survey the process 
of evolution of the Planning Commission’s thinking on this issue. First, 
we present the way in which the critical importance of plan implementation 
has been impressing itself on the official planners. Then we piece together the 
several elements of implementation process as they have been viewed by the 
Planning Commission. This exercise enables us to characterise, in the last 
section, the planners’ thinking in this respect as one which does not view the 
process of plan formulation and plan implementation being logically and 
integrally linked through what we call planning of plan implementation. 
Besides this basic limitation, we also find some other tendencies which reduce 
the effectiveness of plan implementation and must be related to the basic 
limitation mentioned above. In the course of elaborating these themes, we 
make a brief reference to the potential pay-off from planning of plan imple- 
mentation. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF PLAN IMPLEMENTATION 

Failures at the level of implementation are generally held responsible 
for the poor performance of the Indian economy over the decades of econo- 
mic planning for development. Both the generalist and the specialist, as also 
the experts within the Planning Commission, make common cause to criticise 
plan implementation for letting down our efforts at planned economic 
development.^ An associated view held along with this is to give a good chit to 


^Many instances can be cited. To take a few .examples: See A. Waterson, Development 
Planning: Lessons of Experience, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 1965, for many such views: 
M.L. Dantwala, “Agricultural Sector and Implementation of Plans”, p. 97 in Pruthi, P.S, 
Surinder (eds.), Management of Plans, Ahmedabad, Ahmedabad Management Association, 
1967, says: “In any critical appraisal of our planning effort, it is now almost common place 
to say that the gravest defect from which it suffers is the sphere of implementation. This has 
now been freely admitted even in official documents. The publications of the Programme 
Evaluation Organisation of the Planning Commission and of the Committee on Plan Projects 
have pinpointed the precise areas in which implementation has failed. The Planning 
Commission has taken cognizance of this and, from time to time, made suggestions for 
improvement in implementation. The real trouble is that in spite of ail these evaluation, 

(Contd. onp. 248\ 
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planning policies and plan formulation in general. Thus plan implementa- 
tion is made to appear as the Achilles’ heel of Indian planning. 

Reference is made to these shortcomings of plan implementation by the 
Planning Commission itself The Third Five Year Plan report says : “These 
include the slow pace of execution in many fields, problems involved in the 
planning, construction and operation of large projects, especially increase in 
costs and non-adherence to time-schedules, difficulties in training men on a 
large enough scale and securing personnel with the requisite calibre and 
experience, achieving coordination in detail in related sectors of the economy 
and, above all, enlisting widespread support and cooperation from the 
community as a whole.”^ The increasing magnitude of these problems is 
further brought out: “As large burdens are thrown on the administrative 
structure, it grows in size; as its size increases, it becomes slower in function- 
ing. . . . Delays occur and affect operations at every stage and the expected 
outputs are further deferred. New tasks become difficult to accomplish if the 
management of those in hand is open to just criticism. ”3 In fact, the issue 
seems to be quite non-controversial. A study of plan implementation in 
India arrived at a categorical conclusion that “critical neglect of ffictors 
relevant to successful plan implementation has largely been responsible for 
failures of the plans. On the basis of this argument the author goes so 

{Contd. from p. 247) 

self-criticisms and remedial prescriptions, the malady persists; perhaps it is getting aggrava- 
ted.” 

D.K. Ragnekar, “The Asian Dilemma”, in India and Asia, The Economic Times, Annual 
1973, p. 25. Bombay. “But Asian policy makers tend to disregard the need to bring about 
structural changes in society, they minimise or ignore the resource potential of institutional 
changes and the validity of latent productive forces. In India, for example, what is called 
planning is in reality half-planning— a collation of schemes of public expenditure, targets 
of assistance to state governments, and aid to the private sector. There is an obsession 
with matters financial, and an enormous sector of the economy — the private sector — 
remains unplanned. This system of half-planning has had its own stultifying effects on 
the content and pace of development and change.” 

The contention of M. Avsenev, “Problems of Economic Planning in Developing 
Countries”, Soviet Review, Vol. X, No. 46, p. 29 is strikingly relevant for Indian 
planning experience, He says: 

“The emphasis is only on the drawing up of the plan, but there is no control over its 
fulfilment. In other words, the developing countries detail, to a greater or lesser extent, 
what is to be done, but do not consider how the projected targets can be achieved and who 
is to be responsible for the fulfilment of the plans. The main reasons for the underfulfil- 
ment of the plans stem from factors connected with the multiplicity of the economic 
forms in these countries and the absence of state control over the key branches of the 
national economy.” (emphasis added). 

^Government of India, Third Five Year Flan, New Delhi, Planning Commission, p. 277. 
'Hbid., p. 211. 

^V.G. Patel, An Analysis of Plan Implementation in India, Ahmedabad, Balgovind 
1969, p. 27. 
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far as to suggest that “capacity to implement” can be regarded as one of 
the constraints on Indian economic growth along with savings and 
foreign exchange constraints. 

As economic planning is essentially conscious, rational decision-making, 
it is not unreasonable to expect that if a problem has been identified its solu- 
tion cannot be far behind. By about the time the Third Plan was formulated, 
the critical significance of plan implementation had dawned upon the planners. 
The problem which was understood as one of “Reform of Public Administra- 
tion” and “Administrative Tasks and Organisation” in the First and Second 
Plans, respectively, came clearly to be recognised in the Third Plan as essential- 
ly one of plan implementation. This understanding underwent some improve- 
ment in the Fourth Plan and its importance has steadily increased since then.^ 

Notwithstanding these changes, which can be seen only as a result of a 
very minute scrutiny of the plan documents, the planners do not seem to 
have made much headway in actual practice in the sphere of ensuring more 
effective plan implementation. In “Approach to the Fifth Plan” the same old 
pleas and platitudes with respect to plan implementation are ritually repeated 
without any substantive steps or mechanism for plan implementation being in 
sight. It says: “The Fifth Plan will be judged by the results that we achieve. 
There is imperative need to evolve an appropriate set of policies and 
procedures for implementation.^” It goes on to say; “Bold initiatives are 
needed in institution building, policy making and the adoption of procedures 
to create and utilise capacities in the key and essential fields.”'^ Thus, it can 
be said that there is nothing in this respect to warrant a more sanguine 
attitude regarding better plan implementation now than before. 

INDIAN PLANNERS AND PLAN IMPLEMENTATION 

What is the position the Indian planners have taken with respect to the 
question of plan implementation in the various plan documents? As we 
indicated earlier, in the First and the Second Five Year Plans, the problems of 
plan implementation surfaces as one of public administration and its re-orien- 
tation to discharge the task of development administration. The Second 
Plan expresses explicit doubts about the capacity of public administration 
in this respect.^ 


“Government of India, Fourth Five Year Plan, New Delhi, Planning Commission, 
p. 107. 

‘^Government of India, Approach to the Fifth Platii New Delhi, Planning Commission, 
p. 59. 

h'&'cf., p. 60. 

®Governnrent of India, Second Five Year Plan, New Delhi, Planning Commission, 
p. 126. 
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It goes on to categorise “the principal administrative tasks” during the 
Second Five Year PJan and discusses the questions of improving integrity, 
economy and efficiency in administration. ^ Some attention is given to the 
problems of public enterprises. These views of the Planning Commission 
which tend to cover the question of plan impiementation do not show an 
understanding of the question in the context of the overall planning process 
and its various steps. Had it been so, there would have been an analysis of the 
mechanism for obtaining performance and results from the agricultural and 
private industrial sector according to the plan targets for these sectors. It 
should also have contained an analysis of the vast distribution sector which is 
so highly decentralised and dispersed. Even with respect to the organisational 
and management problems of public enterprises, the treatment would have to 
go beyond the question of forms of organisation, public accountability and 
financial and administrative procedures. Much more relevant would have 
been the question of agency, criteria, methods of communication and incen- 
tives for implementation of the decisions with respect to output, assortment, 
methods of production, wage structure, investment, inventories, replacements 
and building of various reserve funds, etc. In the name of operational auto- 
nomy with respect to day-to-day management, the basic and crucial economic 
decisions in the operation of existing capacities could not be left to an un- 
representative and self-perpetuating bureaucracy or to the vagaries of ‘un- 
planned’ decision-making. Even in the field of public administration, the 
discussions and formulations should proceed not in the form of general 
deficiencies of administration but in the form of alternative modes of function- 
ing of agencies responsible for specific tasks and a scheme of incentives related 
to results. In fact, one may wonder whether the nature and magnitude of 
planned tasks squared with the existence, nature, capabilities and motivation 
of agencies in many fields of economic activities. Once the problem is faced 
in the form of a distinct step in the process of planning, i.e., as the problem 
of ‘planning of plan implementation’, (which unfortunately has not been the 
case) one would expect all such questions to present themselves for decision- 
making by the planners. 

True, the Third Plan inched some distance towards a better understand- 
ing of the problem of plan implementation as a multi-level process and it is 
recognised that “there has to be cooperation between difierent agencies and 
an understanding of the purposes of the Plan and the means through which 
these are to be secured It also recognises the need for effective communi- 
cation and the exi.stence of special- problems regarding the private sector 
along with those of its vast unorganised segment. Then it adds: “By its 
very nature, a plan of development necessarily involves the setting of targets 


**Second Five Year Plan, op. cit., p, 127. 

^^Thircl Five Year Plan, op. cit,, p. 275 (emphasis added). 
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and subsequent appraisal of fulfilment. Targets may provide useful indicators 
of progress, and may make for concentrated effort, but equally important are 
the specific measures and policies needed to realise them and their sustained 
implementationV^^ As the italicised portions indicate, something which we 
are going to call 'planning of plan implementation’ was felt to be necessary. 

Realisation of targets alone is not sufficient; the measures and policies 
needed to realise them are also important. The question really is ; what was 
the impact of this new understanding? Was such planning of instruments, 
institutions and policies undertaken? Not only one does not find any indica- 
tion to this effect, but, on the contrary, there are indications of the persistence 
of the woolly approach. 

In a booklet entitled “The Planning Process”, published officially by the 
Planning Commission (1964), there is a separate chapter devoted to an analy- 
sis of implementation of the plan. At one place it reads : At no point is planning 
isolated from the responsibility for implementation, nor is implementation 
viewed as an independent responsibility which may be pursued in disregard of 
or in separation from the conditions laid down or accepted in the context of 
planned development.’'^ After speaking of the close mutual relation between 
planning and implementation, it is given out in the next paragraph, “the 
organisation of the Planning Commission facilitates its role as an advisory 
body functioning at the highest policy level without, however, being involved 
in the responsibilities of day-to-day administration.”^^ x^jg jg a clear indica- 
tion of confused thinking. Later on in the chapter there is a mixing up of the 
problems of plan formulation with those of implementation.’^'^ In none of the 
subsequent plans does one come across the results of planned means- 
selecting decisions. 

As indicated earlier, the Fourth Plan formulation of the problem of plan 
implementation was one better than the earlier ones. It said : “The proper and 
timely implementation of plans has great importance in the plamiing process 
and is facilitated if the necessary steps are taken at the stage of formulation 
itself . Listing the steps which facilitate plan implementation, it goes on to 
add: “These include the identification of organisations entrusted with 


i’*^Third Five Year Plan op. cit., p. 279 (emphasis added). 

^’^GovQmmcaX oflndisi. The Planning Process, New Delhi, Planning Commission, 1964, 
pp. 52-53 (emphasis added). 

p. 53 (emphasis added). 

'^■'Hbid., p. 61. The list of problems of plan implementation covers such items as “co- 
ordination between industry, transport and power, location and scale of enterprises and 
external economies in operation, programming of public sector, issues affecting determi- 
nation of wages”, etc. ■ 

^“Fourth Five Year Plan, op. c/r,, p. 107 (emphasis added). 
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particular aspects of implementation, establishment of specific responsibilities, 
determination of means or machinery through which these will be fulfilled, 
detailed planning for execution, development of information and control 
systems for appraising the progress as well as taking corrective action in 
time”.^*^ One would like to add some more activities which fall in the 
category of planning of plan implementation, some of which arise because of 
the institutional and functional peculiarities of Indian economic planning. 
However, in a document embodying a concrete plan meant for implementa- 
tion, one would not expect the theoretical formulation of the nature and scope 
of planning of plan implementation alone but definite results of such an 
exercise. As things were, no such thing was visible even in the Fourth Plan. 
On the other hand, the past mixing up of plan formulation and plan imple- 
mentation still persists. As we indicated earlier, no breakthrough seems to 
be in the offing even in the approach document of the Fifth Plan. 

The Fifth Plan draft is in many ways difterent from the earlier plans in 
respect of its treatment of the problem of plan implementation. While it is 
evident that much greater attention has been given to this a.spect, owing 
to the realisation of its critical significance, it is difficult to discover similar 
gains regarding the concept and analysis of implementation. Administrative 
problems, mainly relating to procedures, and based on the perception contain- 
ed in the reports of the Administrative Reforms Commission, constitute 
the central focus of the formulation concerning plan implementation. This 
analysis concerns the specific issues faced by the Central and State Ministries 
and public and private sector undertakings. The main theme, of course, is 
how to get the projects completed according to schedule in order to meet 
plan targets. Going into the details of the various existing and contemplated 
implementing agencies, their objectives, functions, organisational structures, 
procedures, etc., some sort of management manuals are prescribed in order 
to rectify some of the noticed shortcomings in the functioning of these units. 
Thus, the Planning Commission gets involved in a process of scrutiny and 
correction of the specific issues of internal management of the various public 
agencies. 

The most important global issues in the sphere of plan implementation 
raised by the Draft Plan are: the role of the State Industrial Development 
Corporations, creation of effective concurrent monitoring and evaluation 
system and the proposal regarding the creation of Area Development Autho- 
rities. For the rest, the plan implementation section of the Draft Plan seems 
to be concerned more with the preparation of management manuals for 
individual plan projects rather than with management of the plan. That is 
to say, while “the need for greater decentralisation of power and delegation 


^'T'ourlh Five Year Plan, op. ciL, p. 107 
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of aiithority”^'^ is stressed, as in the earlier plans, the actual exercise in the 
Draft amounts to central intervention in minute details about the day-to-day 
problems and procedures at the level of individual departments and enter- 
prises. The Draft Plan seems to be more concerned with the management 
of projects individually than with the management of the plan. 

It is true that all is not well with the functioning of individual depart- 
ments right from Central to district levels and with the public and private 
sector undertakings. A great deal remains to be done about toning up their 
administration and management. However, everything cannot be explained 
by this factor. Much of the trouble can be traced back to the planning 
exercise in which macro policies, instrumentalities and their roles, specifica- 
tion of relationship between the various organisations and institutional 
changes and innovations are not worked out in a clear and consistent manner 
with a view to securing the implementation of the plan. For example, the 
details about the functions of non-secretariat organisations such as the 
Director-General of Health Services and how to integrate them more fully 
with the concerned ministries and departments are important for operational 
efficiency. However, the more important functions are determination of 
structural and decision-making decentralisation and determination of instruc- 
tions-indicators schemes and their correlation with incentives schemes. It 
is in the process of answering the latter type of questions that viable and 
workable implementation patterns may get evolved and, given some other 
conditions, become operative. These questions fall in the category of what 
we call planning of plan implementation or management of plans. The 
Draft Fifth Plan completes the circle; from the earlier near non-recognition 
of the problem of plan implementation we now come round to the situation 
of attempting to take detailed operational decisions about implementation 
at the Central level. Earlier, it seemed to be the assumption that implementa- 
tion will take care of itself. Now the pendulum seems to have swung to the 
other extreme; leave as little as possible, non-prescribed, for the actual 
executants! Our contention is that the theoretical and conceptual framework 
for the understanding of plan implementation is one of the important factors 
which is at the root of the movement in circles we have witnessed on this 
issue. 

ENSURING EFFECTIVE PLAN IMPLEMENTATION 

We have surveyed the position taken by the Planning Commission 
on the crucial question of plan implementation. We have also seen how the 
Planning Commission itself considers shortcomings in this field as basic 


^ '^Government of India, Draft Fifth Five Year Plan, New Delhi, Planning Commission, 
p. 93. ^ 
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botilenecks preventing planning from becoming a really potent instrument of 
planned economic development. The question is: how to improve the per- 
formance of plans through overcoming the implementation bottleneck. While 
it may not be reasonable to pin hopes exclusively on more effective imple- 
mentation, it is our contention that a great deal can be done by bridging the 
chasm between plan-formulation and plan implementation through under- 
taking planning of plan implementation. Our main criticism of the planners’ 
position on implementation is that it has not consciously and operationally 
realised the nature and importance of planning of plan implementation 
which is a pre-condition for ensuring effective implementation. 

To understand the concept of planning of plan implementation and 
see its signihcance in covering the gap between plan targets and achieve- 
ments, let us briefly analyse the main steps in the planning process. This 
will enable us to see why does there arise the need for planning of plan 
implementation and what will be the consequences of neglecting this exercise. 

The planning agencies are expected to produce a plan document for a 
specified period of time which embodies concrete programmes of investment, 
production and resource utilisation in consonance with plan objectives. 
However, it is not clearly, explicitly and operationally realised that the 
methods, modalities, institutions, policies and their inter-relations, which 
will ensure the realisation of the concrete programmes contained in the plan, 
also need to be worked out as a part of the plan itself. The process of plan 
formulation consists of three inter-related steps : (i) goals-selecting 
decisions, (//} programmes-selecting decisions, and («7) instruments-select- 
ing or mechanism-devising decisions. 

Generally the goals-selection and programme preparation are taken 
to constitute the essence of planning. It is conveniently assumed that some- 
how the programmes prepared by the ‘planning’ agencies with a view to 
achieve given goals will be carried out by the implementing agencies. The 
instruments for or mechanism of implementation are to be selected by the 
‘implementors’ and are no direct concern of the ‘planners’. We argue against 
this position in the following paragraphs. 

The process of plan formulation cannot be said to be complete unless it 
also makes a choice of or indicates the criteria for choice with respect to 
instruments, methods and agencies capable of translating the planned tasks 
into reality according to the decisions of the planners. This is so for a number 

^®For this and the points which follow with respect to the concepts of “Planning of 
Plan Implementation” and “Plan Implementation”, see, Kamal Nayan Kabra, “Role of 
Price Mechanism As a Tool of Plan Implementation in a Planned Economy”, unpublished 
Ph.D, Thesis of the University of Delhi (1972), Chapter 2. 
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of reasons. The rationale for undertaking economic planning will be nullified 
if the planned tasks are to be accomplished anyhow and irrespective of costs. 
The elemental, spontaneous nature of economic activities, i.e., their unplanned 
nature, would remain in tact if plans are formulated without devising a' 
mechanism or mechanisms for implementation. 

Among the reasons why the Indian economy remains an unplanned one 
with the elemental, spontaneous nature of its economic activities, are the 
inadequacies and shortcomings amounting almost to absence of planning 
of plan implementation which arises, among other things, because of the 
confused understanding of the nature of plan implementation by Indian 
planners. Since there can be a number of alternative implementation 
mechanisms and the adoption of any particular mechanism will involve some 
specific consequences, economic planning will lose a lot of meaning if these 
choices were left indeterminate or unplanned. True, the medium-term plan 
will formulate the means of implementation in somewhat general terms which 
will have to be concretised through annual planning which, in turn, becomes 
the most important prop of the Government’s annual budget. 

The means or instruments-selecting decisions, which according to our 
formulation, constitute planning of plan implementation, and fall in the 
purview of economic planners, must be distinguished from the problems of 
internal organisation and management for various government departments, 
agencies, boards, commissions, authorities and corporations, private and 
cooperative agencies and joint sector units which are assigned the task of 
implementing various plan programmes according to the overall planning 
of plan implementation. 

This sort of a conceptual framework does not seem to be obtaining in 
the Planning Commission. A paper, ‘Implementation : A Conceptual Frame- 
work’, published in a Planning Commission publication, says: “Planning 
involves (/) identification of objective, («) establishment of premises and 
policies, and {Hi) the blue printing of a detailed plan of action in terras of 
manageable projects. Implementation involves (0 programming the indivi- 
dual projects, (//■) actuating or providing the necessary leadership, and 
{Hi) exerting the controls in order to examine whether work on the plan 
of action is proceeding as programmed”^®. One can easily see the strong 

^^Because of these inadequacies and shortcomings of planning of plan implementation, 
mainly because this step of the planning process is not even explicitly and clearly recognised, 
and because there has not been in practice an effort at this stage of the planning process, 
one may conclude that planning of plan implementation has been neglected in Indian 
planning. See earlier in the present paper for. an overview of Indian planners’ views on 
plan implementation. 

“OReghbir S. Basi, “Implementation.: A Conceptual Framework” in Plan Implementation, 
Delhi, Publications Division, 1964, p. 29. 
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influence of management science principles and concepts on this formulation 
and the close affinity which it bears to the PPB (Planning Programming- 
Budgeting) technique. Implementation in the sense of ‘the blueprinting of a 
detailed plan of action in terms of manageable projects’ involves various 
elements relevant for the manager of a project. These are important and 
legitimate questions for the personnel and agencies entrusted with specific 
responsibilities about plan programmes and/or projects. These programmes 
do not directly concern the Central planners. But there are some questions 
concerning overall, broad implementation mechanism (which, inter alia, 
would specify the agencies, communication modes, incentives and inter-rela- 
tions among the various agencies entrusted with plan implementation) which 
will have to be decided at the whole economy level by the planners. That is 
to say, there is a clear-cut distinction between deciding about the institutions, 
measures, their inter-relationships (planning of plan implementation) and 
the internal management problem of various organisations entrusted with 
the carrying out of their specific tasks arrived at on the basis of planning of 
plan implementation. 

Plan targets, it is true, may not be achieved because of things going wrong 
either with the planning of plan implementation or with the internal manage- 
ment problems of various organisations. That argues for the importance of 
both. Yet, the two do not merge into one as a consequence of their common 
source for importance. One may say that, broadly speaking, planning of plan 
implementation involves the perception and solution of a macro-level problem 
with respect to the organisational structure of the economy and its various 
sectors, modes of communication between the planners and executant organi- 
sations. The Planning Commission’s conception of implementation referred 
to earlier can be said to concern the internal management problems regarding 
structural or organisational forms, procedures, PPB, financial management, 
personnel policy, etc,, of governmental and autonomous public organisations. 
All these problems are traditional management problems. We may distin- 
guish planning of plan implementation problems from this group of questions 
which may be called ‘management of projects’ by calling our problems as 
one of ‘management of plans’. 

The concept of ‘management of plans’, as elaborated by John P. 
Lewis, is basically similar to what we understand by planning of plan imple- 
mentation. Noting the inherently centralised nature of plan formulation and 
the decentralised nature of implementation, Lewis goes on to say: “The 
question is how does the nation, or its agent, the Government, get this plethora 
of economic actors in the system to make the investments, produce the 


^^John, P. Lewis, “The Management of Plans : Planning Procedure”, in Pruthi, P.S. 
Surinder (eds.), Mamgement of Plans, op. cit. 
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products, distribute the incomes, serve the consumers and other end users, 
and otherwise perform the tasks which the plans, at least in a general way, 
call for them to do?”^^ A little further, he says: “At least in its most obvious 
sense, the ‘Management of Plans’ has to do with the means for making all of 
this (the Materials and Financial Balances) come about more or less on time, 
and in a way that is consistent with the values and institutions of Indian 
Society. 

Though our conception has a lot of similarity with the conception of 
Lewis, some basic differences crop up in following through the implications of 
the concepts. Lewis considers “the process of managing plans” to be “essen- 
tially procedural, not a substantive topic.”^^ in Lewis’s conception, “manag- 
ing plans by a system of indirection”^^ and “the advantages of the market 
as an engine of implementation”^^ play a very powerful role. To argue 
that choices with respect to such questions are ‘procedural’ matters, and not 
‘substantive’ ones, would imply that the consequences of one or the other 
set of decisions about institutions, organisations, their roles and responsibili- 
ties, etc., would be consistent with “the values and institutions of Indian 
society” or, for that matter, with those of any other society. To put it bluntly, 
were the questions regarding the management of plans to be non-substantive, 
procedural ones only, the neglect of this aspect in Indian planning would not 
have seriously mattered. In such a case, it would be beside the point to blame 
implementation for the poor yields from planning in India. Hence, we object 
to this contention. 

Planning of plan implementation or ‘management of plans’ is a basic 
issue, the neglect of which exercises a decisive influence on the nature, content 
and efficacy of Indian planning. One very important cause for the apparent 
disenchantment with planning, which is linked with the basic socio-economic 
basis of our planning, lies in the realm of neglecting and distorting the 
cpiestioii of plan implementation. Had the concept of planning of plan imple- 
mentation (centralised, conscious, ex-ante decision-making about institutions 
and organisation of the economy) been consistently and clearly spelt out, 
with every plan we would have been forced to undertake an exercise about the 
institutional restructuring which is an essential concomitant of planning 
exercise. This is an exercise which has been slipped under the carpet, inter 
alia, because of the confusions regarding the concept of plan implementation 
itself. An obvious lesson from the experience of planned economies has 


--.Tohn, P. Lewis, op. cit., p. 114 

•2hZj/V/., p. 113 
-^ibid., p. 120 
p. 123 
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not been fully and adequately learnt by our planners,-^ 

On the basis of the foregoing, it can easily be seen that 'planning of plan 
implementation’ and ‘plan implementation’ are two separate, distinct activi- 
ties. Their close relationship notwithstanding, practical and conceptual 
separateness of the two sets of activities must be recognised. While planning 
of plan implementation is an economic problem for social scientists, or a 
problem of planomics, plan implementation belongs to the domain of public 
administration, business administration, personnel management or, in general, 
to the domain of management and technical .sciences. Planning of plan 
implementation is the responsibility of economic planners. Even in the light 
of the social division of labour which has come to prevail at the present 
juncture, the separateness of economic planners and economic administrators 
is well recognised. Hence, plan implementation does not belong to the sphere 
of activities earmarked for economic planners. Nevertheless, the information 
emanating from plan implementation forms the basic information input 
indispensable for the various steps of the process of plan formulation 
because decisions are to be implemented and the situations emerging from 
the implementation of decisions provide the basis and ground for further 
decision-making; that is to say, decision-making and implementation have 
intimate feedback relationships. On the basis of the preceding discussion, 
it should be possible to see how plan formulation and plan implementation 
are distinct but inter-related activities and how in the absence of planning of 
implementation, actual plan execution or implementation would suffer to the 
extent of nullifying the basic rationale of economic planning. If a real break- 
through is sought to be achieved in realising the potential of economic 
planning (both as determining the unifying-harmonising-framework for 
various macro and micro-policies and instruments and as planning itself as a 
micro-instrument for speedingeconomic development in India), then planning 
of plan implementation has to be undertaken. This may require that the 
range, scope and intensity of planning will have to increase. Consequently, 
the complexity and magnitude of planning of plan implementation will tend 
to increase. The point is that if the planning of plan implementation is under- 
taken even on the existing scale and level of economic planning, it will bring 
in two types of gains. On the one hand, the potentialities of planning will be 
realised more fully. This will make for more realistic target-setting and 


Jn Papers Relating to the Formulation of the Second Five Year Plan, Planning 
Conrmission, ,1955. There were papers by B.N. Ganguli, “Institutional Implications of a 
Bolder Plan with special reference to China’s Experience” (pp, 530-550) and S.R. Sen, 
“Organisation and Techniques of Economic Planning in the USSR with special reference 
to Agriculture” (pp. 601-629) which indicated efforts in the directions of drawing organisa- 
tional, institutional and instruments — ^I'elating lessons from the experience of planned 
economies. It is not known whether such exercises were continued later. In any case, at 
practical level, there was not much evidence of such an exercise, 
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reduce the hiatus between targets and achievements. On the other hand, this 
process will not allow the blame for poor results being laid at the doors of 
implementation process (because it makes implementation more effective) 
and thus focus on the modest scale and level of planned effort undertaken so 
far, as also on the greater potential which remains untapped. Thus, in the 
short-run, we can have better implementation and, in the long-run, can move 
toward enriching the range, scope and intensity of planning to make a greater 
contribution to the process of economic development. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that in the absence of planning of plan 
implementation, failures are in-built in Indian planning. Without adequate 
attention to this aspect, plan execution suffers and even when the targets are 
attained, the costs, real and monetary, may be unreasonable. In fact, the 
confusion between objectives and instruments, caused by the inadequacies 
of planning of plan implementation, will have adverse impact even on the 
formulation of various plan programmes because the resource base would 
not be properly known and in the absence of the confidence generated by an 
understanding of the means for implementation, there is likely to be a 
tendency for setting up low targets. It is easy to see that many inefficiencies 
will flow from ad hoc, piecemeal and random choice of instruments and 
methods without coordinated, conscious, decision-making in this field. 
An evaluation of the various alternative modes and mechanisms of plan 
Implementation will not only help in avoiding waste, duplication and bottle- 
necks, but may also enable the planners to discover hidden potentials for 
achieving the objectives of the plans. 
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T he Administrative Reforms Commission, in its report on. Personnel 
Administration, had recommended that a committee should be set up to 
go into the question of devising better methods of recruitment and reviewing 
the syllabus of the examinations held for top administrative services. In 
its report on the functioning of the Union Public Service Commission, the 
Estimates Committee of Parliament had also suggested that a thorough review 
should be made of the recruitment system followed by the UPSC. In pursuance 
of these recommendations, the UPSC has constituted a six-member committee 
on “Recruitment Policy and Selection Methods” under the chairmanship of 
Dr. D.S. Kothari, with other eminent persons in the fields of education and 
administration as its members. The terms of reference of this committee 
include, amongst others, the following issues; (1) review of the scheme of 
IAS, etc., examinations; (2) adequacy of the existing personality tests, (3) 
additions or deletion, to the list of subjects included in the examinations, 
and (4) arrangements for a review at regular intervals of the syllabi of subjects 
prescribed for the various examinations. 

With a view to collecting detailed information for this purpose, the 
committee had issued a questionnaire and called for views and suggestions 
from the various Ministries and departments of the Government as well as 
from public bodies. The following aspects of this problem, amongst those 
covered by the questionnaire, are proposed to be dealt with in this article : 

(/) The knowledge, skills and other qualifications expected of persons 
joining the higher administrative services*, in. the context of the 
tasks of national development, social objectives, etc. 

(//■) The merits and deficiencies of the present selection methods in 
relation to the present tasks and the likely new trends. 

(///) Suggestions for improvement of the present scheme of the 
combined competitive examination known as (IAS, etc., 
examination). 

(/v) The need for modifying the range of subjects included in the 
scheme of the combined competitive examinations. 

* These include what are at present called the AlUndia Services, the Indian Foreign 
Service and the Central Services Class k 
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“The business of Government is government and not business”, some- 
one had said rhetorically to criticise the recent trend of more and more 
control of business by the Government, not only in the socialist countriag but 
even in a country like the USA. There was perhaps considerable force in this 
argument till 40 or 50 years ago when businessmen managed business, and 
Governments governed countries, each leaving the other more or less alone. 
And it was this period that saw the rise of the ‘civil servant’, later on to be 
denigrated as a ‘bureaucrat’. 

The very term civil servant brings forth different reactions from different 
sections of the society. To a scholar and historian the term is as old as two 
thousand years, for it was the great philosopher Plato who envisaged the 
idea of a civil service and exhorted its members “neither to consider nor enjoin 
their own interest but that of the subjects on behalf of whom they exercise 
their craft”. That was why Plato wished to prevent his civil servants from 
owning land, houses, gold or silver and mingling with their fellowmen lest 
they become “householders and cultivators instead of guardians, and hostile 
masters of their fellow citizens rather than their allies.” 

RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 

A serious thought to the problem of recruitment and training of civil 
servants was given for the first time in recent years by the Fulton Committee 
appointed by the British Government to review the entire spectrum of prob- 
lems connected with this subject. The Committee, in its report published in 
1968, brought into the limelight the ‘generalist v,?. specialist’ controversy 
which has generated more interest in the field of Government administration 
than any other single report in recent times. Making far-reaching recornmen- 
dations, which included the establishment of a Civil Service Department to 
take over the personnel function exercised by the Treasury, creating a Civil 
Service Academy for post-entry training, and appointing technically qualified 
personnel in policy-making positions in the higher ranks of the bureaucracy, 
the Fulton Report made a strong case for relating jobs to organisational 
objectives and the use of increased professionalism. The essence of the Fulton 
theme was that the cult of the administrative class is obsolete. In India the 
Administrative Reforms Commission almost took a leaf out of the Fulton 
Report and made an equally strong plea for the replacement of ‘generalists’ 
by ‘specialists’. 

The other side of the picture has been presented with equal force by 
Frederick C. Mosher^ who finds the overweening influence of professionals in 
the United States civil services equally dangerous for its continued efficiency. 

^Frederick C. Moher, Democracy and the Public Service, London Oxford University 
Press, 1968. 
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In this, he is supported by Paul'Appleby, who has stated that there is no single 
problem in public administration equal to ^‘the reconciliation of the increasing 
dependence upon experts within an enduring democratic reality”. Strengthen- 
ed by Appleby’s views, Mosher considers professionalism as a serious threat 
to the two democratic ideals of civil service, \iz., wide access to public employ- 
ment through merit, and responsiveness to political direction. While many 
may doubt if a specialist can ever have the breadth of vision, so necessary 
either in a developing nation like India (or a developed nation under social 
strain like the U.K.), can one be sure that the ‘non-specialist’ would be any 
less parochial? Since the evidence collected by the Fulton Committee, Admi- 
nistrative Reforms Commission, and other experts on this subject is non- 
empirical, and therefore inconclusive, we seem to be left with the problem 
on our hands without a solution. But this need not be so. 

We may accept the Fulton thesis that the absence of professionalism in 
the civil service reduces an administration to a state of impotence, and also 
the opinion of other experts that professionalism poses a distinct threat to 
democratic control. The solution to the problem is, as in many other cases, 
a via-media, the golden mean, between generalism and specialism. The 
bureaucrat often lacks the knowledge and technical skill required for certain 
jobs; the technocrat, on the other hand, may not have had the time or 
opportunity to develop certain qualities needed in some assignments; but 
there will certainly be a large number of persons amongst both bureaucrats 
and technocrats who have the aptitude for acquiring and developing the 
knowledge, the skill and conceptual ability that they may be lacking. The 
need of the day is, therefore, neither for the mere ‘bureaucrat’ nor the ‘techno- 
crat’ but the ‘adminocraf, who would have qualities that make a successful 
‘manager’ whether in a Government department or a public sector under- 
taking. 

In the light of the observations made above, we may examine what 
knowledge, skills and other qualifications are expected of entrants to the 
higher administrative services. In the first instance, it must be admitted that 
the candidates joining the All-India and Central Services should possess an 
in-depth knowledge of the Indian social milieu— historical background, basic 
facts about the economic situation within the country and abroad, and a 
general ‘feel’ of the overall socio-economic trends in the world at large. As 
regards the quality of mind and personality^ a scientific bent of mind that 
considers cause and effect relationship (instead of coming to conclusions on 
the basis of a priori assumptions or mental stereo-types), sharp perception, 
analytical capacity for categorisation and calculated decisions, should be 
considered to be the very essential attributes expected of persons joining any 
of the top Government services. Emphasis should however be on, testing of 
altitudes and mental qualities rather than on testing of knowledge and skills, 
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since the latter can be acquired and developed to a certain extent while in 
service. 

The motivation for functioning in official capacity would differ sub- 
stantially from the motivation which drives individuals who appear for 
competitive examinations. In view of this, any emphasis on testing motiva- 
tional patterns of a candidate would not be very fruitful. The qualities of mind 
and personality traits are however very important and some of the aspects 
which should receive special attention are: 

(1) Ability to comprehend a problem in totality after comprehending 
all data available and required, 

(2) sympathetic and humane approach towards those who are likely 
to work under the officer, and 

(3) integrity of a high order, 

SELECTION OF THE CIVIL SERVANTS 

Having determined the objectives for the recruitment policy, we may 
now proceed to examine what changes are necessary in the existing selection 
methods. The system of recruitment to the higher echelons of administrative 
services by a competitive examination dates back to the pre-Independence 
era. From the time the first competitive examination for Indian Civil 
Service was held in India in the 1920s, the syllabus has been revised from 
time to time on various considerations. World War 11 interrupted, the 
recruitment to the Indian Civil Service and no competitive examinations were 
held from 1944 to 1946. In 1947 the system of holding a combined competi- 
tive examination for recruitment to the Indian Administrative Service, Indian 
Police Service and other Central Services was introduced for the first time. 
This practice is still continuing except for the modifications that have been 
made with, regard to the syllabus, /.<?., the subjects included in the compulsory 
and optional list, the marks for the viva voce, the methodology for conducting 
personality test, etc. At present the various All-India and Central Services are 
divided into three categories for the purpose of recruitment by combined 
competitive examinations as given below: 

Category I : (/') Indian Administrative Service. 

(//) Indian Foreign Service. 

Category II : Indian Police Service. 

Category III : A large number of Central Class I and Class II Services of 
‘non-technica,r nature. Combined competitive examination 
is held for what are considered as ‘technical’ services, i.e., 
various engineering services. 
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Since this article is concerned mainly with the recruitment policy for the 
selection of ‘non-technical’ administrators, we will confine ourselves to a 
discussion of the combined competitive examination called the ‘IAS, etc., 
examination’. 

The rules for holding competitive examinations for recruitment to 
the Indian Administrative Service and other All-India and Central Govern- 
ment Services, as originally framed after Independence, seem to be more 
‘status’ oriented than ‘job-description’ oriented. This needs to be rectified in 
the light of modern management and organisational theories according to 
which educational and other qualifications of a prospective recruit to a service 
must match the requirements of the tasks he has to perform, and not be 
determined by other considerations. There is, therefore, no justification for 
the classification of All-India and other Central Government Services into 
categories on. the basis of status or pay structure as these distinctions are 
themselves a matter of anachronism. The first need, therefore, appears to 
be re-categorisation of the various services on the basis of job description, 
which may broadly be done as under; 

Category / : Services requiring special aptitude and personality for diplo- 

macy and public relations. 

Category JI : Services requiring managerial capabilities involving admini- 
strative supervision over large number of supervisors and 
staff. 

Category III : Services requiring a higher standard of physical fitness and 
aptitude for enforcing ‘law and order’. 

Category IV : Services requiring knowledge and/or aptitude for financial 
management. 

On the basis of this classification, the All-India and Central Govern- 
ment Services under consideration can be grouped as under: 


Category I : (1) The Indian Foreign Service 

(2) The Central Information Service, Class I 
Category II : (1) The Indian Administrative Service 

(2) The Indian Ordnance Factories Service, Class I 

(3) The Indian Postal Service 

(4) The Indian Railway Traffic Service 

(5) The Military Lands and Cantonments Service 
Category III ; (1) The Indian Police Service 

(2) The Delhi and Andaman & Nicobar Islands Police 
Service 

(3) The Indian Customs & Central Excise Service 
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Category IV : (1) The Indian Audit & Accounts Service 

(2) The Indian Defence Accounts Service 

(3) The Indian Income Tax Service 

(4) The Indian Railway Accounts Service 

(Note : The above categorisation includes Class I services only. 

Class 11 services can be similarly categorised.) 

It would be worthwhile elaborating the criteria by which these categories 
have been, suggested. No explanation for the first category of services requiring 
special aptitude for diplomacy and public relations appears to be necessary. 
The same comments apply to category III in which have been grouped services 
of a para military nature calling for more than average physical fitness, 
amenity to discipline and similar common characteristics. The main criteria 
for categories II and IV are indicated below. 

Category 11 

This covers a group of services whose members have invariably to hold 
managerial assignments either in Government departments like the railways 
and postal services, or in public sector undertakings, where they need special 
know'ledge and understanding of technical matters as well as human behaviour 
without which they cannot be successful managers. Their work consists 
primarily of ‘operating’ utility services, and involves considerable outdoor 
work of supervision and inspection. It is, therefore, necessary that they should 
have the aptitude required for this type of work and also possess a higher than 
average standard of physical fitness. 

Category JV 

In this category are grouped services whose members are essentially 
office executives, whose main job is financial management (including ‘probing’ 
of such management) requiring a specialised knowledge of modern methods of 
accounting and budgeting and also adequate general knowledge of the services 
or undertakings whose finances they have to manage or tax. 

The methodology of recruitment, i.e., the ‘plan of examination’ and 
personality and aptitude tests, has to be determined in accordance with this 
revised categorisation of services, based on the scientific and logical basis 
of job description or need based qualifications. The following recommenda- 
tions are made in this direction; . 

(A) Compulsory Subjects : UhllQ there can be no two opinions that 
persons recruited as civil servants should have developed “a desirable level 
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of critical thought, judgement and outlook”, the old idea that this could be 
gained by a study of subjects which comprise “a liberal education” appears 
to be now outdated particularly in view of the recommendations of the Fulton 
Committee, and the universal recognition of ‘science’ subjects such as 
‘numeracy’ as an essential qualification of civil servants. On this basis, it is 
considered that the compulsory subjects should comprise the following; 
(/■) Essay, (ji) General English, (///) General Knowledge, (/r) Everyday Science, 
and (v) Elementary Mathematics. 

The inclusion of elementary mathematics as a compulsory subject need 
not raise the objection that this would give an undue advantage to candidates 
having graduated with this subject; for, the same argument can apply at 
present to candidates who have graduated in English literature; and having 
accepted the importance of numeracy, there is no harm if those who are 
numerate gain a little advantage over others, in the same manner as those 
having a good personality gain some advantage in the viva voce. 

(B) Optional Subjects (Additional) : The rationale for candidates compet- 
ing for the IAS and IPS being required to offer two additional subjects is not 
quite clear. If the present arrangement is on the basis that these two services 
are considered more important than the others, which itself is an argument 
liable to serious doubt, it is still not clear why all candidates appearing at the 
same examination should not have to answer the same number of papers. 
Even if it is conceded, for the sake of argument, that the best candidates are 
to be selected for the IAS and IPS, this can be done on the result of the 
whole examination the ‘plan’ of which is common for all. The existing arrange- 
ment, in fact, appears to beg the question of the superiority of the Indian 
Administrative and Foreign Services by making out a case that entrants 
to the.se services have to go through a tougher examination. Lastly, there is a 
vast number of young men with masters degrees who appear for the competi- 
tive examination but they do not gain any advantage of their additional 
academic qualifications since they have to compete on equal terms with others 
who do not possess them. It is, therefore, recommended that all candidates 
competing for all the Class I services including IAS and IPS should be 
required to select two additional subjects, one of which should be a ‘higher’ 
or ‘advanced’ subject (master’s degree standard) and the other to be selected 
by option as shown below: 

Category I : (1) International relations 

(2) Indian philosophy 

(3) Indian arts and culture 

(4) Indian economics 
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Category IP. 

(!) 

The Selection of Indian Adminocrats 

Public administration 


(2) 

Industrial relations 


(3) 

Business management 


(4) 

Computer programming 

Category III: 

(1) 

Public administration 


(2) 

Constitutional law 


(3) 

Jurisprudence 


(4) 

Social science 

Category IV: 

(i) 

Statistics 


(2) 

Law of taxation 


(3) 

Company law 


(4) 

Cost accounting.* 


The arrangement of subjects suggested above will necessarily mean that 
a candidate cannot take a ‘common’ examination for all the services as at 
present, but he will have to make a choice, and prepare himself accordingly. 
There should be no objection to this, provided wide publicity is given to the 
rules and regulations governing the competitive examination for recruitment 
to these services — an idea which has already been mooted. In fact, in view of 
the very large number of candidates aspiring to appear for competitive exami- 
nations, this procedure will ‘involve’ the candidates more seriously in the 
process of planning their career and preparing for the examinations. This 
will thus encourage the right type of young men to come forward as candidates, 
and discourage a great number of others who merely have a fling at the 
examination in the absence of anything else worth doing. 

(C) Interview Sl Personality Test: While the criticism levelled against 
prescribing minimum passing marks for personality test has some validity, 
the remedy does not seem to be the elimination of the minimum passing per 
centage, and certainly not the elimination of the interview as a means of 
testing a candidate’s personality. The remedy is to rectify the defects that may 
be existing in the present procedure. The science of personality and aptitude 
testing has now developed immensely, and the defence services in our own 
country are making considerable use of the modern techniques. While there 
is no doubt that an officer in the armed forces is called upon to display very 
high standards of leadership and decision-making during an emergency, such 
occasions are nevertheless very few in his total life. On the other hand, the 
managers of utility services, public undertakings and large industrial units 
in the public sector have to take major decisions and display outstanding 

*-Notc : (i) A subject selected from the above list may not be offiered in the ‘optional’ 
subjects also. 

(2) The standard of the syllabus for these subjects will bo diploma standard, 
i.e, proficiency that can be obtained by attending a one-year part-time course. 
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qualities of leadership almost throughout their career, particularly in a 
developing country like ours where resources are short, and have to be 
utilised with optimum efficiency. It is, therefore, essential that candidates 
competing for Class I services should be given a comprehensive test in their 
capability potentials before their recruitment is finalised. Since there will be 
some practical difficulties in arranging such elaborate tests for a large number 
of candidates appearing for the competitive examinations, the following 
procedure is recommended: 

(1) A viva voce test carrying 200 marks should be given to all candi- 
dates who, in the opinion of the UPSC, are within the range of 
consideration for recruitment to these services on the results of 
their written e^:amination. The number of candidates called for 
viva voce test may be roughly ten times the number of vacancies to 
be recruited in each service. 

(2) The candidates who, in the opinion of the UPSC, come within the 
range of selection by adding the marks obtained in the viva vocc 
test to those obtained in the written examination, should then be 
called upon to appear for a special aptitude-cum-personality test 
designed on the lines of those conducted by the armed forces. 
The final selection of the candidates for recruitment to the services 
may then be made on the basis of the grand total of the marks 
obtained by them in the written examination, the viva voce test 

- and the aptitude-cum-personality test. 

These tests will have to be designed with great care and refinement by 
a special group of experts consisting of able administrators, successful business 
executives, reputed management consultants and renowned psychologists. 
It is considered that the time, effort and expenditure involved in arranging 
these tests will be amply vindicated by selection of the proper type of young 
men for our civil services. 

CONCLUSION 

An effort has been made in the foregoing paragraphs to focus attention , 
on a subject of considerable importance. Public administration and services 
in this country are going to need in future, in the words of an eminent 
administrator, “a large number. of men with intellect, knowledge, integrity, 
character, courage and devotion of the highest order”. It will be task of the 
UPSC to select the right type of adrainocrats so that all our plans for socio- 
economic welfare may be effectively organised and implemented. 


MANAGING PATIENT SATISFACTION 

IN HOSPITALS 

K.G. Agrawal 

W ITH the growing community consciousness about hospital services, 
expectations about the hospital performance are also rising. Hospitais 
are being reoriented from just being the centres for medical care and treatment. 
They are today expected to be more community oriented. There is now a 
greater pressure of work for the already overworked hospital personnel with 
the steep rise in population. Rising costs are not matched with wage increase 
which has led to trade unionism among doctors, nurses and other categories 
of hospital staff. Newspapers, political leaders and the community in general 
have a feeling that hospital performance is not matched with its resources. 
Patient satisfaction is going down with the rise in inefficiency among hospital 
personnel. Dissatisfaction of the patients visiting the State run hospitals has 
been given wide publicity in the Press in recent years. Now, this is the time to 
empirically find out ways to measure hospital efficiency and the various factors 
contributing to patient dissatisfaction. 

Tn an exploratory study, the author’’-' had tried to find a connection 
between functionality of social systems and organisational productivity. 
The samples used for this were drawn from three general hospitals in Delhi. 
Being an exploratory study the emphasis was on developing a research metho- 
dology for such an investigation. Patient satisfaction being a fluid concept, 
was generally thought to be beyond measurement; hence appropriate tools 
which could measure this concept were first standardised. In this study several 
measures of patient satisfaction were developed. It was found that patient 
satisfaction had two major dimensions, viz., medical care and hospital 
service. Hospital eflectiveness was also measured through a specialised 
semantic differential known as ‘hospital differential’. Three major factors of 
hospital effectiveness, i.e., efficiency, evaluation and emotive climate, were 
identified. Similarly, several other measures were developed for measuring 
inter-role differences, social system, community image and several other 
aspects of organisational behaviour in the hospital set-up. 

Since the previous study did not use systematically drawn samples, it 

* A. Timmappaya, U. Pareek, S.N. Chattopadhyay, and K.G. Agrawal, Patient Satisfac- 
tion and Ward Social System, New Delhi, National Institute of Health Administration & 
Education, 1971. 
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was thought appropriate to have a more systematic sample drawn and then 
replicate the previous study. This could give us enough confidence for 
generalisation of the results. The findings of such a study could also provide 
scope for making recommendations for implementation in other hospitals. 

SURVEY SAMPLE 

Hospital Sampling 

The study was confined to the general hospitals in Delhi and this for 
several reasons : (1) Delhi has a large number of general hospitals managed 
by various agencies like public trusts, municipality, State and Union Govern- 
ments and the missions. (2) Delhi has hospitals of different sizes. (3) It is 
possible here to draw stratified random samples of the hospitals. 

In this survey, the hospitals were stratified on a set criteria based on the 
number of beds. A hospital with the number of beds up to 100 was classified 
as small; a medium size hospital had beds between 101 to 250 and large 
hospitals were those with 251 and more beds. There were 20 general hospitals 
in Delhi at the time, of which 10 were small and 5 each of medium and large 
size. A 25 per cent proportionate random sample was drawn Ixom each of the 
three strata of hospitals. Since we had already studied one large, one medium 
and one small hospital during our exploratory study, only one large, one 
medium and three small hospitals were selected for the present study .The 
study covered patients both from outdoor and indoor departments. Patients 
in the casualty department could not be interviewed when they came in for 
obvious reasons; they were interviewed when they were transferred to the 
wards. Those who left the hospital after visiting the casualty were left out. 

Sampling of Patients 

O.P.D. ; A large number of patients visit the O.P.D. every day. It 
was not possible to interview all of them because of the limited resources at 
our disposal. It was decided that one day’s average attendance would be 
taken as a representative sample of the O.P.D. patients. Even this was 
revised when it was found that there were no day-to-day variations in the 
response of the patients and hence 50 per cent of one day’s attendance was 
conveniently taken as representative sample. The study was carried out for 
three to six weeks in each hospital. 

Indoor Patients : Indoor patients were interviewed at the time of dis- 
charge from the hospital or when it was decided by the physician attending on 
them to discharge them from the hospital. The bed occupancy rate, calculated 
over a period of two years, was taken as a representative sample of the indoor 
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patients. In hospitals where the bed occupancy was 100 per cent, the sample 
was the same as the number of beds in that hospital. On an average, 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent patients were discharged each week from the hospitals. 

Stajf Sample 

Ward staff dift'ered in strength from hospital to hospital. In small 
hospitals there were very few employees and hence only a 100 per cent sample 
could be taken as representative while in large and medium size hospitals a 
50 per cent sample was thought to be quite appropriate. 

Visitors Sampling 

Visitors attending on the patient, or other relatives and friends visiting 
him, were interviewed for assessing their opinion about the hospital effective- 
ness. 

INSTRUMENTS OF SURVEY 

A number of tests and instruments were used in collecting data for the 
present study. These instruments were ; (1) hospital social system inventory, 
(2) patient satisfaction (doctor and nurse) questionnaire, (3) patient satisfac- 
tion interview schedule (indoor), (4) patient satisfaction interview schedule 
(O.P.D.), (5) hospital differential for hospital effectiveness (patients — indoor), 

(6) hospital differential for hospital effectiveness (patients — O.P.D.), and 

(7) community image of hospital. 

It is difficult to describe each of the instruments used in the study 
(for details please see Hospital and its People : A Social Psychological 
Exploration). 

RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 

The results of the study are divided into two broad heads: (1) subjec- 
tive world of the patient, and (2) hospitals: organisational behaviour. 

In the subjective world of the patient, the sick role, the self-concept 
of the patients, patient satisfaction and hospital effectiveness will be discussed. 

One of the officers of the project volunteered to get admitted in a small 
hospital for participant observation. He stayed there for 60 hours as a patient 
and only the incharge of the hospital knew about it. His observations were 
very useful for formulating this study. He also made observations in the 
O.P.D. of a large hospital while visiting that hospital as a patient. 
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It is frequently observed in our hospitals, especially in the large 
hospitals, that some patients move from one hospital to another without 
any specific reason. They are not satisfied with any one department or 
consultant. This might be because of their self-concept. A study was made 
of this phenomenon, both in the indoor department and the O.P.D., and it 
was found that the self-concept of these patients differed quite interestingly. 
The self-image of the problem patient — as these patients could be called— 
was of an excitable, fickle, heavy, strong person while a non-problem patient 
had a self-concept of an easy, happy, inferior, religious but relaxed person. 

The self-concept of patients in all the hospitals was also studied and it 
was observed that the self-image of patients visiting the O.P.D. was slightly 
tender-minded, conformist, quite normal and slightly relaxed. Some instances 
in the self-image of various sizes of hospitals varied but it is difficult to explain 
why these differences were there - may be the size of hospitals determined the 
kind of people visiting them. 

While comparing the small and medium size hospitals for the O.P.D. 
satisfaction, it was found that there were significant differences in areas like 
getting injections, medicines, etc.; behaviour of hospital staff; enquiry; 
seating arrangement etc.; and faith in the doctor. The comparison of a small 
with a large hospital indicated significant differences in the location of the 
place; laboratory examination, getting injections etc.; behaviour of staff; 
time taken in consultation; seating arrangement etc. ; opportunity to explain 
to the doctor and enquiry about disease. Comparison between the medium 
and large hospitals indicated a significant difference in areas related to medical 
treatment; faith in the doctor; and opportunity to explain to the doctor. 

In the indoor wards, the patient satisfaction rate varied from hospital 
to hospital. One case each from all the five hospitals, with the lowest patient 
satisfaction rate, was analysed and it was seen that all these five patients were 
not at all satisfied with the communication of diagnosis and treatment by the 
doctor. The other main areas of dissatisfaction were: the ward in general; 
difficulties in calling for the nurse; departmental coordination ; experience 
during the stay. This indicates that the dissatisfaction of the patient on 
medical care aspects, especially from the doctor, also resulted in dissatisfaction 
in the other areas of hospital service. The three types of hospitals were 
compared for the various items or areas of patient satisfaction. Rank orders 
showed that in the small and large hospitals, the patients were most satisfied 
with the doctor’s behaviour but in the medium size hospital, the rank was 10. 
For the ease of admission, the rank was 2 and 1.5 In. small and medium size 
hospitals respectively, but, for the large hospital, the rank was 5.5. This can 
be explained ; the larger hospitals in Delhi have the largest rush for admission 
while in the small hospitals there is no rush, at all and in the medium size 
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hospital, included in the sample, there were very few people who sought 
admission, since the care in the ward was not so good. This hospital employed 
very few full time doctors. Mostly, doctors looking after patients were visit- 
ing consultants who did not care much for the general ward patients. Medi- 
cal care got the rank of 4 and 3 in the small and large hospitals respective- 
ly while in the medium size hospital, the rank was 12 which supports the 
earlier contention that the care in the medium size hospital was poor. 
Similarly, the doctor’s interest in the case got the rank of 3 and 4 respectively 
in the small and large hospitals but in the medium size hospital the rank was 
6.5. The lowest rank, /.c., 1 8, in the medium size hospital was of the experience 
during stay; in the small and large hospital, the rank was 16. It appears that 
patients in the general ward were not much satisfied with their stay in any of 
the hospitals in the sample. Patients visiting these hospitals were generally 
from the weaker sections of the society for whom each day’s stay in the 
hospital meant wages lost and cost them also in terms of what their family 
had to bear in visiting them or for paying for the medical bills. Secondly, 
staying in a hospital is somehow associated with the education and economic 
condition of the patient i.e., poorer the patient, less satisfied he is with the 
medical care. For some reason or the other, the results have consistently 
given the impression that there is discrimination practised by the hospital 
authorities based on the status of the patient. For these reasons, it is true that 
no patient would be satisfied with his stay in any hospital. 

When comparisons between the small hospitals were made, it was 
observed that there were hardly any differences between them in the sample. 
The rank was almost the same; these hospitals were also correlated as far as 
the various areas of patient satisfaction were concerned. Analysis of variance 
between all the five hospitals on the overall patient satisfaction rate showed 
that the small hospitals did not vary among them.selves. Significant differen- 
ces were, however, observed between all the three small hospitals and the 
medium size hospitals; and also betwen the large hospitals and the medium 
size hospitals. 

It goes to show that the small hospitals are almost similar as far as the 
patient satisfaction rate is concerned. But there are differences between these 
hospitals and the medium size hospitals. Perhaps the medium size hospital 
being run by a trust might have a different kind of system of functioning which 
made it different from the other hospitals, which were mostly public hospitals 
either run, by the Union Government or the municipal corporation; and this 
might have resulted in significant differences in the patient satisfaction rate. 

HOSPITAL : ORGANISATIONAL BEHAVIOUR 

Medium size hospitals had significant diflferences with the small and 
large hospitals on the social system. On this point no significant differences 
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were observed among the small hospitals on overall scores. But significant 
differences among these hospitals were observed on certain individual 
variables. For e.xample, there were differences observed in appreciation by 
the superior, working hours, superior’s help, doctor’s job, sweeper’s role, 
promotion, benefits, work assignment, criticism, conflict resolution, 
improvement in method of working, etc. There were also some significant 
differences observed between the small and medium size hospitals on varia- 
bles like chances of promotion, purpose of work, people, policies and 
conditions, proper use of abilities, professional learning, willingness to conti- 
nue working, reputation of the hospital etc. Significant differences between 
the small and large hospitals were observed on variables like satisfaction with 
pay; decision-making; planning of activities; inter-personal relations; help 
from the superior; avoidance of problems; quality of patient care; nurse 
role performance; role clarity; rules; and conflict resolution. 

It was found that the areas where the differences between hospitals 
occurred were almost the same. As there is a relationship observed between 
the functioning of the social system and patient satisfaction, it is essential that 
attention should be paid to these areas. Most of these areas are such that they 
can be taken care of. Some of these areas can be manipulated through 
intervention strategies using social science methodologies. 

Staff Opinion 

’V^hen the doctors and nurses were asked to give their opinion about the 
areas of patient satisfaction, the results indicated that there were differences on 
several areas between the large and other hospitals. More equipments and 
freedom from political interference appeared to be necessary for improving 
patient satisfaction in general. There was also the need for better public 
relations work and for improving the efficiency of the class IV employees. 
In the medium size hospitals, need was felt for not only more equipment and 
freedom from political interference but also for more medicines, beds, etc. 
In the small hospitals, in addition to stopping political interference, the need 
was felt for additional beds, better public relations wmrk and more equipments. 

Visitor's Opinion 

Visitors were positive in their response to the care and service rendered 
by the doctors, the treatment given to patients and to the areas concerned 
with the nurses but were critical of things like food, ward, linen, sweeper’s 
behaviour, orderlies, etc. Here also it is perhaps true that the visitors were 
happy as far as the doctor care for the patient and treatment was concerned 
but they were not satisfied with the service aspect of the hospital. The patient 
being in most cases not able to observe things happening around him in the 
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hospital, and since the visitors and relatives took care of all the discomforts 
which came to the patient, the feedback given by the latter was not that bad. 
Visitors were perhaps in a better position to comment on the service aspect 
of the hospital. The patient being helpless, he could not probably be vocal 
on the discomforts he might have faced. 

IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of the results of the study, which has been done very 
systematically in the general hospitals, certain recommendations can be 
made for implementation in other general hospitals in the country. These 
recommendations, though based on empirical research, need to be tried first 
on an experimental basis in some hospital for implementation. Also, these 
recommendations are not such that can be implemented without the help and 
proper guidance of a consultant in applied social sciences dealing with the 
management of hospital system. These consultants would have to make 
organisational diagnosis of each hospital before they will be in a position to 
help the hospital to improve its management and thus effect a proper function- 
ing of the organisation. 

Any amount of input on the service aspect of the hospital, i.e., imp rove- 
ment of the building of the hospital, cleanliness, improving the linen, beds, 
etc. or improvement in the service of the class IV employees, is not going to 
improve the overall patient satisfaction. Patient satisfaction does not result 
only from the service aspect which is almost the same as the service given by a 
hotel to its guest. In a hospital, the patient does not come to enjoy the com- 
forts as a guest would expect to enjoy while staying in a hotel. These comforts 
are secondary for the patient, although quite necessary also; the most essen- 
tial thing for which a patient visits a hospital or is admitted to the indoor 
ward of a hospital, is the medical care. It is often observed that even in the 
small hospitals where the State is paying directly or indirectly for the up-keep 
of the hospital, the care given by the doctor is most impersonal. The doctor 
never cares to communicate to the patient properly. In most cases he even 
avoides saying ‘hello’ to the patient when going on the round. If a patient 
asks anything from the doctor while he is on the round, the doctor will not 
care to listen, or would not care to answ'er the query to the patient. In some 
diseases, it might be necessary not to disclo.se the correct state of the illness to 
the patient but in most illnesses it helps the patient in his recovery if he is 
told the right diagnosis and prognosis. It is sometimes observed that due to 
the carelessness of the medical staff, patients keep on staying in the hospital 
without any medical care. This kind of practice has to be discontinued and 
the doctors have to pay more attention to patients and they have to become 
less impersonal in their dealings. The distance created in the medical service 
by the doctors, or by whosoever is responsible for it between the doctor and 
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his patient, has resulted in the interference not only in the running or 
functioning of the hospital but also in the care given to the patient. One 
cannot accept the plea that doctors are not having enough time to pay 
personal attention to each patient. Even if this is true, then also they will 
have to work for longer hours so long as it is necessary to give personal 
attention to the patient and so long as we cannot employ many more 
doctors to take up their task. 

In our country, least attention is paid to the proper functioning of the 
hospitals. A few mission hospitals have started paying attention to the 
organisational aspect of the hospital. They are employing new methods of 
management. They have employed the service of management consultants 
and their experience has shown that the scientific methods of management 
help in solving many of the problems that the hospitals face today. Our 
study clearly shows that there exists an association between the productivity 
of the hospital and the hospital as an organisation (and also the hospital 
has a social system). Where the social system of the hospital is less functional 
it is observed that the productivity or the patient satisfaction rate in the 
hospital is also poor. In order to improve upon the productivity i.e., patient 
satisfaction, the organisation has to be improved upon. It has been observed 
that almost in all hospitals there exists distances between the various ward 
roles; these are status based distances. To put it in a simple language, it 
means that those who are highly placed maintain a social psychological 
distance with all the lower roles or with all the other persons working with 
them in a junior capacity. This means, that in no hospital is an individual 
in a lower position respected. It is almost common that the doctor is the most 
respected person in the hospital and he is also the most important person in 
the hospital. This is related to the status of the doctor, his salary and also 
his usefulness to the hospital. But we cannot igno're the usefulness of the 
other positions in the same hospital without whom the organisation cannot 
function. If we have to improve our hospital organisation, we have to pay 
more respect to the junior positions so that they also feel as partners in its 
functioning. The doctor is the person who is most benefited by the hospital, 
apart from the benefits he draws in terms of salary. He is the person who 
treats the patient and he is the person to whom the society pays all the 
compliments. He also in fact receives the compliments of the society for the 
services rendered by all other persons in the hospital. The doctor is not only 
better paid compared to other persons in the hospital but he is also the person 
on whom society invests the most in his making. In the making of a doctor it 
costs the nation Rs. 80,000 while in the making of a sweeper or a nurse or an 
orderly, the nation has to spend comparatively very little. Even then, the 
doctor draws most of the benefits from the hospital and ultimately from the 
community as a whole. This goes against justice being done to the other 
positions in the hospital. It is necessary that attention should be paid in the 
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hospitals to make the other category of hospital workers partners in the 
fruits of the services rendered by them. 

To summarise, it is observed that hospital effectiveness, which can be 
measured in terms of patient satisfaction, does not depend on the improve- 
ment of hospital service aspect alone but on the medical care aspect. Hospital 
elfectiveness has a positive association with the hospital social system. The 
hospital social system is almost the measure of its organisational health. It 
can, therefore, be concluded that for a greater hospital elfectiveness one needs 
to have healthier organisations. This can be effected with the help of social 
science interventions in these organisations. It is also observed that status 
based distances are maintained in hospitals which helps the doctor to reap the 
fruits of the hospital care imparted to the community. Some element 
of democracy must be introduced in the hospitals. This might take care of 
the alienation of hospital staff that we see all around these days. 




THE INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF OCEAN 
RESOURCES : A PREDICTIVE MODEL 

Naresh Dew an 

T he freedom of the seas in international law refers to the right of all 
nations to navigate and fish freely on the high seas without molestation 
by any nation in time of peace. During the Middle Ages, freedom of naviga- 
tion on the high seas was curtailed by maritime powers that asserted territorial 
sovereignty over different bodies of water. 

Due to the discovery, exploration and colonisation of new lands, there 
was a substantial growth in world trade. This growth of trade increased the 
challenges by other countries to such claims of territorial sovereignty. The 
Dutch jurist Hugo Grotius dealt the final blow to the legal basis of these 
territorial claims, Grotius, on the basis of Roman law, contended that the 
seas cannot constitute property because they cannot be occupied in the sense 
in which land can be occupied and they, therefore, are free to all nations and 
subject to none.^ 

In the early eighteenth century another Dutch jurist, Cornelis van 
Bynkershock, formulated the important principle of international law that 
the waters adjoining the shores of a country within the range of artillery on 
land are not included in the judicial meaning of the term “high seas”, but are 
under the sovereignty of the contiguous country. This principle was subse- 
quently adopted throughout the world. A distance of three miles from the 
coast was generally accepted until this was challenged in the twentieth century 
by some countries who changed their limits to 6, 12, or even 200 miies.^ 

In 1918, V/oodrow Wilson included “absolute freedom of navigation 
upon the sea, outside territorial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as 
the seas may be closed in whole or in part by international action for the 
enforcement of international covenants”, as one of the fourteen points for 
ending World War I. 

The Charter of the United Nations in 1945 included a provision similar 
to that in the League’s Covenant empowering the Security Council to 
institute, am ong other measures, partial or total interruptions of the sea 

■^“Oceans”, Funk and Wagnalls Encyclopaedia, 1973. 
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communications, including blockades, when necessary to maintain or restore 
international peace or security. 3 

The recent significant concern of the United Nations regarding the 
seabed~not only about its military but its economic potential — was inspired 
by one of the smallest member states, Malta, at the 1967 session of the General 
Assembly. Malta’s representative, Arvid Pardo, stressed the need for inter- 
national action to regulate the uses of the seabed and to ensure that the area's 
exploitation “ . . . would be for peaceful purposes only and for the benefit of 
all mankind”. He stressed: “In view of rapid progress in the development of 
new techniques by technologically advanced countries, it is feared that the 
situation will change and that the seabed and the ocean floor, underlying the 
seas beyond present national jurisdiction, will become progressively and 
competitively subject to national appropriation and use. This is likely to 
result in . . . the exploitation and depletion of resources of immense potential 
benefit to the world, for national advantage of technologically advanced 
countries”.'^ 

The increasing awareness of the international community to all the 
aspects of marine environment led to the establishment of the Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of the Seabed. This Committee’s work from 1968 has 
resulted in significant decisions by the General Assembly: 

(1) The seabed beyond national jurisdiction is now regarded as “the 
common heritage of mankind”; 

(2) its exploitation should be for the benefit of mankind as a whole; 
and 

(3) pending establishment of an international regime, states and 
persons are bound to refrain from exploiting the area’s resources 
and no claim to any part of the area would be recognized. 

Although the problems of drawing the line between national and inter- 
national waters coupled with the establishment of an acceptable international 
regime to control, moderate and regulate the discovery, exploitation and usage 
of the seabed resources pose diflicult questions, it is possible for us to foresee 
some progress towards it in the near future especially after the adoption of 
the above points in principle. Moreover, the acute shortage of land resources 
and growing population will help even out differences which will hinder 
progress towards the set goals. 


lASiXiom, Charter of the United Nations, Axt. 42. 

'^United Nations, Sea-Bed— A Frontier of Disarmament , New York, 1972, p. 5, 
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SCARCITY OF LAND RESOURCES 

Only the long range approach to world economic needs can balance 
the overshadowing effects of the present-day decline in the availability of 
land resources and raw material. 

Since the beginning of the Christian era, population grew very slowly 
until recently. Most of the gains made during good harvests and times of 
peace were negated in periods of crumbling empires, social disorganisation, 
famines and epidemics. But the control of disease and the general prosperity 
of the post-industrial Revolution era has resulted in such exceptional grow'th 
in population that conservative U.N. figures show that by the year 2000, 
the world population will be 6.9 billion — i.e., 2.8 times of 2.5 billion in 1950.^ 
These figures indicate the magnitude of demand that wifi be placed on the 
limited land resources which even currently prove insufficient. 

The question of the uneven growth of population in the different world 
regions and the random location of resources add up to magnify the problem 
of effective resource distribution beyond national and ideological boundaries. 

This phenomenal growth of population coupled with the “rising expec- 
tations” of the masses will obviously place disproportionate strain on 
resources available from only 29 per cent of the earth area, the land, 

Although the transformation of the potential energy of mineral resources 
into useful work is a tribute to man’s ingenuity, it simultaneously involves the 
diffusion and depletion of the potential energy — the aggregate availability 
of land minerals being finite. This has led to the theory that declining 
availability and increasing prices will create economic (and other) chaos, 
as a result of the cumulative reaction on all industries. 

RESOURCE POTENTIAL OF THE OCEANS 

The oceans cover about 71 per cent of the earth surface. The mineral 
resources of the sea have only recently begun to be known to man. The seabed 
is so enormous that the supply of several metals is abundant, but it ib: difficult, 
if not impossible , to extract these minerals. 

Today the major minerals being obtained from the seabed (and 
sea water) are magnesium, bromine and sodium chloride or salt. Phosphorite 
is a mineral known to be available on the sea floor, which has potential use as 
an agricultural fertilizer. Much interest has been recently expressed in 


®“Popiilation”, Funk and Wagnalls Encyclopaedia^ 1973. 
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manganese nodules, which are spherical concretions evenly and thinly spread 
on the seabed. These nodules contain about 20 per cent manganese., 10 per 
cent iron, 0.3 per cent copper, 0.3 per cent nickel, and 0.3 per cent cobalt.^ 

The topographical characteristics of the ocean floor are important in 
determining the availability of minerals from the ocean floor. Menard and 
Smith catagorised the ocean floor into the following subdivisions T 


Subdivision 

Per cent of 
total area 

Appro.x. median 
depth 

continental shelf 

■ 15.3 

less than 1 km. 

continental rise 

5.3 

2.5 km. 

mid-ocean ridges 

32.1 

4.0 km. 

ocean basins 

41.8 

5.0 km. 

island arcs and trenches 

1.7 

4.0 km. 

unclassified (volcanoes, etc.) 

3.2 


small ocean basins 

— 

2.0 km. 


The continental shelf is the shallow region adjacent to the continents, 
generally less than 200 meters in depth ; these merge into the continental slopes 
or rise, which are regions of steeper slope descending to the ocean floor. 
The mid-ocean ridges are mountainous regions and have an average relief of 
one km. above the deep ocean. The ocean basins consist mainly of abyssal 
plains with water depth averaging 5 1cm. The island arcs and trenches are 
trough-like deeps off Peru and Chile.^ 

These topographical peculiarities provide an adequate basis for categori- 
sation of resource potential. To substantiate this point, let us take the case of 
continental rise where the mineral deposits occur at depths beneath thick 
sedimentary prisms, but discovery and exploitation is currently virtually 
impossible. But petroleum and natural gas within the sedimentary strata is 
existent due to the presence of substantial amounts of organic material. 

The mineral resources possible from the ocean basin province are the 
manganese nodules — the amount of nodules exceeds 1 poiind/square foot 
at some places. Menard estimates the content of manganese, cobalt, nickel, 
and copper contained in these nodules to be 2-3 times those of the known land 


^“Oceans” op. cit, 

’H.L. James, Mineral Resource Potential of the Deep Oceans, A paper presented at the 
Symposium on Mineral Resources of the World Oceans, Rhode Island, July 10-12, 1968. 
Co-sponsored by the Geological Survey of the U.S. Department of Interior, University of 
Rhode Island, and the United States Navy, p. 39. 

^ibid, pp. 40-41. 
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reserves. Attempts at exploitation for at least a decade or so will be limited to 
areas of relatively shallow water in which the nodules contain unusually large 
amounts of copper, nickel, and cobalt.^ 

The field of ocean resources has yet to be totally explored. At this 
moment in time we know that great quantities of resources exist and attempts 
are under way to create the economic setting in which ocean minerals will 
emerge (and will not be allow'ed to remain submerged) to sustain the ‘system’. 

V/ith the realisation of the economic gains available from the resources 
‘out there’, the ‘gold rush’ has, in a way, begun. The concept of the 
‘common heritage of mankind’ coupled with the threat of international 
conflict from disorganised, unregulated exploration and exploitation of these 
resources , signifies the need to have some sort of an international regime to 
moderate, regulate and/or exploit the ocean resources. This has been agreed 
upon by the member states of the United Nations as a direct follow-up for 
which they will resume meeting in Geneva to continue the 3rd U.N. Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Seas. 

It is my hypothesis that in international negotiations of this (seabed 
conference) nature interest constellations are formed as a direct result of real 
or perceived threat to the common Interests of groups of nation states. On any 
issue there are a set of countries who have similar interests vested in what the 
outcome will be. These countries form an interest group which attempts to 
influence the decisions of the international conference. An example of an 
interest group is the fishing states whose interest lies in narrower territorial 
limits which w'ould enable them a larger area to fish from. Now, when tw/o or 
more groups of countries wishing a similar outcome (for different reasons) 
coordinate inputs into the negotiations, they form an interest constellation. 
An example of an interest constellation is the coming together of the fishing 
states with the group consisting of landlocked states to press for narrower 
territorial limits. This ‘coming together’ of the two interest groups to form 
a constellation will be facilitated by a common threat from countries wdiich 
may demand wider territorial limits, e.g., countries who have a long coast line. 
It should, however, be noted that the reason for the fishing countries to press 
for narrower limits is not the same as that of the landlocked countries. In 
other words, countries supporting a particular issue for the same reason 
form ‘similar interest groups’; When two or more ‘similar interest groups’ 
unite to support an issue for different reasons, then they form a ‘common 
interest group’. This I terra as an interest constellation. 

Now, I will attempt to identify (i) a few other common interests which 


®H.W. Menard, Marine Geology of the Pacific, N.Y., Mc-Graw Hill, Inc., 1964, 
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result in an interest constellation (2) and then discuss some of the common 
threats that they perceive. By doing this, I hope to surface some major 
questions which will have to be resolved before any type of an international 
regime can be set up to govern the oceans. 

The first issue and the first step towards the setting up of an international 
regime is the settlement on what the territorial limits will be. Some countries 
want narrow territorial limits as opposed to some countries who want wider 
limits; with this conflict of interests two interest constellations are immediate- 
ly formed. One of these constellations consists of landlocked countries, 
countries dependent on sea borne trade, super powers and the metal-mineral 
resource countries. These four ‘similar interest groups’ have a common 
Interest in having narrower limits but the reasons for wanting this is different 
for each group within the constellation, e.g., landlocked countries (Nepal, 
Afghanistan, etc.) want narrower limits because they stand to gain from a 
larger international ocean area. They feel a threat from countries having 
long coast lines who may lobby for wider territorial limits. Another group of 
countries which becomes a part of the interest constellation for narrower 
limits consists of the super powers whose interest in narrower limits stems from 
their security needs for free and ‘innocent’ passage through approximately- 115 
straits most of which would fall under the control of individual (mostly under- 
developed) countries^® which do not feel particularly great concern in assist- 
ing the super powers in making their strategic dispositions. Countries depen- 
dent on sea-borne trade and fishing states would also join this constellation 
due to their need to have navigational freedom over a greater area. The metal 
mineral resource group of countries, in my view, w'ould also prefer narrower 
limits. This will be mainly because most of the metal mineral resource 
countries are underdeveloped and poor, they lack the technology for dredging 
the manganese nodules and other mineral resources from the ocean floor. 
Moreover, these nation states view the exploration and extraction of 
manganese nodules from the oceans as diminishing the demand for their land 
resources. “While deposits of the nodules can be found wdthin. a few miles of 
land and in relatively shallow water, only in depths of water exceeding 
about 10,000 feet have deposits of substantial extent and high grade been 
found. ““ With narrower limits, then, most of the area containing large 
deposits would fall under the control of the international regime and beyond 
national jurisdictions of resource consuming countries. As said earlier, the 
“nodules contain about 20 per cent manganese, 10 per cent iron, 0.3 per cent 
copper, 0.3 per cent nickel, and 0.3 per cent cobalt”^- and due to the dis- 
proportionate percentages of the metals present in these nodules the demand 

^^“Environment: Oceans”, r/me, July 29, 1974, p. 53. 

^^John L. Mero, “Recent Concepts in Undersea Mining”, Development Digest, Voi. XI, 
No. 2 (April 1973), p. 16. 

^■^“Oceans”, op. cit. 
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for copper will mean excessive manganese. Also, the exploration of the 
nodules will upset the current price structure.'^ The inability of dredging the 
mineral resources from the ocean floor and the threat of reduced demand of 
their resources will force the metal-mineral resource countries to go for 
narrower limits. With a greater area under international regime these metal 
resource countries can lobby for and possibly obtain some sort of an economic 
guarantee, maybe in some form of subsidy^'* from the international body! 

Thus far, two proposals have been viewed as feasible alternatives as to 
the nature of the functions to be performed by the international regime: 
(1) Exploitation with the international area to be controlled through a 
licensing system. Enterprises — private, national, regional or international — 
would apply for licences to explore and exploit particular resources. ],i 
return, they would pay royalty to the international authority, probably 
based on the rate of production. This royalty would then be given either to an 
international development agency or to all member states, including ‘rich’ 
countries, on a progressive basis. A system of inspection will be needed to 
ensure the compliance with international regulations with regard to pollution, 
safety, free navigation, etc. (2) Another proposal deals with the setting up 
of an International Seabed Authority (ISA) which will itself explore and 
exploit the seabed resources. This ISA will attempt at an equitable sharing 
by states of the benefits derived from the area.^^ 

I feel that the nature of the international regime and the issue of terri- 
torial limits are closely co-related. A case study is that of metal mineral 
resource countries who are mainly underdeveloped. These countries will 
agree to narrowed territorial limits^^ under an International Seabed 
Authority which explores, exploits and extracts the ocean resources because 
they stand to gain technological know-how and influence on what and how 
much is to be extracted; while, under a licensing type of an international 
regime, they might want wider limits to retain control and sovereignty over a 
greater area and resources. 

I will now attempt to develop a four cell model which may be helpful 

i^ManjuIa Shyam, “An Empirical Analysis of the Third U.N. Conference on the Law 
of the Sea: A Predictive Model” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Graduate School of 
Public and International Affairs, University of Pittsburgh, 1974) p. 116-120. 

■'^Patrick Childs, “Land Locked States and the Li w of the Seas”, San Diego Law Review, 
Vol. 9, No. 3 (1973). 

^“Evan Luard, “The Law of the Sea Conference”, International Affairs, April 1974, 
p. 274. 

^®Cha Jes Mcachling, “The Politics of the OGWCis,'\ Developnient Digest, VQ\, XL 
No.2, April 1973, p. 24. 

I'^'Evan Luard, “Who Gets What on the Seabed?” Foreign Policy, No. 9 (Winter 
1972/73), pp. 132-140, 143-147. 
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in predicting some stands that the member states may take in future seabed 
conferences. In doing so I categorise the member states into nine basic 
interest groups: (1) fishing states, (2) metal mineral resource states, (3) land- 
locked states, (4) states with long coast lines and broad continental shelf, 

(5) technologically advanced/industrialized (resource consuming) states, 

(6) underdeveloped states, (7) super powers or maritime powers, (8) states 
dependent on sea borne trade, and (9) archipelagic countries. 



licensing type international 
regime 

direct exploitation type 
international regime 

narrower 

limits 

1 

f — fishing 

— technologically advanced 
— super powers 
— states dependent on 
seaborne trade 

[ 

— metal mineral resources 
— landlocked 
— underdeveloped 


CELL 1 

CELL 2 

wider 

limits 

— states with long coastlines 
and broad continental 
shelf 

— Archipelagic countries* 


CELL 3 

CELL 4 


This model has some obvious limitations or drawbacks one of which is 
that it does not take into account the multiple interests of many nation states 
or that it is based on a single factor analysis. These criticisms are valid only 
if a multiple level analysis is chosen. I construct this model on the assumption 
that before negotiations begin at an international level, the conflicting 
national interests would have been compromised or settled to decide which 
category does a nation choose to be in. This, presumably, will be the category 
which maximises the ‘national interests’ the most. One method of determin- 
ing what the ‘national interests’ of a nation state are could be Manjula 
Shyam’s method where she uses economic and other data as surrogates. 
Another method could include economic tools like production possibility 
and indifference curves. 


The Archipelagic countries prefer wider limits for protecting their sovereignty — they 
do not want wider limits on a global basis. It should also be noted that most Archipelagic 
countries are underdeveloped. 
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Moreover, it is interesting to notice that the super powers, who aie 
comparatively technologically advanced, also form the major fishing states 
who opt for narrower limits with a licensing type of an international regime. 
On the other hand, underdeveloped countries which include most of the land 
locked and metal mineral resource countries want narrower limits with an 
international regime which directly explores and exploits the ocean resources. 
So, after all, there is not a major contradiction as a result of overlapping 
multiple interests. 

The interest groups placed in Cells 1 and 2 form an interest constellation 
for narrower limits. While the interest groups of Cell 2 form an interest 
constellation which views a threat to their interests from the interest constella- 
tion formed by intere.st groups of Cell 1 (and vice versa) on the issue of the 
seabed authority’s functions, I will have to admit that in this model little stress 
has been laid on two factors: (1) the element of trade offs between countries; 
(2) the political and military factors influencing the stands of various member 
states. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Public Administralion : Politics and the Political System by William 
L. Morrow, New York. Random House, 1975. dd. 272. S 4.95. 


The post-behavioural develop- 
ments in the field of political science 
in the United States have not left the 
discipline of public administration 
unaffected. Still in the quest for an 
‘identity’, the discipline has barely 
emerged from its heavy reliance on a 
‘value-free-empirical’ analysis of ad- 
ministrative phenomena to an appre- 
ciation of its appropriate place in the 
process of “policy development and 
analysis”. Such a trend would in- 
evitably seem to demonstrate the 
need for developing an alternative 
approach to the teaching of the 
subject — away from its traditional 
manner of analysis of the organisa- 
tion of public agencies and their 
functions. 

Some of the common methods of 
studying public administration are 
those which focus on the legal 
environment of public bureaucracy, 
on the processes of coordination with- 
in and among agencies, on the policy 
roles of the bureaucracy, on the effects 
of individual behaviours on the admi- 
nistrative process, and on the recipro- 
cal relationship between agencies and 
other political institutions. The 
present book, while drawing on all 
these popularised ways of examining 
public administration, has its focus 
centred on the last approach^ — that 


is, it views administrative agencies as 
products of, and participants in, 
politics. In the words of the author 
“its main purpose is to attempt to 
explain the behaviour of agencies in 
terms of the pressures and claims 
placed upon them by external insti- 
tutions, and to examine and. assess 
the effects of decisions made as a result 
of these pressures”. Primarily meant 
foi the students of public administra- 
tion in the United States the author 
has accordingly placed heavy empha- 
sis upon, institutions and pressures 
that are so often associated with 
process democracy in the United 
States — political parties, interest 

groups, legislatures, elected execu- 
tives, citizen participants, and frag- 
mented constitutional power (especial- 
ly separation of powers and federal- 
, ism). However, Professor Morrow’s 
book, while laying emphasis on the 
behaviour of a single institution (or 
cluster of institutions) as the product 
of interaction with external forces in 
the political system, does recognise 
that an institution’s reaction to these 
forces (and not only its interaction 
with them) influences policy, and that 
politics is important because the 
outcomes of political struggles are 
reflected in policy decisions. 

Excepting the first three general 
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chapters, wliich survey the growth 
of the discipline of public administra- 
tion, its enduring traditions and the 
evolution, of ‘administrative theory’, 
the other chapters raise certain con- 
temporary issues of a more practical 
concern— such as Public Agencies 
and Political Strategy; Institutional 
inputs and Administrative Behaviour; 
Public Administration and the Public 
—Political Parties, Interest Groups, 
the Professions and the Citizens; the 
Administrative Agencies and the 
Budget; and the Perils of Pluralism 
and Planning. Each of these issues has 
been dealt with specific case-studies 
from the live situations in the U.S. 
Government in the recent past. The 
subject has been, sought to be studied 
through asking questions about 
public policies and the various inter- 
acting roles of involved individuals, 
agencies, and the institutions. The 
book thus deals heavily with the role 
of administrators in policy advocacy 
as well as in interest representation 
and seeks to raise intriguing questions 
about administrative behaviour. In 
this way, the book bridges the gulf 
between the older approach to the 
study of public administration — 
merely as a distinctive (fourth) branch 
of the governmental machinery and 
to the later view of administration 
concerned only with the neutral 
aspects of policy formulation and 
administration. It has thus helped, to 
some e.xtent, to set aside the old-age 
concept of the dichotomy between 
politics and administration. 

However, the book falls 'short of 
its promise to suggest an alternative 
and more appropriate approach to the 


subject of public administration in the 
changing context. It does not give us 
an idea of the discipline and its 
dimensions — a question raised in the 
beginning. Not only does it not lay 
sufficient emphasis on the manage- 
ment skills and technical aspects of 
policy development and execution 
processes, it even assumes that these 
are not the relevant things for the 
subject of public administration — in 
reverse-gear to the standpoin t of ‘new’ 
public administration. The following 
observation of the author (p. 260) 
seems to substantiate this point. 

“The more realistic conclusion to 
be drawn from an. analysis of the 
politics of decision-making in 
public administration is that the 
road to Wilson’s self-sufficient, 
sane, vigorous, and responsive 
public service is a tough road to 
negotiate. The ability to negotiate 
it may rest, in the final analysis, 
on the cruciality of the mission, 
patience and persistence are 
essential. ‘In government, as in 
virtue’, observed Wilson, ‘the 
hardest of hard things to make is 
progress itself’.” 

Apart from this basic weakness, 
however, the book demonstrates an 
important way in which the subject 
of public administration could be or 
should be studied by the university 
students, particularly in this area of 
the world. It will immensely help the 
cause of the discipline, if instead 
of the kind of spoon-feeding, which is 
so common in our universities, the 
students themselves are asked to 
reflect on' the exceedingly complex 


problems of public policy and admini- 
stration. and thereby try to understand 
the intricacies involved in the proces- 
ses. There is a need for the develop- 
ment of text books incorporating such 
basic approach to the study of various 


social sciences. Perhaps the work of 
Professor Morrow may induce some 
one to undertake such a project in the 
context of Indian public administra- 
tion. 

R.B. Jain 


History of Indian Administration, Vol. 11 (Medieval Period) by B.N. 
Puri, Bombay, Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan, 1975, pp. 391, Rs. 40. 


The book under review is the 
second volume in the series on History 
of Indian Administration, planned by 
Brij Nath Puri, the first volume cover- 
ing the ancient period having been 
published in 1968. The complete 
project is to consist of three volumes 
of which the third one is to deal with 
the modern period. 

The present volume covers the 
period from the eleventh to the eigh- 
teenth century of Indian history and 
seeks to discuss the administrative 
systems of the Hindu rulers, the 
Deccan rulers, the Mughal Emperors, 
the Bahmani, Vijayanagar and the 
Shahi rulers of the Deccan and of the 
Rajputs, the Sikhs and the Marathas. 
It consists of ten chapters, the last 
one being designed as a summing- 
up of the entire work. Also, the book 
contains bibliography and index. 

Baij Nath Puri is a conscientious 
historian whose works on various 
aspects and phases of Indian history 
are widely known and read. He is, 
Itovvever, to be particularly congratu- 
lated for having turned his attention 
to the field of Indian public admini- 
stration. He has placed the students 


of public administration under his 
debt by taking up the project on the 
History of Indian Administration, 
two volumes of which have been out 
and the final one is presently under 
preparation. 

The coverage of the present work 
is nearly eight hundred years, and it is 
not possible in the present review to 
summarise the prominent principles 
(such as they were) underlying the 
administrative systems of the various 
dynasties and rulers appearing within 
this time-span. The author has tapped 
a wide range of sources in writing 
this book. The work is a rather 
straight narration of formal structures 
of administration. How did admini- 
stration function in practice is not 
generally to be found in it. Nor is the 
book complete in its coverage in as 
much as the picture that emerges at 
many places is having gaps and not 
very clear. But these are the in- 
evitable limitations of a work of this 
nature and scale, and by no means 
detract from the extreme usefulness 
of the present book to the students 
of public administration. 

— Shriram Maheshwari 
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Political Science in Independent India (2 Vols.) Ed. by Sudesh Kumar 
Sharma, Chandigarh, Godwin, 1976, pp. 314 each, Rs. 45 each. 


To review a publication which 
includes unabridged te.xts of presi- 
dential addresses delivered by eminent 
political scientists to their co-profes- 
sionals since 1947 is a presumptuous 
task. Seven eminent social scientists, 
including the present Chairman of the 
University Grants Commission, have 
“welcomed the book” on the blurb, 
which by and large “represents the 
growth of our academic tradition in 
India”. The well written addresses by 
the former presidents of the All-India 
Political Science Association cannot 
and should not obviously be meant 
for consumption by the contemporary 
generations of political scientists only. 
They rather “reflect the conte.xtual 
background” and, to quote Dr. L.M. 
Singhvi, “mirror the contemporary 
analysis and appraisal” with penetrat- 
ing projections into the future. In a 
way, they represent the vitality and the 
malaise of the discipline, which has 
certainly struggled to respond to the 
challenges of change and growth in 
a fast moving society like India, 
Naturally, they constitute “a valuable 
addition to the literature” sprinkled 
with “thoughts and ideas for policy- 
makers, administrators, teachers and 
researchers” in the discipline of 
political science. 

The content analysis of these 25 
presidential addresses attempted by 
Prof. Rajni Kothari in his additive 
preface presents a very interesting 
picture of the state of academic disci- 
pline in independent India, from 1948 
to 1975. it is curious to note that 


out of the 25 addresses delivered by 
these distinguished political scientists 
to the fellow members of their 
national professional organisation, 
three alone were in the older tradi- 
tion of political thought, two were on 
normative political theory and two 
of them were on problems of consti- 
tution making. Four presidents 
cared to analyse the international 
scene and two of them concentrated 
their attention on the problems of 
public administration. Nine of these 
addresses have grappled with the 
problems of Indian Government and 
politics, which Prof. Kothari has 
termed as the “larger Indian political 
reality and its changing empirical 
content and theoretical challenges”. 
Three of the scholars have chosen, to 
address themselves to the mission, 
before the discipline, and outlined the 
role of the individual political 
scientist in reshaping the political 
realities emerging in free India. 
Contrary to the popular belief of the 
tribe, 16 out of the 25 academic 
leaders of the discipline, writing in 
these two volumes, have exhorted 
upon the “evolving empirical realities 
of politics and the halting response of 
the discipline in its changed context”. 

It is certainly a treat to read Prof. 
Bhaskaran and conjure up an image 
of a convinced liberal, which he 
really was. Those of us who had 
the privilege to know and discuss 
problems of political science with 
these father figures of Indian political 
science (Prof. R. Bhaskaran, S.V. 
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Kogekar and E. Asirvatham), can 
discover their radiant personalities in 
these pages, beaming with the liisture 
of the classical democrats of the 
anglo-saxon variety. The relatively 
younger generation of Indian political 
scientists, of whom Dr. V.P. Varma, 
Dr. A.J.Dastoor, Dr.N.R. Deshpande 
and Dr. K.V. Rao seem to be real ‘ 
representatives, have struck a note 
which, in the overall frame of the 
discipline, denotes more of continuity 
than change in, their thinking appara- 
tus and idea contents. Even the 
specialised sub-themes such as 
‘’Corruption in the Public Services of 
India’, ‘North East India', ‘Socialism 
in India’ and ‘In Defence of Social 
Equality’ do not leave the impression 
that the writers or the speakers have 
any select professional audiences of 
their own. 

The title of the book ‘Political 
Science in Independent India’, chosen 
by the editor Dr. Sudesh Kumar 
Sliarma is apt as well as suggestive of 
its nature, scope and contents. The 
brief introd uction on ‘Indian Consti- 
tution : 25 Years’ is rather too sketchy 
and does not provide the variegated 
backdrop in the context of which 
these presidential exhortations could 
have been read, studied and evaluated. 
A political scientist having a hind 
look on. the working of the Indian 
Constitution and the performance of 
the Indian polity in the jubilee year 
under emergency is perhaps better 
equipped to correlate the forebodings 
and wishful thinking of these distin- 
guished academicians, who have lived 
through the democratic experiment of 
the nation and have enjoyed the 


academic experience of freedcm of 
thought and academic autonomy of 
the intellectual in the Indian univer- 
sities. 

Normally, the purpose of a presi- 
dential address to an annual confer- 
ence of a body of academic profes- 
sionals is to take stock of the situation, 
‘thought trends’ and ‘research fron- 
tiers’ in a discipline. It is also 
supposed to set the tone and tenor of 
academic discussions chosen by the 
body of scholars for systematic exami- 
nation and deeper analysis. Naturally, 
it is supposed to provoke thought 
processes and serve as a lamp post, 
radiating beacon light on the momen- 
tous issues agitating the minds of the 
academicians engaged in the study 
of ‘politics’ or the ‘political’. Viewed 
from this perspective most of these 
addresses .are a sad commentary 
on the growing health of the disci- 
pline. Barring a fe\^ , they fall much 
short of ‘international standards’ 
which alone can and should, be the 
measuring rod of academic excel- 
lence. Prof. Kothari seems to be 
broadly correct when he says that 
“most of these essays have embarked 
upon new theoretical or methodolo- 
gical thresholds and have combined 
analytical and normative dimensions” 
but a deeper analysis reveals that they 
have scarcely succeeded in providing 
‘paradigms’ through which political 
reality, especially Indian, can be 
comprehended. The younger genera- 
tions of Indian political scientists may 
be benefited by reading about “the 
ideas, sentiments, hopes and despairs” 
of their seniors, but they would have 
certainly expected these stalwarts to 
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come to grips with the crisis, which to 
borrow a phrase from the '■foreword’ 
threatens the very raison d’etre of 
social science. 

Of course, the editor could not 
have, helped in revising the contents, 
but had he been more careful, the first 
33 pages of the book could have been 
better and more meaningfully 


organised. Still, the effort of 
bringing out a volume containing this 
material is a step in, the desired 
direction. 

The quality of the paper used and 
the production of the volume are 
poor although the price is reasonable. 

— P.D. Sharma 


The Achilihstrative System of Nepal by Hem Narayan Agraw.al, 
Delhi, Vikas, 1976, pp. 397, Rs. 50. 


The book traces the growth of the 
administrative system in Nepal. It 
provides a historical background of 
all the developments. After analysing 
the evolution of the central and 
district administration during the 
Rana rule, it also describes the person- 
nel policies and financial system as 
they grew up in the context of the 
times. For the system of comparative 
administration, the book contains a 
good deal of worthwhile material. The 
chapters relating to administrative 
changes and the ‘bureaucracy in 
making’ are of particular relevance. 
Besides the internal compulsions for 
administrative change, the induce- 
ments for administrative reform from 
outside have been mentioned. India 
also has, in its own modest way, 
contributed to the modernisation of 
the administrative system of Nepal. 
The author also examines the currents 
and crosscurrents of policies. Thus 
the discussion of the administrative 
system takes into account the difidcult 


political, constitutional and other 
contextual factors which condition it. 
The last chapter sums up the author’s 
overall conclusions which go to 
illustrate the subtitle of the book 
‘from tradition to modernity’. Having 
had the opportunity of working in 
Tribhuvan University, Kathmandu, 
the author could lay hands on 
many reports by foreign experts 
relating to the various aspects of 
administration which are not readily 
available. But sometimes one gets the 
impression that the facts and figures 
tend to overwhelm analysis. Based on 
the author’s dissertation for D. Litt. 
the volume contains a comprehensive 
bibliography of published and un- 
published books and documents 
which will help the students to pursue 
the subject further. On the whole the 
author has made a considerable 
contribution to the subject of his 
study. 

— H.D. Sharma 


Neighbourhood and Social Networks in Urban India by Andrea Menefee 
Slngh, New Delhi, Marwah Publications, 1976, pp. 230, Rs. 50. 

The book is divided into six Two chapters are devoted to theoreti- 

chapters and fourteen appendices, cal introduction and conclusions, 
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respectively. The foreword by Andre 
Betelle also deals with some theoreti- 
cal and conceptual aspects of the 
growing interest in the field of urban 
anthropology. We shall review some 
of these problems at a later stage. 
The second chapter throws refreshing 
sidelights on Delhi in which a neigh- 
bourhood was chosen from a huge 
residential colony called Karol Bagh, 
and where the author lived for the 
study. 

Most of the South Indians in 
Delhi are urban-urban migrants, and 
they numbered 40,000 of the city’s 
population according to 1961 census. 
Taking a fresh census of South Indian 
families in ‘D Block’ in Karol Bagh 
area, chosen for this study, the 
author found that there were 841 
people living in, 185 households, 
and 36 percent of the total population 
were South Indians distributed in 38 
per cent (or 39 per cent see pp. 36 & 
70) households in the whole block. 

In chapter three, the author 
presents a descriptive account of 
South Indian services, institutions and 
tissociations. It gives a fairly detailed 
information on South Indian peddlers, 
vendors, general goods stores, cloth 
and sari shops, coffee shops, hotels, 
catering houses, libraries, schools, 
temples and a variety of other 
associations. However, it is not with- 
out sweeping generalisations such as, 
“South Indian priests are a familiar 
sight travelling between appointments 
through the streets of Delhi.. ,”(43). 
We are told that the study covered 60 
South Indian associations of which 
24 were registered and that the earliest 


association in Delhi was pan-regional 
followed in order by regional-linguis- 
tic and caste-sectarian associations 
in the last 40 years or so. “For the 
South Indian they function as links 
with the south, cushioning feelings of 
isolation from their respective regions 
and feelings of alienation from the 
North Indian culture and society” 
(64). 

Chapter four presents a fascinat- 
ing account of social networks as 
studied by Dr. Singh. The density of 
role relationships is highly localised 
and pertains largely to South Indian 
communities in this small residential 
block of heterogeneous population 
comprising Punjabi landlords, 
Bengalis, Christians, etc. In terms 
of class characteristics, i.e., educa- 
tion, occupation and income, it is 
identified as a homogeneous area by 
the author. It would have been 
perhaps appropriate, therefore, to 
qualify the title of the book which is 
in fact specific in reference and 
content. From the general description 
of the networks, it is revealed that 
most of the South Indian women, 
excepting some who are employed 
as office assistants etc., remain 
indoors. Casual information, is receiv- 
ed or given out through maidservant 
links which pertain to light literature, 
films, neighbourhood, gossips, etc. 
Housewives also visit friends or go 
out for shopping with husbands and 
children while North Indian women 
may do so by themselves. There is the 
association of block residents dealing 
with matters of common interest 
ranging from maintenance of parks, 
lanes, roads and other amenities. 
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These instrumental interests cut 
across other identities of caste, 
language, etc. The South Indian 
subculture is stronger than expected, 
and many occupants are related 
through kinship ties and their exten- 
sions, considerably cushioning regular 
interaction with members of other 
ethnic categories. Apart from this, 
there were forty-seven South Indian 
associations in Delhi of which twenty 
seven were voluntary associations, in 
which brahmins were more active 
participants than non-brahmins. As 
Dr. Singh rightly concludes, the South 
Indian associations are multi-purpose, 
and they emphasise shared attributes 
and interests of their recruits. “At 
the pan-regional level, the music, 
dance, and the festivals of South 
Indians are the principal activities. 
At the regional level, language and 
regional festivals are emphasised, 
including dramas, films, literary- 
releases, schools, harvest festivals, 
new year celcbnitions and the like. 
At the next level caste and sub-caste 
identity are emphasised and most 
activities centre around religious and 
sectarian beliefs and rituals” (122). 

In chapter six, the author has 
criticised an assumption that as indi- 
viduals become urbanised, the impor- 
tance of traditional categories of 
associations based on kinship, lan- 
guage, etc, diminishes in importance. 
From the data it seems that the South 
Indians continue to subscribe to 
traditionalism, because most of them 
never thought of settling in Delhi 
due to property rights vested in the 
States from which they come. This 
does not mean that thesy are not prone 


to modernisation. Again, in the 
Indian situation, attainment of wealth, 
education, good jobs, etc. may not 
necessarily lead to discontinuity of 
relationships with ethnic identities, 
These elements of difierentiation are 
not so powerful that a person will 
easily give up past identities. This has 
something to do with the strength of 
the total ethos of Indian society and 
its subcultures. Dr. Singh has empha- 
sised brahmin (Tamilian) dominance 
in religious and sectarian associations 
and said that there is absence of non- 
brahmin religious or caste associa- 
tions in Delhi (145-49). However, 
the reviewer himself felt their presence 
in 1970, during his visit to a low-caste 
colony of South Indian domestic 
servants in the vicinity of Maharani 
Bagh across the Ring road. This 
colony is named Kamaraj Nagar and 
has a miniature South Indian temple. 
The author’s comments on Singer and 
Srinivas regarding the appearance of 
dichotomy in occupational and 
domestic spheres of activity in urban 
India are acceptable. If the concepts 
of compartmentalisation and cultural 
schizophrenia are relevant in the case 
of some individuals and their beha- 
viour, it is not necessary to accept 
them as wide-spread urban pheno- 
mena. 

The author has used for this study 
depth interviews, questionnaire and 
case study techniques in one restricted 
area. Here the use of questionnaire 
may be taken as a micro study 
approach and not macro as suggested 
in Appendix 1 (171). The method used 
in collecting data on the nature of 
voluntary associations through 
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records of the Registrar of Societies 
and from the official records of select 
societies located in various parts of 
the city would fall in the category of 
macroscopic area of study. This kind 
of study of migrant communities 
should be taken, mainly as a study in 
social change. I wish the author had 
thrown special light on this aspect 
of the study in the conclusion. South 
Indians are by all means a typical 
migrant community in Delhi, and so 
the question arises as to what extent 
this multi-dimensional model of study 
could be profitably used for other 
rural-urban migrant communities. 
Even though it may not be probable 
that traditional social networks and 
associations give way to modern asso- 
ciations and secondary network of 


relationships, there is ample evidence 
to show that the urban situation 
would give rise to difterentiated role 
relationships both within the frame- 
work of ascriptive and achievement 
models. Jn my humble opinion, 
voluntary associations of various 
types and dimensions are at once the 
vehicles of traditionalism and moder- 
nity. They bring people with differen- 
tiated identities on a common tradi- 
tional footing on one side, and on the 
other, they help dissipate traditional 
identies in an urban setting to such an 
extent that they give rise to disconti- 
nuities of relationships in certain 
spheres of ascriptive identities. 

— Harshad R. Trivedi 


Cooperation — An Interdisciplinary Approach — Proceedings of a Seminar^ 
Poone, Vaikunth Mehta National Institute of Cooperative Management, 
1969, pp. 311, Rs. 15. 


The Interdisciplinary Seminar on 
Cooperation was conducted by the 
Vaikunth Mehta National Institute 
of Cooperative Management, Pune, 
from 26th to 28 th March, 1968. The 
proceedings of this Seminar are of 
very topical interest and relevance. 
The basic idea of the' Seminar is 
explained in the following words by 
the then Director of the Institute, 
Shri P.R. Dubhashi : 

‘Tn the scheme of national plan- 
ning, cooperative sector has been 
assigned an important role. 
Though the ideal of the ‘Co- 
operative Commonwealth’ is still 
distant, the cooperative sector is 
at least expected to play a balanc- 
ing role between the private sector 


and the public sector in the 
national economy. While co- 
operative movement has made 
considerable progress in new and 
diverse fields of our economic life, 
still, in recent years, doubts have 
been expressed about the ability 
of the co-operative movement to 
perform the task of distribution of 
adequate credit, seeds and fertili- 
sers commensurate with the objec- 
tive and targets of agricultural 
production. Diverse opinions have 
also been expressed as to the 
extent to which the cooperatives 
can assume the responsibility for 
processing and marketing of agri- 
cultural produce and the distribu- 
tion of essential commodities to 
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the consumers at fair prices. A 
questioii has also been posed 
about the compatibility of co- 
operative organization with mana- 
gerial efficiency. All these ques- 
tions go to the very root of the 
problems of social and economic 
organization and we feel that time 
has come to do some fundamental 
thinking and clarify ideas about 
these basic issues.” 

The Seminar was thus invited to 
do such fundamental thinking. The 
basic themes selected for discussion 
were : {a) place of cooperation in the 
economic system; {b) management in 
cooperation; (c) cooperative leader- 
ship; and {d) development of co- 
operation as an academic discipline. 

Besides the discussion proceedings, 
the book contains fifteen papers by 
eminent persons on all the themes of 
the Seminar. Three papers covering 
cooperation — a system or a sector; 
strategy of cooperative development; 
and management in cooperation — 
have been contributed by Shri P.R, 
Dubhashi, the then Director of the 
Institute and one of our outstanding 
administrators. He has analysed the 
past thinking and experience in depth 
showing great insight and perspective 
and has drawn appropriate lessons for 
the future. All the three articles are 
very thought provoking and contain 
very good discussion of the theoretical 
principles/possibilities and the practi- 
cal compulsions relating to the growth 
of cooperation with particular refer- 
ence to the conditions in our country, 
imr instance, Shri Dubhashi points 
out, after detailed analysis and. 


discussion, that “the more plausible 
strategy for the cooperative movement 
seems rather to consist of the follow- 
ing elements — origin of cooperative 
activity in one or the other sector of 
economic life depending on compul- 
sion of economic events; making a 
success of the cooperative enterprise 
on the basis of a ceaseless pursuit of 
higher efficiency through promotion 
of large-scale organisation, integration 
of functions, centralisation of opera- 
tions, professionalisation of manage- 
ment and accumulation of capital, 
compounding success in one field by 
branching off into cognate fields of 
economic activity which may be called 
a process of vertical development, 
and finally seeking mutual reinforce- 
ment through businesslike inter-co- 
operative relationship. All these 
combined might lead to a stronger 
cooperative movement in a mixed 
economy rather than the realisation of 
the ideal of cooperative common- 
wealth.” 

Some other papers in the book 
are : Development of Cooperation for 
Economic Development of India by 
D. Jha; the Cooperative as an 
Economic Organization by Nilakanth 
Rath; Place of Cooperation in India’s 
Economy by D.R. Datar; Coopera- 
tive Leadership by K.K. Mehta; and 
Cooperation as an Academic Disci- 
pline by G. Parthasarathy. There are 
also papers on management of co- 
operative banks, processing units, 
consumer stores etc. and teaching of 
cooperation in universities. The 
authors of all these papers are eminent 
men in their fields. 

The discussion proceedings in the 
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book are as thought provoking as the 
papers. 

The book contains an excellent 
analysis of the principles, past perfor- 
mance, problems and future possibili- 
ties of cooperative development incur 


country. It is a very valuable addition 
to the literature on the subject and will 
be of great benefit to all those who 
are interested in and concerned with 
the growth of cooperative movement 
in our country and abroad. 

— M.L. Sudan 


Society and Culture in Northern India in the Twelfth Century by B.N.S. 
Yadav, Allahabad, Central Book Depot, 1973, 


This documented study based on 
the author’s research for his D. Phil, 
degree explores one of the important 
but twilight periods of Indian history. 
The critical use that the author has 
made of literary and archaeological 
material is borne out by the extensive 
notes and references as well as the 
bibliography that he has provided. 
As Dr. G.C. Pande, the well-known 
scholar of Indian history and culture, 
has remarked in his tantalisingly brief 
foreword that the author’s “concep- 
tion of social history places it midway 
between political history and the 
history of ideas and values. Social 
history thus becomes the history 
of institutions and institutional 
relations”. Dr. Yadav has given 
very interesting insights into the 
family, religious, economic and lite- 
rary life of the classes as well as the 
peopie during the period on the basis 


of contemporary material. Even the 
‘life of pleasure’ as lived and enjoyed 
by groups and classes finds place in 
his treatment of the period. Basically 
a period dominated by the military 
and the landed aristocracy — castes 
and classes not always distinguish- 
able — naturally the discussion 
revolves round their mores and 
modes, though some religious and 
literary works touch upon the way of 
life of the less privileged castes, class 
and classes. A work of scholastic 
merit, one is prone to agree with Dr. 
Pande’s opinion that it is “by far the 
best study of the twelfth century that 
has been attempted so far”. It is 
gratifying that an errata has been 
added for the rather many printing 
errors which could have been avoided 
by a more careful proof-reading of the 
text. 

~B.C. Mathur 


The Prime Ministers of Aurangzeb by Laiq Ahmad, Allahabad, Chugh 
Publications, 1976, pp. xii+160, Rs. 40. 

Sri Laiq Ahmad has written the 1663) also known as Mir Jumlah; 
biographical sketches of three of the Jafar Khan (1663-1670); and Asad 
four wazirs of Aurangzeb. These Khan (1676-1707), One Fazil Khan 
wazirs were Muazzam Khan (1659- also held this office, but he died within 
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seventeen, days of his appointment 
in June, !663. The author cKplains 
in tlie preface that the word wazir 
cannot be equated with the British 
Prime Minister. The wazirs hardly 
ever advised the Emperor on admini- 
strative or financial matters. In fact, 
Muazzani Khan never lived in Delhi 
during the period of his office. He led 
the campaign against Shiija in Bengal 
and later fought with the king of 
Assam. Asad Khan who was the 
wazir for more than three decades, 
spent nearly all his period of office 
fighting in the Deccan. In other 
words, they were army commanders 
and not civil servants. Only Jafar 
Khan lived in the capital during his 
period. But he was an old man and 
loved his drink. He spent his seven 
years in office as a senior courtier 


doing nothing. The book, therefore, 
mair.ly deals with the military exploits 
of Muazzam Khan and Asad Khan 
and the manner by which they rose 
to the highest post in the empire. 

One interesting point brought out 
by the author is that all the four 
wazirs of the simni Emperor were 
shias. Does this throw any new light 
on the character of Aurangzeb? 

The book fills up a gap in the 
literature on the Mughal period, and 
should be useful to the students 
specialising in that period. The 
publishers could have used a better 
press. Many of the types, specially 
in the footnotes, are broken. 

— Ashim Kumar Roy 


Fundamentals of Factory Management by S.K. Ghosh, Calcutta, Eastern 
Law House, 1975, pp. xii+271, Rs. 40. 
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The ambitiously titled book deals 
mainly with the legal aspects of labour 
management in. Indian industry. The 
book is divided into nineteen chap- 
ters. It has in addition a foreword, 
an introduction, a preface,, and 
appendices. 

The first chapter is general and is 
based exclusively on the results of 
interviews the author had with the 
managerial executives, office beaiers 
of trade unions, woikers and govern- 
ment officials connected with labour 
problems. It presents the general 
impressions of the interviewees 
concerning management-labour con- 
flict, poor working conditions in 
industry, the monotony of work, 


and depersonalisation of individuals 
in industry. 

Chapters 2-8 deal in detail with, 
the various industrial laws such as 
the Factories Act, the Indian. Boilers 
Act the Industrial Employment 
(standing orders) Act, etc. Most of 
these Acts are intended to protect 
certain industrial and occupational 
interests of factory workers and their 
obeyance is the statutory responsibi- 
lity of the management. A number of 
case laws are cited and analysed 
illustrate the various sections. These 
will be of value to personnel mana- 
gers, legal officers and gencial mana- 
gers of small fiictories. 

Chapters 9-12 deal with problems 
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of industrial relations. Chapter 9 
covers general aspects of personnel 
management and brings out the well- 
known theme of the desirability of 
workers’ participation in manage- 
ment. Chapter 10 is on legal intei- 
pretations of the various sections of 
the Industrial Disputes Act and on the 
powers of the Board of Conciliation, 
the Court of Enquiry, the Labour 
Court and Tribunals, supported by a 
number of law cases. The author 
concludes that the ready availability of 
an adjudication machinery and the 
political patronage indulged in the 
constitution of tribunals by some 
State Governments have not helped 
the employees or the employers in 
assuming responsibility for settle- 
ment of disputes; but have, on the 
other hand, led to increased litigation. 
Chapter 11 deals briefly with the 
provisions of the Trade Unions Act. 
Chapter 12 surveys the history of 
labour legislation and the difficulties 
in its implementation. It highlights the 
role played by the conciliation officer 
in reducing the differences between the 
two parties by suggesting mutual 
accommodation. There is some dupli- 
cation in this chapter of the details 
concerning conciliation procedures, 
the role of welfare officers and person- 
nel managers, etc., which have been 
covered in earlier chapters, and could 
be avoided. 

Chapters 13-15 deal with security 
management — an important area 
generally neglected. The author has 
expertise in this area and has given 
valuable suggestions on external 
and internal security measures 
required for factory premises,: 


industrial safety and fire protec- 
tion. Effective methods of recruitment 
and training of security personnel 
both in public and private sectors aie 
described and the cost benefit econo- 
mics of security protection is 
analysed. Chapter 15 brings out the 
role of police in industrial disputes. 
This chapter is, however, redundant 
since it is addressed more to the police 
officers than to the factory managers. 

Chapters 16 and 17 deal with some 
of the technical aspects of manage- 
ment. Chapter 16 describes briefly 
the techniques of production plan- 
ning and control, quality control, 
methods, engineering and cost con- 
trol. Chaptei 1 7 describes some of the 
computer applications in manage- 
ment and the impact of . electronic 
data processing on industry. The 
coverage in these two chapters is 
sketchy and inadequate to be of 
much use to factory managers. 

Chapter 18 fills up missing gaps in 
earlier chapters on industrial disputes 
and industrial employment. It takes a 
number of illustrative law cases and 
answers some important questions 
on misconduct and disciplinary 
actions facing labour officers and 
personnel managers every day. 

In the 19th chapter. Ramifications 
of Industrial Employment, the author 
sums up by evaluating the impact of 
laws on factory management. 

Throughout the book, there are a 
number of typographical errors. It is 
hoped that the author will correct 
them in the next edition. The author 
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)rei’£ice says: “The purpose of of their duties.” The author has 


this book is to provide an up-to-date 
handbook containing statutory secu- 
rity and technicai aspects with a view 
to helping management and factory 
executives in the efficient discharge 


succeeded to some extent in dealing 
with the statutory and security aspects 
but the technical aspects are certainly 
not up to the mark. 

— -G.K. Amar 


West Bengal and Delhi Sales Tax Laws by Pal and Bose, Calcutta, 
Eastern Law House, Rs. 100. 


Broadly this book deals with law 
relating to sales tax in Bengal and 
Delhi. The authors have, however, 
discussed the provisions of the 
Constitution of India and the Central 
Sales Tax Act at various places. The 
discussions are mostly based in rela- 
tion to the Bengal Sales Tax Act. 
Since the book came in the market 
early in 1975, 1 firid that some of the 
important decisions by the Supreme 
Court and High Courts, which have 
altogether changed various concepts 
of sales tax, could not be dealt with. 
The authors have, however, given 
their extensive comment based on 
case law. 

The Delhi Sales Tax Act has now 
been enacted and, as such, it has 
brought far reaching effects on the 
West Bengal Sales Tax Act as extend- 
ed to Delhi territory. The Bengal Sales 
Tax Act is now not applicable to the 
territory of Delhi. In view of this 
legislation, the Delhi Sales Tax Rules, 
incorporated in this book, have 
become obsolete. 

The judgement of the Supreme 
Court pronounced in the first quarter 
of 1 975 in the case of Md. Serajuddin 
& Co., reported in (1975) 36 STC 


136, has altogether changed the 
concept of ‘sales in the course of 
export’. The authors could not dis- 
cuss this matter in their book and 
their discussion on the subject is not 
much relevant now. The concept of 
‘inter-State sales’ has also consider- 
ably changed in view of a recent 
judgement of the Supreme Court in a 
bundle of cases filed by the jute mills 
in Orissa. 

The authors on page 194 of their 
book have stated that in M/s. Kelvi- 
nator of India Ltd. Vs. The State of 
Haryana [AIR 1973 SC 256 : (1973) 
32 STC 629] the Supreme Court has 
held that if a manufacturer in Haryana 
State sends its products to the 
distributors at Delhi who in, turn 
make sales, then it will be treated as 
inter-State sales. In this connection 
I may point out that the Supreme 
Court’s decision is contrar> to what 
has bsen stated in the book. 

No doubt the commentary is 
exhaustive but it will be more useful 
if it is revised and the recent impor- 
tant decisions are incorporated and 
dealt with in their proper perspective. 
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Appraisal for Staff Development— -A Public Sector Study by Ronald 
Wraith, London, Royal Institute of Public Administration. 1975, pp. 89, 
£ 1.80. 


The importance of staff develop- 
ment is uniformly recognised. The 
philosophy and structure of any 
system of management inevitably 
reflect the particular characteristics 
of the organisation, notably, the 
managerial climate and the degree 
and nature of unionisation in an 
enterprise. The book is the outcome 
of a research study conducted by Mr. 
Ronald Wraith of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Public Administration in the 
post office, the National Coal Board, 
the British Boradcasting Corporation 
and the Department of Environment 
and the local government of U.K. The 
study is a search for methods that are 
open, and objective in staff appraisal 
by which individuals may find satis- 
faction and the public be better served. 
The study covers the entire gamut of 
appraisal for staff development. 
Starting with the ‘Purposes of Apprai- 
sal and Counselling’, the study deals 
with areas like the ‘Tactics of Ap- 
praisal’, ‘Administrative Methods 
Employed in Appraisal,’ ‘Who is 
Appraised’, ‘Who are the Apprai- 
sers’, the ‘Consequences of Appraisal’ 
and ‘Target-setting and Management 


Objectives’. Having reviewed the 
above areas, the author points out 
some of the problems which directly 
affect the appraisal scheme in any 
organisation. These relate to the 
nature of the partnership between line 
and staff management, the policy of 
promotion in the organisation and 
the frequency of appraisal, etc. This 
is the latest research study on the 
much talked topic of staff appraisal. 
Though the practices that may be 
appropriate in a particular system 
and environment may not be suitable 
elsewhere, yet this study provides 
very useful guidelines for staff 
appraisal and indicates the areas of 
future research in this important 
field. The study may serve as a 
good guide to all those concerned with 
the formulation of personnel policies 
in India both in terms of undertaking 
staff appraisal and stimulating re- 
searchers to make similar studies in 
the services as well as in public sector 
undertakings in this country for 
evolving more appropriate and 
scientific methods of staff appraisal 
relevant to our conditions. 

— S.N. SV/AROOP 


A Handbook of Small Scale Industries h'j P.M.. Bhandari, Calcutta, 
Peerless Publishers, 1975, p. 485, Rs. 50. 

Way back in 1962, the author had it up— -though belatedly— by the 
written a useful book ‘A Guide to present volume improving its quality 
Small Scale Industries’ which was and coverage in the light of the experi- 
well received, and was brought out in ence gained by him during the inter- 
Hindi too. He has now followed vening period of over a dozen years. 
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Tlii)Ugii tile author has entitled 
the volume us ‘A Handbook of Small 
Scale Industries’, suggestinga wider 
and all-India coverage, in fact, the 
book lias been written with his 
Rajasthan experience in view. How- 
ever the chapters dealing with licens- 
ing and registration, of industries, 
preparation, of feasibility reports, 
applying PERT to a small industry 
project, import control, export 
promotion, hire purchase of machi- 
nery, ancillary industries, standardi- 
zation, and marketing and industrial 
research, must all be found applicable 
throughout the country. The author’s 
position of being Deputy Director in 


the Industries Department of Rajas- 
than Government has helped him in, 
visualising properly the needs of 
small-scale industrial entrepreneurs 
from the operational angle. 

The book is thus a welcome addi- 
tion to the literature on, the subject 
and is timely in view of the present 
concern with creating greater oppor- 
tunities for self-employment. 

However, the index of just three 
pages to this 485-paged volume is 
inadequate. The utility of the volume 
could have been, enhanced by gwing 
a comprehensive index to Incilitate 
quick reference by the busy executives. 

— M. K. Gaur 



BOOK NOTES 


Punjab Disturbances 2919-1920, 
Delhi, Deep Publications, Volume 
One— Indian Perspective, Rs. 40. 
Volume Two — British Perspective, 
Rs. 60. 

What have been commonly come 
to be known as the Punjab disturban- 
ces, 1919-20, constitute a significant 
milestone not only in the struggle for 
Indian independence against the 
British rule but also because of its 
impact on the nature of Indo-British 
relations in general. The Jalianwala 
Bagh episode left a profound imprint 
on the Indian psyche. This period 
broadly marks the emergence of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership in 
Indian politics. The Disorders Inquiry 
Committee, 1919-20, under the chair- 
manship of Lord Hunter was set up 
primarily due to the revulsion of 
public feeling when the facts regard- 
ing the incident came to be known 
tliough the disturbances in Bombay 
and Delhi were also included in the 
terms of reference for the purpose of 
investigation. The Committee could 
not come to any unanimous finding 
and the minority report was separate- 
ly submitted by the three Indian 
members of whom the late Shri 
Ghimanlal Setalvad is most well- 
known. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that the questioning by 
him of GeneraL Dyer and others, 
mainly concerned with the Jalianwala- 
bagh atrocities, brought, out .the facts 
because of which the majority report 


could not do the whitewashing in its 
entirely. 

The Congress was naturally dis- 
satisfied with the composition and 
mode of working — ^and even the moti- 
vation — of the enquiry committee 
set up by the Government. The Cong- 
ress appointed a commission which 
consisted of Gandhiji, C.R. Das, 
Abbas Tayabji, M.R. Jaykar (replac- 
ing Fazlul Haq) with K. Santanam as 
secretary. The commission went at 
great length into the Punjab distur- 
bances and submitted quite a balanced 
and perspective report which was 
naturally banned by the then foreign 
government. It has a site plan of 
Jalianwalabagh and a few photo- 
graphs which tell their own story. 
Probably this must have been the 
last document of the National Cong- 
ress which refers to Gandhiji as Mr, 
Gandhi! The publishers have done 
an excellent job in making available 
to the public both the versions — the 
official as well as the non-official. 
Both volumes are welcome addition 
to libraries and will be of considerable 
interest to the students of the freedom 
movement in our country. % 

Administration of Law and Order. 
Ed. by N.K. Sethi and .Iagdish C. 
Kukkar, Jaipur, Rajasthan Regional 
Branch, IIPA, pp. 172, Rs. 25. 

This is a collection of eight 
articles on different aspects of law 
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and order administration contri- 
buted both by academicians and 
practising administrators. While some 
of the articles examine the issues in a 
wider perspective, the others are 
i concerned with the operational and 

' procedural aspects. Some of the 

! articles refer to the role of various 

‘ sections of the community, while 

i others take into account the legal and 

i adjectival issues. The volume provides 

1 a useful overview of the issues involv- 

ed in the administration of law and 
\ order in, the Indian context. The edi- 
i tors have done well in adding a small 
I bibliography. It has a brief but a very 
I perceptive foreword by Shri S.L. 

f Khurana, the then Chief Secretary of 

Rajasthan. The book w'dl be of use to 
students of public administration as 
g well as to fresh entrants to public 

T services. ® 

b 

S Banned by N. Gerald Barrier, New 
a Delhi, Manohar Book Service, 1976, 
if 1 pp. 324, Rs. 50. 

Vv 

ir This book is concerned with the 

ct question of controversial literature 

cl and political control in British India 

a from 1907-1947. It is divided into two 

Is parts. Part one deals with the “politics 

ac of proscription” consisting of five 

w chapters in the background of 

m ‘governmental surveillance and intei- 

re ' vention’ in the circulation of contro- 

pt versial printed matter, the policy and 

procedures of such control during 
1907 to 1947 and the legacy of the 
pi policy and the system. While one may 

Pf not agree always with the author’s 

pr ' interpretation and approach, the 

pi' analysis makes absorbing reading, 

pl; According to th,e author, the British 

to 1 


action produced a two-fold legacy. 
Firstly, the formerly banned literature 
technically remains proscribed even 
today as no specific steps have been 
taken to reverse the decisions in the 
majority of cases by the successor 
State Governments. Secondly, despite 
this persisting legal issue, the British 
action had the beneficial effect of 
preserving a good deal of literature 
which would have otherwise been 
scattered and lost. The difference 
in approach between the imperial 
masters in India and the Secretary of 
State for India in, London, regarding 
the mode of disposal of the proscribed 
literature has also overtones of aca- 
demic pressure. 

Part two provides a brief annotated 
guide to such legally banned printed 
matter. It covers literature relating to 
religious controversy, nationalist and 
secular politics and poetry or songs of 
patriotism. The volume has a useful 
bibliography and author as well as 
subject indices. The author has taken 
considerable paiits in collecting the 
material not only in India but also in 
Pakistan and U.K. It will help to 
throw light on many episodes of 
modern Indian history and will be of 
great help to students of the subject. 
The printing and get-up are of a high 
standard. ^ 

The Santals : A Classified and Anno- 
tated Bibliography by J. Troisi, New 
Delhi, Manohar Book Service, 1976, 
pp. 234, Rs. 70. 

The socio-economic compulsions 
are adding a new dimension to the 
study of the problems of the tribal 
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popuiation in the country. The tribal 
administration, because of the 
complexities involved, is almost be- 
coming a discipline in itself both as a 
focus for multi-disciplinary study as 
well as operational administration. 
The Santals are not only the biggest 
tribe, with their characteristic homo- 
geneity, but are also spread over a 
number of States in the country. The 
Santals have also shown remarkable 
socio-political consciousness and 
some of the movements during the 
foreign rule share the glory of the 
freedom struggle. Besides providing 
a comprehensive introduction, the 
author has brought within the fold of 
the book all important documents, 
articles, reports, etc. that have been 
published during the last two hundred 


years or so not only in English but 
also in Santaii and Italian. The author 
has covered all the aspects of life, 
thought, culture, language, folklore, 
religion and organisation, of the 
Santals. The material relating to 
social movements and social change 
also finds ample place here since it is 
of great relevance to the process of 
policy making as well as programme 
administration. The thematic classi- 
fication and scientific annotation of 
the various items enhance the usefol- 
ness of the volume. An, outcome of 
painstaking research, it will be of real 
value to the scholars interested in the 
study as well as further research 
about Santals. Though elegantly 
brought out the price is rather on the 
high side. @ 
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EDITORIAL 


The present number of the IJPA is devoted to some of the problems and 
issues relating to State Administration in India, This is an area of admini- 
stration where systematic and comprehensive studies have been lacking. 
State Administration is the resultant of historical accidents — forces of 
challenge and response. It does not yet have any conceptual mould. Even 
operationally it cannot be treated as an isolate. In a federal set-up, there are 
problems which are equally the concern of the Centre as well as the States. 
It is evident that many administrative issues are regional in character. The 
question of even the Centre-State relationship is not only a constitutional 
a.nd political problem but also has its administrative implications. In a written 
constitution some of these problems are spelt out in specific terms. Since the 
constitution is a living document, representing as it does the aspirations of 
the people, and as the administration is concerned with the organisation, 
management and direction of human affairs, new problems crop up and old 
problems assume new complexion. The process of planning by democratic 
means in a federal set-up gives rise to many problems of roles and relation- 
ships. From time to time we have published Special Numbers on themes 
primarily related to State Administration. Similarly we continue to publish 
articles on subjects which are deemed to be the constituent elements of Stale 
Administration. In the present Special Number we have attempted to take an 
integral view of the development, structures, processes and problems in State 
Administration. It has neither been our intention nor is it practicable to 
present a treatise on State Administration, complete in all its details and 
despite all its variants. An attempt has been made to discuss some of the 
aspects of State Administration which when taken in their totality may 
present a coherent overview of our theme. 
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The administrative evolution of the States in India has been intimately 
linked with the constitutional and political developments. The question of the 
adequacy of the State level Administration has been discussed by committees 
and even individual experts from time to time. It was so during the alien rule. 
It has been the same since the country attained freedom. Even a cursory 
reference to these reports reveals the changing perspectives in State Admini- 
stration. The change in the political and constitutional context, the greater 
political articulation and aspirations of the people, the new socio-economic 
objectives as State policy, the problems inherent in comprehensive planning 
ellort through consensus and persuasion, the compulsions of environmental 
changes as well as technological and scientific developments and many other 
considerations necessitate a continuing look at the problems of State Admini- 
stration. State Administration is nearer to the people and naturally their 
expectations as well as their grievances find more intensive expression in 
terms of its working. State Administration along with its basic component, 
viz., district administration, therefore, also received the attention of the 
y\dministrative Reforms Commission that was set up by the Government of 
India. A detailed study of State Administration was made by the M .P. Admini- 
strative Reforms Commission which submitted a number of reports about its 
functional areas and departments. A similar attempt in a series of reports was 
made in Tamil Nadu also. Such reports embody a wealth of material of consi- 
derable relevance for the students of public administration. In order to have a 
more integrated picture of the functioning of the State Administration, the 
reports of the committees of the State legislatures are also useful. Besides the 
studies commissioned by the Union or the State Governments, reports 
submitted by many committees and commissions entrusted with the task 
of looking into such specific areas as planning, community development and 
panchayati raj, State enterprises, agriculture, irrigation, cooperation, social 
welfare, tribal development, etc., contain a good deal of valuable information. 
The Indian Institute of Public Administration has itself contributed to the 
preparation of many such in-depth papers and reports. We do believe that 
many scholars will like to take up comprehensive and analytical studies of 
State Administration on the basis of published as well as unpublished docu- 
ments either on regional or functional basis in days to come. 


While the Prime Minister has been emphasising the importance of 
improved efficiency all along, last year in April she addressed a communica- 
lion to the Chief Ministers and Governors on the subject. The Union 
Government has, in a manner of speaking, assumed a new role of leadership, 
guidance and support to administrative improvement even in studies. This 
P* trend gathered strength because of the added responsibilities of administration 
in the wake of the announcement of the 20-point economic programme, A 
V] conference of the Chief Secretaries of the State Governments and the Union 
P' Territories was summoned by the Cabinet Secretary on May 7 and 8, 1976 
pi 
to 
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ill New Delhi to discuss the broad frame of ‘Administrative Improvement and 
Personnel Management’ in specific terms. The Prime Minister delivered the 
inaugural address and while covering a wide range on matters administrative, 
stressed that reforms and efficiency should not be confined to the headquarters 
only, but should percolate to the lowest units at the district level so as to have 
an impact on the people. A conference of this nature further highlights the 
pivotal role of State Administration. It is in the light of these developments 
that we are humbly of the view that our effort is timely and in keeping with 
the changing administrative requirements. 

Shriram Maheshwari in his article has traced the growth and develop- 
ment of States in India. It is a broad survey of the constitutional, political 
and administrative developments in the country. Maheshwari provides a 
broad perspective ffir the study of State Administration and has tried to 
identity forces leaving their impress on the evolution of State Administration 
and has drawn certain conclusions with which we may not find ourselves in 
full agreement but which do merit further analysis to assess their academic 
authenticity. While affirming that the State Administration peiforms both 
regulatory and developmental functions, C.P. Bhambhri refers to the so-called 
proliferation of administrative agencies and organisations as a part and 
parcel of State Administration and raises a series of questions to examine the 
multi-dimensional contextual framework of State Administration in our 
federal structure. He provides an analysis of what he has termed as the 
‘diverse profiles of States’ and advances four propositions about the relation- 
ship between environment and administration at the State level which should 
provoke further discussion among the students of comparative political 
system. 

S.N. Sadasivan’s contribution about the impact of political processes 
and the working of district administration can he viewed as the problem of 
the interaction of operating environment and the administration at the field 
level. It is the mutual perception of the role and relationship of the politician 
and the administrator at the grassroots level that will condition the nature 
and extent of public participation and involvement, monitoring of field 
programmes and even the quantum of administrative responsibility, in 
recent years there has been a fresh realisation of the significant place that the 
administration at the district level has in our set-up. Recommendations in 
authoritative circles have been made to strengthen the position of the district 
officer so that the entire machinery operates with the necessary coordination, 
speed and impact. It will be interesting in this regard to refer to some of our 
old issues on difierent aspects of this subject. 

The functional competence of the personnel that run the administrative 
machinery and gives significance to organisational structures as well as goals 


is a subject of vital importance. As the Prime Minister stated in her inaugural 
address at the conference of Chief Secretaries, ‘’whatever machinery we had, 
the machinery would be only as good as the person who worked it.” P.K.J. 
Menon analyses some basic aspects of personnel administration including 
career management in the States and makes suggestions in the light of his 
experience. Due to the variegated tasks of administration, the personnel 
has to be drawn from various disciplines and the need for professionalisation, 
training and development acquires a sense of urgency. It is not only the 
all-India services but also the many State services which man the State admini- 
stration system. The question of morale, motivation, discipline and training 
of the State services merits increasing attention by State Governments. The 
problem of having more all-India services as a tool of uniform administrative 
standards, economy and efficiency as well as national integration still persists. 
Occasionally the State Governments have to draw upon the Central services 
for specific functional requirements, say, for finance or taxation. Again, there 
are the specialized needs of State enterprises. The staff policy for State enter- 
prises in the States is of no less importance. It is this amalgam of personnel 
in the State Administration which has to evolve its culture and ethos for 
greater administrative effectiveness. Besides, the need for manpower planning 
in States still continues. Static or satellite minds cannot cope with the dynamics 
of the environment. 

Our Constitution provides institutions for recruitment to public services. 
The adequacy of personnel policy is very largely determined by the modes 
and practices of these constitutional bodies, R.B. .Iain, in his analytical study, 
makes out a case for institutional linkage between the Union Public Service 
Commission and the State Public Service Commissions. While one may not 
agree with this stand-point, the leadership role of the Union Public Service 
Commission is self-evident. The report of a committee appointed by the 
Union Public Service Commission on the mode and pattern of recruitment to 
public .services has engendered some interest, though the findings and their 
logic have yet to be made public. We hope to publish some case studies dealing 
with the organisation and working of some select State Public Service Commis- 
sions in subsequent issues. 

The problem of the redressal of the grievances of the individual citizen 
or even groups of citizens is the qua non of democratic administration. 
A good deal has been written on the subject even in our country. We have 
also made our contribution to this debate and search in some of our issues. 
Some of the State Governments have already established institutions and 
organisations for vigilance as well as redressal of citizens’ grievances. But 
proper assessment about their working and problems has yet to be made 
by students of public affairs and public administration, in his contribution, 
A. Avasthi, with his experiences as a member of the M.P. Administrative 
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Reforms Commission, analyses the institutional model as propounded by the 
Commission to safeguard public interest and administrative proprieties. 

B.D. Sharma and Harshad Trivedi analyse the different aspects of the 
complex problems of tribal development. The strategy of tribal development 
is one of the main planks of the Prime Minister’s 20-point programme. In 
one of our recent issues we have published a perceptive exposition of the 
strategy of tribal development. The programme for tribal development has to 
be basically implemented by the State Administration with the support and 
guidance of the Union Government. While Sharma pinpoints for us the 
administrative aspects of marketing in tribal areas from the viewpoint of 
economic uplift of the tribal population, Trivedi outlines for us critically 
the main features of the machinery set up as part of the State Administration 
to implement policies and programmes of tribal development. N.R. Inamdar 
in his contribution makes an appraisal of the Employment Guarantee Scheme 
initiated by the Maharashtra Government. It has some novel features and 
has a relevance in our approach to the solution of the problem. The experience 
gained so far and its assessment may be of use to policy makers in other 
States. 

In his exposition of the machinery for the administration of social 
welfare programmes for the backward sections of our society, G. B. Sharma 
has made an informative survey of the instrumentalities, procedures and 
problems. He has also some useful suggestions and comments to make as to 
how social welfare administration which is “the most neglected aspect of 
Indian administrative system” can be placed on a sound footing. 

The pattern of local government is one of the key issues in State Admi- 
nistration, In his article relating to control over municipal bodies, Mohit 
Bhattacharya touches upon a number of inter-related problems of urban 
government. In the next issue we intend to have another contribution by 
N.N. Vohra indicating some of the problems that the State Administration 
faces in the wake of increasing urbanisation. The local government cannot 
be viewed as a fragmented system. The community development and 
panchayati raj are aimed to provide the rural counterpart. The problems of 
rural-urban relationship has been the principal concern of one of the commit- 
tees set up by the Union Government a few years ago. The problems of 
housing and environmental improvement exist in both the sectors and 
have begun to receive more intensive attention under the Prime Minister’s 
20-point programme. At times it seems that the community development 
movement has lost its momentum and the panchayati raj its elan. Probably 
it may be a superficial reading of the situation. In a vast country like ours, 
there is no alternative except the panchayati raj approach if mass mobilisation 
for developmental tasks is to be achieved to any significant extent. 
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G.C. Singhvi, in his own way, takes a backward and forward look at the pan- 
chayati raj. We have particularly examined the problems of urban and rural 
government as well as development from various angles in the two Special 
Numbers in the previous years. 

The successful working of cooperative institutions will go a long way in 
strengthening the economic fabric of the weaker sections of society. We have 
therefore to devise ways and means to improve and reinforce the cooperative 
administration in general. Cooperative movement in the country has broaden- 
ed itself as regards its aims, objectives and scope, ft has become an integral 
part of the socio-economic structure envisioned for the country. The co- 
operative institutions and organisations that come up to seek and fulfil new 
purposes need administrative support, ft is in this light that J.G. Kanga 
highlights some problems of cooperative administration. The entire range 
of cooperative administration including the purposes, institutional models 
and relationships deserves scrutiny in the light of new expectations and new 
responsibilities. 

Police constitutes the basic framework for law and order and it is on the 
basis of the faith in and the fact of the maintenance of peace and security 
that the welfare state can be built. Various State commissions have reported 
from time to time as to how the effectiveness of the police can be improved. 
Not long back a committee appointed by the Union Government also made 
comprehensive suggestions about training and other allied aspects of this 
vital wing of the law and order administration. P.D. Sharma covers a wide 
ground indicating organisational as well as operational problems of police 
administration in the States. He makes a plea for initiative by the Union 
Government. One can, however, see that both initiative and action have been 
evident during recent years in an ample manner and with substantial impact. 
One would endorse his suggestion for ‘creative thinking’ at all levels to enable 
the police to cope with its increasingly difficult tasks, but it may be difficult 
to agree with some of his other conclusions or even with the very concept 
of ‘bargaining counters’ in public services in general in a democratic system. 

Along with administrative stability, planned development and welfare 
state need resources to sustain them. Sales tax has become one of the principal 
sources of revenues to States for their nation-building activities. U has flexibi- 
lity and resilience and conforms to the principle of equity. But it has given 
rise to a number of administrative problems. S. Ramamurthi takes a look at 
the administration of sales tax and puts forward some proposals to reform and 
improve the machinery as well as the policies. This leads to the entire question 
of resources mobilisation by the States. They have to deepen and broaden the 
developmental programmes. The way the resources are mobilised and the 
manner in which they are spent determine the socio-economic character of the 
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economy. The separation of audit from accounts has added another responsi- 
bility to State Administration. The different aspects of the economic and 
financial administration that have received attention in our Journal from 
time to time have acquired all the greater significance in State 
Administration. 

In his article espousing the need of setting up of Inter-States Council, 
which the author categorises as ‘an aspect of cooperative federation’, S.K. 
Sharma expresses a view point which has many more angles to it. As the 
Prime Minister has stressed more than once, it is an approach of accommoda- 
tion and an awareness of commonality of goals between the Union Govern- 
ment and the States that will determine the harmony of partnership and 
miituaiity of endeavour transcending fissiparous tendencies and parochial 
considerations. It may be pertinent to add that we have earlier in a Special 
Number covered many of the significant aspects of Centre-State relations in 
the broad administrative context. 

The public services in our country have an element of protection 
provided in the Constitution. It is in the nature of a hang-over from the 
past. Some feel that this sort of protection is unusual so far as most of the 
constitutional laws are concerned and has served its purpose. O.P. Motiwal, 
while discussing the legal status of State services, refers to the recent trends 
in thinking and proposed amendments on the subject. It is hoped that the 
intended changes, while acting as a countervailing force to the tendency 
towards complacency, will, in no way, undermine the sense of self-confidence 
and drive necessary for improved performance. The author also makes men- 
tion of the proposed institution of administrative tribunals. The State 
Governments of Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh have already introduced such 
administrative institutions for State services. This is a fruitful area for 
enquiry and study specially by students of administrative law. 

The planning process has conditioned in ways more than one the 
complexion of the State Administration, The plan documents from the very 
beginning have stressed, more often than not, at great length, the need for 
measures to strengthen the administrative machinery in the States for the 
purposes of plan implementation. With a view to add to planning capability, 
the suggestion to set up Stale Planning Boards has been made in various 
forums, with varying success in practical terms. The peculiar conditions in 
States have also influenced the administrative structures as well as the thought 
processes about planning in the country. Rakesh Hooja presents a case study 
on State level planning. We have examined the issues relating to planning 
processes and the concepts of multi-level planning, local planning, district 
planning, area and regional planning in one of our earlier issues. 


The theme of’ continuing administrative reforms in the States is of 
perennial interest. Jt may not be worthwhile to go into the complex of reasons 
for the same. It may suffice, as the Prime Minister recently said, “State 
Administration is extremely important because that is our implementing 
agency.” Bata K. Dey presents a ‘kaleidoscopic panorama’ of this striving 
for administrative reforms in the States and has summed up succinctly the 
recent push provided by the Union Government to these efforts. While his 
conclusion may unwittingly smack of an element of despair, there is no deny- 
ing the fact that the ‘integrated strategy planning’ for administrative 
dynamism as an attitude and as a process will always niei'it attention of the 
administrative and political leadership. A.P. Saxena carries on this theme at a 
higher conceptual level. In the background of today’s compulsions and 
tomorrow’s imperatives, he focu.ses attention on some of the newly emerging 
areas of State Administration and the need for organisational change, and the 
use of management perspectives in consonance with technological advance- 
ments. He rightly stresses the need for “a search for directions”. Quite 
appropriately, he affirms that as a part of integrated strategy, “it may be 
necessary to concurrently operate over a range to secure the validity of direc- 
tions for improving State Administration.” 


In the ‘administrative jungle’, however, the intensity of gaze should not 
be sacrificed at the altar of the width of vision. A selective approach and 
intensive concentration on priorities may not prove to be ultimately less useful. 
Administrative reform can be both an instrumentality as well as an end in 
itself. In the zeal for administrative reform in the field, it is well to remember 


that the steady and the stable should not be lost sight of in pursuit of the 
glossy and the spectacular. Administration, particularly in the field, is concern- 
ed with pedestrian details. The projects and programmes consist only a 
minor part of an administrator’s work. The need is to motivate the individual 
and thus the system so as to tackle with a sense of purpose and urgency 
what has come to be called as ‘the administrative routine’. This requires 
imagination, empathy and integrity of approach on the part of the admini- 
stration. Administrative reform has a psychological dimension. It is a matter 
of attitude, insight and outlook. Administrative reform is not confined to 
the consultant’s paradise of institution buildings and organisational structures. 
Administrative reform is not merely the question of having the borrowed 
plume.s, however tantalising, of high flown jargon of sophisticated techni- 
ques. More often than not they serve as a cloak of ostensible modernity and 
substitute to administrative realism and application to details. The quest 
for excellence in administration becomes a matter of psychological inner 
compulsion which is almost akin to conscience or commitment and identifica- 
tion to social good. For its fulfilment, the training institutions and the 
creation by administrative leadership of an appropriate climate of work-ethic 
and suitable operating environment, as pointed out by the Minister of State 
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for Home Affairs at the conference of the Chief Secretaries, have a role to 
play. 


We thought of giving a number of extracts, having a bearing on State 
Administration from some of the reports and other official documents not 
readily available. But we had to abandon the idea due to constraint of space. 
We have, however, added a select bibliography on different segments of State 
Administration compiled by Mohinder Singh and R.N. Sharma. We hope 
that it will be handy by way of ready reference on the subject to scholars as 
well as practising administrators. 

State Administration is not simply a geographical or areal concept. It 
comprehends a web of institutional as well as interpersonal relationships. 
It has a vast complex of constituent elements. It has developed many sub- 
stantive areas of its own, both as an academic as well as an operating disci- 
pline. While trying to cover a wide spectrum ranging from the evolution of 
State Administration to ‘the search for new directions’ of administrative 
reforms, we are acutely conscious of many lacunae and inadequacies though 
the exhaustive treatment of the subject in its multifacet complexity has not 
been our object.The focal point of our approach is to highlight some of the 
pressing problems and raise some of the more important issues. 

We Rel that there are a number of other parameters and areas in State 
Administration which merit attention. They extend to structures and organi- 
sations, procedures and processes besides a number of functional, socio- 
psychological and politico-economic areas. Only byway of illustration without 
any attempt of being exhaustive, some discussion of subjects like Policy For- 
mulation and Decision-making; the role of the Chief Secretary whom the 
Prime Minister described as ‘the kingpin of State Administration’ ; Admini- 
stration of Land Reforms; Revenue Administration and institutional arrange- 
ments; Crisis (natural calamities) Administration; Plan Administration, 
including Evaluation and Monitoring; the Role of Training; Public Relations; 
State Enterprises (including electricity boards); Educational Administration: 
Relationship between the Secretariat and Heads of Departments; Regional 
and Divisional Administration; Economic as well as Financial Adniini- 
.stration; Administrative Tribunals and the like would have been useful. We 
have already referred to the constraints of time and space besides the un- 
fortunate default in respect of promised contributions in respect of one or two 
important topics. We do propose to examine some aspect.s of Agricuitural 
Administration in the next issue of the Journal. The entire area of Union 
Territory Administration, except a few official reports, remains unexplored. 
Studies relating to the implementation of the 20-point programme and the 
State Administration need to be undertaken. Our effort will be to see that 
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some of the topics listed above and others, as may be further suggested, 
may be covered in limes to come. 

There are many research gaps in the held of State Administration, 
whether one views it as an operational or academic discipline, ft will be a 
signilicani service if some scholars and Stale training institutions try to 
ideiitiiy them with a view to initiate meaningful aclion to fill such gaps as far 
as possible tliroiigh a cooperative effort between the academics and the 
iidministrators. The Department of Personnel and Administrative Reforms 
can also provide a lead in the miitter. 

We take this opportunity to express our thanks to our distinguished 
contributors for their cooperation which wc greatly value and to our discern- 
ing readers for their guidance and support which vve deeply cherish. 


— Editor 
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EVOLUTION OF STATES IN INDIA 
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S urprising though it may sound, it was the provinces, the earlier 
nomenclature of the States, which first came into existence in British 
India, not the Central Government. Indeed, a kind of Central Government 
could make its appearance, only in the year 1773 — long after the three Presi- 
dencies, namely, the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, the Presidency of 
Fort St. George, Madras, and the Presidency of Bombay had come into 
existence. The first-named Presidency was the largest of the three, covering as 
it did nearly the whole northern India and, therefore, was the first to be 
subjected to political reorganization. The Charter Act of 1833 provided 
for its division into two; (/) the Presidency of Fort William in the 
Lower Provinces in Bengal and (u) the Presidency of Agra. The proposed 
bifurcation, however, was postponed ; eventually the creation of the 
Presidency of Agra was cancelled, and in its place the North West 
Provinces under a Lt. Governor was set up in 1836, Sindh was annexed 
in 1843 and except for a short spell of period was administered as part of 
Bombay luitiJ the enactment of the Government of India Act, 1935. 
Punjab became a separate province in 1849 followed by Oudh in 1856, 
the Central Provinces in 1861, Assam in 1 874, the North Western Frontier 
province in 1901, the United provinces of Agra and Oudh (formed by 
merging the North Western Provinces and Oudh) in 1901, Bihar in 1912, 
Sindh and Orissa both in 1936. In addition to these twelve Governors’ pro- 
vinces, there were six Chief Commissioners’ provinces. They were: (1) British 
Baluchistan, (2) Delhi, (3) Ajmer- Merwara, (4) Coorg, (5) Andaman and 
Nicob;ir Islands, and (6) Panth Piploda. Consequent upon India’s division 
in Auaust 1947, both the North Western Frontier Province and Sindh became 
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cl Faki'ilan, and Punjab and Bengal were each partitioned between the 
e, < -..cu'.Mnc-. siufepcndciU India thus comprised nine Governors’ provinces 
iMtsdras, Itonsbay. Vkest Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar, East Punjab, 
the Gent! a! I’nninces and Berar, Assam, and Orissa), and five Chief Commis- 
■ ir.-.!.;! '.' | 3 ro\inc-,> 1 Delhi, Ajmer-Mervvara, Pantli Piploda. Coorg and 
^raiansa!! and Nicobar islands.) 

Ti-e nruUnce.s. they were called until 1950, came into being in a 
ti'riidtoLi-. vay'-more through the accidents of history than on the basis of 
mV; Luhura! or administrative principles or criteria. A most noteworthy feature 
of the snicrnai political formations in India lay in their emergence being 
dependent upon the vicissitudes of the political fortunes of the British. As the 
report on Indian Constitutional Reforms {1918) pointed out, “the present 
map of British India was shaped by the military, political, or administrative 
exigencies or conveniences of the moment and . . . with small regard to tiie 
Hi, ilura! affinities or wishes of the people.”^ 

INDEPENDENCE AND PROVINCIAL ALIGNMENT 

One of the earliest measures which independent India took was the 
integration of princely slates with the rest of the country. This acquired three 
forms. Some of them were straightaway merged into the provinces contiguous 
to them; others were consolidated into dusters of states and along with large- 
.sii;cd princely states they were designated as Part B States. There were a few 
others which on strategic or political grounds were kept as separate political 
entities and called Part C States. In 1950 when the present Constitution came 
into operation, the constituent units of the Indian Union thus found them- 
selves classified into Part A, Part B, Part C, and Part D States. As stated 
earlier, Part .A States included the erstwhile Governors’ provinces. Part B 
States the erstwhile princely jurisdictions, Part C the erstwhile Chief 
Commissioners' provinces as well as some of erstw'hile princely states, and 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands the solitary Part D State. Three principal 
features distinguished Part B States from Part A States: (/) Part B 
States were bound by certain special agreements entered into in 
consequence of their financial integration; (//) the Central Govern- 
ment was endowed with the constitutional power to exercise general control 
over them, a provision made in Article 371 of the Constitution; and (m) the 
head of a Part B State was the Rajpraraukh, not Governor. A State labelled 
Part C was administered by the President, acting to such extent as he thought 
fit. tlu-ough a Chief Commissioner or a Lt. Governor and, further, 
Parliament was empowered to create a body, whether nominated or elected' 

mepm on ImUun Comtitutioml Reform, Calcutta, SuperintendenL GaverumcPt 
TriiUing, 1918, p. 28. 
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to function as its legislature as vvell as a Council of Advisers or Ministers. 
Part C States were originally the Chief Commissioners’ provinces, 
and the single most distinctive feature of this category of political units was 
the vesting of their administration directly in the hands of the Central Govern- 
ment. Starting with five such units in 1947, their number rose to ten in 1950 
when the Constitution came into force. Constitutionally, they did not follow 
a uniform pattern, in the internal ordering of their institutions in the sense that 
some had local legislatures and ministries while others enjoyed only advisory 
councils and, besides, two of them were administered through the Lt. 
Governors while the others were under Chief Commissioners, Nevertheless, all 
of them were governed by a single statute, namely, the Government of Part 
C States Act, 1951. The Part D State was also administered by the President, 
acting to such extent as he thought fit, through a Chief Commissioner, but 
there was no provision whatsoever for a legislative body or a Council of 
Advisers or Ministers in such a jurisdictioji. However, tlie most differentiating 
mark of this class of States lay in the President not only exercising regulation- 
making power for the “peace and good government of any such territory” 
and any regulation so made enjoying superior validity; the Presidential 
regulation could repeal or amend any law made by Parliament or any 
existing law applicable to such a territory." 

STATE SET-UP AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 

In 1950 the States of all these four categories numbered no less than 
twentynine, their names being as follows: 

Part A 

1. Assam 

2. Bihar 

3. Bombay 

4. Madhya Pradesh 

5. Madras 

6. Orissa 

7. Punjab 

8. The United Provinces 

9. West Bengal 

Part B 

10. Hyderabad 

11. Jammu and Kashmir 


“Aflide 243(2) of the Coiistitution. 
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i: M:idh> a Bharat 

i 5, M> ^rav 

iM. Patiala and hast Punjab States Union 
15. Rajasthan 
fa. Saurashtra. 

] 7. I'f.'r^ancfM'c-Cochin 
is, Viiu'h).! fh'adesh 

Part C 

19, Ajmer 
21). Bhopa! 

21. Bilaspur 

22. Cooch-Bcliar 

23. Coorg 

24. Delhi 

2.5. Himachal Pradesh 

26. Kutch 

27. Manipur 

25. Tripura 

Pan D 

29. The Andaman and Nicobar lsland.s 

ftlSTORY 01-' DEMAND FOR REDISTRIBUTION OF STATES 

The demand for a redrawing of the Stale boundaries in India is long 
standing, dating back to the year 19033 when Sir Herbert Risley, Home 
Secretary in the Central Government, wrote to Bengal proposing the historic 
partition of that jtrovince, eireclcd in 1905. 

Tlic authons of the report on Indian Constitutional Reforms were well 
disposed towards provincial reorganisation for three principal reasons. First, 
the provinces as they existed bore an artilicial character. Secondly, if these 
units were made smaller in size and more homogeneous in character, the 
business of government was to become simplified, which was a factor of 
special significance in the context of the proposed transfer of the burden 
of provincial government to ‘comparatively inexperienced’'^ Indian hands. 
^'i^al!y^ the lingui.stic provinces were to lend themselves to the adoption of 
regional languages for purposes of transaction of governmental business 

'’Repori ufi/w States Rearsanization Commission, New Delhi, Manager of Publications 
1955, p. 10. 

^Report on hiJUm Constitutional Reforms, op. cit, p, 159 , 
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which was to attract to public affairs persons not acquainted with English 
and thus to broad-base Indian politics. 

Mahatma Gandhi, who entered the Indian political scene in 1919. 
realised at the outset that his message could be transmitted to the people at 
large only if the provincial units of the Congress Party were organized on a 
linguistic basis. Accordingly, in 1921, the Congress Party gave effect to the 
linguistic principle in its own constitution by dividing the existing provinces 
into linguistic ones for its organization purposes. 

It was, how'ever, the committee appointed by the conference to deter- 
mine the principles of the constitution for India (1928) which, for the first 
time, made a systematic effect on the part of the nationalist political parties 
of India to evolve a considered approach to the question of formation of 
provinces. Its report, popularly known as the Nehru Report, after the name 
of the committee’s chairman, Motilal Nehru, makes out a most cogent, even 
if somew'hat romantic, case for the redistribution of provinces on the basis of 
linguistic affinities. The principles to govern redistribution of provinces are, 
according to this committee, partly geographical and partly economic, but 
two main considerations are the popular wishes and the linguistic unity of the 
area. In a democracy the language of official communication cannot but be the 
language spoken by the people, which means that so far as the provinces arc 
concerned, it must be the provincial language; any other course is bound to 
keep the development of the common man stunted. “If a province has to 
educate itself and do its daily work through the medium of its own language, 
it must necessarily be a linguistic area. If it happens to be a polyglot area, 
difficulties will continually arise and the media of instruction and work 
will be two or even more languages. Hence it becomes most desirable for 
provinces to be regrouped on a linguistic basis. Language, as a rule corres- 
ponds with a special variety of culture, traditions and literature. In a linguis- 
tic area all these factors will help in the general progress of the province. , . . 
Another principle which must govern a redistribution of provinces is the 
wishes of the people concerned. Wc who talk of self-determination on a larger 
scale cannot in reason deny it to smaller area, provided, of cour.se, thisdoes not 
conilict with any other important principle or question. The mere fact 
that the people living in a particular area feel that they are a unit and desire 
to develop their culture is an important consideration even though there may 
be no sufficient historical or cultural justification for their demand. Sentiment 
in such matter is often more important than fact. Thus, we see that the two 
most important considerations in rearranging provinces are the linguistic 
principle and the wishes of the majority of the people. A third consideration, 
though not of the same importance, is admini.strative convenience, which 
would include the geographical position, the economic resources and the 
financial stability of the area concerned. But administrative convenience is 
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(4‘:cn a mntiCT of arrarigement and must as a rule how to the wishes of the 

1 he Indian Statutory Commission, also called the Simon Commission 
taller the name of its chairman. Sir John Simon) was much more analytic 
hi lanced in its examination of this question, i n its report, submitted in 

it cave what may be construed to be but a qualified support totheproposal 
for lT!yuf'.lic provinces. The Simon Commission did not view the existing 
nrsj'.'incia! .set-up as ‘altogether satisfactory’ on the ground that in many cases 
not only did these boundaries include areas and sections of population having 
no •natura! uirmity’ but also kept separated those who could be more ‘natural- 
ly united', 't’et it warned: “There are. ..very great difficulties in the way of 
redistribution, and the history of the partition of Bengal stands as a warning 
of idle cauiictn needed before undertaking any operation so likely to run 
counter to old associations or to inflame suspicion and resentment. Moreover, 
the consequential administrative and financial adjustments are bound to be 
of an extremeiy cxmiplex character.... If those who speak the same language 
form a compact and self-contained area, so situated and endowed as to be 
able to support its existence as a separate province, there is no doubt that 
the use of a common speech is a strong and natural basis for provincial 
iiidividiiality. But it is not the only test-race, religion, economic interest, 
geographical conligiiity, a due balance between country and town and 
between coast line and interiormay all be relevant factors. Most important 
ol* all, perhaps, for practical purposes, is the largest possible measure of 
general agreeiuent on the changes proposed, both on the side of the area 
that is gaining, and on the side of the area that is losing, territory.”^ The 
Commission concluded: “It is manifestly impossible for us to recommend a 
redrawing of the map of India according to some new pattern. “7 

But the Congress Party continued renewing its commitment to the 
formation of linguistic provinces. Following the announcement of the 
Simon Commission it adopted a resolution in 1927 affirming that the “time 
has come for the redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis’’.® In 1937 
and 19385 jt reiiewcd its pledge to recai-ve the provinces on the principle of 
iinguism. In its election manifesto of 1945 it reiterated its pledge to set up 
linginsiic provinces: “The Congress has stood ... for the freedom of each 


of Ike Commiitee appointed by the Conference to determine the Principles of the 
Comitidion for India tjuoted in Malicshwarl, S.R., 7'he Evolution of Indian Administration 
Agra, Lakshnij Narain Aganvai, 1970, pp. 123-24. 

*'< Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Cmd., 356S, London, M.MS.O., 1930 

pava 38. ’ 

'•Ibid., para 33 . 

^Quoted in Report of the States Reorganization Commission, op. cit. p 13 
'fhid.,l\ i4: 
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group and territorial area within the nation to develop its own life and culture 
within the larger framework, and it has stated that for this purpose such 
territorial areas or provinces should be constituted, as far as possible, on a 
linguistic or cultural basis. 

Quite expectedly, the question of formation of linguistic States became 
intensely live when the Constitutent Assembly of India was engaged in the 
task of constitution-making for the country. As demands were being 
repeatedly made on the floor of the Assembiye to redraw the internal political 
boundaries of India, it announced, in June 1948, the Linguistic Provinces 
Commission, under the chairmanship of S.K. Dar, to examine the question 
of formation of certain new provinces. Reporting in December 1948, the 
Commission summed up the pros and cons of linguism in the way judges do: 
‘'The case for the formation of linguistic provinces rests upon two alternative 
grounds: upon the theory that these linguistic groups are sub-nations and 
as such contracting parties to the Constitution from which the Federation 
and the Centre derive their existence and power; alternatively it rests upon the 
unwieldy size of the existing provinces, their heterogeneous composition and 
the administrative advantage, which may result from bringing together people 
speaking one language, in imparting education and in the working of courts, 
legislatures, governmental machinery and democratic institutions. The case 
against the formation of these linguistic provinces rests upon the intolerance 
which they breed against the minority speaking a different language in the 
same province, the inter-provincial isolation and antagonism which they 
bring into existence, the parochial patriotism which they emphasise as against 
the growth of the nascent national feeling and lastly the bitterness which is 
likely to be generated as a result of marking off the boundaries of these 
provinces between rival claimants and the allotment of the capital cities of 
Madras and Bombay. The arguments in favour of the immediate formation of 
linguistic provinces are that, on account of Congress pledges, the demand has 
got deep down into the masses and its postponement is creating bitterness, 
impatience and frustration and the country cannot settle down to constructive 
work till the demand is conceded, and that the Constitution will start on a 
faulty basis without the linguistic provinces being put in its schedule. The 
arguments in favour of its postponement are that the country is not yet free 
from the dangers of external aggression, that it is in the grip of an economic 
crisis of great magnitude, that Indian States have not yet been properly 
integrated, that the Government is pre-occupied with more urgent problems, 
that the country cannot at this moment bear the financial and. administrative 
strain which these new provinces will put upon it, and that it does not possess 
the necessary peaceful atmosphere in which new provinces canbe scientifically 


i^'The election manifesto has been reproduced in Sitaramayya. Pattabhi, The Hixtory 
of the Indian National Congress, Vol. It, Bombay, Padma Publications, 1947, Appendix I. 
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;i'- hi planned and a new map of India rationaily drawn up.”'" 

1 C'caYiniis^inn. however, set its fiice firmly, even grimly, against the consti- 
of new provinces, ailea.st in the near future much less did it have any 
^ympaihv for llic linguistic principle of State formation. Frankly, the report 
'.•f die Dar Commission marks unmistakably a swing of the pendulum to the 
orhe-r extreme and in llie process could not help becoming an autocratic 
.'ic.ufFicni. To quote from the report : “The existing Indian provinces are 
iiuniin:.,triiU'e units of British imperialism. They came into existence in a 
hOiiievJuit haphazard way, and were not designed to vvork as democratic insti- 
tuiiotw.: they are certainly susceptible of more scientific and rational planning. 
Bai ihcs Isave taken root and are now living vital organisms and have served 
die u^d\ll purpose of bringing together people, who might otherwise have 
remained separated. And though they may be somewhat disadvantageous in 
iSorking modern democracy, they are not bad instruments for submerging 
a suh-nationai consciou.sness and moulding a nation. In any rational and 
scicnthic pianning that may take place in regard to the provinces of India in 
the fiitiire, homogeneity of language alone cannot be decisive or even an 
important factor. Administrative convenience, history, geography, economy, 
culture, and many other matters will also have to be given due weight. It may 
be that the provinces thus formed will also show homogeneity of language 
and. in a way, might resemble linguistic provinces. Bin in forming the 
proxinves, the emphasis should be primarily on administrative convenience, and 
hamogencity of language xvill enter into consideration only as a matter of 
adniinisirathe convenience and not by its own independent force,”^^ (italics 
supplied) 

But .such an exercise had to wait until the proce.ss of national integration 
of India was completed and even when taken in hand, factors like geographical 
contiguity, financial self-sufficienc)^ administrative convenience, capacity for 
future development and consent of the people concerned were to be the true 
criteria for formation of provinces. “Till nationalism has acquired sufficient 
strength to permit the formation of autonomous provinces, the true nature and 
function of a province under our Constitution should be that of an administra- 
tive unit functioning under delegated authority from the Centre and subject to 
the Centre’s overriding powers in regard to its territory, its existence, and its 
functions. ...As soon as India has been physically and emotionally integrated, 
the Inditin State problem solved and the national sentiment strengthened, the 
scientilic planning of the existing provinces of India can be taken in hand as 
far as practicable and this invidious distinction obliterated; but till then it 
luis to he accepted as ati accident of history and all sub-national tendencies 


Report oj ilie Linffuistic Provinces Commission, New Delhi, Constituent Assembly 
of India, 194^, pp. 2-3. 
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in the existing linguistic provinces should be suppressed. 

The Dar Commission Report was too chastising for the protagonists of 
the linguistic province, and no wonder it met with extremely chilly reception in 
the country, particularly in south India which was more insistent on linguistic 
provinces. Even the Congress Party viewed the Dar prescription as too severe 
to be acceptable to the people whose expectations in this regard had beeii 
consistently aroused by the political leadership itself all these years. Meeting 
shortly after the publication of this report, the Congress Party, therefore, 
announced its own committee to consider the question of linguistic provinces 
and “to review the position and to examine the question in the light of the 
decisions taken by the Congress in the past and the requirements of the existing 
situation”. Appointed at the Jaipur session of the Congress held in December 
1948, the Linguistic Provinces Committee consisted of three members, namely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Pattabhi Sitaramayya and Jawaharial Nehrii.’^*^ The 
report of this Committee is in a way a less harsh echo of the Dar Commission 
Report, coming as it did to the general conclusion that “the present is not 
an opportune time for the formation of new provinces, asserting at the 
same time that “it (reformation of linguistic provinces) would unmistakably 
retard the process of consolidation of our gains, dislocate our administrative, 
economic and financial structure, let loose, while we are still in a formative 
state, forces of disruption and disintegration, and seriously interfere with the 
progressive solution of our economic difficulties.”^® Nonetheless it did not 
completely shut its door upon the demand, for it conceded: “We would prefer 
to postpone the formation of new provinces for a few years so that we might 
concentrate during this period on other matters of vital importance and not 
allow ourselves to be distracted by this question. However, if public sentiment 
is insistent and overwhelming, we, as democrats, have to submit to it, but 
subject to certain limitations in regard to the good of India as a whole and 
certain conditions which we have specified above. Public sentiment must 
clearly realise the consequences of any further division so that it may fully 
appreciate what w'ill flow from their demand. We feel that the case of Andhra 
Province should be taken up first and the question of its implementation 
examined before wc can think of considering the question of any other pro- 
vince. 

History has often the uncanny habit of embarrassing people by making 


^'^Report of the Linguistic Provinces Comnussiotu op. cit., p. 29, 

1‘^The expression ‘VPJ’ Committee is not historically quite correct. This committee 
consisted of these members in this particular order and had no chairman or convener 
Report of the Linguistic Provinces Committee appointed by the Jaipur Congress^ New 
Delhi, AlCC, 1949, p. 9. 
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.! . 1 ho naIio^ali^t leaders were now being seen publicly and loudly 

‘■•juLiuiato aivJ icuesake a cause which they had at heart until a short while 
1 s'.e i ).'.r t ommission and the VPJ reports are examples of such historical 
> ‘ <:l 'd.-nu and .'sre the lineal dcscendents of the Simon Cojuniission. 

CONSTITUTION AND FORMATION OF STATES 

Toi-n between the pledges made in the past, continually reminded by 
dciuaiuls arid the verdict given by the Dar Commission and the 
\ I'i i'cnoru,, ilic Con.stitueiU Assembly could not firmly make up its mind on 
;in‘;ai'';ic pro\ incus, which is reflected in its keeping this question open as a 
niaitu! of duiiberaic ciioice. This is the sociology of Article 3 of the Indian 
Cofutiuition which, it may be recalled, provides for the creation of newStates 
in an inurudibiy simple and swift manner— by a bare majority of those present 
and w.iiiigin Parliament, subject only to two procedural stipulations, namely, 
ilial such a bill can be introduced only on the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent, and further that the legislature of the State concerned has been given 
an opporlitniiy of 'expressing its views’ thereon. There is a historical explana- 
tion of why such a provision could find a place in the Constitution. As K. 
Santhanam observes: 

‘Tt was not done in any flippant spirit. At that time the Indian states 
liad come in. and they w-ere of varying size — small, medium and big. 
Pro\inces. had been formed through historical forces or in a chaotic 
and hajuiazard manner. There were three or four linguistic groups in 
a >inglc province or Stale. There were insistent claims that these 
imoniaiies should be removed before the Constitution, was put on the 
siatuie book. The Constituent Assembly thought and rightly that any 
Midi auempt would delay the Constitution and it w'as imperative for the 
wdiarc of India that the Constilulion should be drafted, approved and 
implemented at the earliest possible moment. Therefore, this wide 
pro'Tsion. inconsistent with the spirit of any federation, was put in and 
you know the tremendous use that has been made of 

Tiie 19.31 election manifesto of the Congress Party w'us much more 
cautious in its tone and guarded in its promise and said that wdiilst linguistic 
regions luul undoubtedly cultural and other importance, other, factors— 
economic, administrative, and financial— also had to be taken into considera- 
tion; wiicre, however, such a demand represented the agreed views of the 
pei^ple concerned, the necessary steps prescribed by the Constitution, inclu- 
ding the appointment of a boundary commission, were to be taken. 

^‘■’.Santhunam, K., Unhii-State Relations in India, Bombay, Asia Publishiii" blouse 
1%0, p. 7. 

Kvesimis Contemporary Archives, Yol VIII, 1950-52, p. 11662. 
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The first organized popular agitation for setting up a linguistic State — 
namely, the Andhra State— was launched in Madras which, it may be recalled, 
was in the early fifties bilingual. The Telegu-speaking people, who were for 
quite sometime demanding a separate State are as a class highly volatile by 
temperament and the movement quickly snowballed. To press for immediate 
creation of the Telegu-speaking State, Potti Sriraraulu, a Congressman ol' 
sufficient standing, undertook on October 19, 1952 a ‘fast unto death’. On 
December 1 5, the fasting leader died, tvhich at once triggered ofl' incidents of 
violence ail over the State which had the immediate effect of paralysing the 
administration. Andhras, once enraged, are not easily controllable. Four days 
after the passing away of Sriramulu, the Central Government reluctantly 
bowed to the local pressures and announced the establishment of Andhra 
State to be carved out of Madras. On October 1,1953 the first State, establish- 
ed on purely linguistic basis and bearing the name of Andhra State ^vas 
inaugurated, the Andhra State Act having been passed by the Parliament on 
September 12,1953. 

This event directly and immediately led to the intensification of the 
demand for a comprehensive examination of the question of formation of 
linguistic States in India. The political situation on this issue became by this 
time apparently irretrievable. In December 1953 the Central Government 
announced the setting up of the three-man States Reorganization Commis- 
sion to examine “objectively and dispassionately” the reorganization of the 
States of the Indian Union, taking into account “the conditions of the prob- 
lem, the historical background, the existing situation and the bearing of all 
important and relevant factors thereon.”^® After scrutinising over 150,000 
memoranda that were submitted to it, touring the entire country involving 
travelling over 28,000 miles and interviewing over 10,000 persons, the Commis- 
sion submitted in September 1955 its much-awaited 252-page report which 
included two dissenting notes, one each on Flimachal Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh. The report is an illuminating document probing into the problem of 
formation of States in a remarkably balanced way, and is indispensable to the 
students of Indian afl'airs. It recommended that the constituent units of the 
Indian Union be the following sixteen States and three Centrally Administered 
Areas: 

States : (l)Madras, (2) Kerala, (3) Mysore (ICarnataka), (4) Hyderabad, 
(5) Andhra, (6) Bombay, (7) Vidarbha, (8) Madhya Pradesh, 
(9) Raja.sthan, (10) Punjab, (11) Uttar Pradesh, (12) Bihar, 
(13) West Bengal, (14) Assam, (15) Orissa, and (16) .I'ammii- 
Kashmir. 

-^Resolution No. 5.3/69/53-Public, dated 29 December 1953, Ministry of Home AiTairs. 
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C^ntyiilh Ad.iui:isicrcLi Areas : (1) Delhi, (2) Manipur, (3) Andaman 
rmd Nicobar Islands. 

TIh’ f s pia)posals for redistribution of States wcie, in some 

ca -e:. dsa a. ically revised by the Government. On January 16,1 956 the Govern- 
t'iicnr a!v/iouriced its decisions on the report, which may be summarised as 
|\ilio\oo If) The Government accepted the Commission’s recommendations 
regarding the formation of the new States of Kerala, Karnataka (which was 
\o be riamed My>ore), and Madhya Pradesh, and regarding the continuance 
o!' the Slates of Madras, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal, 
and Gi i-sa. broadly on the basis proposed by the Commission. In other 

\v()rd;>: 

(r/j Uttar PradeslP^ was to continue in its existing form. 

(h) Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, and Orissa were to be as proposed 
by the Commission. 

(M Madras, Kerala, Karnataka (Mysore), Bihar, and West Bengal 
were to continue as wished by the Commission, subject, of course, to minor 
ln)andary adjustments. 

{(/) Assam was to be as desired by the Commission except that Tripura 
was nm to be inefuded in its territory. 

(<*J Maharashtra was to consist of the Marathi-speaking areas of 
Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, and Hyderabad, and Gujarat of Saurashtra, 
Kiitch and the Gujarati-speaking areas of Bombay. “The Government of 
India has carefully considered the Commission's reconunendation regarding 
the formation of Bombay and Vidarbha States. The proposal appears to be 
fair and reasonable. But in view of the strong opposition from the Marathi- 
speaking areas to the creation of the proposed bilingual State and in view also 
of the special position of the City of Bombay and public opinion in this area 
generally, the Government of India has arrived at the conclusion that two 
States - naincly, a Gujarat State comprising the Gujarati-speaking areas, 
uith its capital within the State, and a Maharashtra State comprising the 
Maralhi-speaking areas, including the areas of the proposed Vidarbha Stale, 
with its capital within the State, as well as one centrally-administered area, 
iiarnc].v. Bojiibay should be constituted in place of the States of Bombay 
and Vidarbha as [M-oposed by the Commission.... The question of devising a 

“'k.-M Paulkktir, une of the members, wrote a dissenting note in which he 
m-Tuied its splitting into two. 
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suitable form of administration for J3ombay and assodaling the pcopie of this 
area with its governance is under examination.”" 

(/) The existing constitutional disparity between the different categories 
of States was to disappear. This meant that Part B States were to be equated 
with Part A States by deleting Article 371-3 of the Constitution and abolish- 
ing the institution of Rajpramukh and Part C States were to disappear alto- 
gether as a separate cluster of States and such of the existing Part G States as 
could not be merged in adjoining States w'ere to be directly administered by the 
Central Government, thus becoming centrally administered areas. 

(g) Tripura was to remain as a centrally administered area. Similarly, 
the Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands, which till then formed part of 
the Madras State were to become centrally administered. 

(//) The Central Government had Tinder consideration'-^ the 
Commission’s recommendation about the formation of (/) a Punjab Slate 
comprising the territories of the existing States of Punjab, Pepsu, and 
Plimachal Pradesh-^; and (//) a residuary Hyderabad State, or alternatively a 
larger Andhra State, 

Accordingly, the States Reorganization Bill, prepared by the Govern- 
ment, provided for the following fifteen States: (1) Andlira-Telengana, (2) 
Assam, (3) Bihar, (4) Gujarat, (5) Kerala, (6) Madhya Pradesh, (7) Madras, 
(8) Midiarashtra, (9) Mysore, (10) Orissa, (11) Punjab, (12) Rajasthan, (13) 
Uttar Pradesh, (14) West Bengal, and (15) Jammu-Kashniir. In addition, 
it set up the following seven Union Territories, a nomenclature devised at this 
time for what were hither to called centrally administered territories or areas : 
(I) Bombay City, (2) Delhi, (3) Himachal Pradesh, (4) Manipur, (5) Tripura, 
(6) Andaman and Nicobar Islands, (7) Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi 
islands. 

-“Quoted in Keening’’ s Contemporary Archives, Vol. X, 1955-56, p. 14688, 

-'^Article 371 read as follows: “Nolwithstanding anything in this Constitution, during 
a period of ten years from the commencement thereof, or during such longer or sliortej- 
period as Parliament may by law provide in respect of any Slate, the Government oF every 
Slate specified in Part B of the First Schedule shall be under the general control of, and 
comply with such particular directions, if any, as may from time to time be given by, the 
President ; Provided that the President may by order dij'ect that the provisions of this article 
shall not apply to any State specified in the order. 

"Tt needs to be pointed out here that the Central Government did not issue any 
in-ess communique or resolution setting forth its decisions relating to Punjab and Himachal 
Pradesh. It was only in the explanatory note on the draft states Reorganisation Bill and the 
proposals for amendment of the Constitution that its decision on this issue was embodied. 

-^S. Fazl Ali, Chairman of the Commission, opposed in his dissenting note, the merger 
of Himachal Pradesh with Punjab; he favoured the status of ‘centrally administered area’ 
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]hc r:iriiaiiici\Uiry Joint Select CoiiirniUee appointed to consider the 
H-i;i did /lui, recommend any basic departure from the pattern visualised in 
io f;roadi\ .^pculdnu. lids Cuinniittee wanted the proposed new Karnataka 
Stale to be ktsown as Mysore, and Andhra-Telangana as Andhra Pradesh; 
in adiiihon, it proposed an amendment seeking restriction on the President’s 
r.O'Acr to make regulations for the Union Territories to only two, namely, the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and the Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi 
bdan.d;,. and pro’-. iding that Parliament should be the law-making body for the 
ullicr Territories. 

Tite scheme oi' reorganization of States as emerged from the Joint 
Seleci Cumndllee'.'. deliberations was to undergo further modifications before 
is could he finally put on the statute book. But the most noteworthy change 
made rehued to the Bombay Stale. Instead of sufteriog division into the bvo 
Slates ot' Maiiarashtra and Gujarat, with the City of Bombay becoming a 
Union I'erriioiy, ii acquired new tracts of Saurashtra and Kutch and, more- 
over. was retained as a bilingual State. Unexpected as this decision undoubted- 
ly v.as, its more interesting feature was the manner of its making. The resigna- 
tion of C.D. Deshmukh, Finance Minister in the (Jawaharlal) Nehru Cabinet 
and his controversy with Jawaharlal Nehru, initiated efforts in the political 
quarters both within and outside the ruling Congress Party to evolve a scheme 
acceptable to both l!ie Maharashtrians and the Gujaratis, and the upshot 
was tlic propovxil for the bilingual State of Bombay including Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Bombay City, Saurashtra, Kutch, Vidarbha and Marathwada. On 
•August h, 1956. this proposal received the stamp of approval of the Congress 
ParJiamenlar)- ihu'ty, and on the following day, the Home Minister, Govind 
Bailahli Pant, proudly announced in the Lok Sabha the Government’s formal 
decision to accept it. 

Noncthekws, the whole bcheme of bilingual Bombay was naiNc, 
negating the basic principle governing demarcation of linguistic boundaries 
pariiciilarly at a time when it was being loudly applied elsewhere. 'I'he earlier 
pl- 0 ]•^o^ai for the .separate Stales of .Maharashtra and Gujarat was in keeping 
with the linguistic basis of reorganization of States but the one for making 
Bmnbay City centrally administered was too glaring a departure from such 
a jirincipie. .Much more sore, from the popular perspective, was the scJieme 
IV.r a Ihlinguai Bombay State, which would keep both the Maharashtrians and 
liic Gujaraus dissatisfied and discontented. This kind of political trait, 
encouraged to give primacy to parly decisions over popular sensibilities, 
avusled considerably, particularly, in the earlier years of the Republic, the 
Stalc-buihllng processes in a developing democracy. But its persistence 
beyond a point also tended in the long run to somewhat impair in the eyes 
of the people at large the complete credibility of the political system which 
embodies such trails. 
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1 he Slates Reorganization Act, therefore, marked departures from the 
< io\crnmcurs comnumique on the recommendations of the Stales Reorgani- 
zation C'oniinission, the States Reorganization Bill as originally inti-odaced 
ill the Ihiriiamcnl as well as the report of the Parliamentary Joint Selccl 
Chniimittce. it needs to be noted here that of what were once princely stales 
only ^cven- namely, Kerala (old Travancore-Cochin), M>sorc, Raja.stlian, 
Jammu-Kaslimi!-, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, and Tripura- -sta)'ed more or 
less intact, ihc first four as States, the last three as L'nion Territories, the 
i'cniaining ones having been merged with other States. The Act came into 
opeiation on November 1, 1956 redrawing the political map of India which 
carnc to comprise liie following fourteen States and six Union Territories : 

S/c/tev ; (1) Andhra Pradesh, (2) Assam, (3) Bihar, (4) Bombay, 
(5) Kerala, (6) Madhya Pradesh, (7) Madras, (8j Mysore, 
(9) Orissa, (10) Punjab, (II) Rajasthan, (12) Uttar Pradesh, 
(13) West Bengal, and (14) Jamrau-Kashmir. 

Union Territories ; (1) Delhi, (2) Himachal Pradesh, (3) Manipur, (4) 
Tripura, (5) Andaman and Nicobar Islands, (6) Laccadive, 
Minicoy and Amindivi Islands. 

It may be of interest to compare the SRC scheme of States with the 
one which finally emerged and was implemented. 


States 


S.R.C. 

Scheme 

Implemented 





States 

Area 

(Scj. miles) 

States 

Area 

{Sq. miles) 

Andhra Pradesh 

64,950 

Andhra Pradesh 

105,963 

Assam 

89,040 

Assam 

50,043 

Bihar 

66,520 

Bihar 

67,164 

Bombay 

151,360 

Bombay 

190,919 

Jammu-Kashmir 

92,780 

Jamrnu-Kashmir 

85,86! 

Hyderabad 

45,300 

_ 


Kerala 

14,980 

Kerala 

1 5,035 

Madhya Pradesh 

171,200 

Madhya Pradcsli 

171,201 

M adras 

50,170 

Madras 

50,110 

Karnataka 

72,730 

Mysore 

74,326 

Orissa 

60,140 

Orissa 

60,136 

Punjab 

58,140 

Punjab 

47,456 

Rajasthan 

132,300 

Rajasthan 

132,077 

Uttar Pradesh 

113,410 

Uttar Pradesh 

113,409 

Vidarbha 

36,880 


— 

West Bengal 

34,590 

West Bengal 

34,945 
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Union Territories 


S R.C. Scheme 


r- - ^ 

L I!,' mi Tariiorks Area 

(Sq. miles) 

UJhs 578 

■Matiipar 8,628 

Andamto aisd Nicobar 
IsianiL. U2i5 


As Implemented 


Union Territories 

Area 
{Sq. mile. 

Delhi 

578 

Manipur 

.Andaman and Nicobar 

8,628 

Islands 

3,215 

Himachal Pradesh 

10,904 

T ripura 

Lacadive, Minicoy and 

4,032 

.Amindivi Islands 

10 


rhis was the most comprehensive reorganization of the internal 
political boundaries of the constituent units of the Indian federation. Never 
in India’s past was an exercise of this kind and on this scale attempted. Nor 
had if, any parallel anywhere else in the world. 

Surely, tin’s was nut to be the last of the exercise. The political solution 
dcsiscu for the Marathi and Gujarati speaking people sounded more imperial 
than popular, and not surprisingly, did not go down the throats of the local 
popu'aliun. Popular agitations against the decision not to create two separate 
States of Maharashli-a and Gujarat continued and even got intensified; the 
Samyukta ^lahara^htra Samiti and the Maha Gujarat Janata Parisliad 
quickly emerged lo mobilise popular opinion against the bilingual State and 
popular sunpori to the cause became conclusive when the electoral results in 
both the ?v!aruthi and Gujarati speaking parts proved highly embarrassing to 
the ruling Congress Party. S.A, Dange was correct in asserting: “...For five 
yctir.'i the fundamental principle of organization of States stood violated in the 
Con'atiluiion of the bilingual State (of Bombay).”^® It w'as a mark of the 
contcinporarv top political leadership’s instinct for dejnocracy that this 
demand wa-. ultimately conceded. And this happened in 1960. 

In 1961 the Naga Hills-Tunesang Area, constituted as a central ly 
aubiiinistcred area in 1957, emerged as Nagaland, a separate State, thus 
raising the number of States in India to sixteen. 

PUNJAB 

With the break-up of Bombay into Maharashtra and Gujarat, Punjab’s 
-‘'liA Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XU, No. 38, 31 March, 1960, col. 8977, 
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continuance as a bilingual State looked apparently illogical, the only 
other instance of bilingualism was Assam. Punjab’s case, however, was 
rendered much more intractable on account of the overlay of religion: the 
demand for a Punjabi Suba was emanating from the Akalis, a section of the 
Sikhs, and had its historical antecedents in the outrageous proposal for an 
independent sovereign Sikh State made by the Akalis before the Cabinet 
Mission in 1946. The demand for a Punjabi Suba was being renewed repeatedly 
but the disintegration of Bombay in I960 and, further, the formation in J962 
of Nagaland with a population of only about live lakhs gave powerful stimulus 
to the demand. But language and religion were inseparably inter-mixed in 
this case; the entire leadership for the demand had a narrow base, coming 
as it did from only one segment, the Akalis, thereby rendering difficult a 
satisfactory solution of the problem. The Akalis’ charge of discrimination 
against the Sikhs was caused by New Delhi to be examined by a commission 
which concluded: ‘'No case of discrimination against the Sikhs in the Punjab 
has been made out.”®’’' The Akalis’ agitation for a Punjabi Suba, however, 
continued and was even intensified. Jawaharlal Nehru, who had never 
seen any justification, whatsoever, in the demand for a Punjabi Suba, passed 
away in 1964, and the new political leadership at the Centre appeared to give 
indications of greater receptivity, or susceptibility, to such insistence. In 
September 1965 the Home Minister announced in the Lok Sabha; “The 
whole question (of formation of a Punjabi-speaking State) can be examined 
afresh with an open mind’’^^; shortly afterwards, Jie requested the Speaker 
of the Lok Sabha to set up for this purpose a Parliamentary Committee of 
Members of both Houses of Parliament. The Parliamentary Committee on 
the Demand for Punjabi Suba having Hukam Singh as chairman, reported on 
March 1 5, 1966, declaring that “it would be in the larger interests of the people 
of these areas and the country as a whole that the present State of Punjab be 
reorganized on a linguistic basis.”3° It further recommended that the Punjabi 

Report of the Punjab Commisson, Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1962, p. 16. The . | 
Central Government had set up this Commission consisting of S.R. Das, retired Chief 
Justice of India, as chairman and C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar and M.C. Chagla as members. 

28 Jawaharlal Nehru for instance observed on January 8, 1961 ; “So far as Punjab is 
concerned, I am convinced that any kind of division would be very hamiful to Punjab, 
to Sikhs, to Hindus and to the whole of India.” (Quoted in Report of the Punjab Commission, 

Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1962, page 4). On another occasion he observed; “The 
Punjab is a brave province with a brave people and it is a tragedy that this courage and 
ability to work should be wasted in internal troubles... (The demand for Punjabi Suba) was 

a pure communal issue w’hich was raised In the guise of language It is impossible to 

divide Punjab in any way without leaving a large number of people who do not fit in w-ith 
that principle of division, whichever way you divide and you produce the same problem in 
a more acute form.” {Lok Sabha Debates, Third Series, Vol.LVII, No. 11, 21 August 1961, 
cols. 3686-87. 

-^Lok Sabha Debates, Third Series, Vol. XLV, No. 15, 6 September 1965, col 3956. 

''‘^Report of the Parliamentary Committee on the Demand for Punjabi Suba.. New 
Delhi, Lok Sabha Secretariat, 1966, p. 27, 
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'.I'tduld form a unilingtial Punjabi State, the hill areas of Punjab 
included in ihc Hindi region, which are contiguous to Himachal Pradesh; and 
have linguistic and cultural affinity with it, should be merged with Himachal 
id.nicdi. and, linaily, the remaining areas of the Hindi-speaking region of 
re. dab hlaaild be formed as a separate State to be called Haryana. Within a 
v-.i-ck of the submission of the Hukam Singh Report, the Central Governmen L 
.mnounceu its decision to reorganize Punjab on alinguistic basis. In April 1966, ; 

it UD the Punjab Boundary CommissioiH' to recommend demarcation ! 
of ihc poiiiicai boundaries of the proposed Punjab and Haryana States, The 
Cciitril Government accepted most of the Punjab Boundary Commission’s 
rcconinicndations but acting contrary to the latter’s advice decided to make 
( 'Iniruligarh a U nion Territory and divide the rest of the Kharar tehsil between i 
the two States. The Punjab Reorganization Bill was introduced in the Lok i 
Sablia on September 6 , 1966 . In the words of the PIonie Minister, “the most ' 
outstanding event which this (Punjab Reorganization) Bill inaugurates is 
the formation of new States, namely, those of Haryana and Punjab and tlie 
transfer of a certain area of the existing Pimiab State which goes to th '"^3 
existing Union Territory of Himachal Pradesh. There is also the creation of P 
Union Territory of Chandigarh.’’^^ ' 

The Bill was passed the foiiowing day despite a sharp critici.sm of the 
Govemmeiifs decision to make Chandigarh a UnionTerritory, “this (decision 
regarding Chandigarh) is a rather completely opportunistic impromptu 
solution,” alleged one Member.^s 

NORTH EASTERN INDIA 

It was, however, the north-eastern region of India wiiich was to undergo 
a massive reorganization in years that followed and a beginning in this direction 
was made in April 1970 , w'hen a separate ’autonomous’ Stale of Meghalaya 
was created within the State of Assam. Strictly speaking, this period was 
characterised more by conversion of Union Territories into Stales than by 
redrawing of the political boundaries. In January !971 Hinuichul Pradesh, 
a Union Territory, was elevated to the level of a State. Also, tlic Parliament 
passed the North-Eastern Areas (Reorganization) Act, 1971 which came into 
force in January 1972 . As visualised under this Act, Meghalaya, Manipur ajui 
'rripiira emerged as three separate States, and Arimachal Pradesh and 
Mizoram as Union Territories. 


"His Chairman was J.C. Shah, a judge of the Supreme Court. 

iHiblu Debak\s',T\v.ix\ Series, Vol. LIX, No. 31, September 6, 1966, col. 9480. 
Sfnha Debates, Third Series, Vol. LIX, No. 31, September 6, 1966 col 9511. It 
i-, to be nested ihai on January 29, 1970 the Central Government announced the transfer of 
Cljandigarh to Pur.jah within the ne.xt five years. It, however, continues to be a union terri- 
tory. 
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A new class of statehood under the Constitution was devised on 
;ptember 7, 1974 when Parliament passed an Act extending to Sikkim, an 
dian protectorate since 1947, the status of an ‘associate’ State. The associate 
atiis lasted for less than a year, and on April 26, 1975 Sikkim formally became 
e twenty-second State of the Indian Union when the Constitution (thirty- 
ghth amendment) Act was passed by the Parliament. The Constitution 
hirly-eighth amendment) Bill, seeking to make Sikkim a State of India was 
oved in the Lok Sabha o)i April 21 and passed on April 23, 1965— after 
ireiy 6 hours’ discussion. An issue like the accession of a new State to the 
ndian Union is a most momentous one entailing grave implications and 
consequences, and, therefore, a decision on it must not be seen to have been 
taken in a hurry. It can only be said here that the haste in accepting Sikkim's 
request for accession would not be allowed to become a precedent in future. 

Mention ought also to be made of the use of vanity surgery by the 
■;.s, inspired by a desire to accommodate the cultural aspirations of the 

i e. The United Provinces was the first State to have been renamed as 
i Pradesh’, and this happened on January 25, 1950. On January 14, 1969 
;i. ts was rechristened as Tamil Nadu, On November 1, 1973 Mysore and 
Jnion Territory of Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands got the 
lew names of Karnataka and Lakshadweep respectively. 

To sum up, the Indian Union at present comprises the following twenty- 
two States and nine union territories. 


STATES 


Area and Population 



State 

Area 

Population 

No. 


(Sq. kni.) 

number 
{in 1971, 

(1) 

(2^ 

(3) 

(4) 

1. 

Madhya Pradesh 

442,841 

41,654,119 

2. 

Rajasthan 

342,214 

25,765,806 

3. 

Maharashtra 

307,762 

50,412,235 

4. 

Uttar Pradesh 

294,413 

88,341,144 

5. 

Amlhra Pradesh 

276,814 

43,502,708 

6. 

Jammii-Kashmir 

222,236 

4,616,632 

7. 

Gujarat 

195,984 

26,697,475 

S. 

Karnataka 

191,773 

29,299,014 

9. 

Bihar 

173,876 

56,353,369 

10. 

Orissa 

155,782 

21,944,615 
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ri; 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

h 

Tan:!! Nadu 

130,069 

41,199,168 

!2. 

Wcwl fk'nga! 

87,853 

44,312,01 1 

LI 


78,523 

14,625,152 1 

14. 

Himachal Pradesh 

55,673 

3,460,434 ' 

15. 

Punjab 

50,362 

13,551,060 

16. 

Haryana 

44,222 

10,036.808 

i7. 

Kerala 

38,864 

21,347,375 

IS. 

Meghalaya 

22,489 

1,011,699 

19. 

Manipur 

22,356 

1,072,753 

20. 

Nagaland 

16,527 

516,449,,. 

21. 

Tripura. 

10,477 

1,556,34 ,2 

22. 

Sikkim 

7,299 

209,8,143 


UNION TERRITORIES 

i 

■y'i 

UniiM Territories 

Area 
(Sq. kiih) 

Population \ 
number 
(in 1971) 

1 . 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

8,293 

115,133 

2. 

Arunachal Pradesh 

83,573 

467,511 

3, 

Chandigarh 

114 

257,251 

4. 

Dadra and Nagar Havcli 

491 

74,170 

5. 

Delhi 

1,485 

4,065,698 

b. 

Goa, Daman and Din 

3,813 

857,771 

7. 

L.akshadweep 

32 

31,810 

8. 

Mii'oram 

21,087 

332,390 

9., 

Pondicherry 

480 

471,707 


EPILOGUE 


A few broad observations seem to flow from the foregoing discussion, 
idrst. political entities possessing differing historical backgrounds have come 
now to be constitutionally grouped into one unit, namely, the Slates. Broadly, 
the Stales liave acquired their present constitutional status through three 
principal historical processes. Bengal, Madras and Bombay were Presidencies 
and their successor .States have inherited, among others, the Presidency 
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traditions.34 Rajasthan, Karnataka, etc., emerged out of princely States 
liicii l-a.d evolved their own distinct ethos and style of administration. Also, 
as se-^ era! present-day States have come to comprise former princelyjurisdic- 

it is not unlikely for them to embody and reflect two distinct though 
ciisappearing administrative sub-cultures in the light of two different socialisa- 
tion naltenis of their public personnel. Finally, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, 
I'ripura, etc., vvere once Union Territories and only recently were elevated to 
slatch.ood, thus lacking any previous experience and traditions of autonomy 
in the ordering of their internal affairs. It may not, therefore, be entirely out 
of pliicc to speculate, that consequent upon the three distinct patterns of 
socialisation processes and influences through which the States have indivi- 
dually passed, their personalities are likely to have flowered on somewhat 
diflerent lines. An analysis of the impact of such historical processes on the 
individual State's adiiiinistrative culture may prove to be an interesting 
exercise. 

Secondly, it is generally a practice on the part of the Central Govern- 
ment to set up formal committees to report on problems relating to reorgani- 
zation when it decides to constitute some new States. Yet, the Central Govern- 
ment has freely modified their recommendations and thus there has been 
no tradition of accepting the verdicts of such bodies. 

Thirdly, anomic movement has been at the back of ‘evolution' of States 
in India and thus viewed, the process of emergence of States has been, in a 
way, more forced than evolutionary. The Central Government, which is 
endowed with the necessary constitutional authority to form new States, has 
been spurred to action almost without fail only by local popular agitations 
generally accompanied by violence. It is notable that the publication of the 
report of the States Re-organization Commission was followed by widespread 
demonstrations in various parts of thecountry and many modifications which 
the Central Government made in the Commission’s recommendations can be 
undcrstoiid only in this context. Even the admission of a new State, namely, 


'^dndeed, the following comment made in the Report on Indian Constitutional Reform.s 
is interesting: ‘’fhe three Presidencies (are) distinguished not merely by their history and 
tj'adition and the presence of great centres of commerce, but also by their more elaborate 
sj'stem oi governiuent. Each is administered by a Governor with a council of three members, 
including since 1909 as a matter of unbroken practice, one Indian member. In an emergency 
liic Governor can overrule his colleagues, but otherwise the decision, are those of a .majority. 
Presidency governments still enjoy some relics of their former independence: they have the 
right to correspond direct with the Secretary of State unless financial issues are involved; 
they can appeal to him against orders of the Goverxmient of India' they have full discretion 
in selecting tor important offices under them; and they arc less liable to supervision than 
otlicr provinces in the administration of their revenue and their forests.” Report on Indian 
Const national Reforms, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
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Sikkim, info India, v.as possible only as a result of local agitations in its 
ia\oiu ! 

i oiulhiy. ample use has been made of Article 3 of the Constitution as is 
vividly borne out in this paper. Yet this Article has not been deleted from the 
Con sly lion or even frozen, which seems to imply or at least suggest that 
there is a probability of regions, at least some of them, gradually ripening to 
statehood. At any rate, such a provision entails profound implications and 
consequence^ for the bigger States embodying within their jurisdictions many 
M;b-cniturcs. for it serves to hold the hope of statehood to regional personali- 
ties. It also tends to weaken the position of the State Government vis-a-vis 
sudi M'.b-statc 'centrifugalisnv. In a federal-cum-competitive polity of the kind 
that ^ve have in our country, it is not entirely unusual on the part of the Central 
Government to try to pressurize a persistently dissenting State by inciting or 
fomenting, directly or indirectly, such regional elements and demands. Nor is 
if utterly uncommon for the regionalists to cherish a tie-up with the Centre at 
the back of the State Government to obtain support for separation and 
statehood. Taken all together, a region becomes, in the context of this paper, 
a potentiiilly powerful entity in Indian politics. 

Finally, although the number of States has increased from fourteen in 
1956 to twentytwo in 1976 many of them are still quite large sized- - 
larger, indeed, than many sovereign States in the world. The following Table 
indicates the area and population of States in comparison to some other 
countries of the world: 

Area and Population : Indian States Compared with Some other Countries of 
the World 


State 

Area [in 

Population 

Country 

.ireu (in 

Popula- 


Sq. km.) 

[in million) 


sq. kms.) 

tion (in 
million) 

(U 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Madhya Pradesh 

443,000 

41.4 

Sweden 

411,406 

7.0 

Rajasthan 

342,000 

25.8 

Rhodesia 

390,622 

5.0 

Maharashtra 

308,000 

50.4 

Finland 

305,475 

4.6 

Uttar Pradesh 

294,000 

88.3 

Algeria 

205,033 

12.1 

Andhra Pradesli 

277,000 

43.5 ^ 

Ghana 

238,537 

8.4 

.hunmu-Kashmir 

222,000 

4.6 

Uganda 

236,037 

9 5 

(.'jujaral 

196,000 

26.7 

Great Britain 

230,609 

51.4 

Karnataka 

192,000 

29.3 

New Zealand 

103,736- 

2.6 

Bihar 

174,000 

56.3 

Austria 

83,849 

7.0 
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(1) 

(2s 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Oiissa 

156,000 

21.9 

Sri Lanka 

64,644 

10.5 

Tamil Nadu 

130,000 

41.2 

Denmark 

43,069 

4.8 

West Bengal 

88,000 

44.3 

Malawi 

36,350=!= 

4.0 

Assam 

78,000 

14.6 

Netherlands 

33,808 

12.7 

Himachal Pradesh 

56,000 

3.4 

Belgium 

30,513 

9.1 

Punjab 

50,000 

13.5 

Jamaica 

11,525 

1.6 

Haryana 

44,000 

100 




Kerala 

39,000 

21.3 




Meghalaya 

22,000 

1.0 




Manipur 

22,000 

l.i 




Nagaland 

16,000 

0.5 




Tripura 

10,000 

1.5 




Sikkim 

7,300 

0.2 





Denotes area in square miles. 


Administration is meant to achieve something, 
and not to exist in some kind of an ivory tower, 
following certain rules of procedure and, narcissuslike, 
looking on itself with complete satisfaction. The test 
after all is the liuman beings and their welfare”. 


— Jawaharlal Nehru 
(Address delivered at the 
Inaugural Meeting of IIPA 
on 29tli March, 1954) 



CONTEXTUAL FRAMEWORK OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION IN INDIAN STATES 

C.P. Bhambhri 

P UBf.IC aJiriinisiralion in the Indian States peiforms both regulatory 
and ■.io\einpniC‘ntal functions. Under the impact of economic planning 
ami the five-year plans, the tasks of administration at the State 

level liavc expanded in those areas of social life which had been neglected by 
tiie ruier^ earliei'. i.c., in the pre-independence period. The consequence of 
such an expundon has been a large-scale proliferation of administrative agen- 
cic.s and urganization.s in the Indian States. The Administrative Reforms 
Commission noted this fact, and observed: 

“There has been, in recent years, quite an increase in the size of the 
secretariat in several States and accumulation of multifarious and unnecessary 
tasks and executive work. The secretariats are tending to become unwieldy, 
slow-moving organizations with a built-in propensity for delays. Though 
attempts at reform have been made in some of the states, the ailments vvhich 
alfect the State secretariats still remain by and large imremedied.”* 

The Central Government of India depends on the State Governments 
for the implementation of many national programmes of development. 
This fact has also increased the importance of administration at the State level. 
Paul H. Appleby maintained that the Central Government in India was unduly 
dependent on the States and that the Centre was “fundamentally lacking in 
administrative authority”,^ 

The functioning of Indian federalism during the past three decades shows 
that there are many elements of “cooperative functioning” between the Centre 
and the Statc.s in the planning process of the country. And this cooperative 
fLinctioning implies that administration at the State level is involved in policy 
formulation and in the implementation of the various developmental 
projeets.3 v : ; / 

^ See “vStatc Administration”, in Government of India, Administrative Refarnis Commis- 
sion, Report New Delhi, 1969, p. 19. 

“Paul IL Appleby, Public Administmion in India: Report of a Survey, New Delhi, 
Government of India, 1953, p. 10. 

'htofer to A,M. Hanson, The .Process of Planning, London, Oxford University Press, 
1 96C. See especially tlic chapters on the Gentre and the States. 
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Any study ofindia’s political development of the past three decades at 
once makes it clear that the various levels of administration in the country 
are organically integrated and that the role of administration at the State 
level is very crucial for the development of the country. The question that 
needs investigation here is: What has been the quality of administration 
at the State level? Are the efficiency and the performance of administration 
of a uniform standard in all the Indian States? Or do we witness variations? 
If the Standards of administration at the State level have been significantly 
uiic\en as regards tackling the tasks and challenges of development, what is 
the csplancuion for it? Our quest here is for some valid explanation for the 
dispai'ily in the standards of administration at the State level. It can be 
conducted by following the various methodological approaches of social 
science. The present approach is based on an attempt to relate social environ- 
ment to the actual functioning of the administration in a State. The assump- 
tion is that the administrative actions of a Government are an epiphenomenon, 
and as such they are a product of the forces related to the social and economic 
structure of society.** 

We are not maintaining that governmental administration cannot 
change the environment and sometimes act autonomously. All that we wish 
to say is that the environment plays a very crucial role in determining admini- 
strative behaviour; and that a rigorous exercise should be undertaken to 
understand the nature of the relationship obtaining between the environment 
and administration. Such an exercise would solve many of the riddles about 
administrative behaviour at the State level, 

HNVIRONMHNT OF ADMINISTRATION 

The States of the Indian Union function under a legal framework provid- 
ed by the Constitution of India. That the whole of India is governed by a single 
constitution— -the Constitution of India — is an important element of the 
environment of the administration in the Indian States. The constitutional 
fi-amework provides for uniformity in administration in the Stales by provid- 
ing an “institutional arrangement” for governance. The States of India have 
a common normative framework for governance on the basis of institutions 
legitimized by the fundamental law of the land. This common normative 
constitutional framework, however, is sometimes found to be incompatible 
w iih specific historical experience and the level of socio-economic development 
of the various States. 

No doubt every Slate in India follows a parliamentary system of 

■^Sce Ricliard Bcadix, Nation-Building and Citizenship, New York, John Wilb/ & Sons, 
1964. Stale and society arc interdependent. They are also relatively autonomous spheres 
oi tliouglit and action. Hence interaction between the two needs serious analysis, 
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dv'HUKfac'.. ttiththc permanent civil service accountable to the elected 
icriic-c/iiative'' oj' die people. In practice, however, we witness many devi- 
in the i'‘cha'-iuur of the administrative organizations because of the 
of the spccitic situations obtaining in the various States. The 
functioning of administration within the States should be placed in the 
jV‘ Dcr'.pecti\e by examining similar and dissimilar factors which impinge 
npi'i! jdminihlration and influence its actual behaviour. Thise.xcrci.se gives 
;ti a 'Ct (u*’ following questions: 

( i) What is the politico-administrative history of the Indian States? 
Vv'iiat is the impact made by differences in historical experience on die actual 
organization, and functioning of administration in the various States? 

|2) What is the legal framework in which administration operates in 
ilie States? How far docs the common legal framework provide for uniformity 
in administration in the States? 

(3) W' hat is the level of economic development of the States and its 
impact on State administration? 

(4) What is the political context of State administration? What political 
.forces and factors shape the actual functioning of the State administration? 
How does the leadership of the Ghief Minister influence the administration 
in a State? What impact does cohesion or factionalism in the majority party 
make on administration? How do conflicts between the Centra! and State 
Cxovcrnments influence decision-making at the level of State administration? 
What is the nature of the linkages and cleavages between the Central and 
State Governments? What is the nature of the relationship between the State 
political leadership and the leadership at the national level? 

(5) What is the nature of the bureaucracy in the various States of 
India? What are the traditions of State administration? is bureaucracy a 
cohesive group, or does it consist of serious intra-bureaucracy tensions? How 
has the State level bureaucracy responded to the political pressures? Does 
any relationship exist between the level of political participation and perfor- 
mance of the bureaucracy? 

(fo Wluuis theioyalty networkofsocietyand State level bureaucruc} ? 
Wha* is the role ol localism or regionalism in State administration? What 
kind of traditional “pull and pressure” factors operate on the administrators 
Mho are nearer to the soil? What is the nature of linkages between the loca.l 
adminisiraiors and the vertical and horizontal loyally structure? 

> ' (7i ! low fur has the institutionalization of authority taken place in the 
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administration of the States? How far has the ‘personal influence’ been sub- 
ordinated to the ruleby procedures?One of the indicators of political moderni- 
zation is the institutionalization of governmental authority in the modernizing 
societies. Eisensladt observes the phenomenon of ‘split-up’ modernization 
in which elements of the previous society co-exist and come into conflict with 
the modernization process in the countries of the third world. This has resulted 
in the ‘break-downs’ of modernization in the transitional society. If such 
break-downs in modernization have to bechecked,institution-buiIding should 
be given top priority by the elite of the transitional societies. On the basis of 
this argmnent of Eisenstadt, we would like to ask a question; What is the 
stage of institution-building in the States of India?5 

(8) Is there any relationship between the size of a State and the quality 
of its administration? 


An attempt would be made to study the above-mentioned questions with 
a view to finding the correlationship between environment and administration 
of the various States of India. 

DIVERSE PROFILES OF THE STATES 

The States of the Indian Union have diverse profiles. The politico- 
administrative evolution of the Indian States is characterized by a diversity 
of experience. British rule provided a common umbrella to the ‘two Indias’, 
viz., the British provinces and the princely states. Under this common umbrella 
tlie Two Indias’ have had different political and administrative development. 
The system of administration and the nature of the struggle waged for national 
freedom in the British provinces clearly differentiated them from the princely 
states.^ 

The British established a w-cll-knit hierarchical system of administration 
in the Indian provinces to safeguard their interests. They placed the authority 
structure in the Indian provinces under the hegemonic control of the Indian 
Civil Service (ICS), whose loyalty to British rule was unquestioned. They 
also evolved a system of rules and procedures to regulate relationships between 
the administration and the citizen. Thus the colonial administration 


'"S.N, Eisenstadt “Varieties of Political Development : ThcThcoretical Clialicnge” in 
S.N. Eisenstadt and Stein R.okk3.ti (fids.). Building States and Nations, Fondon, Sage 
Publications, 1973, pp. 41-72; also S.N. Modernization, Protest and Change, 

Englewood Clitrs, N.J. Prcntice-Hall, 1966. 

*’C.P. Bhambhri, “Political Parties and Stale Politics in India”, in Iqbal Narain (cd.), 
State Politics in India, Meerut, Meenakshi Prakashati, 1968, pp. 499-515, Also: Biplab 
Dasgupta and W.H. Morris-Jones, Patterns and Trends in Indian Politics, 1976, Delhi, 
Allied Publications. 
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u uel'Aoi k of organizations and f-irocedures of work to exercise 
.luthority u\cr lac natives of the country. 

1 lic aJniir.i>trai!on of the princely states, which were more than 550 in 
■i-.iij’i-r. vas aoNenieu by the doctrine of paramountcy. The princely states 
ha.ti a patriarchial s\,',(en! of administration under the leadership of the 
('.'•iacc'-. LnhLo in the British provinces, the administrative personnel in the 
ivriiicei;; ,'datc > ere !X‘cruited and promoted on the basis of the personal prefer- 
ence'' of me ruler.-) and their kinsmen. The kind of administrative uniformity 
that ih.c ICS provided in the British provinces was non-existent in the erstwhile 
princely .-(laics of India. 

The political history of the -two indias' is also dilTerent, Under the 
leadership o.f the Indian National Congres.s a strong niovenienl again.st 
foreign rule emerged in the British provinces. In the course of the movement 
there also arose political organizations at the provincial level as a very impor- 
tant constituent element of the national organization for freedom, in the 
struggle for freedom, national and provincial leaders played an active role; 
and when freedom was achieved, India had a national network of national 
and provincial leadership to form governments at the national and provin- 
cial levels. B.C. Roy in West Bengal, Goviiid Ballabh Pant in Uttar Pradesh, 
and many others like them emerged as natural leaders to head the State 
Governments. 

In the princely states, too, there were struggles. Theaimof these struggles 
was to end the ‘autocratic’ rule of the princes. They were led by organiza- 
tions like the Praja MandaL The leaders of these struggles were not, how- 
ever, able to forge a united front of all the organizations operating in t he 550- 
odd princely states. Hence struggles remained just local phenomena. With 
liidependencc, the princely states were all integrated with the rest of India. 
In the process there arose numerous clusters of Stales which had no common 
political or administrative experiences or which could not throw up any 
commonly acceptable group of political leaders. Thus, after Independence 
the ‘two Indias’ created two different kinds of politico-administrative pro- 
blems and two different sets of challenges. 

The (ir.st category of ‘environmentaP differences in administration at the 
Slate level is provided by the fact that we inherited ‘two Indias’, each based 
on a dilfereut concept of political and administrative authority. Diversities 
amemg the Indian Stale.s do not end here. The States in India differ in terms 
of populuUon, size, linancial resources, and levels of economic development. 
.'\nd iliese diircrence.s are so sharp that their impact on administration is 
felt at every step. 
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Under British rule, India remained underdeveloped. The basic interest 
of the British was to extract and transfer surplus value from India to Britain. 
They, therefore, followed a policy of exploiting the resources of the country. 
India was reduced to the position of a producer of raw materials for export 
abroad. In the process some areas of the country developed more than 
the others, tliough, on the whole, the country passed into a state of ‘arrested 
erowth’. This meant small but scattered pockets of well-developed areas, 
which created serious regional imbalances. If in a backward country the 
various regions suffer uneven development, it can prove an explosive political 
issue. By the close of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth, 
industrialization appeared in India in an embroynic form. The sugar, textile, 
jute, tea, and tobacco industries emerged. The process of industrialization 
that one witnessed in India w'as, however, a strange one; for, the kind of 
infrastructure needed for modern industrial development was not sufficiently 
developed. The socio-economic development of India during colonial rule 
had the following characteristics: (/) an agrarian structure based on archaic, 
feudal, and semi-feudal relations; (ii) a lumpen capitalist class around a few 
industries; (Hi) serious regional imbalances; and (/v) a multi-terraced socio- 
economic life, characterized by a co-existence of feudalism, semi-feudalism, 
and merchant and capitalist classes. 

The.se complex social formations in a backward society like India’s, 
created serious social and political cleavages and provided respectability to all 
kinds of archaic loyalties which interfered in the functioning of politics and 
administration in the country. The social reality which we inherited at 
Independence can be best described as follows: 

“The summary nature of the social conflicts, the multilevel social func- 
tions of various classes and the abundance of transient, social types that 
are intermediary between the contemporary and traditional societies 
explain why ‘the class appurtenance’ of a majority of population (in Asia 
and Africa) does not lead itself to a clear and unique definition. ”7 

While delineating the context of administration of the Indian States, 
we are confronted with inter-State and intra-State diversities, unevenness of 
development, and serious imbalances. A few more facts would bring into 
sharp focus inter-State and intra-State diversities. The Indian States differ in 
size, population, density of population, religious composition, and the number 
of towns and villages. 

Table 1 shows that the population is densest in Kerala and West Bengal, 


"Oriental Countries, To-day, Calcutta, Statistical Publishing Society, 1976, Vol ^ 

p. 19.' ■' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 
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TABLE I 


Area 

and Density of Population 


Suite 1 uloH Tcirliory 

Area 

([sq. km'r 

Population 

1971 

Density of popu- 
lation per sq. km 

INDIA 

3,287.782t 

584,159,652 

177:j: 

fates 

Andhra Pratiesh 

276,8)4 

43,502,708 

157 

Assam 

78,523 

14,625,152 

186 

Bihar 

1 73,876 

56,353,369 

324 

Gujarat 

195,984 

26,697,475 

136 

liurvana 

44,222 

10,036,808 

227 

Himachal Pradesh 

55,673 

3,460,434 

62 

Jammu & Kashmir 

222,236" 

4,616,632 

N.A. 

Karnataka 

191,773 

29,299,014 

153 

Kerala 

38,864 

21,347,375 

549 

Madhya Pradesh 

442,841 

41,654,119 

94 

Maharashtra 

307,762 

50,412,235 

164 

Manipur 

22,356 

1,072,753 

48 

Meghalaya 

22,489 

1,011,699 

45 

Nagaland 

16,527 

516,449 

31 

Orissa 

155,782 

21,944,615 

141 

Punjab 

50,362 

13,551,060 

269 

Rajasthan 

342,214 

25,765,806 

75 

Sikkim 

7,299 

209,843 

29 

Tamil Nadu 

130,069 

41.199.168 

317 

Tripura 

10.477 

1.556,342 

149 

Uttar Pradesh 

294,413 

88,341,144 

300 

West Bengal 

87,853 

44,312,011 

504 

Union Ten'Uories 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 8,293$ 

115,133 

14 

Arunachal Pradesh 

83,578 

467,511 

6 

Chandigarh 

114 

257,251 

2,357 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli 

491 

74,170 

151 

Delhi 

1,485 

4,065,698 

2,738 

Ooa, Daman and Diu 

.3,813 

857,771 

225 

Lakshadweep 

; ■ .■■32 

31,810 

994 

Mizoram 

21,087 

332,390 

16 

FVmslicherry 

480 

471,707 

983 


* Provisiona'i, us on 1 July l‘)7i. N,A.— Not available. 

liwludes area under illegal occupation of Pakistan and China. 

.1: Density wen kctl out after excluding population and area figures of Jammu & Kashmir. 

>■' ^ As on 1 Jiutuary 1966. 

(, .SVuinv .* ‘Madia : A reference Annual 1976”, Publication Division, Ministry of Infor- 
/ mat ion and Broadcasting, Government of India, New Delhi, p. 7. 

f ^ 
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u-hieh are also politically very sensitive States. The problems of administration 
in dicsc iwo densely populated States have been quite serious during the post- 
liidepcndcnce period. When we probe into the infrastructural differences in 
die Stales further, a few other revealing facts emerge. Per capita expenditure 
Oil dc’ceioinrient varies sharply from State to State. As Table If shows, the 
TABLE II 

Per Capita Development and Non-Development Budgetary Expeiidltiire : 

1973-74 

(Revenue and Capital Accounts Combined) 

Development Non-Development Total 

expenditure expenditure expenditure 


State (a) 

Total 

(Rs. 

crores) 

Per 

capita 

(Rs.) 

Total 

(Rs. 

cronw) 

Per 

capita 

(Rs.) 

Total 

(Rs. 

crores) 

Per 

capita 

(Rs) 

Nagaland 

29 

544 

12 

225 

41 

750 

Meghalaya 

22 

214 

6 

58 

28 

272 

Manipur 

22 

196 

10 

89 

32 

285 

T ripura 

30 

184 

12 

74 

42 

258 

Himachal Pradesh 

61 

174 

20 

57 

81 

231 

.lammu & Kashmir 

84 

174 

48 

99 

132 

273 

Punjab 

152 

108 

61 

43 

213 

152 

Kerala 

195 

87 

84 

37 

279 

125 

Haryana 

88 

84 

44 

42 

132 

126 

Maharashtra 

429 

81 

382 

72 

Sll 

153 

Assam 

120 

77 

62 

40 

182 

1 16 

Karnataka 

229 

75 

175 

57 

404 

132 

Gujarat 

204 

12 

139 

49 

343 

122 

Tamil Nadu 

296 

69 

178 

41 

474 

110 

Orissa 

150 

65 

78 

34 

228 

99 

Rajasthan 

173 

64 

150 

55 

323 

119 

.Madhya Pradesh 

277 

63 

107 

24 

384 

87 

West Bengal 

254 

54 

173 

37 

427 

91 

Uttar Pradesh 

479 

52 

261 

28 

740 

163 

Andhra Pradesh 

228 

50 

179 

40 

407 

90 

Bihar 

275 

47 

155 

26 

430 

73 

All .States 

3,797 

67 

2,336 

41 

6,133 

108 


NoU' : (a) States arc ranked by per capita development expenditure. 

Soiiire. : Re-s’erve Bank of India Bulletin, June 1973. 

Adopted from : Basic Statistics Relating to the Indian Economy, VoJ. II, States, 1974, 
Comnmee Research Bureau, 'Bomh&y 9.2) 
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State with the highest population, Uttar Pradesh, has a very low development 
budget. Developmental expenditure is a very important indicator of a State’s 
resource position. 

K. Venkataraman in his excellent study, .S’/rz/c^’ Finances in India, 
highlights the differential rate of developmental expenditure by the various 
States. 


TABLE III 

Trends in Revenue Expenditure 




(Per capita. 

Rupees, 

current 

prices) 



1951-52 



196.5-66 


States 

Total 

expen- 

diture 

Develop- 

ment 

expen- 

diture 

Per- 
centage 
0/(3) 
to {2) 

Total 

expen- 

diture 

Develop- 

ment 

expen- 

diture 

Per- 
•entage 
0/(6) 
to (5) 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Andhra Pradesh 

12.1 

6.0 

50 

40.7 

26.4 

65 

Assam 

12.4 

6.4 

52 

49.9 

31.3 

62 

Bihar 

8.5 

4.5 

54 

22.0 

12.9 

58 

Bombay 

15.7 

7.6 

49 

49.6 

25.8 

52, 

Kerala 

14.1 

7.2 

51 

43.5 

30.7 

7i 

Madhya Pradesh 

8.7 

4.2 

48 

32.6 

20.4 

62 :■ ■„ 

Madras 

11.0 

6.3 

57 

45.5 

28.1 

62 

Mysore 

19.0 

11.1 

58 

42.2 

27.2 

64 

Orissa 

7.4 

4.2 

56 

46.5 

28.0 

60 

Punjab 

12.9 

5.1 

40 

52. 1 

29.2 

56 

Rajasthan 

9.8 

4.0 

40 

38.0 

22.2 

58 

Uttar Pradesh 

8.8 

4.1 

47 

28.7 

16.2 

56 

West Bengal 

14.2 

6.3 

45 

42.2 

23.4 

55 

All Stales 

11.6 

5.8 

50 

38.9 

22.9 

59 

Scwce : Tab!os 3 and -t, State Govenirnents’ Expenditure. 
BanL af India BuUctin, June 1966.) 

1951-52 1 

:o 1965-66, 

Reserve 

Adopted from : K. 
l.'n'Ain LUl, pp. 

Venkataraman, Suites' nuances in India London, George Aileii aiui 
1-50. 


Tabic 4 reveals that the per capita e.xpenditure in Kerala, which is the 
highest (15.5), is four times as much as the per capita expenditure in Bihar 
(3.9j. In a number of States, in West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa and 
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Bihar, the per capita expenditure on education is less than the all-India 

average.® 

TABLE IV 

Per Capita Expenditure on Important Items 

(Rs. current prices) 


States 

Education 

Medical and 
Public Health 

Agriculture 
and Veterinary 

'l95l- 

52 

1965-' 

66 

'l95l- 

52 

1965-^ 

66 

'l951- 

52 

1965-^ 

66 

Andhra Pradesh 

2.0 

8.1 

0.8 

3.3 

0.7 

3.6 

Assam 

2.0 

8.9 

0.9 

3.7 

0.9 

3.7 

Bihar 

0.9 

3.9 

0.5 

2.0 

0.6 

2.0 

Bombay 

2.8 

8.4 

1 .0 

3.7 

0.9 

3.4 

Kerala 

2.5 

15.5 

1.2 

3.7 

0.9 

3.4 

Madhya Pradesh 

i.3 

8.7 

0.6 

2.6 

0.5 

2.3 

Madras 

1 .9 

10.5 

0.9 

3.7 

0.8 

3.7 

Mysore 

3.1 

9.8 

1.2 

3.2 

0.9 

3.4 

Orissa 

0.9 

5.9 

0.5 

3.5 

0.5 

5.1 

Punjab 

1.5 

9.0 

0.7 

3.7 

0.8 

4.3 

Rajasthan 

1.4 

8.0 

0.9 

4.2 

0.2 

2.9 

Uttar Pradesh 

1.2 

5,5 

0.5 

2.3 

0.8 

2.0 

West Bengal 

1.3 

7.3 

1 .6 

3.7 

1.0 

4.0 

All States 

1.7 

7.8 

0.8 

3.2 

0.7 

3.1 


(Source : Table 5, State Governments’ Expenditure, 1951-52 to 1965-66, Reserve Bank 
of India Bulletin, June 1966.) 

Adopted from : K. Venkataraman, States' Finances in India, London, George Alien 
and Unwin Ltd,, 1968, p. 153, 


^K, Venkataraman, States' Finances in India, London, George Allen & Unwin, 1968 
pp. 148-54. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF DIVERSITIES IN STATE ADMINISTRATION 

Before analysing the implications of inter-State and intra-State diversi- 
ties for administration, the unifying factors should be highlighted. After 
Independence, the States were reorganized many times, and some of the 
States underwent substantial changes in size and shape and sometimes iosl 
their identity in the process of reorganization. The exercise, however, took 
place under two basic parameters of national life. The Constitution of Indiii 
determines the basic structure of administration at the Centra! and State levels. 
The institutional arrangement of administration at the State level draws its 
sustenance and legitimacy from the Constitution. The Constitution, as the 
fundamental law of the country, provides for a unifying and uniform set of 
inter-related institutions for the governance of the country under a federal 
system. Areas of governance are demarcated between the Central Govern- 
ment and the State Governments. The Constitution also provides for a very 
strong Centra! Government which should be able to provide direction and 
leadership to the State Governments. The practice of the last three decades of 
Indian federalism has strengthened some of the centralizing ti-ends in the 
country and also created some new dimensions of cooperative federalism. 
The formal and informal processes of politics have created new vistas of 
cooperation between the Centre and the State Governments. The State 
Governments operate under a constitutional framework which attempts to 
integrate them in the common endeavour of nation-building. 

The second factor which ha.s acted as a unifying force is the mechanism 
of national economic planning in India. Ail the indicators of backwardness 
were present in India when it won its Independence in 1947. India v.as a back- 
ward agricultural country, with a weak industrial base, low incomes. low level 
of consumption, low gross employment, and underemployment, low capital 
formation, and lack of fruitful channels of investment. To fivcrcome this 
backwardness and to accelerate the tempo of economic development, as well 
as to augment the resources needed for a diver.siiication of the economy, 
a system of^pkinncd economy" was adopted by the Government of India. 
The emphasis in planning was to develop all regions and areas of the country, 
in this task of economic planning, the Central Government provided leader- 
shii> to the whole country, and the State Governments were involved in the 
tasks of nation-building. Many formal and informal institutions were estab- 
lished to provide a common forum to the leaders of the Central and State 
Governments for evolving a national consensus for develojmieid. The 
National Development Council (NDC) plays a signilicant role in the planning 
process of the country: the State Chief Ministers are actively involved in its 
deliberations and discussions. The need for an institution like the NDC was 
first pointed out by the Planning Commission in the draft outline of the First 
I'dvc Year Plan. The Planning Commission said that the need had arisen for a 
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“forum . . . at which, from time to time, the Prime Minister of India and the 
Chief Ministers of the States can review the working of the Plan and of its 
various aspects”. By a Cabinet resolution of 6th August 1952, the NDC was 
established to perform the following functions; 

“(t/) To review the working of the national plan from time to time; 

“(/?) to consider important questions of social and economic policy 
aifecting national development; and 

- {(• ) to recommend measures for the achievement of the aims and targets 
^ct tiiu in the national plan, including measures to secure the active partici- 
pation atid cooperation of the people, improve the efficiency of the admini- 
strative services, ensure the fullest development of the less advanced regions 
and sections of the community, and, through sacrifices borne equally by all 
citizens, build up resources for national development.”^ 

The functions and composition of the NDC ensure involvement of the 
Central and State Governments in planning and in the developmental activities 
of the country- Besides, the Central Government regularly convenes confer- 
ences of the Governors, Chief Ministers, and Chief Secretaries of the States. 
At such meetings, general problems affecting the whole country are discussed 
and reviewed. Also, the Ministers of the Central Government dealing with 
agriculture, education, irrigation and power, labour, etc., convene meetings of 
the ministries dealing with those subjects at the State level. Such meetings are 
held to evolve some common policies in those areas of public activity. Many 
policies of all-India significance emerge at the meetings of the Ministers of the 
Central and State Governments. Thus economic planning provides a very 
important contextual framework for the functioning of administration at the 
Slate level. 

ALL-INDIA PERSPECTIVE IN POLICY MAKING 

The Constitution of India and ‘economic planning’ provide the neces- 
sary all-India perspective for the Indian Stales to tackle their local problems. 
1 he politics of the country is also an important contextual factor for admini- 
slralion of the Indian States. India has opted for an ‘open’ and competitive 
political sysiem in which decisions are made on the basis of consensus and 
cornpromLse. The political system recognizes the legitimacy of lobbying and 
bargaining. In any competitive political system, pressure groups operate to 
pa-omote and protect their respective sectional interests. Policy making in a 
libera! den'.ocratic set-up is thus an exercise in reconciling diverse pulls and 
pressures. 

'‘‘A.H, Hans(>n, op. cit,, pp. 61-62, 
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The iiiciian political system is based on the belief that the legitimacy of 
governance depends on the participation of the people. In this participatory 
democracy, the people elect or reject their leaders on the basis of regular, 
periudical elections. Such elections are fought by organized political parties 
which compete to capture political power. Political parties form alliances and 
coalitions with important social groups in order to compete with others. This 
competition among political parties to capture power and to defeat the 
opponent is a very important fact of the Indian public life. And the impact 
of tliis political competition is felt at all levels of administration. Administra- 
tion has to respond to political pulls and pressures. It has to show adequate 
political sensitivity and awareness. Public administrators have to understand 
the correlation of political forces in society, and also act as shock-absorbers to 
prevent political upheavals, in one sense, public administration under acute 
political competitiveness gets politicized; and it is its job to create a proper 
balance between ‘government by procedures’ with ‘political pressures’ 
from organized groups. Hence public administration in a democracy is a ver}’ 
difficult task; but the challenge is worth accepting. 

During the last three decades, while the Central Government has been 
managed by one political party, most State Governments have experienced 
competitive politics and rule by a raiiitiplicity of political parties. .A.lternation 
of parties, a coalition of parties forming the Government, and break-up of 
coalitions are accepted methods of governance in a liberal democratic system. 
The States in India have undergone such an experience. In the light of the 
experience of the last three decades, we may say that we should be prepared 
to be ruled by one political party at the national level, and by a set of other 
parties at the State level. What are the implications of this political reality for 
administration at the State level? We may face a situation where some State 
Governments may establish political alliances and linkages with the Central 
Government, and a few other State Governments may adopt the posture of 
confrontation and opposition. Since political probabilities in India are of a 
complex nature, the State Governments should develop a capacity for dealing 
with difficult political situations; and the formal and informal political insti- 
tuiions and forums developed during the last three decades should serve to 
reconcile conflicts between the Central Government and the Slate Govern- 
ments, ' ■ 

Hence it seems worthwhile to take stock of the main treiids of the three 
decades of the functioning of the Indian political .system with special reference 
to the impact of politics on the State Governments. 

It is ditficult to lind a behavioural pattern or a set of such patterns, but a 
few facts need to be underscored. The role of Chief Ministers as leaders of the 
administralion in their respective States is quite crucial. The Slates in India 
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have witnessed both weak and strong Chief Ministers. A Chief Minister with 
unambiguous majority support in the legislature can deal with the situation 
at the State level more effectively than one who commands a precarious 
majority. Some of the Chief Ministers of the past three decades were impor- 
tant State leaders during the struggle for freedom. After Independence they 
stood out as the obvious men to be elected to lead their State Governments. 
Such State leaders had good rapport with the leaders of the Central Govern- 
ment as well, because they had all worked as comrades-in-arms during the 
movement for national freedom. This linkage with the Central leadership 
helped them in developing their States. The Central Government showed 
great respect for the views and opinions of such Chief Ministers. B.C. Roy 
of West Bengal and G.B. Pant of Uttar Pradesh were such Chief Ministers. 

A Chief Minister leading a faction-ridden political party cannot provide 
effective leadership. On the contrary, the administration under him is exposed 
to a variety of pressures and counter-pressures. Factions in the party in power 
also factionalize the bureaucracy of the State. Officers receive patronage 
and protection on the basis of their loyalty and linkages with powerful fac- 
tional leaders in the ruling party of their State. 

The report submitted by the commission of inquiry instituted against a 
former Chief Minister of Bihar established this fact.^° Some Chief Ministers 
have developed their States and provided effective leadership in administra- 
tion. It is important to study the salient features of their style of work. Partap 
Singh Kairon of Punjab and Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad of Jammu and 
Kashmir were, for instance, very controversial Chief Ministers. Both followed 
very unconventional procedures of work. Both showed great drive and ini- 
tiative and implemented many developmental schemes in the face of the 
problems created by the partition and the uncertainties generated by the wars 
with Pakistan. Their style of administration was based on the dictum that 
“the procedures are subservient to the goals”. Both Chief Ministers were 
backed by the Central Government because of their drive and dedication. 
Both showed scant regard for established procedures. The consequences were, 
however, disastrous both for them individually and for the administrative 
system, tor both had to face inquiry commissions which censured them 
severely. 

Mr. Justice Das passed the following strictures on the State admini- 
slralioii under Kairon : 

“The speed with which those officers moved was unusual and 

i‘'Refer to B.L, Cliak, “Five Coraraissions of Inquii 7 ”, Joirr/mt of the National Academy 
of Administration, Mussoorie, Vol. 15, nos. 2-3, April-September, 1970. 
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.viii;;:: 'a i'' true lhat there can be no objection to expedition iniie thine 

S', ssoi,. ir. iSscH'. objectionable. But where, as here (Elite Cinema. 1 lissari. 
nh,.' ini!!; icd to !i..Mi-observancc of normal rules and procedures and w-as 
ic-^poii'-dbic for most perfunctory inquiry, it cannot be overlooked 
meivly a- ars innocent c.xpedition resulting from a natural desire on the pari 
oj' liic ohiciai', U) please an applicant who is known as the .son of the Chief 
‘■.liriisicr. Siicli hrcuimeck speed in the disposal of a serious matter for whicli 
elaborate rules have been framed to be observed and performed is not at all 
siurmai and can be attributable only to some powerful force regulating the 
speed. 

In a similar vein, Mr. .lustice N. Rajgopala Ayyangar, in his report on 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, observed: 

“The most saddening and depressing of the materials placed before me 
were the affidavits of the officials who confessed to have knowingly done 
improper acts extending even to tampering with official records to the prejudice 
of the State and State properly and monies in carrying out the desires or orders 
of the respondent to benefit himself or his relations. 

What w'ere the reasons for the collapse of the administrative procedures 
and methods of work iiv these two States of India? Would such a thing have 
happened in Tamil Nadu, where the ICS tradition is firmly established? 
What kind of politico-administrative environment existed to permit such u 
tiling to happen in these States? E.N. Mangat Rai, who Jias occupied crucial 
administrative positions in these States, identifies some reasons for this 
phenomenon. .According to him. the present Slate of .rammu and Kashmir 
was for long under a Maharaja wiio had developed a highly centralized and 
personalized system of administration. This heritage was not ihnvwn over- 
board after Independence. Mangat Rai writes ; 

“Many of the officers of the civil administration Iiad been recruited to 
it by tiic Maharaja from among the inllucntial families loyal to the ruler. Their 
standard of education was usually good, but there was the tradition of Mhaira 
(meaning indication or gesture), that is, performance following the persona! 
priorities of the court, particularly the Maharaja’s. If he was keen on scltools, 
there would be schools: if he was keen on palaces, there would be palaces."' 

Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad moulded 


Repart of the; Dai Commlsshn of Inquiry, New Delhi, Government of India, 1964, 

p.'l55... 

^-Chak, up. cit,, p. 29. 

Mangat Rai, Patterns of Administrative Development in Independent India, 
i-anidon, The Athlone Press, 1976, p. 106. 
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the iidniinisU-Miion of the State according to their lights. Both of them were 
^,L!•(>ilu and seif-willed personalities. 

■■'1 hey continued a highly personalized administration where the drive 
iu} V. it.h Ihcm and a few chosen individuals. This fitted in with the kind of 
government people had known and did not meet with surprise or resistance. 
Much of Bakshi's business was transacted at a Sunday morning gathering at 
Ins house: no one was specially invited but everyone who was anyone in the 
crucial decision-making process was present. If you did not, or could not, 
secure entry, you did not in fact partake in these decisions.”^'^ 

This centralized, personalized government under the first two Chief 
Ministers of Jammu and Kashmir owed its survival to the presence of Paki- 
stan ‘his an untiring contestant for jurisdiction in Kashmir”. 

The State secretariat was not a highly developed institution, and It failed 
to provide administrative leadership. The briefest record of the pros and cons 
of a policy was maintained at the secretariat. Hence the political and personal 
preferences of the State leaders played a crucial role in administrative 
decision-making. 

The civil service in the State of Jammu and Kashmir is a very hetero- 
geneous group. The various categories of the higher civil service in the State are 
recruited on the basis of different procedures. Consequently they do not share 
the traditions of administration. The State started accepting the directly 
recruited personnel of the Indian Administrative Service (IAS ) only in 1961. 
The higher civil service of the State today consists of ten members belonging to 
the ‘initial service’, fortythree members of the State Civil Service, and 
thirtytwo directly recruited JAS officers. These three categories of personnel 
have different backgrounds and outlooks towards the administration. To sum 
up, traditions of princely rule, the geographical situation of the State, the 
heterogeneous character of the civil service, and the absence of traditions 
of bureaucracy helped the Chief Ministers to establish their own personalized 
rule in the State. 

Parlap Singh Kairon was Chief Minister of a State sadly affected by the 
iiorrors of the partition. After the partition, Punjab experienced many 
agitations over language and communal issues. Since it was a border State, the 
Central Government was keen that Punjab should emerge as a strong, stable 
and viable State. Partap Singh Kairon came up as a strong leader of the 
Congresii Party to face the challenge posed by the separatists and tlie comma- 
nalisls. He fully utilised his position to transform the face of the State, but, 
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iii liie process, reduced administrative institutions and procedures to 
slKuiihlcN, Power ultimateiy came to be concentrated in the hands of the 
riiicf Minister, with the people looking to him as the leader for everything: 
file i>urcaucracy and procedures of work went for nothing. Mangat Rai 
comnicnls: “Wfien the Chief Minister is in his office, he will be besieged daily 
by a lot of visitors, to an extent where access to his office door requires deter- 
niinalioi? and dexterity.”^^ 

Further, Mangat Rai, in his report, rightly mentions that the present 
State of Punjab is an amalgam of the partitioned part of the British Punjab 
and the adjoining princely states which were merged with it in 1956: 

"This involved a whole series of problems, such as the unification of the 
legal and the taxation system, apart from the problem of the absorption, at 
all levels, of the officials in these areas. Some personnel were excellent, but 
there were also a substantial number of people who had been recruited by the 
previous rulers, for reasons which had nothing to do with their ability for the 
public service. All these men had to be persuasively and gently moulded and 
drawn into a common civil service structure. 

Many Chief Ministers in other States, too, have provided eflective 
leadership without damaging the administrative structure. They have initiated 
policies of development and involved the administration of their respective 
States in their implementation. The biographers of Y.B. Chavan and K, 
Kamaraj clearly underscore this point.^’ 

Quite a few State Governments have been run by unstable coalitions or 
by factional leaders of the majority party. Pressures and lobbying play a very 
important role in State administration, especially when political cleavages 
are apparent in the leadership. Rich tarmers and caste and kin groups are 
other organized and unorganized social and economic sections of society which 
try to penetrate into the public administrative decision-making structure.s, 
.And the nature of alignments, which emerge by the interaction of the various 
pressure groups, influences both the policies and the day-to-day functioning 
of the administration. A question that arises here is: liow far has the State 
level bureaucracy withstood the pressures of local political and social align- 
ments? There arc t^vo calegoj'ics of social groups in the bureaucracy of a State. 

Maugal Rai, Civil Service in the Punjab: An Analysis of a State Government in 
India, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1963, p. 56. 
p. 3. 

I-V. Kiuiihi Krishnan, Chavan and the Troubled Decade, Bombay, Somaiya 
Publications, 1971; and R.P. Kapur, Kamaraj: The Iron Man, 'biesn Delhi, Deopak Asso- 
ciates, t Q66. Morarji R . Desai and D.P. Mishra also provide an account of ihcir functioning 
in Ihcir autobiographies. 
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The first group consists of the directly recruited personnel of the IAS, who are 
seconded to the States, The IAS is an elite group in administration and 
occupies critical positions in the State administration. The second group 
consists of administrators recruited by the State Public Service Commission. 
These two groups of administrators tend to react differently to the local 
currents of politics. Half the IAS officers do not belong to the State in which 
they work. The other half may belong to the State to which they have been 
allotted; but their reference points are the same as those of the other IAS 
officers. The ambition of an IAS officer is always to show good work at the 
State level and then go up on promotion to the Central Government for 
further recognition of merit. Generally speaking, compared with the local 
element of the State Civil Service, the IAS officers work hard to follow and 
protect the procedures of administration. Those who belong to the State 
Administrative Service, on the other hand, are born and brought up in the 
State, and their social and group affiliations continue even after their entry 
into service. This group is likely to respond to local pressures because its 
linkages are intact. While the bureaucracy in a democratic system gets politi- 
cized, the degree of politicization tends to vary if the stakes of an administrative 
group are different. In the two diverse groups of bureaucracy mentioned 
above, the vulnerability of the locals is greater than that of the outsiders. 
State bureaucracy operates in a dual environment. One aspect of this environ- 
ment is provided by national goals and national institutions. The other 
aspect of the environment is local in character. The local and national environ- 
ments are linked by various political and social processes, but the impact of 
this dual environment on the State-level bureaucracy is felt on a differential 
basis. 

This longish discussion on the relationship between the environment 
and administration at the State level can be summed up as follows: 

(1) Administration at the State level operates in the context of national 
uniformity and local diversities. The diversities arc intra-State and inter-State, 
and they have micro as well as macro dimensions. 

(2) History, politics, and geography exercise their impact on the func- 
tioning of the State administration. 

(3) Autonomy of State administration from the pressures and lobbies 
oi the entrenched interests is difficult to maintain because of the nature of 
State politics and bureaucracy. 

(4) If we measure the performance of the administration in any Stale 
with the yardstick of changes brought about during the last three decades, 
we shall find that some States have performed better than the other States. 


c. P. Bfvjmhhn 


L'i!'. i , uuc U' till; LXHiinlexity ot’laclors operaiing in the body politic of the 
i..'ncerncd aiui of India as) a vdioled^'^ 


“The administrator, whether he is low down or 
high up in die scale, must give the impression, even if 
that impression is not cent per cent correct, that he is 
working through the public will and carrying it out. Of 
course, this cannot always be done : the administrator 
cannot carry out everybody’s will; but he must give the 
broad impression that he is fimctioning in accordance 
with the public will, always thinking of public grievances, 
trying to remedy them, and consulting the people.” 


—Jawaiiaulal Niuiru 
(quoted in “Glorious Thoughts 
of Nehru” by N.B, Sen) 


S'.nno raiuor L-vpluamion of such a diffcccnce bclwccn Bengal aiitl Bihar, refer to 
TL). S’nuki.i, Stale and Ohtnet Administration in India, Delhi, National Publishing i louse, 
1 ') 16 . f iir a cKplanatii.ni see Fred J. Carrier, The Third World Revolution, Amsterdara, 
B.R. Grum^r, (976, ch. it. 



SOME ASPECTS OF PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION IN STATES 

P.KJ. Menon 

A y the recent conference of Chief Secretaries in Delhi, it was decided 
that Departments of Personnel should be set up in States not having 
any and those in existence should be strengthened suitably. The idea was to 
have elficient personnel as ellective instruments for translating into action 
the policies laid down by Government from time to time. There is, howcvei-, 
an aspect of personnel administration, though of vital importance, which 
has not been given the importance it deserves, in most States. The work of the 
Home, Appointment, Personnel or General Administration Department does 
not end with looking after only the services dealing with general administra- 
tion. As in the Union Government, it is the function of the Personnel Depart- 
ment in the States not only to be the adviser to all departments on matters 
relating to personnel administration, but also to function as a monitoring 
organisation. It should ensure a high degree of efficiency in the sphere of 
personnel management in all departments and attached offices, so that 
Government business is transacted quickly, efficiently and to the public 
satisfaction. This can be achieved only by getting periodical reports and 
I'cluims from all concerned, monitoring them and giving constant guidance to 
the officers requiring them. 

As everyone knows there arc in the States, departjiients of government, 
departments under heads of departments, attached offices, regional, divisional 
and district offices and various subordinate offices. Recruitment, training, 
postings and transfers, disciplinary action, etc. — all are given eh'ecl to by 
various authorities according to prescribed rules and regulations and e.xccu- 
tive instructions issued from time to time. Then there are a large number of 
State public sector undertakings, many of which have been set up during the 
last few years. Quite a good proportion of the staff has been deputed initially 
from the .State services, to whom Government rules would continue to apply, 
iii respect of nevs'ly recruited staff, declaration would have been made that 
^crvicc conditions as for Government servants will apply, until such lime 
as rule.s and regulations are framed by the undertakings themselves. Also, 
where the Governor is the principal or majority shareholder. Government 
have always taken the precaution to have a clause in the memoranda and 
articles of association reserving the power to the Governor to issue directives 
which are mandatory. Then there are a large number of long cslablislicd 
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nir.-i which have their own rules and regulations notified. 

0; reaped of sho^c e^iuhiished recently, where this has not been done, it has 
di:ciarcv! that Government rules and regulations will apply until they 
: i '>;c i licir- ov. ii rulc', and regulations. These are quasi-government institutions 
i ih- bulL <.h' the funds required for their functioning is provided by 
Cnveranieni they arc answerable to the State legislature, and Ministers in 
charge have their responsibilities for the proper utilisation of Government 
moneys and their efficient functioning and this cannot be achieved without 
proper personnel administration . Then there are the teaching and non-teaching 
staff of the universities, secondary schools and primary schools. The same 
principles apply but with variations. The Education Minister has his own 
re.sponsibility to ensure the proper utilisation of the large funds placed at the 
disposal of these institutions. Even from autonomous institutions like the 
High Court and the Public Service Commission, a large number of references 
are received, and without the advice of the Personnel Department, they would 
find it difficult to run their personnel administration, especially as a certain 
measure of uniformity in administration is desirable, 

RECRUITMENT 

: Recruitment is the first step which leads to employment in Government 
service. There are various classes of posts, I to IV, usually with varying pay 
scales. The Union Government has recently changed the nomenclature to 
Groups A to D, The first item which the Personnel Department has to 
ensure is that there are proper recruitment rules framed for every cadre of 
service and for each and every post. Unless this is done, there can be coiisi- 
derable delay in filling up vacancies when they occur, as disputes crop up 
about the exact manner of filling up the vacancy. The rules are framed taking 
into consideration the sources from which suitable candidates are likely to be 
available, the amount of fresh blood that needs to be injected, the extent to 
which chances for promotion should be provided to departmental candidates, 
in order to prevent stagnation and so on. The manner of departmental promo- 
tion is also to be specified, by promotion, on the basis of seniority-cum-merit 
or merit-cuni-seniority, or by limited competitive e.xamination confined to 
departmental candidates. In regard to recruitment from the open market, 
quite often the departmental candidates are also allowed to take their chance, 
along with those from the open market. 

Recruitment rules are shown to the Public Service Commission before 
being finalised on the basis of tlieir comments. Once the rules are notified 
they have to be followed, otherwise mala fide may be attributed to the appoint- 
ing authority and the appointment orders can be set aside by a civil court. 
The Per, sonnet Department has to ensure, by constant reviews, that recruit- 
ment ru es have been framed by all departments/appointing authorities. This 

' 
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is essential as framing of such rules is delayed sometimes by years through 
sheer carelessness. 

For recruitment by open competition, careful advance planning is 
necessary. For each category, the time schedule has to be worked out, of the 
time that it will take the PSC or the recruiting authority, the time lag for 
character verification, medical examination, and the period of training. If 
the total time thus expected to be taken is 2 years, then the requisition for 
successful candidates to report for duty in April 1979 will have to reach the 
PSC by April 1977, two years earlier. The number of officers who will retire 
betsveen April 1978 and 1979, the number of others likely to be wasted out by 
other means, and the additional number likely to be required for filling up 
freshly created posts, due to expansion of work, increased developmental 
activities and so on, have to be added up. Out of these, only the number 
required under the recruitment rules to be taken by open competition, plus a 
certain percentage to be kept in reserve, is to be communicated to the PSC. 
Some, offered appointment, may not join, and some may be disqualified at the 
medical examination or at the enquiry into antecedents. Also the requisition 
for the vacancies as due on 1st April 1978 would have reached the PSC by 
1st April 1976 and this has to be kept in view. In regard to departmental 
promotion, the department has to calculate similarly the number of posts to 
be filled, the manner of filling and take steps accordingly, so that a sufficient 
number of names is kept ready in advance. Proper cadre control can be exer- 
cised only by taking such advance action and it is the business of the Personnel 
Department to ensure by careful monitoring that all departments take such 
advance action. Otherwise, administrative work will suffer badly due to lack 
of staff and ad hoc recruitment through various means will become necessary 
which is not very satisfactory in the long run. Ad hoc recruitment means taking 
candidates from various sources, e.g., other departments, or the open market 
through selection committees or through very brief competitive examinations 
through the PSC or otherwise, giving successful candidates abbreviated 
courses of training and appointing them on temporary basis. After a few years, 
these candidates are invariably made permanent and the situation becomes 
quite unsatisfactory for two reasons: {a) the quality of the candidates is sub- 
standard and, without full and proper training, the entrants are of inferior 
quality leading to dilution of standards, and {b) there is constant friction 
between these temporary hands and the regular recruits, recruited after them, 
but made permanent earlier as soon as they completed their probation. 
Therefore, the departments which do not take advance action suffer a handicap 
and hence the need for vigilance and timely guidance by the Personnel 
Department. 

TRAINING 

It is necessary that every Government servant (except Class IV or Group 
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i'} ■■ iir- (!(■. iM',!y > in the job training) should undergo a proper course of training 
Icr ihe liuliC', lhal he has to perform, and thereafter, if possible, refresher 
i.<jur-.os of 1 raining once or twice during his career. The Defence Services are 
I he best example of those arranging suitable training programmes. Through- 
liveir c;ircer, a large number of courses in various fields are arrangeti for 
ilie n.rrny oiTicerh. There arc courses for non-commissioned officers also, but 
lac'-.e ru'csumahjy serve a lesser percentage of troops. They have their regular 
o uiiiinc programmes, training exercises, etc. fn fact, there is oftesi talk of over- 
training troops. They have certainly more of spare time at their disposal than 
iheli civilian counterparts. Finances provided are also more liberal, according 
to iradition and very wisely not cut down. The Defence Services have to keep 
theinselves fit aiu! properly trained to perform their duties in emergencies, 
which may arise. VVith civil services it is slightly different. They have to do 
initial traiinng in order to be able to do public service throughout their career, 
day in and day out. anil do not wait for emergencies, fn fact, the police and 
prira-miiilary forces are so busy with their ordinary day-to-day work that 
most often liicy have no time for their regular training or refresher courses. 
In fact, it is sometimes difficult to get even 10 per cent of the district police for 
tire daily pai'ade. Therefor'e, it cannot be over-emphasised that it is of the 
utm<vst importance that every Government seiwant down to Class 1 f 1 or Group 
C category undergoes an initial property prepared curriculum of training for 
a suitable period varying from 6 months to 2 years and thereafter at least the 
officers should undergo refi'eshei’ courses once or twice during their career, 
not including workshops, seminars, symposia, etc., which they may attend. 
This will cermirrly irnpr'ove their quality of woi'k and also keep them abreast 
of the times. 

F.very Stale will be having an administrative training institute where 
!AS;SCS officers get their training. At this institute, a foundation coiii-sc 
should be initiated of three months’ duration, which should be attended by 
every gu/ctied ofiicei' rcci-uited, iiTcspective of the service to which he belongs. 
After attending the foundation cour.se, the tr-ainecs should go to their respec- 
tive departmental tr'aining institutions and into the field for completing their 
training pr'ogi-amme. which should have been laid out in consultation with the 
F^erNonnel Department. Under no cii'cumstance should an officer be allowed or 
made to join for regular work before completing his tj-aining. Hence the impoi'- 
tance of formal planning and programming for r-ecimitmcnt and tirdning, well, 
„in time. . ■ 

i.’aoli department should consider the number and type of courses 
required as refresher courses and training in specialised lield-s. These sliould 
be arraiiged in a suitable manner at the administrative training or depart- 
mental 1 ruining insliiiites. Workshops, seminars, and symposia should 
aUi'i be arrur.ged liberally so that officers get opportunities to make 
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ihcniselves up-to-date with the latest developments in their specialities. Courses 
iliroVv n open by the ministries of the Union Government and other all-India 
instilutions and bodies should also be availed of by sending the more brilliant 
fiiricers of the various cadres in an elfort to groom them for undertaking 
iheir luture responsibilities. Many departments will not make available the 
ser\'iccs of good officers to attend training courses saying that they cannot be 
-.pared. This is a short-sighted policy as these officers are deprived ol the 
opiportunii}’ to better themselves and their prospects. Therefore it is for the 
cadre controlling authority to insist on selected officers being relieved to attentl 
suciT courses, workshops and seminars. 

Insolar as arrangements for training by the Union Government aiu 
concerned, there are three premier institutions involved. The first is the train- 
ing wing of the Department of Personnel which is the administrative depart- 
ment in the Cabinet Secretariat and responsible for all training activities. 
The Indian Institute of Public Administration continues to be the focal point 
for the executive development programmes sponsored by ihe Training Division 
of the Department of Personnel for middle level administration. Last year 
they had 23 training programmes covering 40 course weeks, many of them on 
very interesting .subjects. The Lai Bahadur Shastri National Academy of 
Administration, Mussoorie, covered broad areas of training, besides the 
foundation course for all-India services and Central Class I services, and 
professional training of IAS probationers, in the shape of in-service training 
programmes for officers belonging to all-India and Central .services. 

[t is really in the sphere of higher training abroad that the Training 
Division and the Establishment Branch excelled themselves. Such pro- 
grammes were arranged under theColombo Plan, the Asian Instituteof Econo- 
mic Development and Planning, the World Bank, the UNDP and other U.N. 
agencies. Apart from this, deputation on foreign assignments for short or 
long periods proved to be very good training ground for officers. On a bilateral 
contract basis, 2,341 assignments were arranged in 1975 against 1,76 1 in 1974. 
Apart Irom this, specialist officers were deputed for work with U.N. agencies, 
the World Bank, the I.L.O., the ADB, etc. There is no reason why more 
than half of the placements available for training programmes/foreign assign- 
ments cannot be given to State Government nominees. It is in this that the 
Chief Secretary and Secretary, Personnel Department, can play a great part. 
Apart from seeing that replies to requisitions are sent in time to the Establi.sh- 
ment Officer (and this can be done only if suitable names for various speciali- 
ties are kept in ad\'ance), the Chief Secretary and .Secretary, Personnel Depaid- 
nient, should keep in touch with the Establishment Officer and othei- concern- 
ed officers of ministries so that the largest number of names arc sponsored for 
foreign training/assignments. The experience gained abroad will not only 
broaden the outlook of the officers but also keep them uptodate with the latest 
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developments all over the world, and help to groom them for future responsi- 
bilities. 

The Stale Governments should realise that the money spent in training 
is not wasted and that it is really in the nature of an investment, and will pay- 
rich dividends. They should study the manner in which the army authorities 
and the Union Department of Personnel arrange training programmes. 
The only precaution to be taken is to see that no training course is unduly 
long or wasteful. 

POSTINGS .4ND TRANSFERS 

The biggest bugbear of heads of departments/oHices is the problem of 
arranging postings and transfers of officers and even staff. This takes a lot of 
their time, causes dissatisfaction and displeasure and morale is affected by 
orders, counter-orders, and cancellations. Recently many Government 
servants have gone to court to get orders held in abeyance or set aside. It is the 
business of the Personnel Department to ensure that each department of 
Government/head of deparlment/head of office, to the extent to which they 
possess powers, to order postings and transfers of officers and staff, prepare 
proper criteria for this and get these approved by the authority next higher to 
them, and thereafter give effect to them in an objective, impartial manner. 
It should be the consistent advice of the Personnel Department that the 
competent authority should not take any notice of any extraneous effort to 
interfere with his authority, but to give effect to lawful orders of his superior 
authorities, if any of his own orders are countermanded or cancelled, after due 
lodging of protest, if he considers this necessary. It should also be the advice 
of the Personnel Department that the authority concerned should prepare a 
list of unauthorised instances of attempts at interference, and a list of orders 
countermanding his own orders by superior competent authority, if such 
instances are in such number as to render this exerci,se necessary. It should 
not be necessary for the Personnel Department to advise the authority 
concerned that if he himself is transferred or kept on the shelf, being deemed 
inconvenient or un-cooperative, then he should take this merely as a risk of 
his trade and console himself in the belief that virtue is its own reward. 

However, it is necessary for the authority concerned to ensure that he 
keeps his own house in order, to ensure that his subordinates are not coerced 
or influenced to depart from the criteria evolved, do not listen or succumb to 
extraneous pre.ssurcs and .so on. It is when carelessness, or wickedness, makes 
hi.s subordinates depart from the straight and narrow path, laid down by the 
criteria, dial evil raises its ugly head and quotes such bad precedents to 
commit more sins and the situation soon gets out of hand, everyone gets a 
bad name, Pairvi and flourish and lialf the time of the head of the 
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departniCiit/authonty concerned is wasted in sorting out diificuities and 
iighling iast ditch battles. It is not really a simple solution for a head of a 
deparUVicnt to throw up his hands and say “(«) Government need not consult 
me anil .may do what they like about transfers of officers for which they have 
die powers: (/).) I delegate my full powers to my deputy i/c administration to do 
his best about transfers for which powers are vested in me, or (c) I would like 
lo he ieri alone to carry on my more important work”, as the placement of the 
correct person in the proper place in his department is a matter of the utmost 
importance to him for carrying on his work efficiently, and this w'ill certainly 
he alTected ifthe wrong persons are posted in difficult and important places and 
clianges tire made every fesv months. 

It will be for the Personnel Department to bring to the notice of the 
Chief Secretary/Chief Minister if such large scale irregularities are committed 
in any department/attached office by not adhering to the criteria and Govern- 
ment can be expected to take suitable action to rectify defects before the 
situation gets out of hand. 

PROMOTIONS 

It is the business of the Personnel Department to ensure that the morale 
of the services remains high. Timely promotions to posts lying vacant is the 
one step which can be taken by cadre controlling departments and ensured by 
the Personnel Department to achieve this objective. The Personnel Depart- 
ment should set an example and see that promotions take place in time in 
cadres controlled by them. This will give the members of the cadres confidence 
when they have the belief that there is someone to look after their interests. 
If, in addition, the Personnel Department also keeps a careful watch and 
gives proper guidance to other cadre controlling authorities, then confidence 
will be generated in members of those cadres also. In any case, the posts are 
there, the men deserving promotion are there, and all that is necessary is to 
see that sufficient steps are taken in advance, to ensure that those deserving 
promotion get the promotion and posting orders in time and those not fit are 
superseded after following the proper procedure. It is simple admini.strative 
action to be taken in time. 

In respect of persons fit only for supersession, it is only proper that they 
get a fair deal, that annual confidential reports on those within the range of 
promotion are brought up-to-date, representations made by any against 
adverse entries made in their character rolls are disposed of by obtaining the 
orders of competent authorities, vigilance cases, if anj% are expedited, and so 
on. in respect of certain categories of staff, Government’s proposals have 
to be prepared after consideration by a DPC and then sent to PSC with 
up-to-date records for their concurrence. In such cases, it will save months 
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if the DFC is set up with a member of the PSC as chairman and the nomina- 
made by this DPC can be accepted by Government without question 
i\iv.\ presumably by the PSC also. This will certainly ensure that only up-to- 
date recfU'ds are placed before this DPC and obviate months of delay that 
lakes I'slace now in interminable correspondence between Government 
deparirneni-s and the PSC. As far as possible, ad hoc promotions should be 
avoided, but when this becomes unavoidable, should be given effect to, with 
tlie least possible delay so that work may not suffer and the morale of the 
ileparlnicntal officers is also kept high. The importance of having proper 
recruiimeut has been emphasised earlier. It is certainly surprising that in many 
Slates finalisation of such recruitment rules for certain key posts has been 
kept pending for years, not intentionally, but due to inability to take firm 
decisions. Ad hoc promotions are made, leading to avoidable civil litigation. 

It is an unhealthy feature of the last few years that there has been a spate 
of ca.ses taken to civil courts and injunctions being obtained on flimsy grounds 
in respect of service matters like recruitment, postings, transfers, etc. It is 
certainly necessary that administrative tribunals should be constituted and 
the Union Government has recently made an announcement deciding to 
constitute such tribunals to deal with Central Government servants’ griev- 
ances and the jurisdiction of civil courts will also be curtailed through a 
constitutional amendment. Such tribunals should be constituted by States 
also, and this step will also give the employees conftdence, especially if these 
tribunals are presided over by judges, and as announced by the Union Govern- 
ment, the decisions of these tribunals will be accepted by Government. 

The Personnel Department can greatly help if they get a statement from 
every department of promotion posts expected to fall vacant a year hence and 
the steps proposed to be taken to fill up these posts. Also the number of posts 
actually lying vacant, the reasons therefor, and the steps now proposed to be 
taken, Sometimes the Personnel Department can help in removing hurdles 
and, in any case, the departments will be vigilant in taking advance action, 
when they realise that the situation is under watch by some one. 

CAREER MANAGEMENT 

There is probably no State where any attempt is being made of career 
management. For 1 AS/I PS officers, attempts at career management have to 
be made by the Union/State Governments together as part of the career of 
the officers will be with the Union Government on tenure basis. Therefore 
career management of all-India service officers will have to be dealt with 
separately. Let us take the case of State civil service officers. There are many 
who have tiie potential to get into the IAS through the promotion quota. 
Let us also take, at the same time, outstanding officers of the other State 
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-crvices '.vho can also get into the IAS through the 15 per cent quota kept 
!i)r ihern out of the 25 per cent quota kept for the SCS. It is the duty of the 
F\a^,onnel Department to prepare a list of all such officers who have a chance 
being considered for selection by the committe and groom them for entry 
iiiio the IAS. The list should be prepared by the Personnel Department 
Secretary helped by a committee of senior officers of the various cadres. 
Titereafter the Secretary, Personnel Department, and the concerned heads of 
departments should chalk out a programme for grooming these officers. 
These officers should be given a chance to work in secretariat posts in varied 
held posts, in independent charge, to gain experience in taking quick decisions 
and to wield authority with confidence, encouraged to attend seminars, 
workshops, symposia, etc., to write technical articles and get them published 
and also .sent on deputation to the Government of India, and if possible to 
foreign countries, and so on. 

Career planning for officers of non-SCS services should be arranged by 
their respective heads of departments. It is unfortunate but too true that the 
head of the department himself may not be very much interested in this aspect 
of personnel management as he might feel, quite erroneously, that he might 
himself be supplanted by one of his nominees. However, there are alternative 
posts for the head of the department with the Union Government, or with the 
Union or State public sector undertakings, or on deputation to foreign count- 
ries where there are many demands for experts. If he keeps this in view, he 
will take more interest in the career planning of the senior officers of his cadre. 
However, unless the Chief Secretary and the Secretary, Personnel Department 
take interest, there will be no serious career planning in the technical services. 

STATE PUBLIC SECTOR UNDERTAKINGS 

Now we come to a new development in State administration, namely, 
the setting up of a large number of public sector undertakings in each State. 
On a modest estimate, there should be at least 500 such undertakings in the 
country, set up by the State Governments. They have to be properly staffed. 
Apart from chairmen and managing directors, they require a number of 
company .secretaries, chartered accountants, managers, technical officers and 
staff. This is a glorious opportunity for those who have hitherto been steeped 
in frustration due to stagnation, and applies equally to gazetted as well as 
non-gazetted staff. They can undergo special courses, attend evening classes, 
take postal tuition and qualify themselves as company secretaries, chartered 
accountants and specialise in various types of business administration and 
seek posts in State public sector undertakings. These opportunities will also 
increase as the number of such undertakings will increase (it is the vogue now 
to set up joint sector undertakings, as the initial investment is small and a 
great deal can be expected from banking institutions). Government should 
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iihw} ‘Acki^nie specialised and professional managers to run these rather than 
eriifUM thc-.e to rtin-or-the-mil! bureaucrats. 

This is where the Personnel Department will have to function with 
iniaginaiion, to avoid the errors committed in the Central public sector under- 
takings sn the earlier days when all those who could not be found a posting 
\.crc dumped in tl'.e public sector, whether fit or unlit. Officers of the IAS/ 
SCS who cannot be found a place should not be dumped in the State public 
vector unJcrtuJo'nLw. The proper man has to be found for each post. Some of 
ih.e po.-Us of ciuiirmcn will be filled up by public men with e.xperience but a 
good many of the posts will have to be filled by administrators and techno- 
crats. A cadre of such officers will have to be built up offering them attractive 
terms and the best and most suitable man should be chosen irrespective of his 
source. Here is an avenue for advancement and opportunity to excel himself 
for a versatile head of a department, in an undertaking allied to his subject 
or even otherwise. He should also be allowed to continue up to 60 years or 
more after retiring if he does outstanding work and, as in the Centre, 
allowed to draw his salary in addition to pension. 

A small cell should be set up in the Personnel Department to look after 
the recruitment and supply of personnel of various categories to the State 
public sector. It will be worthwhile for the chief of this cell to make a thorough 
•Study of how this matter of recruitment of personnel for the Central public 
sector was dealt with from the beginning in the Government of India, especial- 
ly by the Bureau of Public Undertakings. He will be able to gain very useful 
knowledge and apply this in his future work in the State. 

I am not sure whether the State should impose a condition that the 
officer should make up his mind within two years whether he would continue 
permanently in the State public sector and resign from his parent cadre or 
revert to it. I think that an officer should be allowed to remain in his post for 
up to five years before making up his mind, as there will be opportunities for 
such officers to go to the Central undertakings also. Secondly, the condition 
in the Centre that an officer who has opted to remain in the public sector and 
has resigned from his parent cadre, should fend for himself thereafter and 
ca.nnot be assured of a post in any other undertaking, in case he is forced to 
leave the undertaking in which he is presently employed, requires modifica- 
tion. In the State, if such an officer is found unfit, his services should be right- 
ly dispensed with: but if his work is satisfactory, and he is compelled to leave 
an, undertaking for reasons beyond his control, a suitable place should be 
found for him in another undertaking. 

RESERVATION FOR SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED I'RI.BES 

The provisions in the Constitution and the decisions taken by Govern- 
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iiicn;. ha'.'c lo he given effect to without prevarication. The Government of 
India h;e. broadly kept 15 per cent reserved for scheduled castes in direct 
re.ruihnent tlirough open competition and 7| per cent for scheduled tribes, 
arai sinfiiarly for promotion. The State Governments are expected lo make 
snitabic pro\'ision similarly, but the percentage would depend on the propor- 
lion of population of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes lo the population 
of Lite State. Unfilled vacancies are to be carried over for three recruitment 
3 ears. In the last year of carry-forward, unfilled reserved vacanices can be 
miiiua!!}’ exchanged between the two categories. But even within the three 
yeai s. many departments seek exemption from the rule for the reason adduced 
that candidates of cither category are not available. But all such proposals 
liavc to be checked carefully by the Personnel Department. In some States, 
there are complaints of delay in the Personnel Department giving their advice. 
This is a matter of procedure, hi view of the frequent and flagrant violations 
which have taken place, greater strictness is required and posts kept reserved 
should not be allowed to be filled in by general candidates, without the specific 
coticurrence of the Personnel Department. In this particular instance, silence 
cannot be taken to mean consent. 

Similar are the observations in regard lo promotions. Here the main 
difficulty is that candidates from the two categories are not available and 
may not be available for many years. As a matter of fact, there 
may be none who has put in the qualifying period of service of two or three 
years in the lower category for promotion. Goveimment can reduce this quali- 
fying period, but this will mean considerable dilution in quality and this power 
should be exercised with caution. A better method will be to arrange for 
special training programmes for candidates from the two categories with a 
view to grooming them up for promotion. Here, the Department of Personnel 
and the administrative training institute can play an important part in 
arranging special courses. The number of candidates will be small and dotted 
about among the various departments. The purpose of the nation and the 
States will be better served in training up these officers for promotion rather 
than in promoting sub-standard officers, who may run into difficulties and 
earn lukewarm if not adverse remarks in their promotion posts. 

ANN UAL CONFIDENTIAL REMARKS, DISCIPLINARY CASES AND ENQUIRIES 

Final decisions arc yet to be taken in respect of the ARC recommenda- 
tions for a result/performance oriented system of writing confidential reports. 
ARC bad also made the suggestion that the officer reported on should be 
allowed to present a brief resume of work done by him during the period 
reported upon and secondly that the reporting officer’s remarks should be 
rdiown to him. Meanwhile the Union Department of Personnel has issued 
certain in.struclions introducing new forms applicable to secretarial personnel 
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:o .Ti-.uiv.- a hiyii uo‘^rec of obiectivity in personnel appraisal. Until such lime 
a-- ruuil dec!’>ions arc taken on the ARC recommendations, the present system 

miijr-sved iorm^ has to continue. Existing Government orders are quite 
;.lv.ir aia.l ciimprehcnsive. Every department has to ensure that remarks are 
rcvoidcd completely for the year on ait the employees, and adverse remarks 
Ciimir.iUiicalcu in lime, to enable the person concerned to make a representa- 
tion. if he so like'-. The competent authority should see that the representations 
•■..re di-q-sMscu of sUtiiout delay. This will ensure that (a) DPC's get uptodate 
CR\ u[ co.ncerned oificers, and {b) DPC’s are able to satisfy themselves that 
i)cr>{jn-. against \Hht)!n adverse remarks had been made, have had an oppor- 
tunity to ma’uc representations against them and that these have been dealt 
with a.nd di.sposed of by a competent authority, ft will certainly eliminate 
delay in according promotions to deserving persons and ensure that no 
injusiiee is done. 

Similar is the case in regard to disposal of disciplinary cases and vigi- 
lance enquiries, especially where persons are under suspension. Where persons 
are kept under suspension for long periods, this does no good either to the 
Government or to the person concerned. While Government loses money, 
the person gets frustrated. Therefore, a periodica] review of suspension cases 
is essential. Only those whose services are likely to be dispensed with should 
continue under suspension. Theca.se of the other categoiy, of a person 
placed under suspension for flagrant disobedience of orders, to make an 
example of him, should be considered carefully and if it is clear that 
he will not repeat his conduct, then he should be put back on duty, 
if it is also clear that he is not likely to be dismissed or removed from .service, 
The disposal of enquiries and disciplinary ca.ses should be expedited and 
where the person concerned i.s himself delaying matters an interim recording 
to this clTect should be made with details. The vigilance cases need a special 
review every month deparlmcntwise to be conducted by the vigilance depart- 
ment. It is in vigilance cases that the person proceeded against more often 
than not tries to delay the matter and he deserves no sympathy. 

PRLMATURE RETIREMENT 

It is the Personnel Department which keeps a watchful eye on the utili- 
sation of this weapon. It is erroneously called compulsory retirement, as every 
Government servant has to retire compulsorily at the age of 58 years and in 
some States at 55 years. All Government orders, directives and guidelines 
are issued by the Personnel Department. It ensures tiie maintenance of uni- 
fv)rmiiy and also ensures that a periodical review is held every six months by 
duly constituted committees, on which the Personnel Department is in- 
variably represented. This will ensure some measure of uniformity in dealing 
with the cases. Otherwise, the work is done in fits and starts and sometimes 
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in a fit of enthusiasm a large number of persons are proposed for premature 
retirement, without adequate justification. Secondly, there may be no uni- 
formity in application of standards, and, lastly, decisions are taken on mere 
whims and fancies. All these defects can be overcome if the proposals to be 
placed before the Council of Ministers for approval are first checked by being 
placed before a Cabinet Committee. The issue of orders for premature retire- 
ment is a powerful weapon and there is real danger of misuse and wrong 
use and hence the staff side is pressing that this should also be a ground for 
reference to administrative tribunals. 

PENSION CASES 

When a Government servant retires after rendering many years of 
service, one would expect that he would be treated with some consideration 
by his fellow officers and that his pension case would be disposed of without 
undue delay. This is an important welfare measure with which the Personnel 
Department and Finance Department are vitally concerned. Unfortunately 
it is seen that in the great majority of cases it is the retiring Government 
servant himself who is to blame. The parent department and the Accountant 
General should know the period of qualifying service put in and whether there 
are any dues to Government, A complete and detailed account of the provi- 
dent fund is also required. About the latter, theoretically there should be no 
difficulty if the Government servant has not taken any refundable advances, 
as at the end of every financial year an annual statement is furnished to the 
Government .servant showing the balance at the end of the year. But if some 
refundable loans had been taken, then the A.G. has to make a thorough check 
of all the amounts refunded as also the interest and each repayment has to be 
supported by a Treasury voucher number. This applies also to other loans 
taken for purchase of land, conveyance, etc. It is a golden rule for every 
Government servant to keep with him throughout his service one copy of his 
pay bills. With increased cost of living, most of the Government servants have 
been living from hand to mouth and taking frequently advances from their 
provident funds. If details of these transactions had been maintained carefully 
and the Government servant devotes some time during the last few months 
of his service to the squaring up of his accounts, there is no reason why he 
should not get his pension finally sanctioned and withdraw his gratuity, P.F. 
accumulations, etc. within a few days of his superannuation. Flowcver, if he 
spends all or most of Iiis time in trying to get extension of service or re- 
employment, then he need not be surprised, nor aggrieved, if his pension is 
not sanctioned for months together. 

As with many other important items, the Personnel Department should 
get a monthly statement of pending pension cases with details of the period 
for w'hich each case is pending from all departments and with the help of the 


I Vrctncc Department make u thorough scrutiny of each iong pending case and 
lake suitable steps for expediting disposal. At any rate, there is no reason why 
piranpt orders cannot be issued for payment of provisional pension of 75 per 
cent to 90 per cent on the basis of available information. 

PERIODICAL CONFERENCES 

The secret of successful implementation of programmes lies in getting 
pK-scribed reports atid returns in time and analysing them carefully and there- 
after holding regular and periodic meetings and discussions with all concerned 
and taking corrcciixc action. It is not easy to get regular reports and returns 
l'rt>m 30 nr so departments of Government in a State, with innumerable 
attached and subordinate offices. There should be one or two key officers in 
tlic Personnel Department given the specific responsibility for getting these 
from all departments. If not received, they should chase their opposite 
numbers in the defaulting departments, until the reports are received. Where 
necessary, higher officers should be contacted. Where the situation is quite 
unsatisfactory, the matter should be taken up at the Secretary’s level and 
in very bad cases the matter reported to the Chief Secretary. 

Every department of Government has a secretariat officer, usually a 
part-time Deputy Secretary, entru.sled with administration and personnel 
matters. Every head of a department has a deputy or joint director in charge 
of administration, vvholetime. The Secretary, Department of Personnel 
should hold a meeting once a quarter with his opposite numbers of departments/ 
heads of departments and go over the whole gamut of personnel matters. His 
own office would have prepared a comparative satement of performance/ 
status up to the end of the previous month on the basis of reports and returns 
received from departments. Every Secretary of a department should sit with 
the concerned heads of dcparmenls and officers dealing with personnel 
and administration once a month, which should be attended by an officer 
from the Personnel Department. The Chief Secretary may like to ha\ e a six- 
monthly or at least an annual meeting with all Secretaries and heads of depart- 
ments. The di.scussions should be held in a frank and forthright manner 
especially a.s there may be many eases of delays attributed to the Personnel, 
Finance and other departments. These reviews will go a long way towards 
improving the tone of the administration. 

It has to be realised by everyone that witliout proper pei'soinel manage- 
niciU there cannot be any improvement in Government transaction of 
business. .Mso, ‘without unity and cohesion among officers concerned witii 
implementation, there cannot be a succes.sfui battle waged against disruption 
and disintegrating forces tending to pull down the administration. 



IHE UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION AND 
THE STATE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS 
IN INDIA: THE CASE FOR AN 
INSTITUTIONAL LINKAGE 

R, B. Jain 

T he constitutional framework in India provides for a system of federal 
polity in which the relations between the Centre and State Governments 
cover a wide range of political and administrative activities. Unlike many 
other federal systems, e.g., the United States of America, Australia and 
Switzerland, where the usual constitutional provisions clearly delimit the 
rules of the various governmental organs within the levels of their respective 
governments, the Indian system, in contrast, specifically mentions certain 
institutions and functionaries having an impact on the quality of the admini- 
strative set-up in the country as a whole irrespective of their locations either 
at the Centre or at the State levels or at both. In a country where the need 
for a national policy on administration is widely accepted more than ever 
before, it is axiomatic that such a policy should not only set up national 
standards and patterns for efficient administration in various functional and 
policy areas at the two levels of Governments, but that it should also cover 
such institutions towards which a uniform and rationally accepted approach 
is nonetheless desirable for an overall administrative development. Apart 
from a number of areas, where a plea for such an approach has been repcated- 
\y made, none has been so crucially important — yet neglected — as has been 
the sphere of the operation of the public service commissions. Although the 
Constitution provides for the establishment of such institutions both at the 
Centre and the State levels, the absence of a national uniform policy on the 
standards of their performance has led to their functioning with varying 
degrees of success and elTcctivenessin different States. The strengthening of the 
administrative recruitment and socialization functions in a polity within the 
cfimpass of a national framework are of vital importance, if the personnel of 
the requisite calibre and competence are to be secured for achievements of the 
desired socio-economic goals. This paper is an attempt towards an analysis 
of the existing relationship pattern (or the lack of it?) between the Union 
Eublic Service Commission (UPSC) and the State Public Service Commis- 
sions (SPSC) in India with a view to suggest a strategy for suitable fnkages 
for the evolution of a rational and uniform national policy in the field of 
personnel administration. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL BACKGROUND 

il;c enactment of the Indian Constitution in 1950, the Govern- 
i ’cr/t "i Intii.i Act of 1935 provided for a public service commission for the 
icdei.f po^ernnieni and a public service commission for each province^ 
k aKo provided for a joint commission, if any two or more provinces agreed 
Ui firm f-fuc. and said that in certain contingencies the federal public service 
Cf'-mniivi'a'! might al-,o be asked to undertake in one or more provinces the 
rc-^pon-iijiiitics ofihe provincial public service commission." With the enforce- 
inenl of tlic /\ci of 1935, every province had a provincial commission and in 
some cases joint commissions were also set up.3 The provincial commissions 
became indepcnJcni statutory state commissions after the republican Consti- 
tution came in.to force in January 1950. 

Besides tiie UPSC in India, there are 21 other State Public Service 
Commissions^ which enjoy the same constitutional status as that of the 
former.-^ Because of the peculiar characteristics of the all-india service ; (which 
are recruited and trained by the Centre, but work both for the Centre and the 
States) and because of the provisions for promotions Irom the State service 
to the Central service and the all-India service, and the necessity of holding 
the UPSC examinations at various centres in the States, contacts between the 
UPSC and the SPSCs are inevitable. Constitutionally speaking, however, 
no formal relationship exists between the UPSC and the SPSCs. Although 
the Constitution has a provision for a joint commission serving the needs of 
two or more States,^ in practice, no such joint commission has so far been 
established. The Constitution also provides that the UPSC may, if reejuested 
to do so by the Governor of a State, with the approval of the President, agree 
to serve all or any of the needs of the Stale. ^ This provision has been 
made use of only recently.®* The UPSC, has had no formal links with its 

'Govermnunt of India Act, 1935, Section 264. 

S«xtion 264(2) (3). 

'HAinjab, the North-West Frontier Province and Sind, for instance, combined to consti- 
tute one public service commission; and Bihar, Orissa, and the Central Provinces had one 
commission. The proposal for a joint commission for Assam and Bengal fell through. 

‘’One for each State, Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, Jammu & 
Kashmir. Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Manipur, Meghalaya, 
Mysore, Nagaland, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 
The State of Sikkim has very recently decided to set up a statutory Public Service Commis- 
sion. See Times of India (New Delhi), August 29, 1976. 

^Article 315 of the Indian Constitution, which establishes the UPSC also, prescrifaos far 
a P’ablic Service Commission for each State of the Indian Union. 

^‘Constitution of India, Article 315 (2), 

"-Constitution of India, Article 315 (4) 

*^With the cinergence of Manipur, Tripura and Meghalaya as full-fledged States with effect 
frotn January 21. 1972, the UPSC agreed, with the approval of the President, to ilie requests 
made by the Governors of these States, under the provisions of Act 315 (4) of the 

{Contd. on page 36S) 
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counterpart in the States except in respect of certain duties such as constitu- 
ting the selection committee for the purpose of considering promotion from 
the Stale service to the Central or all-India service at State headquarters^, 
and considering representations from the service in matters arising from the 
reorganization of the States in India in 1956ri° 

However, some kind of organisational relationship between them is 
essential to the evolution of a uniform standard of public service throughout 
the country. As matters stand today, there is not only large variation in 
salaries and in other conditions of service of the members of the different 
public service commissions but also in the public service of the different 
States. This variation is in turn reflected in the methods of work, proce- 
dures, and relationship of the commissions with the Government.” 

It is thus surprising that despite the Constitution markers’ intention to 
make tlie Central Government in India stronger in comparison to the States 
there was little discu.ssion in the Constituent Assembly concerning the rela- 
tionship between the Central and the State PSCs. A lone member of the 
ConstitLitent Assembly, Brijeshwar Prasad (Bihar), was opposed outright to 
the establishment of the State PSCs. He based his case on the plea that the 
members of the provincial public service commissions had not been able to 
prevent corruption, inefficiency and nepotism in the provincial governments.” 


(Contd. from page 364) 

Constitution, to function as the Public Service Commission for these States for a period of .six 
months with cflect from January 21, 1972 or till other arrangements were made, whichever 
was earlier. See UPSC, 22ml Report (1971-72), p. 1. 

On further request made by the Governors of the States of Manipur and Tripura, 
the above arrangement was extended, with the approval of the President, for another period 
of three months, /.e., upto October 20, 1972 or till other arrangements were jiiade, whichever 
was earlier. In respect of the States of Manipur and Tripura, separate Public Service Commis- 
sions for Meghalaya, Manipur and Tiipura were set up with etfect from September 14, 1972, 
September 27, 1972 and October 30, 1972 respectively. See UPSC, 23rd Report (1972-73), 

p. 2. 

TUPSC, 7/// (1956-57), p. 8. 

“’UPSC, 9//J , Report (1958-59), p. 17. 

”For a detailed description of the working of State Public Service Commissions in 
India, See C..T. Hayes, Report on Public Service Commissions in the Commonwealth Countries 
(London, 1955), pp. 158-62. See alsoD.V. Rege, “The Public Service Commi.ssion-Tts Powers 
and Functions”, in G.S, Halappa (cd.), w State Administration (Dha-rwar, 1963), 

pp. 129-46. Also .see B.A.V. Sharma, “Public Service Commissions in India”, in S,P. Aiyar 
and R. Srinivasan(cd.),5'ntJ/e^ /n Indian Democracy (Bombay, 1965), pp. 217-56. See also 
C.N. Bhalcrao, Public Service Commissions of India: A Study (Delhi, 1956). Some rcfcrence.s 
may also be found in M.A. Muttalib, The Union Public Service Commission (Delhi 1966), 
and R.B. Jain, “A Comparative Study of the Union Public Service Commission in India 
attd the United States Civil Service Commission”, Ph.D. Dissertation, Indian School of Inter- 
national Studies, New Delhi, 1969. 

“^Inclia, Constituent Assembly Debates^ Vol. 9, 22 August 1949, p. 560. 
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111 the absence of such forma! links, the relations between the Ul^SC 
anc ilic SPSCs are of an informal nature inasmuch as the State Commissions 
hc!p tile Union Commission and vice versa in many areas of their functioning. 
Before the coming into force of the new Constitution, the federal public 
sci'vicc commission had already established some unofficial contacts with the 
provincial public service commissions. These informal contacts consisted of 
periodical conferences of the chairmen of the UPSC and the State Public 
Service Commissions, presided over by the chairman of the UPSC. The first 
such conference nas held in 1949 at the time when the Constituent Assembly 
was debating the new Constitution. The conference made several suggestions 
to the Constituent Assembly regarding the status of these bodies, A number 
of conferences have been held since the Constitution was adopted. The second 
conference of the chairmen and the first of the secretaries of the UPSC and 
the SPSCs were held simultaneously in 1953, which discussed matters of 
common interest and made several recommendations for the consideration of 
the Government. xhe third conference held in 1958 in New Delhi discussed 
certain matters concerning procedures, the conditions of service of the mem- 
bers, methods of recruitment, and the development of sound relationships 
with the Government, It was felt that on account of the increased tempo of 
recruitment for the technical services, especially as a result of the five year 
plans, and the changes brought about by the introduction of a welfare-state 
type of administration, the Commissions were confronted with new problems 
which would require more frequent consultations between the UPSC and the 
SPSCs, as well as pooling of their experience.’'^ 

Mowever. even the most informai type of contact between the UPSC 
and the Slate Commissions by way of conferences could not be kept up on 
a continuous basis. At the conference of the chairmen in 1958, it was felt that 
it w'ouid not be practicable to hold conferences of the chairmen of all the 
Commissions oftener than once in two or three years. It was, therefore, 
suggested that the chairmen of the Commissions meet in smaller groups from 
lime to lime to discuss common problems and communicate the views express- 
ed at such meetings to all the chairmen of the PSCs. A small conference of 
llie chairmen of UPSC, Assam, Bihar, West Bengal, and Orissa State Public 
Service Commissions was held in Calcutta in 1959, and ano'dier such 
meeting was held at Bangalore, attended by the chairmen of Bombay 
and other State Commissions of Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Madras anti 
Mysore. The discussions in these conferences regarding procedures of 
recruitment, examinations, relations with educational and other institutions, 


^'foPSC, 3nl Report (1952-53), pp. 3-4 atid Ath Report (1953-54), p. 4. 
m Report (1957-58), p. 2. 
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and other problems relating to the functioning of the various Commissions, 
proved quite fruitful. These conferences were considered quite essential to 
enable the Commissions to discharge their functions assigned under the 
Constitution more efficiently and expeditiously.^^ Another regional confer- 
ence was held in Srinagar in June 1960. The fourth conference of the chairmen 
of all Public Service Commissions in the country was held in March 1961 
to discuss certain problems relating to exemption regulations in various 
States, competitive examinations, principles of promotion, disciplinary cases, 
etc., and to evolve uniform standards of approach and working procedure 
throughout the country.^^ 

The fifth conference of the chairmen of the UPSC/SPSCs was held in 
1968 after a lapse of almost seven years. The matters which came in for 
discussion as usual related generally to the procedures, principles and methods 
of recruitment. But one of the items that came in for comment and lengthy 
arguments concerned the service conditions of the chairmen and members of 
the Commissions and other allied matters. This was an important move as 
hitherto the members seemingly felt shy of discussing their own positions and 
emoluments. The service conditions of the chairmen and members of the 
UPSC/SPSCs had indeed been far from satisfactory — the kind which 
would only deter the best talents to accept the membership of the 
Commissions, 

The sixth conference of the chairmen of the UPSC/SPSCs, held in New 
rJelhi in November 1971, was a significant departure from the earlier confer- 
ences. The deliberations in the earlier conferences used to remain mostly 
confined : (/) to benefit mutually from each other’s experience and ideas, 
(//) to tackle common procedural problems, and {Hi) to adopt some recom- 
mendations needing specific attention and gaps. The 1971 conference 
comprehensively highlighted discussions on some abnormal and peculiar 
situations. Taking a serious view of the reported harmful tendencies in 
the operation of the Public Service Commissions, it was felt necessary to 
emphasise to the Union Government the desirability of ensuring, even through 
constitutional amendments: (0 the enforcement of the improved service 
conditions proposed by the Central Government on a uniform basis statutorily 
(being no more left at the discretion of the State Government), (ii) adequate 
working conditions (staff, funds, etc.) to keep the SPSCs no more dependent 
on the discretion of their State Governments in respect of these essential 


UPSC, 9//i Repon (1958-59), pp. 1-2 and lOr/j Report (1959-60), p. 3. 
i^TlPSC. 1 Uh Report (1960-61), p. 2. 

^'UPSC, mh Report (1968-69), p. 6. 

Darbari Ljil Gupta, “Too Many Executive Discretions” in The States, 27 April, 
1974, p. 14. 
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.-.-..i'i.'xlcN, arnl {///) also that the matters referable to the Commission 
he i.rrehexciiKied from their purview, except in unavoidable circiims- 
i. r.ccN and under some broad guidelines. A summary of the conclusions 
arrn.t.si ai i); the conference was sent to the Government of India and 
.S;u.:e Gisvernnients for comments.*^ 

F'C- the iirsl time the conference also decided to formally submit these 
basic rnader^ u> the President and the Prime Minister through a memorao- 
dmr. on behutif of all the State PSCs to be elaborated and emphasised by their 
deputation led by the chairman of the UPSC. Accordingly, a delegation 
consisting of three chairmen of the SPSCs and headed by Shri R.C.S. Sarkar, 
ihc then chairman of the UPSC, besides meeting the Prime Minister, also 
held comprehensive discussions with the Minister for Home Affairs during 
November 1972. Though in the final analysis these deliberations did not seem 
to have produced any productive results, they did, however, !e;td to ti belter 
appreciation of the Commissions’ point of view by the Government, 

The latest conference of the chairmen held in November 1974 went a 
step further. For the first time, perhaps, it was realised that the deliberations 
of the conference need not be considered a secret — not to be publicly report- 
ed. The conclusion.s of the deliberations of the conference were duly reported 
in a summary form, in one of the annua! reports of the UPSC.^® The discus- 
sions also were not confined merely to the framework of their constitutional 
function.s and responsibilities which, nevertheless, received the greater atten- 
tion of the conference. In particular the conference laid emphasis on four diff- 
erent aspects of their functioning: (/) the increased importance of the role of 
the UPSC/PSCs in the socio-economic development of the country in provid- 
ing efficient public services and the need for consequent enlargement of their 
activitie,s under A t. 321 of the Constitution, (h) establishment of a national 
data bank for recruitment of specialists in social science.s, humanities and other 
technical and scientific fields, (c) creation of a new central agency to conduct 
a single competitive examination and training programme on a national 
level to enable the appointing aiilhorities to select qualified personnel without 
conducting separate recruitment tests (Such a step, it was argued, would 
reduce the widely prevalent tension and frustration among the youth and 
would ensure higher standards of education), and (d) the adoption of some 
tecimical and other innovation.s and the mechanisation of the processing 
of the steadily increasing number of applications for competitive 
cNaminations.-' 


Darbari Lat Gupta, op. dt. See also UPSC, 2lr(l Report, (1972-73). 

p.2. 

”*’Sce UPSC, ISth Report (1974-75), p. 1 and Appendix III (a). 

-dbkl 
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THE CONFERENCE ‘DEVICE’ ; AN ASSESSMENT 

The following Table gives the frequency of the conferences of the chair- 
men of the UPSC/SPSCs, the secretaries and the regional meetings. In a span 
of 29 years of Independence, there have been only 7 conferences of the chair- 


men of the UPSC/SPSCs, one of the secretaries of the UPSC/SPSCs and 

3 regional 

meetings of the SPSCs. 



The Informal Linkage : 

Frequency of Conferences* 

Conference 

Chairmen of the 

Secretaries of the 

Regional Conferences 

Number 

UPSCjSPSCs 

UPSCjSPSCs 

of SPSCs 

1 

1949 

1953 

1 959 (Calcutta) 

11 

1953 


1959 (Bangalore) 

HI 

1958 


1960 (Srinagar) 

IV 

1961 



V 

1968 



VI 

1971 



VH 

1974 




Thus it is very clear that the device of a conference as a ‘linkage’ between 
the various Public Service Commissions has not been adopted on a regular 
basis. The interval of lime between the second, third, fourth and fifth confer- 
ences of the chairmen of the UPSC/SPSCs has been 4, 5, 3 and 7 years 
respectively, while the last two conferences were held at an interval of 3 years 
each. The experience of the secretaries’ conference seems to have been aban- 
doned altogether and the regional conferences have also not taken place since 
1960. The largest gap between the fourth and the fifth chairmen’s conference 
has been seven years. The Ministry of Home Affairs in one of its notes to the 
Estimates Committee had stated that this gap was because of the emergency 
(due to the Chinese attack) and because there was no immediate problem 
arising for discussion. This is a clear indication of the negative outlook on 
the part of both the Commissions and the Government of India towards the 
ju-oblems of personnel recriiitnient and selections. Positive personnel practices 
require a continuous evaluation and experimentation of new methods, proce- 
dures and techniques on a national basis. Assumption of the non-existence of 
any such problems only confirms the slackness and the complacency with 
which our PSCs have been performing their functions. 


* As detailed in the UPSC reports. 

--India, Estimates Committee, 4th Lok Sabha, Alth Report, Ministry of Home Affairs: 
Union Public Service Commission (New Delhi, March 1968), pp. 125-26. 
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iSic various issues that came before the conference^, for di>cus- 
in L’enerah some productive results have been obtained by sla'i ine expc- 
dence-! and developing uniform conventions and procedures in ceriain 
icn'Virin.at areas promulgation of exemption regulations; speedy disposal 
of a large number of applications through the adoption of mechanicai 
devices: use of languages prescribed in the Constitution as medium 
of examinations: timely publication of the Commissions’ reports; recognition 
id’ ei.‘uivaicnt qualifications and equivalent procedure; acceptance of a uni- 
form I'loHcy witli regard to recruitment of candidates belonging to scheduled 
castes and sclieduied tribes; methods of preventing abuse of power relating 
tv- iempc>rary appointments and taking quick decisions on disciplinary 


In respect of certain vital problems relating to the organisational 
issues of the Commissions and the service conditions of their personnek 
the steps taken by the seventh conference are significant. The five major 
issues that came in for a comprehensive discussion were: (a) the appoint- 
ment of the Commission members through a procedure of consultation 
with the IJPSC and the SPSCs as the case may be, (b) salary structure of the 
chairmen and members of the SPSCs to be on par with that of the Chief 
Secretary and other heads of departments in the State Governments and 
availability of pension benefits for the non-official members, (c) delegation of 
full financial and administrative powers to the Commissions, (d) raising of the 
age limit for the retirement of the members of the State PSCs to 62 years, and 
(f) the abolition of the ban on the members of the UPSC/SPSCs for further 
employment in Government after the expiry of their term under Art. 319.^'^ 
Although the Government has not positively reacted to some of the recom-* 
mendations of these conference ; and, therefore, it is somewhat difficult to 
make a proper assessment of their precise contribution, the very fact that 
the Government has very recently adopted and passed a Statute Amendment 
Blips for raising the retirement age of the members of the SPSCs to 62 years 
is a clear indication of the growing importance and necessity of such discus- 
sions at a national level to enable these institutions keep pace and adjust their 
working pattern with the changed socio-economic environment. 

But the important reason why such conferences need to be institutional- 
ised into a regular linkage pattern lies in their utility to think ahead for 
dev eloping positive personnel practices on the basis of their pooled experience 
with a view to standardize these in a uniform manner throughout the country. 

25(h Report (1974-75), Appendix HI (A), para 2.1. 

“"'The Constitution 43rd Statute (Amendment) Bill was introduced in the Lok Sabha on 
August 26, 1976 and enacted on September 1. 1976, See The HimUtstim Turns, August 27, 
1976 and September 2, 1976. 
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Ironicaily eiioiigh. this important objective has been largely relegated into the 
backgroun*.] at the earlier conferences. Only the last conference had shown 
-oirie trends <>!' thinking in that direction. Nobody can deny that there is a 
need lor continuous research in the field of developing adequate and valid 
ic>t> tor recruitment to different positions, procedures for quick disposal of 
aqspiications and cutting out delays in recruitment, new methods of recruit- 
Kicnl on a national basis, creation of a national data bank, manpower and 
career planning; avoiding undue frustrations arising out of UPSC/SPSCs 
procedures amongst the youth, and determining the attitudes, perceptions and 
motivations of the prospective candidates for a proper utilisation of their 
talenis. It is here that the forum of the conferences (or its variation) may 
significantly contribute to the adoption of a concerted and integrated 
approach in the field of personnel development on a national basis. Herein 
lies its real raison d etre and the plea for its institutionalisation on a 
permanent basis. 

THE SEARCH FOR A VIABLE LINKAGE 

The problem for providing proper coordination and an institutional 
linkage between the UPSC and the SPSCs has come up for discussion at 
different times and at various forums. The question was first deliberated upon 
in the Parliament in 1958. Dr. Sushila Nayyar (a former Health Minister of 
the Government of India) made a strong plea that instead of separate service 
commissions for the Union and the States there should be only the UPSC 
at the Centre, and the State Service Commissions should be wings, branches, 
or sections of the UPSC in a regional fashion. She thought that the complete 
separation of the UPSC and the State Public Service Commissions was not 
desirable and was not capable of giving the best results.^^ Similarly, 
Aurobindo Ghosal (Forward Block Marxist, Uluberia) felt that as the State 
Public Service Commissions were almost “a titular body”, there should be 
some supervisory power of the UPSC over the State Commissions, and that 
the Constitution should be amended suitably to ensure this supervision.^^ 
Some newspapers also complained that “there does not seem to be that 
close relationship between the UPSC and other Service Commissions which 
is necessary if the best talent is to be attracted to the service. 

The utility of the conference as a link between the UPSC and the SPSCs 
was also emphasised in a report of the Estimates Committee of the Lok Sabha. 
The Committee was of the view that notwithstanding the absence of any 
constitutional link between the Union and the State Public Service 


-Hnciia, Lok Sabha Debates, Vol. 13 (1958), col. 4829-30. 
-"•IbkL, coL 4852. 

-^Deccan Herald (Bangalore), September 3, 1960, p. 3:2. 
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such conferences do serve ii useful purpose in that they 
1'acih.tarc csci^ange of vie\c^ on matters of common interest and pooling of 
e'.perieiicc. Further, these conferences help lo evolve a uniform approach and 
cojnmotn work procedures in the Commissions throughout the country which 
w dedrahfe. puiUcufarly because the Constitution envisages a single pattern 
lor boiii U;e Union and the State Commissions and the functions of both 
arc of rs similar character. The Committee recommended the idea of 
conferences of the chairmen of the UPSC and SPSCs once in three years. 
,'\ ^imuhaneous" meeting of the secretaries of the Union and State PSCs 
u:,!s ui'.o Jedrahle/9 the Committee said. 

TI;c Siudj^ Team of the Administrative Reforms Commission (ARC) 
on Centre-State Reiatioms also pleaded for a similar role of the UPSC. It 
noted that although the State Commissions are creatures of the Constitution, 
their composition and organisation are subject to the State list. It is impor- 
tant for the Public Service Commissions to function efficiently and indepen- 
dently as it is for the higher judiciary. The safeguards provided by the Consti- 
tution to secure tliis independence have proved rather less effective than those 
provided for Mich Courts, and the quality of work done by State Commissions 
has gone down in recent years. The root cause of the decline appears to be a 
tendency on the part of some State executives to pack their Commissions with 
sub-standard members, often for political reasons.^'’ There is a clear need for 
evolving a national policy regarding State Public Service Commissions, which 
ensures that they function with independence and a high degree of compe- 
tence. And if there i.s a case for a national policy here, it is difficult to avoid 
alloting at least a coordinating role to the Centre and the Union Public 
Service Commission.^^ 

The Thorat Study Team of the ARC on the UPSC also emphasised the 
desirability of such conferences (at least once in two years), where matters of 
mutual interest can be discu.s.sed. It asserted that these conferences will 
provide thought and germinate new ideas, besides suggesting .solutions for 
common problems. In addition, the chairmen of the SPSCs should also be 
associated more frequently with the selections held by the UPSC. It also 
stre.ssed the n.ed for increasing the competence of the secretariat and it 
would be useful, the Study Team noted, if officers of the State PSCs are 

~'*Jndui, Lok Sabiui, Estimates Committee, 4th Lolc Sabha, 47//! Repm-t, Ministry of 
Home Affairs, UPSC (1968), p. 126. 

’‘•T’or e.sampie, thes-e have beeti instances where the chairman of a State Commission 
was liot even a graduate. Hi.s only claim to the post was his political inconvenience winch 
ha.s m be looked after by his appointment to a remunerath'e po.st. See Dharam Vira, '"Ending 
Political Appointments”, The States (27 April, 1974), p. 12. 

*kSetf Govermiient of India, Adminislrative Reforms Commission (ARC), Study Team 
Report on CeiitirStote Relationship, Vol, I (September 1967), pp. 174-75. 
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iiiiariK'iJ. I'i}!' brief periods, to the secretariat of the UPSC so that they could 
av-cjuaii;! tlsemselves with sophisticated methods of dealing with recruitment 

inalicrs.'*- 

file ARC report on personnel administration had some other suggcs- 
(ion,-; to make with respect to the appointment of members of UiclJPSC,/ 
■SlAjC's Oil a uniform pattern. Welcoming the idea behind the suggestion of the 
Si ud\ I'caiii on Centre-State Relationships that, as far as possible, one-third 
of tivj members of the State Public Service Commissions should consist of 
inernbers belonging to another State, it recommended that it would be siitfi- 
ciciH if provision \^'as made for the appointment of at least one member of a 
Slate PSC from outside the State.33 ft also recommended ; (-:/) Jn making 
appointments to a State PSC, the Governor should consult the chairman of the 
UPSC and the chairman of the State PSC. The latter may be consulted also 
with regard to the appointment of his own successor, {b) In making appoint- 
ments to the UPSC, the chairman of the UPSC should invariably be consulted 
(even with regard to the appointment of his own successor). And (c) not less 
than two-thirds of the membership of the UPSC should be drawn from among 
liic chairmen and members of the State Public Service Commissions. ^4 Jt 
can be seen that these recommendations, besides maintaining uniform 
>tandards in the appointment of the members of the Commissions do, at the 
same time, aim at a better coordination of their activities. This also implies 
tiiat the UPSC should have an integrative role in more or less the same way 
as is the case of the Supreme Court of India vis-a-vis the lower courts in 
tile Slates. Another of its recommendations with respect to the creation of a 
research cell in each of the PSC, where all the relevant data regarding candi- 
dates, cic., may be assembled, collated and interpreled^s is an attempt at 
sponsoi'ing research activities in a vital sphere on a coordinated and co- 
operative basis. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 

'fhat formal contacts between the UPSC and the SPSCs will be useful 
i.s a fact w hich hardly needs justification. There has been considerable criticism 
of the manner in which many State Public Service Commissions have func- 
tioned. it has been alleged that the functioning of some of the State Public 
Service Commissions has reflected the “factionalism” and the “groupi.sm” 
prevailing in the ruling party in these States. It has also been very often 
diai-gcd tisut some members appointed to State Commissions had neither the 

‘'-ARC, Report of the Study Team on Recruitment Selection, UPSC, State PSCs and 
Tniwing (New Delhi, 1968), Chairman S.P.P. Thorat, para 2.7.5. & 2.7,6. 

•’’"ARC, Report on Personnel Administration (New Delhi, 1969), p, 57. 

-Ubid. 

''■fhid. 
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!Vin.4vL' trainiiig n.^r the hackyrosh’ui for discharging properly the I'uncPn)^;-; 
i'ii'r;,?; iinixuiial and judicial f.Tganisaiioii, The result is that ulv.ie tiie presuge 
L'^'Se has remained fairly high, the prestige of some of the SPSC> 
h.i- facni:Ued, I' cannot ai>o Ix" denied that the relatiop-Nhip between 
(lie c ioon'nnscids and the Public Service Commissions in soine Stales Ikin m'/i 
liecn '.ery cordial and that more often than not the State Governments ha\e 
gune ui'.'ii!;'.! the ad\ice iendered by their Public Service Cominis^ions,-’'' 

From the siattdpoint of better and efficient public services, it is impor- 
tant that there should be more collaboration between the UPSC and the 
State Public Service Commissions in order to ensure uniformity of standards 
in the services of all the States. The UPSC has often complained against the 
inability of the new Constitution to provide it with some sort of a formal 
relatirvnship with the State Public Service Commissions (which is necessary), 
us both the UPSC and the SPSCs share the same problems and matters of 
common interest.^^ Thus a sound case exists for the establishment of some 
sort of formal contacts between the UPSC and the State Public Service 
Commissions.^^ 

A suggestion has been made in this respect to establish a National 
Cotmeii of Public Service Commissions for frequent contacts.^^ Such a 
Council will have representatives from the UPSC and other State Public 
Service Commissions and would meet more frequently and formally. The 
suggestion seems to be a variation of the present conferences of the chairmen 
of PSCs but on an institutionalised basis. Apart from these conferences 
there is a need for more points of contact between the UPSC and the SPSCs 
to maintain uniform personnel standards. One way would be to implement 
the suggestion of the ARC that the chairmen and the members of the PSCs 
of the States should be appointed in consultation with the chairman of the 

upse. 

Another suggestion worth serious consideration is that the UPSC should 
be entrusted with the power of some kind of supervision over the State 
Commissions. For example, it might be given the povv-er to review the various 
recruitment rules or service principles to ensure that tliey are in consonance 


^'d'or a discussion on how many of the State Public Service Commissions came to be 
doniinated by politics, See Hayes n. 11, pp. 158-62 and Sharma, n. 11, pp. 217-56:, al-so see 
Dharain Vira, n. 30, and R.C.S. Sarkar, “UPSC: Erosion of Authority”, Darbari Lai Gupta, 
“Too Many Lsecutivc Discretions”, and T.N. Chaturvedi, “Need for Compi'ehensi\'e 
Inquiry'’ in Thj Suites^ 27 April, 1974. 

=''UP.SC, 3rd Report (mZ-Si), p- 3. 

•^^UP.SC, H/Zi Report (1960-61), p. 2. 

"'h'X.A. Deshpande. “Organization and Functions of Public Service Commission. A. 
Comparative Stady-Il”, Civic Affairs (Kanpur), Vol. 8, November 1961, p. 20. 
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wiih ihc sii.jiHiards governing service in the Central Government. This would 
ar-.o en^iH-c that ihc civil servants in different States arc not subjected to vary- 
iiig hi:.n3uards oi' irealment with regard to their rights and privileges, and 
cvjnluaily. in respect of emoluments as well. In the context of the peculiar 
sueiai. economic and political factors in India, it is inevitable that a healtliy 
i-ei:'.iions!iip should obtain between the UPSC and the SPSCs in order to 
L'liMU'C uniformity of standards in recruitment, service conditions and person- 
nel riraeiices relating to the Central and State Government employees. 

A NATIONAL INSTiTUTtON FOR PUBLIC SERVICE COM.MISSIONS 

Perhaps a more enduring innovation in this area would be to constitute 
a National Institution of Public Service Commissions on a regular basis with 
a permanent secretariat headed by a specialist in personnel administration or 
a scholar of eminence in this field to guide and carry on its day-to-day acti- 
vities, The executive council of the Institution may consist of representatives 
from the UPSC and the State PSCs. 

Tile National Institution, assisted with a permanent stall', apart from 
having the responsibility of coordinating the various activities of the UPSC/ 
PSCs could also possibly take over many of the functions of research and 
development in the field of personnel administration such as the development 
of a uniform system of personnel management, the development of personnel 
standards, standard recruiting procedures, principles of promotions, valida- 
tion and development of new tests, considerations of appeals, and so on. The 
Institution might also undertake to provide training under its auspices to the 
members and staff of the Public Service Commissions in various fields of 
personnel management and practices and relating to specialised aspects of the 
Commissions’ work with a view to setting up uniform standards of personnel 
conduct. This would also tend to wipe out any deficiencies in the personnel 
practices of the States because of the non-availability of such facilities. 

Personnel research is an area which seems to have received scant atten- 
tion not only within the Public Service Commissions, but also by those wlio 
live responsible for directing and engineering human resources. This is a very 
crucial area of social science research; yet it is still conspicuous by its absence 
among public personnel agencies in India. The UPSC and the State PSCs 
devote a deplorably small expenditure under this head. In a way the function 
has noL achieved anything like the stature that it requires, if modern govern- 
ments are to profit from the knowledge about the utility of sound and conti- 
nuing research in personnel administration. The National InstiLutlon, if 
established, would go a long way to serve the needs in this area. With its 
semi-autonomous status, and its detachment from the day-to-day problems 
which the UPSC and the SPSCs find most difficult to extricate from, and with 
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knif-K .ivailablc fn.vm a varicly of siuirces fprcMiirjahl} q''!,); 
rov',;;'!sr>ciil aiki !U!t'i-government), st may be in a hetkT poMikon isi nnclcrfal-.e 
c-,.>rn.rra.'Ur, rcveaivft in a number of key personnel area--,. Tiiesc may incka’e: 
0 ;, dev:lop,in!] more sharply the genuine, as distinguished from the prc.-.ujnL J. 

needed to perform various classes of work. (/;)io iind the opii- 
v>f reconciling career stability with the infusion of new blood, {c) 
ii> learn !nr»v ?o baiatice personal freedom with the necessities ofburcaucralic 
imp.ijilalip- arid ethical behaviour, 07) to de\i.sc fresh ways of dcvchq'/ing 
ernplovje --kins in motivation and supervision, (V) to discover praelical means 
of rep-ertifig arid evaluating personnel policies and practices, ( /') to ascertaiir 
the ln*p;icf. of computer technology on work, on people, and on Vvork proce- 
dures. and fi;; 1 many other areas of test construction, validation, salary j-ation- 
aie. classiiicatic'n and promotion policies, disciplinary cases and actions and 
Cinp]o\ec griew;incc.*^° 

Apaii from providing a forum for enduring contacts for the UPSC/ 
SPSCs. personnel research alone will more than justify the establishment of 
the National Institution. It would very appropriately fill some of the neglected 
gaps in the field of human aftairs. As Professor Stahl has put it, “until detatch- 
cd fact-finding and analy.sis with better support from e.xecutives, from per.son- 
nel officials, and fj’oin those who hold the purse strings, personnel admini- 
stration will fall sliort of its supreme goal of creating and mainlaining a 
highly motivated work force serving the public interest.’'‘^f^ If our legisla ors 
and administrators rise to the occasion to create such an institution of 
national importance, within the compass of our personnel system, they 
would have provided a potent force in assuring that public administration 
would meet the tremendous challenges of a rapidly developing society in a 
concerted, coordinated and integrated manner. 




a list of areas of research which may be expended further has been suggested by 
brofes^or C). Glean Stahl, See his Public Persoimei Admintstrathn (New York, 197] ], p. 393, 
p, 396. 
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“mj w: f^cr^r 

^I’Tcmfsr# TT5r: sr^n^fl-^ i’* 

Praja sukhe sukham rajna, prajanaara cha hithe hitham 
Naathma priyam hitham rajna. prajanaam tu priyam hitham 

happiness of the king consists in the happiness of the people 
-i- and in the welfare of the people lies his welfare; 

It is not the interest of self that is dear to the king but the interest of the 
people that is dear to him.” 

The ultimate goal of government in a civilised societ}^ and more parti- 
cularly in a democracy, has ever been the happiness, contentment and welfare 
of the people over whom it governs. Verily, the strength of a government 
depends upon the prosperity of the people and it is in their contentment that 
lie the security and stability of democracy. However, there has always remain- 
ed, in all forms of polity, the crucial problem of the average citizen at the 
cutting edge of administration’ being deprived of the service and treatment to 
which he is entitled. One of the hard problems in public administration that 
has dclied solution so far has been how to make the official at the bottom 
rung of the administrative hierarchy — and it is with such oflBcials that the 
citizen mostly comes into contact — responsive, sympathetic and courteous in 
his dealings with the citizen and how to enforce this responsibility. 

NATURE AND SCOPE OF PUBLIC GRIEVANCES 

Even though corruption has always loomed large within the ambit of 
citizens’ grievances against the executive organs of government, it is by no 
means the only element constituting it. “In its widest connotation, corruption 
includes improper or selfish exercise of power and influence attached to a 
public oflice or the special position one occupies in public life.”^ But besides 

"“This paper is based on the report on “Vigilance Organisation and Redress of Citizen.s' 
Grievances” submitted by the M.P. State Administrative Reforms ConiiTii.ssicn in 1972 
and of which the author of this paper was privileged to be a member. 

^Report ofthe Committee on Prevention of Corruption, Government of India, Ministry 
of Home Affairs, New Delhi, 1962, p.- 5. 
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i.i..rriiPlK)n, indslkrcnce, incompetence and inscnsiiiveness on the part of 
ivahlic scr'vanh can and do frequently cause harm and hardship to the citizens. 

I he orievanecs of citizens can be of two types: general grievances and indivi- 
diiai grrevance^. Gericral grievances are “against the government, its acts and 
p.dicieN anti niuy he cumnum to all or any section of the community. Shortage 
u!' f-.'-.'d. ri^e ill prices, ovcr--cro%vding in tran.sport services, late running of 
trains arc instances of such grievances which do exist and find e.xpression in 
id-.;->prcad disturbances that occur from time to time.''* Individual grievances 
arc tiv.wc vdvich tlie citizens, as individuals, may have against the executive 
organ', oi'govei'nmem. which includes both power-wielding political leadership 
and the permanent services on account of any act or omission on their part 
utfecling litc citizens individually. It is with the latter type of grievances that 
wc are concerned \vith In this paper. Due to the development of the rule of 
law and the evolution of a large career .service, there ha.s come about a 
change in the public conception of integrity of public servant.s in the .sense 
I hat they should not u.se their official position to obtain any kind of financial 
or (.gher advantages for themselves, their families or friends. The citizen to- 
day expects the public servants to be honest, diligent, responsive, fair and 
competent in the discharge of their duties-- qualities which the Madhya 
Pradesh Administrative Reforms Commission in its report, referred to earlier, 
has described as “integrity and capacity in administration.” 

REASONS FOR THE GROWTH OF GRIEVANCES 

With the change in the nature of the ends of the .slate and consequent 
increase in the functions of government, the administration ha.s assumed 
contro! over the daily life of the citizens. The areas of governmental activity 
today are both ‘horizontal' and ‘vertical'. The horizontal ambit of admini- 
strative activity may include diverse functions such as issue of licenses or 
permits, supply and distribution of essential commodities, welfare services 
like education, iieaith, .sanitation, transport, etc., supply of goods and services, 
social service.s like banking insurance, employee’s provident fund. etc., and 
acquisition and requisition of private properly. The vertical area means the 
level at which the orders arc issued within the administrative hierarchy. 
“Orders are not always passed at the highe.st level by the officials of the secre- 
uiriat on their own or under the direction of the Mini-sters, Orders may be 
passed by district magistrates, sub-divisional officers and even by officials o\' 
lower rank in the moffusil, e.g., by block development officers. ^ 

Tlic assumption of new responsibilities by the Government has re.suUcd 


-Report of i!ic Study Team of the Central Administrative RcfiJirns Commi.ssion on 
Redicss (rf Citizens’ Grievances, August 1966, Government of India Delhi, p, 1, 
p. !. , ■ , . 
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in th.e muhiplicaiion of the administrative processes. As the Law Commission 
pointed out in its fourteenth report : “there is a vast licld of administrative 
aciioii in which administrative authority may act outside the strict scope 
m' law and pro)->riety without the injured citizen being in a position to obtain 
cifectivc redress. Administrative power and discretion arc vested at din'erent 
icvcis of the executive, all the members of which arc not endowed with the 
same level of understanding and strength of character. Where there is power 
and d.i.scretion, there is always the possibility of abuse, more so w'hcn the 
power and discretion have to be exercised in contexts of scarcity and controls 
and pressure to spend public money. The absence of a machinery for appeals, 
other than inside the hierarchy, and of a machinery for redress of grievances 
contributed to the growth of an impression of arbitrariness on the part of the 
executive.”** 

EXISTING SAf-EGUARDS FOR THE CITIZEN AND THEiR DEFICIENCY 

The traditional instruments of control over executive power and discre- 
tion have been legislative overseeing and judicial review. Moreover, many 
countries have incorporated in their constitutions fundamental rights of the 
citizen which are justiciable. !n addition, there exist avenues for the ventilation 
and redress of grievances in the form of approach to administrative authori- 
ties at dilTerent levels in their original, appellate, revisional or supervisory 
jurisdiction. However, all these instruments of control have developed in- 
adequacies. On the whole, legislative overseeing is more suited for the consi- 
deration of matters of public importance than for obtaining redress of indivi- 
dual grievances arising in the course of d£iy-to-day administration. Sirnilarly, 
justice through courts is both expensive and dilatory and the citizen in many 
cases linds it cheaper and less cumbersome to suffer wrongs than approach the 
courts. “Nor have the various administrative tiers and hierarchies proved 
adequate for the purpose. A tendency to uphold the man on the spot, a casual 
approach to one's own responsibilities, an assumption of unquestionable 
superiority of the administration, a feeling of the sanctity of authority and 
neglect or indifference on the part of superior authority may prevent a citizen 
from obtaining justice even at the final stage of the administrative systetn,”'^ 

POST-19t5 ATTEMPTS TO DEAL WITH THE PROBLEM 

This basic problem has attracted considerable attention in our country 
since Independence, Even other countries, where the standard of “integrity 
and capacity in administration"' is claimed to be high, have also been 
conccriicd with this problem and have made institutional arrangements for 

’ Report of the Committee on Prevention of Corruption, op. cit., p. 9. 

'^Inccnm Report of the Central Administrative Reforms Commission on Problems of 
Redress of Citizens’ Grievances, Ministry of Home Affairs,, New Delhi, 1966, p. 7. 
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;•:/ iiic- ciii/.en :tgainsi arbitrariness, indiscretion, ineliiciencs . 

iniii!ic!Vfivc‘ and corruption on the part of public officials. Thus, Demnark. 

;:!0 S '>cdish example, set up the institution of Ombudsman iii 195,^. 
S-M'-'. j-., F.iihnvcd suit in 1962. In the Commonwealth, New Zealand (1962- 
ti e Lrateu Kingdom { 1967) have established the office of the Parliamcn- 
xm;. ( uimm'-oior-L-r K.-r investigation and the Parliamentary Cooimissioricr for 
Advihv trali.m re-.jK'ctixdv, to deal with the acts of rnaiadmini''trati<’)n of 

■fik' new Gov'crniuent of India was not found amiss in this matter and 
look commendahic measures in this direction. The Prevention of Corruption 
.'\cl became law in 1947. .A number of committees/commissions were setup to 
iiupiire into !hc malaise of corruption and make recommendations to eradi- 
cate it the Tek (.'hand Committee (1949), the Railways Corruption Inquiry 
{.'omniittce (popularly known as the Kripalani Committee) (1953) and the 
Vivan Bose Commission (1956). The Prevention of Corruption .Act of 1947 
was suitably amended in 1955 to make it more stringent. The same year the 
Admini.strative Vigilance Division was established and vigilance units in 
ministries/departmcnls came into existence. At the same time tlte O M 
Division was set up in the Home Ministry in 1954 to improve efficiency in 
administration and reduce the .scope for complaints against the administration. 
A Grievance Commissioner, to deal with the citizens’ grievance.s, had been 
appointed at the Centre in the meanwhile. In 1962 the Government of India 
appointed the Committee on Prevention of Corruption, consisting of six 
member.s of fhirliumem and two senior officers, under the chairmanship of 
Shri K. Santhanam, and in 1964 took an important step in establishing 
the Central Vigilance Commission following the recommendation of the 
same Committee. 

Most of the State Governments have followed suit. In Madhya Pradcsli 
various types of agencies were created to deal with corruption, namely, 
(he Anti-Corruption Department, Divisional Complaints Boards, District 
Complaints Committees, the Commissioner for Inquiry and O & M units in 
the .State secretariat and some other agencies. Then came the mo.^t important 
step of the appointment of a Vigilance Commissioner in 1964. At the .same 
time Divisional Vigilance Boards were set up at the headquarters of each 
di\i.sion consisting of the Divisional Revenue Commissioner, the Deputy 
Inspector-Genera! of Police of the range concerned and the Vigilance Officer 
who voi.s the convener of the Board. For this purpose non-officials were 
appointed Divisional Vigilance Officers in each Division. At the di.strict leNc! 
also District Vigilance Officers were appointed and the office was filled by 
.selected As.sistant Collectors or Deputy Collectors. 

Unforiunaidy, however, none of the devices tried in Madhya. Pradesh, 
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a-, ji! other Slulc:>, were able to make any noticeable impact on the prohiem. 
‘‘The reasons tor their ineffectiveness are many. For instance, the Anti- 
C'orrupiioti Department, being a part of the police organisation, lailed to 
irtspirc conlidcnce or to earn a reputation for competence or fairness. The 
C’unipiaints Board and its counterparts at the district level, by the nature of 
tlieir composition, found it difficult to function collectively and not having 
any agency of their own for investigation, became more of a channel of trans- 
mission oi‘ complaints to the departmental authorities. The Vigilance Commis- 
sion, not hasing a statutory basis, or legal power to collect evidence, and being 
only an advisory body, had its limitations. While some feel that the Vigilance 
Commission concerned itself far too much with trivial matters, others consi- 
der that the experiment was not given a fair trial and that it was hamstrung by 
official reluctance, lack of cooperation and indifference.”^ 

This led to a search for a new and more effective solution ofthe problem. 
Liver since 1963 widespread support for the establishment of an Ombudsman 
type of institution had been c.xpressed in the Parliament, in the press and by 
jurists and eminent public men. The Santhanam Committee recommended 
the setting up of such an institution more or less patterned on the office of 
the Parliamentary Commissioner in New Zealand. The Rajasthan Admini- 
strative Reforms Commission, in its report submitted in September 1963, 
recommended the appointment of an Ombudsman for the State. This matter 
was taken up for serious and detailed consideration by the Central Admini- 
strative Reforms Commission appointed early in 1966. "After having carefully 
evaluated the pros and cons described above, we are of the view that the special 
circumstances relating to our country can be fully met by providing for two 
special institutions for the redress of citizens’ grievances. There should be one 
authority dealing with complaints against the administrative acts of Ministers 
or Secretaries to Government at the Centre and in the States. There should 
be another authority in each Stale and at the Centre for dealing 
with complaints against the administrative acts of other officials. All these 
authorities should be independent of the executive as well as the legislature 
and the judiciary.’'^ The first one was to be called the Lokpal and the .second 
one Lokayukta. 

In the meanwhile, the Government of Madhya Pradesh, by its resolu- 
tion of the 20ih June, 1969, set up a commission of inquiry called the 
Madhya Pradesh State Administrative Reforms Commission. The Commission 
was composed ofthe reputed senior public man, Shri Narsingh Rao Dikshit, 
us chairman and three other members— a distinguished retired civilian of the 
Indian Civil Service, a senior academician with specialisation in public 

*^M.P. State A.R.C., op. cit., pp. 9-10. 

'The interim P.eport of the Central ARC, op. cU.,p. IS, 
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rf')MFo.srnf)N of the authority 

;•! ihc CM.rci^c oflhe ur-t jurisdiclion coiiiprehemlinu the I'uli spread ‘jf 
ai; i eupacii) car. isaued by the Commission for the Mandai: “h 
‘ve. '‘ac :-;eiv;<ar\ lo invesii^aute compiaitUs of corruption even agaiiisi 
aaih.':' 1 Ccvd [Persons. The authority will be required to investigate a variety 
orciti/cits aiicctcd by tiilTerenl decisions and by tlie exercise (d" 
e.Uv,-vt.<-rriry pt.iv, cr'^. C>mipie,\ and often conilicting considerations have U) 
be x.eiersed and ixilanced before many decisions arc taken thus invoKing tlic 
exercise .'d discretion. f-‘or the fair discharge of its functions the authority 
uoultl reumre the sobriety, balance and objectivity that accrue from holding 
(Tr a long tisne a lugh judicial office. It would require, in equal measure, the 
expertise that results from intimate participation in actual administration at 
diflcreni levels and in diverse branches. And, lastly, its approaches atul 
attitudes should be informed by a line and active sensitivity to the feelings. 
iieeJs and ^ensc of I'.url and deprivation of the aggrieved citizen and the larger 
community to which he belongs.”” To cope successfully with such variegated, 
complex, diihcult. delicate and, at times, sensitive tasks, the Commission 
recommended that the proposed /V/<;/nr/r// should consist of a chairman and two 
other members, one ofwiiom should be a person who had held a high judicial 
office; another should be one having sound knowledge of the complexities of 
modern adminisiration; and the third, a person who has been in active public 
life and has earned regard. The Muinlal. thus, should consist of a chairman 
who should he a person who is holding or has held the ofhee of the Chief 
Justice or a Judge of the Supreme Court of India or of a High Court in 
India, and not less than two other members, one of whom will be a person who 
is or has held office cither under the Government of liuiia orunder the Govern- 
ment of the State or any other State for at least 20 years of which the office 
held shall be an office of and above the rank of a head of department ibr at- 
least five years; and tlie other, a person of high repute in public life. 

MODE OF SELECTION OF MEMBERS OF THE MANDAL ; 

THEIR TENURE AND TERMS OF OFFICE 

The Commishion regarded lhi.s matter as of vital importance to the 
prestige and standing of the Mandai. in its own words: "The success of the 
Miunhd will depend, almo.st entirely, on the quality of the persons selected, 
puriicularly in the lirst instance. It will be for them to build up the proper 
traditions, conventions and attitudes. It is neces.sary that only men ol'impec- 
a.ble character and integrity, mature wisdom, sober and independent attitude, 
bakuicc an-v! poise and deep commitment to the purposes and the oath of their 
olhee should be selected if the experiment is to succeed. The method of 
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"-.hi.niiu be such as to inspire public confidence and this depends 
sipnu i!ic prevailing traditions and currently accepted conventions."^’ 

'i'lic n'iodes (d' selection to this high ofiice vary from country to country, 
iii Sv'.cden the Ombudsman is elected, on behalf of the Parliament, by a body 
i<i‘4iS clcciors who arc themselves chosen by and from among the members of 
die ivro Mintses, 24 from each. In Denmark, Finland and Norway the 
Ombudsman is elected by the Parliament. Similarly, the Procurator-General 
ill ine .Soviet Union is appointed by the Supreme Soviet. In Britain the 
jtf.rliameniary Commissioner is appointed by the Monarch. In New Zealand 
5 he Governor-Gonerai on the recommendation of the House of Representa- 
lives. appoints the Parliamentary Commissioner. Besides the above known 
mode.', of selection, a number of other alternative methods were suggested 
to the Commission such as appointment by the President, appointment by the 
Governor in his discretion, appointment by the Government on the advice of 
the Chief Justice of the State, nomination by the Chief Justice, the Chief 
Minister and the Leader of the Opposition of persons with judicial experience, 
administrative experience and experience of public life, respectively, and the 
Chief .liistice, the Chief Minister and the Leader of the Opposition should 
make the choice as a committee and in the event of dilTerence of opinion 
between the Chief Minister and the Leader of the Opposition, the Chief 
Justice should act as an umpire. The Commission gave careful consideration 
to all these suggestions and arrived at two conclusions, namely, that under a 
system of parliamentary government, the Government of the day could not be 
formally divested of its power of making appointments to the posts of public 
employees and yet the appointment should not smack of partisanship. To 
reconcile these two apparently contradictory viewpoints, the Commission 
recommended that “The Governor shall by warrant under his hand and seal 
appoint the members t\\c Mandai: 

“Provided that the members of the Mandal shall be appointed after 
consLiliatio!! with the Chief Justice of the High Court of Madhya Pradesh 
and the Leader of the Opposition in the Assembly, recognised by the Speaker, 
or if there is no such Leader, a person elected in this behalf by the Members 
of the Oppo.siuon in the Assembly in such manner as the Speaker may 
direct; 

“Provided that if such an election is not or could not be held during the 
session ol the Assembly immediately following the occurrence of the vacancy, 
the Leader of the largest single group in Opposition in the Assembly shall be 

consulted. 



/I. Avosihi 


c'OMPosrnoN of the authority 

h. 'ii.- i'se:-cT.,e [he vast jurisdiciion comprehending the full spread of 
ii;e.-'iril'; aiul capacits en\isuged by the Commission for the Mandai: ‘Mi 
mav iVCVMVie iiccessarv lo inve-^tigate complaints of corruption even against 
liiglus placed persons. The authority will be required to investigate a variety 
uno' anecs (jf citizens alTecled by dilTerent decisions and by the exercise of 
discre;i<;narv powers. Complex and often conflicting considerations have lo 
;ve '..eniasi a;ul baftmeed before many decisions are taken thus involving the 
excEvize of tiiscretion. For the fair discharge of its functions the authority 
would require the '^obriety, b.alance and objectivity that accrue from holding 
for a long time a high judiciid office. It would require, in equ;il measure, the 
expertise that resuhs from intimate participation in actual administration at 
dif'fercni levels and in diverse branche.s. And, lastly, its approaches and 
iittiludes should be informed by a line and active sensitivity to the feelings, 
needs and sense of iuu't and deprivation of the aggrieved citizen and the larger 
CE>mmiin!ly lo which he belongs."*^ To cope successfully with such variegated, 
complex, difficult, delicate and, at limes, sensitive tasks, the Commission 
recommended that the proposed /Ur//?//i:?/s]iould consist of a chairman and two 
otiier members, one of whom should be a person who had held a iiigh judicial 
office; another should be one having sound knowledge of the complexities ol' 
modern administration: and the third, a person who has been in active public 
life and has earned regard. The Maiulal, thus, should consist of a chairman 
wiio should be a person who is holding or has held the office of the Chief 
Justice or a Judge of the Supreme Court of India or of a High Court in 
India, and not less than two other members, one of whom will be a person vvht) 
is or has held office either under the Government of India or under the Govern- 
ment of the State or any other State for at least 20 years of whiicli the oilice 
held shall be aii office of and above the rank of a head of department for at- 
least five vears: and the other, a person of high repute in public life. 

MODE OF SFJTiCTtON OF MEMBERS OF THE MANDAt. : 

THEfR TENURE AND TERMS OF OFFICE 

The CiJinmission regas-ded this matter as of vital importance to the 
prestige and stLinding of the MamkiL In its own words: “The success of the 
Mandai will depend, almost entirely, on the quality of the persons selectcti, 
i:<art!culariy in the first instance. It will be for them to build up the proper 
inuliiions, conventions and attitudes. It is necessary that only men ofimpec- 
able cliaracter and integrity, mature wdsdom, .sober and independent attitude, 
balance ;ind poise and deep commitment to the purposes and the oatli of their 
office should be sdecled if the experiment is to succeed. The method of 
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ion siioniii be such as to inspire public confidence and this depends 
ihe prevailing traditions and currently accepted conventions. ”‘“ 

The inodes of selection to this high office vary from country to country, 
in Sweden the Ombudsman is elected, on behalf of the Parliament, by a body 
■af 4K electors who are themselves chosen by and from among the members of 
live tv-o Houses, 24 from each. In Denmark, Finland and Norway the 
Oiribihisnian is elected by the Parliament. Similarly, the Procurator-General 
in ihc Soviet Union is appointed by the Supreme Soviet. In Britain the 
Parliamentary Commissioner is appointed by the Monarch. In New Zealand 
the Governor-Gcncraj on the recommendation of the House of Represenla- 
ii\e-, appoints tlte Parliamentary Commissioner, Besides the above known 
modes of selection, a number of other alternative methods were suggested 
io the Commission such as appointment by the President, appointment by the 
Governor in his discretion, appointment by the Government on the advice of 
the Chief Justice of the State, nomination by the Chief Justice, the Chief 
Minister and the Leader of the Opposition of persons with judicial experience, 
administrative experience and experience of public life, respectively, and the 
Chief Justice, the Chief Minister and the Leader of the Opposition should 
make the choice as a committee and in the event of difference of opinion 
between the Chief Minister and the Leader of the Opposition, the Chief 
Justice should act as an umpire. The Commission gave careful consideration 
to all these suggestions and arrived at two conclusions, namely, that under a 
system of parliamentary government, the Government of the day could not be 
formally divested of its power of making appointments to the posts of public 
employees and yet the appointment should not smack of partisanship. To 
reconcile these two apparently contradictory viewpoints, the Commission 
recommended that “The Governor shall by warrant under his hand and seal 
appoint the members of the Mandal: 

“Provided that the members of the Mandal shall be appointed after 
consultation with the Chief Justice of the High Court of Madhya Pradesh 
and the Leader of the Opposition in the Assembly, recognised by the Speaker, 
or if liiere is no such Leader, a person elected in this behalf by the Members 
of the Opposition in the Assembly in such manner as the Speaker may- 
direct: 

'ih-ovided tliat if such an election is not or could not be held during the 
jscssioii of the A.ssembly immediately following the occurrence of the vacancy, 
the Leader of the largest single group in Opposition in the Assembly shall be 
Gonsuited.“^3 


The Commission hoped that the three responsible persons of such high 
ooiiklinu a-, the Chief Justice, the Chief Minister and the Leader of the Opposi- 
liun kill find it possible to evolve a consensus in the matter and recommended 
!hal a convention of unanimous choice should be evoK'ed and strictly 
(■ih'-.erved. 

I'he Commission rejected the suggestion of imposing any lower upper 
age limit fur the members of the Mandal and fixed their tenure at six years. 
ll also i'ceommended that the chairman of the Manda! should be paid the 
sala/-\ and accorded the status of the Chief Justice of the State and that the 
oilk-r njcmbers should be paid the salary and accorded the stuatus of the puisne 
judges of the High Court. The Commission prescribed a procedure for the re- 
moval of the members. A member could be removed from office by an address 
of the Legislative Assembly supported by an absolute majority of the House 
and of two-thirds of the members present and voting after an inquiry by a 
Judge, of the Supreme Court or High Court as may be appointed by the 
Governor, ft also prescribed some disabilities or disqualifications for member- 
ship of the Mandat. Thus “no member of the Mandat, shall, during the 
period of holding office on the Mandat, be a member of Parliament or a 
member of the Assembly of the Slate of Madhya Pradesh or of any other 
State or be a member or hold any office in a local body or similar instiiiiiion 
or hold any office of trust or prolit (other than his office as the member of the 
Mandat) or be connected vvith any political party or carry on any business or 
practi.se any profession." Accordingly, before entering office a person appoint- 
ed as member should give up such offices or .sever his con:ieciion with 
any political party or profession. 

jURlSDfCHON OF T^^L MANfJAL 

The Commission envisaged a powerful Mandat and vested it ssith 
comprehensive authority. Its role was to be both positive and negative, that 
is 10 say, to maintain integrity and efficiency in administration and to 
punish those found guilty of corruption and mal-adminislralion. Thus, it 
was provided that “the Mandat shall aid and advise all public authorities in 
the matter of: (u) maintaining integrity in administration; {h) eliminating 
nial-administralion, (c) eradication of corruption; id) punishing those found 
guilty of lack of integrity, corruption or mal-administration: (e)rcdressa! of 
citlze.ns' grievances; and {/’) improvement of practices and procedures of 
administration. The authority of the Mandal wm to extend over all complaints 
a.gainsl a public authority or public office or public servant. In other words, 
the jurisdiction of the Mandal was wide enough to permit it to inquire into the 
actions of all public servants including the Chief Minister, Ministers, 
Members of Parliament from M.P. and- Members of the State Legislature, 
as well as local bodies and their employees, cooperative societies, grant-aided 
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■.‘'hic,:lk>n;u and other institutions providing social services, public sector 
nnderlaiJnes and persons runctioning as quasi-judicial tribunals constituted 
nr.der Ccitirai or State laws in relation to the alTairs of the State. The Mandal 
we- al".;) auilu-M-i^cd to look into the grievances of government servants in 
respect of service rnatters. 

quc'dion that caused a lot of debate and discussion was whether the 
mIuI! '..fneu of the Chief Minister should be excluded from the purview of the 

ri>lio\\ ing the pattern of the Central Lokpal and Lokayuktas 13ili of 

■- hich c\c!t!dcd the Prime Minister from the purview of the Lokpal. 
The CVmnmLsion. after weighing all the yros and cons, ultimately decided to 
include the Chief Minister within the Mandal's purview. The Commission 
wa.-. supported in its decision by the “almost unanimous opinion, official and 
non-official, cvoresseii before us that there should be no such exclusion.” 
The arguments in favour of this conclusion can best be reproduced from the 
Commission's report itself; 

”3/./. There is a substantial difference betw'ecn the office of the Prime 
Minister and that of a Chief Mini.ster. The status, obligations, functions and 
influence of the two posts are not comparable. The office of the Chief Minister 
lu\> no comparable obligations in international alTairs to that of the Prime 

Minister. 

“21.2. The office of the Chief .Minister is a high office of trust. If the 
holder of that office is not himself a man of integrity and principles, there i.s no 
reason why his actions should escape .scrutiny only for the reason that he 
hoKL such a high office. Secondly, in these days of fluid loyalties, plastic 
discipline and volatile conscience, the Chief Mini.ster is subjected to ruthless 
and unscrupulous pressures. Even a man of integrity, wlien holding that 
office, may find it diliieuli always to resist such pressures. Thirdly, the actions 
of the Chief ivlinistcr are even now subjected to criticism. Such criticism is 
usually accompanied by a demand for high level judicial inquiry. The expe- 
rience of the ia.si two decades is that such demands for high level judicial 
isKjuirs have not always been justified. Fourthly, constant denigration of the 
Chief Minister, often in ignorance of the facts and true circumstances or as a 
result of a misunderstanding of his motives, lowers the prestige of the Govern- 
ment and snowballs into big proportions on the assumption that there can be 
no .smoke without a fire. Thus the office of the Chief Minister is in great need 
of prolection. An independent and standing agency like the Mandal possess- 
ing tlie conlidencc of the Opposition by virtue of the method of selection of its 
members, can not only provide this protection but can also nip in the bud the 
mischief of unjustified complaints, enable timely correction of errors and thus 
avert more damaging consequences. 


3S8 


A. A vast hi 


2/.J. "These were the considerations that prompted the inclusion of 
Ministers within the jurisdiction of the MamiaJ. It would, indeed be anomal- 
ous and isuiclious, as was stressed by nearly all the persons who met us, if 
the Chief Minisicr is excluded when other holders of political offices are 
inehided. An apprehension was also expressed that the e?cckision of the Chief 
Mini'^ter from the purview of the Mandal might even add to his difficulties by 
increasin;! pressures on him by his colleagues as well as others to authorise 
actions, under his authority which, if authorised by other public servants, 
iiiigh! expose them to criticism by the Mcmda!."^^ 

It was not the intention of the Commission to divest any executive 
auihorily of its powers and responsibilities in respect of any sphere of its 
activities. The Mtmda! was only intended to be a watch dog to ensure that the 
executive authorities do not overstep their powers, that they exercise their 
powers only for the purposes for which they are entrusted to them and that 
undue hardship is not caused because of apathy, incompetence, etc. The 
Commission, tlierefore, provided various sateguards. For example, it suggested 
that the Mandal will not be a forum of first instance; it will ordinarily not 
investigate into complaints where the complainant has or had any other 
remedy open to him; it wall also not entertain frivolous or vexatious or time- 
barred complaints, etc. The Commission also kept out of the purview of the 
Mandal those actions, whose exclusion was essential from the point of view of 
public interest like matters relating to the security of the country, defence or 
intemationai relations, relations of the State with the Union or other States, 
judicial acts of the judiciary and matters that were sub-judicc, matters relating 
to the functions and duties of the members of either House of Parliament or 
t>f the State Legislative Assembly, of honours and awards, etc. 

Three other related recommendations of the Commission may also be 
briefly indicated here: (/) on the establishment of the Mandal, the Vigilance 
Commis5,ion should be abolished; (//) an investigating agency called the State 
Bureau of Investigation should be established under the Mandal to investigate 
into cases ofcorriiption; and (7/7) the State Government, with the concurrence 
of the Mandal, should appoint a Commissioner of Departmental Inquiries. 
This officer will be under the administrative control of the Mandal hwt in 
the actual work of inquiry will function as independent tribuna i. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE COMMISSION’S RECOMMENDATIONS 

As il happened, the Ministry which had appointed the Madhya Pradesli 
Stale Administrative Reforms Commission, had gone out of office and it was 


i^The M.P. State ARC, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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to a neu’ Ministry that the Commission submitted its report in mki-1972. 
The new Government kept the 10-volume report of the Commission virtually 
in ct ’id siontge and implemented only a few of its less important recommenda- 
tion^ in a halting and piecemeal fashion. The particular recommeiida- 
tion.’i iitjoiil the setting up of a Prashashan Prahari Mandal was not even 
publicised or debated, nothing to say of implementation. However, as a follow- 
up of the instructions (or was it the advice) of the Central Government, the 
Slate Government enacted in 1975 a law known as the M.P. Lokayukta 
Avarn Upa-Lokayuktas Vidheyak. 

This Act has followed the recommendations of the Commission in some 
minor matters but by and large it has ignored its recommendations and has 
adopted the pattern suggested by the Union Government. In brief, the arrange- 
ments made by the Act for the appointment and functions of certain authori- 
ties for the investigation of administrative action taken by or on behalf of 
certain public authorities in the State in certain cases may be described as 
follows: 

The Act provides for the appointment of a person as the Lokayukta 
and one or more persons as the Upa-Lokayukta or Upa-Lokayuktas. These 
high officers will be appointed by the Governor by warrant under his hand and 
seal. In the case of the Lokayukta, the Governor will consult the Chief 
justice of the High Court and the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative 
Assembly, or if there be no such Leader, a person elected in this behalf by the 
Members of the Opposition in that House in such manner as the Speaker 
may direct; this is an obvious echo of the Dikshit Commission Report. The 
Upa-Lokayukta will be appointed in consultation with the Lokayukta. The 
tenure of these offices has been fixed at 5 years and an upper age limit has been 
prescribed at 7! for the Lokayukta and 68 for the Upa-Lokayukta. There is 
a provision for the removal of these officers. The Governor has been authoris- 
ed to remove the Lokayukta from office on the ground of misbehaviour or 
incapacity after an inquiry by a person who is or has been a judge of the 
Supreme Court or a Chief Justice of a High Court. In the case of the Upa- 
Lokayukia, the inquiry is to be conducted by a person who is or has been a 
judge of the Supreme Court or a judge of a High Court. In the matter of 
jurisdiction of the new posts, the Act, as in the case of the Central Act, has 
divided all public servants into two categories, high and not so high. While 
the conduct of the former will be investigated by the Lokayukta, the Upa- 
i.okayukta will look into the allegations against the second category of public 
officials. 

In l>rief, there is found a marked difference in this matter between the 
aiTangement envisaged by the Dikshit Commission and the provisions of the 
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i't”5 ill -liouki be noted that this Act too has not yet been implemented). 
NaneoL- oT ihe.se diiTcrences are given below. 

Tnc ver) lir.-i question that arose for consideration bel'ore the Commis- 
sion v.sis V. hetiter there should be a single high power authority or two 
scp;:ratc aiiiisoriiics as provided for in the Central law, namely, the Lokpal 
and the Lo.hayukui with their jurisdiction defined with reference to the stat:u.s 
of the pLtblic '.ervant.s against whom an inquiry was to be made. The Commis- 
sion iiati eonsidcred the principle of status being the determinant of jurisdic- 
tion as pernicious and rejected the model of two sets of functionaries and 
opted for only one high-power agency to deal with complaints against all 
classe.s of public servants. The Commission had adduced well-reasoned argu- 
ments in favour of its viewpoint: “When a complaint alleging failure of inte- 
grity or capacity is made, the act complained of may not be such as can be 
exciii.'dvely attributed either to a Minister or a Secretary or a Ciovernmeni 
servant subordinate to them. Even when the act complained against is ostensi- 
bly that of a particular Government servant, it is often claimed or alleged that 
that Goveriiment servant was not really a free agent and was only carrying 
out the orders of a Secretary or a Minister conveyed verbally. Such an allega- 
tion cannot be brushed aside because delegated powers are not always allowed 
to be exercised by the delegate according to his judgement. In such cases it 
may not be easy to determine which authority, i.e., the Lokpal or the Lok- 
ayiikta will have jurisdiction and it may not also be possible to avoid parallel 
inquiries in respect of the same complaint. “’^5 The nevv law has completely 
ignored the valuable suggestions of the Commission and has set up two 
authorities, the Lokayukta and the Upa-Lokayukta, to deal with two 
different categories of officials. 

In the second place, the status of the new high dignitaries w'ill not be as 
high and independent as that of the members of the Mandal. Thus, in the case 
of a member of the Mandal it was provided that ' the Governor sJiall 
not remove a member of the Mandcd unless an address of the Assembly 
.supported by a majority of not less than two-thirds of the Members of the 
iiouse present and voting, has been presented to the Governor in the same 
session for such approval”. There is no such provision in the new law and the 
Lokayukta the Upa-Lokayukta can be removed by the Governor after an 
inquiry. 

Lastly, the jurisdiction of the Lokayukta and the Upa-Lokayukta 
will be less comprehensive and high-powered. For example, the new law has 
cxciutled lV<)m tlie purview of these officers cases involving the Chief Minister 
and the Members of Parliament from Madhya Pradesh and the Members of 

^‘'Tiie .M.P. State ARC, op. ci/., p. 14. 
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I 'ic >9a'ic [.CLiislativc Assembly. As shown earlier in this paper, the Cominisaion 
had made a strung ease for their inclusion within the purview of the Mandal. 
■'i-. ev>','.t.r, iive new law conlbrs upon the State Government the power to 
w.ehrJe compiainls against certain classes ol' public servants IVoni the purview 
r,\ she two dignitaries (Section ]<S). This provision confers wide discretion on 
the tx'iite (jo\ern!nent to whittle down the ambit of auLhoriiy of tlic Lok- 
.‘ly.tlvia and i!i.e Llpa-Lokayukla. 

I ha-, has died in embrgo a unique organisation, namely, the 
Madhya Pradesh Prashasan Frahari Mandal, so boldly recommended by 
tile Slate Adminisiratixc Reforms Commission, M,P which had set a high 
woic on liiis point. Said the Commission; “We consider that an independent, 
dedica.ted agency charged with the duty of securing prompt attention to the 
legit iinatc grievance-), and zealous to safeguard the rights of the citizens is an 
iuu'ispensabic instrument for averting the danger to which we have drawn 
attention. The acceptance of our recommendation will be an earnest of the 
Gosenimeiit's intention to pi-ovidc to the citizen an effective means of 
securing remedial action when he is subjected to unjustified harm and hard- 
ship. The fact that there is an agency, independent of the executive, to keep 
the administration on its Iocs and act as a vigilant sentinel of the citizen’s 
rights should in itself help to revive confidence in constiiutional methods. 
Our recunimendalions are actuated by our anxiety, which we are sure the 
Government themselves share, to give institutional assistance to the legisla- 
ture to secure in full measure that the doctrine of public accountability is 
enforced and that the exercise of the Slate's power is always informed 
by ilic purpose lor which such power is entrusted to the executive and its 
in,irunieiils, namely, the public good."^^ 


“i atiribule the little I know to my not having been a.sham-ed to 
a.'.k !^.)r inlbrrnation, and to my rule of conversing with all descriptions 
nien and those topics that form their own peculiar professions and 
pursuits.’' 

John Locke 

{Quoted in ' 'Personnel A drninislralion ' ' 
January- February, 1 964) 



IMPROVING STATE ADMINISTRATION 

SEARCH FOR DIRECTIONS 


A.P. Saxeua 

A VARIETY of reasons in the recent past have converged to focus 
attention on improving State administration. The scenario of State 
administration today reflects sharp changes in scope as well as content and 
function. It is commonly agreed that the extent of Government purposes has 
radically altered in the decades following Independence. Along with enlarge- 
ment in scope, there has been a resultant complexity as well in all directions 
of State level administration. It will, therefore, be useful to note that the 
profile of State administration in the country has a radically different stance 
today. In the context of the emerging objectives in the new national ethos, 
it is thus appropriate that the subject of the improvement of State administra- 
tion should be considered as one of contemporary relevance and priority.' 

A quick survey of the functional coverage in the areas of State admini- 
stration is worth a close look. There has been extensive proliferation of acti- 
vities and it is not uncommon for a State administration to evolve a policy 
and administer it as well, be it the production and supply of te.xt books or 
the development of electronic complexes.^ Frequently, State administrations 
had to take over under their control extensive industrial organizations in the 
form of sick mills. It is important to realize that the taking over of giant 
industrially sick units and their administration involve an entirely diflereiU 
set of activities as compared to the industrial adminisiration of viable enter- 
prises with assured profitability and future prospects. Yet, as a logical part of 
the pursuit of public policies, State administrations in the coimiry have been 
called upon to shoulder these onerous responsibilities within the framework 
of public accountability. The extent of the strain involved in this clement of 
administration needs to be fully recognized, since a realistic assessment can 
alone establish reliable and responsive guidelines for improvement. 

There can be .scores of directions for improving State administration 
and any discussion group on the subject can generate a long agenda for action 
and priurilies, subject to particular profiles. In such exercises a speculative 

Inaugural address by Prime Minister at the Conference of Chief Secretaries on Admini- 
strative impro'.cnient and Personnel Management, New Delhi, May 7, 1976. 

■T-or detaif-i o!" Slate enterprises and departmental undertakings — See 'Commerce 
year Book aj Pubik: Sector 1974-75’, Commerce, Bombay, 1975. 
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jnay Mipersede mere factual interpretations of current cliallenges, 
Ulc j-)rc.ssiQgurge of the present-day action programmes. State admini- 
-aj-aiions can no longer simply regulate and react but must take on themselves 
i'cvponsihility for directing vastly new social and economic changes. 
■'Gc-vernment's ['unctions have increased as people’s assertiveness and require- 
niciU's ha\c increased. ”3 The concept of public interest, general welfare 
rmd nci benefit to the society as a whole emerge as the obvious determinants 
of public action by State administrations. Obviously the new role of State 
;.^dmini•^li■alion in the context of these dominating forces will not only increase 
'..be bi/x* ami complexity of administration, but will necessitate new approaches 
and techniques to achieve improvement and secure assurances for the timely 
compicuoii of policy goals and public tasks. It is this contextual consideration 
Nvhich would help the search for directions in improving State administration. 

AGRICULTURAL ADMINISTRATION 

As an illustration, the subject of agriculture may be examined as part of 
State administration. In the recent past, with increasing emphasis and commit- 
ment, agriculture has assumed a new concern for performance and producti- 
vity. Thus, it can be argued that the subject of agriculture as an element of 
Stale administration has radically changed as compared to, say, a decade or 
so back. Agricultural administration does not begin or end with the tradi- 
tional tasks of State level organization created for administering it; instead, 
it has as.sumed entirely new directions with technology as the dominating 
theme, and. has created emphasis on the judicious availability of inputs to the 
farmers. A string of State, regional and national research institutes and agri- 
cultural universities continuously pour out new findings and developments 
which must be expeditiously translated into action for providing the eventual 
fruits to the tillers oftheland.^ it cannot be conceived that any State adminis- 
trative apparatus will delay and thereby deny the conversion of technology into 
a field reality. The subject of availability of inputs is by itself an enormous area 
of administration and it is no wonder that a wide pattern of departments and 
organizations has been created at various levels with the common objective 
of asMiring inputs availability. State administration in this subject has not 
stopped Lit this stage and extensive studies are being made to categorize the 
farmer and the land which he tills.5 This has been done on an inescapable 
logic that neither ail iarmers nor all the land is alike and, therefore, separate 


■‘“Address by Siiriraati Indira Gandhi”, TZ/e ///if/a/i /ow/via/ of Public Adininislration, 
Vol. XVII, Oci-Dec. 1971, No. 4. 

■'M.S. Our Agricultural Future Patel Memorial Lectures 1973, 

Ail India Radio, New Delhi. 

■‘’Kiiasi, VVuhecduddia and R.N. Tripathy, Intensive Agriculture and Modern Inputs — 
Prospects of Small Farmers: A Study in West Godavari District^ Hyderabad, National Insti- 
tute of Conimunily Development, 1972. . . 
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.\>;i iii should be noted that this Act too has not yet been implemented). 
Noiabie i)f these differences are given below. 

Tile tery first question that arose for consideration before the Commis- 
sion WiH Vvheiher there should be a single high power authority or two 
-.citaraie at; tin critic-, as provided for in the Central law, namely, the Lokpa! 
lUf'.I Ih.e 1 olauukia with ilteir jurisdiction defined with reference to the status 
r.f the p.uhiic servants against whom an inquiry was to be made. The Commis- 
.sii.vn had considered the principle of status being the determinant of jurisdic- 
tion a-, pei’nicious and rejected the model of two sets of functionaries and 
opied for only one high-power agency to deal with comp!aint.s against ai! 
classes of public servants. The Commission had adduced well-reasoned argu- 
ments in favour of its viewpoint: “When a complaint alleging failure of inte- 
grity or capacity is made, the act complained of may nor he such as can be 
CMclusivt-iy atirihuted either to a Minister or a Secretary or a Government 
servant subordinate to them. Even when the act complained against is ostensi- 
bly that of a particular Govc“rnment servant, it is often claimed or alleged that 
that Government servant was not really a free agent and was only carrying 
out the orders of a Secretary ora Minister conveyed verbally. Such an allega- 
tion cannot be brushed aside because delegated powers are not always allowed 
to be cxerci.sed by the delegate according to his judgement. In such cases it 
may not be etisy to determine which authority, i.e., the Lokpal or the Lok- 
ayukta will have jurisdiction and it may not also be possible to avoid parallel 
inquiries in respect of the same complaint. "^5 jhe ^ew law has completely 
ignored the valuable suggc.stion.s of the Commission and has set up two 
authorities, the Lokayukta and the Upa-Lokayukta, to deal with two 
different categories of ofltciais. 

In the second place, the status of the new' high dignitaries will not be as 
high and independent as that of the members of the ManchtL Thus, in the case 
of a member of llie Mondal it was provided that ' the Governor sl^al! 
not remove a member of the Mcmdiil unless an address of the .Assembly 
supported by a majority of not less than tw'o-thirds of the Members of the 
Mouse present and voting, has been pre.scnied to the Governor in the same 
session for such approval”. There is no such provision in the new law and the 
Lokayukta the Upa-Lokayukta can be removed by the Governor after an 
inquiry. 

Lastly, ihe jurisdiction of the Lokayukta and the Upa-Lokayukia 
will be less comprehensive and high-powered. For example, the new law has 
e.vciuued from the purview of these officers cases involving the Chief Minister 
and liic Members of Parliament from Madhya Pradesh and the Members of 

M.P. Slate .ARC, op. dt.) p, 14. 
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li'iv.' Slate Legisiative Assembly. As shown earlier in this paper, the Commission 
liud made a strong case for their inclusion within the [?iirview of the Mandal. 
Moreo\cr. the new law confers upon the State Government the power to 
cxckklc complaints against certain classes of public servants from the purview 
of ihc tv. c) dignitaries (Section 18). This provision confers wide discretion on 
liie Stale Government to whittle down the ambit of authority of the Lok- 
a.^.akia and the Upa-Lokayiikta, 

Tlius has died in embrgo a unique organisation, namely, the 
Madhya Pradesh Prashasan Prahari Mandal, so boldly recommended by 
the State Administrative Reforms Commission, M,P. which had set a high 
score on this point. Said the Commission: “We consider that an independent, 
dedicated agency charged with the duty of securing prompt attention to the 
legitimate grievances, and zealous to safeguard the rights of the citizens is an 
indispensable instrument for averting the danger to which we have drawn 
attention. The acceptance of our recommendation will be an earnest of the 
Government's intention to provide to the citizen an effective means of 
securing remedial action when he is subjected to unjustified harm and hard- 
ship. The fact that there is an agency, independent of the executive, to keep 
the administration on its toes and act as a vigilant sentinel of the citizen’s 
rights should in itself help to revive confidence in constitutional methods. 
Our recommendations are actuated by our anxiety, which we are sure the 
Government themselves share, to give institutional assistance to the legisla- 
ture to secure in full measure that the doctrine of public accountability is 
enforced a.nd that the exercise of the State’s power is always informed 
by the purpose for which such power is entrusted to the executive and its 
instruments, namely, the public good.”^^ 



“1 attribute the little I know to my not having been ashamed to 
ask i'vr information, and to my rule of conversing witli all descriptions 
of men and those topics that form their own peculiar professions and 
pursuits.” 

John Locke 

(Quoted in "Personnel Adminisiration ” 
Janiiary-February, 1 964) 
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A VARIETY of reasons in the recent past have converged to focus 
attention on improving State administration. The scenario of Stale 
administration today reflects sharp changes in scope as well as content and 
('unction. It is commonly agreed that the extent of Government purposes has 
radically altered in the decades following Independence. Along with enlarge- 
ment in scope, there has been a resultant complexity as w'ell in all directions 
of State level administration. It w'ill, therefore, be useful to note that the 
profile of State administration in the country has a radically difl'erent stance 
today. In the context of the emerging objectives in the new national ethos, 
it is thus appropriate that the subject of the improvement of State administra- 
tion should be considered as one of contemporary relevance and priority.^ 

A quick survey of the functional coverage in the areas of State admini- 
stration is worth a close look. There has been extensive proliferation of acti- 
vities and it is not uncommon for a State administration to evolve a policy 
and administer it as well, be it the production and supply of text books or 
the development of electronic complexes.^ Frequently, State administrations 
had to take over under their control extensive industrial organizations in the 
form of sick mills. It is important to realize that the taking over of giant 
industrially sick units and their aclmmiatration involve an entirely different 
set of activities as compared to the industrial administration of viable enter- 
prises with assured prolitability and future prospects. Yet, as a logical part of 
the pursuit of public policies. State administrations in the country have been 
called upon to shoulder these onerous responsibilities within the framew'ork 
of public accountability. The extent of the strain involved in this element of 
administration needs to be fully recognized, since a realistic assessment can 
alone Cbluhlish reliable and responsive guidelines for improvemerii. 

There can be scores of directions for improving State administration 
and any discussion group on the subject can generate a long agenda for action 
and priorities, subject to particular profiles. In such exercises a speculatiNc 

■Tnuugural address by Prime Minister at the Conference of Chief Secretarios on Admini- 
sirativo jniprovcinenl and Personnel Management, New Deliri, May 7, 1976. 

-t-or details of State enterprises and departmental undertakings-- See "Omnwrea 
Year Bank of Public Sector 1974-75’, Commerce, Bombay, 1975. 
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rjiKilysis may supersede mere factual interpretations of current challenges. 
/Xgainsi ilie picssing urge of the present-day action programmes, State admini- 
si'alions can no longer simply regulate and react but must take on themselves 
I he responsibility for directing vastly new social and economic changes. 
"Government's functions have increased as people’s a.ssertiveness and require- 
nK-nis iiaxc increased. ”3 The concept of public interest, general welfare 
and net benedk to the society as a whole emerge as the obvious determinants 
of public action by State administrations. Obviously the new role of State 
udminijiLralion in the conte.Kt of these dominating forces will not only increase 
tlie size and complexity of administration, but will necessitate new approaches 
and techniques to acliieve improvement and secure assurances for the timely 
completion of policy goals and public tasks. It is this contextual consideration 
which would help the search for directions in improving State administration. 

AGRICULTURAL ADMINISTRATION 

As an illustration, the subject of agriculture may be examined as part of 
State administration. In the recent past, with increasing emphasis and commit- 
ment, agriculture has assumed a new concern for performance and producti- 
vity. Thus, it can be argued that the subject of agriculture as an element of 
State administration has radically changed as compared to, say, a decade or 
so back. Agricultural administration does not begin or end with the tradi- 
tional tasks of State level organization created for administering it; instead, 
it has assumed entirely new directions with technology as the dominating 
theme, and has created emphasis on the judicious availability of inputs to the 
farmers. A string of State, regional and national research institutes and agri- 
cultural universities continuously pour out new findings and developments 
which must be expeditiously translated into action for providing the eventual 
fruits to the tillers of the land, 4 It cannot be conceived that any State adminis- 
trative apparatus will delay and thereby deny the conversion of technology into 
a field reality. The subject of availability of inputs is by itself an enormous area 
of administration and it is no wonder that a wide pattern of departments and 
organizations has been created at various levels with the common objective 
of assuring inputs availability. State administration in this subject has not 
slopped at this stage and extensive studies are being made to categorize the 
iarmcr and the land which he lills.s This has been done on an inescapable 
logic that neither all fanners nor all the land is alike and, therefore, separate 


^"Address by Slirimali Indira Gandhi”, The Indian Journal of Public Ad mi nisi rat ion, 
Voi. XVil, Oct-Dec. 1971, No. 4. 

bM.S. Ss\'Limm&than, Our Agricidtural Future — Sardar Patel Memorial Lectures 1973, 
Ail lndia Radio, New Delhi. 

■ACban, Waheeduddin and R.N. Tripathy, Intensive Agriculture and Modem inputs — 
Prospects of Small Farmers: A Study in West Godavari District, Hyderabad, National Insti- 
tute of Community Development, 1972. 
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treatrneni iiuist he found to meet and match their requirements/’ The objective 
a!V..i ccnieni of administration involved in, say, the Small Farmers Develop- 
inc-nf Agencies and Command Area Development Projecf^ will be substan- 

dilTercnt a dilTcrence which will be accentuated further by the time 
ii-.ii i/ui! of the problem, which each is seeking to resolve. Since agriculture 
as a subject is emerging more and more important as part of the larger area 
o!' Stale uchninisiraUfm, it is being increasingly realised that there is need as 
well a'-> scope for improvement and what should, now be discussed is in effect 
'manaoement of agriculture'." If this proposition is accepted, this is surely a 
fritilful direction towards improving Stale administration. 

in pursuing the subject of management of agriculture as part of improv- 
ing State administration, a set of postulates are to be noted. The range of 
inputs needed to secure optimal agricultural production is, today, Cir and wide, 
and several of these have continuously to be juxtaposed to meet the require- 
ments of the farmer.^ New developments pushed by agricultural scientists 
and .swift changes in the technology involved, make it imperative that the 
apparatus of State administration should lake the leadership role in ensuring 
the quality, quantity and timely availability of the inputs. These features need 
to be noted especially as an area of administration — because several of the 
inputs have mutually conflicting inter-dependencies and the non-availability 
of one may provoke a chain reaction and upset the beneficial results of other 
inputs.' Also, the range of manipulation needed to achieve an optimum 
pattern of input availability is limited, both in terms of resources and 
inherent implementation diflicullies. For example, in several situations apart 
from the matter of physical roources, altitudinal blocks emanating from long 


*’Gopakikcishaan, V,S. "Or^'ciuisution for Coniiiuiiiii Area Acliniimtration in l!uhV\ 
Indim Jounnil of Publk Administrutio;u\'o\. XlX, No. 2 (Aprii-June 1973), pp. 177-86. 

Sudan, M.l...,, '*SFDA and MFALA Amhaki:Some ohsevvatiom". Journal of LBS National 
y\vadcmy of Administration, .20:4 Winter 1975, 1269-80. 

"See Seshadri, K., Aymimltural Administration in Andhra Pradesh: A Snu/y of the Pivross 
of Implementation of Intensive Agriadtiiral Development Prograimne, Bombay, Popular 
Pi'akashan, 1974. 

The Indian Insiitute of Public Administration in collaboration, with United Nations 
Feonornic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific and United Nations Asian. Centro 
for Development Administration recently conducted a Regional programme on Management 
of Agriculture (6-24 Sept. 1976). The programme was designed to stimulate creative thinking 
on ihe role of managers in agricuitmal development. The programme objectives included 
ideaiification of key management issues involved in implementing national agriculture policy 
and consideration of appropriate managerial interventions. 

■''Sv.aniinaihan, M.S. ’'Perspectives in Agriculture”, (Bui. 1973), pp. 63-6. 

'■'.l.C. Fitm, ‘The Simulation of Crop-Irrigation Systems” in J.B. .Dent and .f.R, 
.•\nderson (cd), Systems Analysis in Agricttharal Manageniem> John Wiley, 1971, 

Also sec, Lu/ .Mario .Bassoco and Roger D..Nortori,“A Quantitative Approacli to Agri- 
culiiiral Policy Planning: Annuls of Economic and Social Measurement’', 4 (Octobei- 
November, 1975 ). • ' , . ; , 
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siassui:>p scickii and cuitural stances, will need to be tackled before the inputs 
can !ca.d to tlic desired results.^® It is possible to add a set of similar issues, 
inch at each staue can thwart the quest for productivity and development of 
aunciillure. 

Sc'.erai stiuiics in the recent past have also highlighted the interplay of 
adiiiinistra.llve procedure and organisation setting as an important variable in 
tills ta-k. The large number of organisations available for these tasks do not 
aiv'.a} s ensure appropriate and timely coordination, with the result that there 
is a\(duahle duplication, waste and delay. If this organisational aspect is a 
problem, ilie inputs could be managed implying a sharp shift in the 
ii-adition;i! stance of administration. To enlarge the analogy, it can be visualiz- 
ed that the management of agriculture ought to be the style of administration 
of this sector and State administrations should come forward and react with 
adaptahilit)' to accept this proposition and thus provide a framework and 
impetus for improving State administration in this critical sector, 

TECHNOLOGY AND ORGANISATIONAL CHANGE 

As an elaboration, mention may be made here of the interrelated area 
of the introduction of technology and the corresponding organisational 
change with particular reference to agriculture. The e.Kperience of the deve- 
loped countries suggests that the acceptance and introduction of technology 
are a prime reason for ensuring the requisite organisational change — the 
logical assumption being that organisations must change before they will 
accept and practice a new technology.* This has led to a set of situations where 
it has been possible to prepare organisations for the change implicit in the 
introduction of new technology. There is evidence to suggest that organisa- 
tional resistance to the change, implicit in the introduction of new technology, 
can seriously disrupt production gains and even lead to dysfunctional situa- 
tions. At the level of State administration it is a moot question to what e.Ktent 
the introduction of technology has been attempted with a clear, prior under- 
standing and concern for organisational change. A cautious view can be taken 
thtit even if there was awareness of this correlation, there are not discernible 
decisions to suggest that new organisational designs and structures were 
conceived as part oi' the process of the organisational change flowing out of 
die introduction of new technology. In fact, evidence to the contrary asserts 
tiiat either organisational structures were replicated or allowed to continue 
unchanged, irrespective of the introduction of technology. These issues 


'"Lor a deiailai tj-catinent see; Hunter, Guy, ‘The Administration of agncailtural deve- 
loimicni: Le.ssons trom India”, London, Oxford Univensity Press, 1970. 

• For discussion of thi.s theme in the Indian context sec Edward A. Kieloch, ‘ Innova- 
tion in Administration and Economic Development”, Imfim Journal of Public Administra- 
tion, Vol. Xn, No. 3, Juiy-Sept, 1966. 
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become more dominant in the State administration of a subject such as agri- 
culture where the impact of technology is assuming a more and more dominant 
role and in fact has emerged as the key determinant of higher productivity.” 
Therefore, a deep study of this correlation could well form a key area for 
improving State administration. 

The problem of organisational change and the introduction of new 
technology is equally relevant to a more basic question, namely, the pattern 
of organisation as a vehicle of State administration. Without going into the 
historical perspective and evolution of State administration before Indepen- 
dence, it can be noted that organisations in State administration normally 
portray characteristics which are peculiar to ‘formal’ organisations.” Con- 
temporary research in this area indicates a series of related in-built advantages 
and disadvantages in the broad category of formal and informal organisa- 
tions. The burden of the findings stipulate that in complex and fast emerging 
developmental administration, formal organisations may be inherently 
constrained in achieving their goals. Ai the level of individuals, forming part 
of the formal organisation, the extent of the strain is fairly well-recognised. 
Individuals report experiencing frustration because their self-expression is 
blocked. They also experience failure because they are not permitted to define 
their goals or the paths to these goals in relation to central needs. They expe- 
rience short-term perspectives and even conflict, because of a feeling that a 
change of job situations may not result in a different task configuration. 
Because of the implied degree of dependence and subordination, the directive 
element in administration also increases along vvith controls. In extreme 
situations there is even individual withdrawal, lack of involvement and 
alienation as a form of defence mechanism against the formal organisation. 
Conversely, a similar pattern of lack of fulfilment is in evidence in higher 
administrative levels also, who may feel curbed by limited authority, under- 
utilisation of abilities, hierarchical controls and a relatively non-participative 
administration style. Evidently, these will lead to inter-personal difficulties 
and distort organisational behaviour and goal achievement. 

Some recent research studies state that a set of points for intervention 
can be established to secure the desired change at the organisation level and 
prepare it to meet the new pressures of change, with adaptation. It has been 
noted that organisational change as a deliberate activity requires a theory to 
guide the selection of points of intervention. Attempts to change organisa- 
tions by changing individuals alone have been heavily criticised, and currently 
the practitioners are stressing the importance of developing approaches that 

^^Ch. Hanumantlia Rao, Technological Change in Distribution of Gains in Indian 
diW'Hhf/re, New Delhi, Macmillan of India, 1975. 

i-Sce for discussion, Richman, Barry M. and Farmer, Richard lA., Management and 
Organisations, New Yoj’k, Random House, 1975. 
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are focussed upon the whole organisation as a functioning entity. In this 
background, planned organisational change will proceed by identifying and 
manipulating variables which are most readily controlled. As an illustration, 
the suggested intervention points^^ are: 

(a) Tasks which refer to the objective of the organisation. 

(b) Technology which is the requirement for the organisation at a point 
of time and will go beyond equipment, plant, and buildings because changes 
in technology might arise indirectly from changes in tasks or directly through 
improved methods of production. The existence of one form of technology 
will, therefore, be bound to determine the range of tasks. 

(c) Structure, referring to systems of authority, work flow, information 
systems, coordination and communication. Areas of centralised decision- 
making and established methods of problem-solving would be relevant. 

(W) People who constitute the organisation including their attitude and 
expectations, their extent of involvement and their appreciation of the extent 
of change implied as an adjustment to changes in task, technology or 
structure. 

It must be stressed that these intervention points are highly inter-depen- 
dent, so a change in one may almost certainly force a change in the other 
leading to a situation of associated change of strategy. 

The merit of stipulating these intervention points is manifold. They 
suggest the possibilities for multiple points of entry to secure organisation 
change. They also pin-point that whatever may be the limitation in isolating 
these points, they do open a positive direction for improving administration. 
This becomes particularly relevant when one is attempting to analyse the vast 
complex held of State administration and the directions for improvement. 
A score of guidelines and milestones will be needed and as an initial interven- 
tion strategy, the points mentioned above may provide the start for improving 
administration at an aggregate level — the State level. 

It will be necessary to take note of the dissatisfaction with traditional 
bureaucratic styles of administration in coping with the problems of develop- 
ment and change, which today face State administration. Students of public 
policy and political science suggest that administration is prone to be easily 
permeated with the evils of bureaucracy, implying thereby that if the 


^•"LcaviU, H.J., in Cooper, et at. New Perspectives in Organisational ReseareJu New York, 
Wiley, 1964. \ 
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administrators behave as bureaucrats they reflect all the disfunctional 
features of bureaucracy/" 

A writer on bureaucracy has even suggested that “nobody can be at the 
same time a correct bureaucrat and an innovator. Progress is precisely that 
which the rules and regulations do not foresee, it is necessarily outside the 
field of bureaucratic activities. There is even talk of debureaucratising 
administration, but we do not precisely know how administrative systems 
move from a conventional model towards a more adaptive organisational 
system. In the case of State administration, the relevance of the political and 
legal nature of decision-making can pose a problem for this transformation 
and since it is a reality, it cannot be wished away. If administration is ‘a basic 
social technique’ and implies the guidance, leadership and control of the 
efforts of a group of individuals tow'ards some common goal, then, clearly, 
good administration will be one which enables the group to achieve its objec- 
tives with minimum expenditure of resources and effort and the least inter- 
ference with other worthwhile activities.^5 this exercise, the combined 
pressure of tichieving better results while dealing with more complex situations 
places a high premium on improvements in administrative ability. It is this 
conclusion which reinforces the need for introducing management techni- 
ques in order to improve State administration. 


USE OF MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 


The need for examining the application of modern management 
approaches and techniques for improving State administration can now be 
argued against the above bachground. According to jitany management 
theorists, the choice is not between using or not using the important resource 
of management in administration.^^ Their use is imperative, if Government 
has to play a meaningful role directed towards economic and social change. 
The real issue is, to what extent will administration pro-act to promote the 
use of management in a judicious systematic and dynamic way or continue 
to opci'atc in outdated styles. The relevance for using management approaches 


Bures ucracy has been iccognised as a misused concept; for a workable basis there arc 
dilTci'cnt appi'oaclies to be examined but Hall’s formulation appears worthy of note. Sec 
K, Hall, “The Concept of Bureaucracy : Its Empirical Assessment”, American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 69, No. 1, .luly 1963. : 

’ ’Ludwig Von Mise, Bureaucracy, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1944, p. 67. 

j-'^Wijjiain Newman, The Administration Action, Prentice-Hall, 1965. 

'‘‘’■Inter- regional Seminar on the Use of Modern Management Techniques in the Public 
Admini.strationuf Developing Countries.”, Oct-Nov. 1970, Vol. 11: Tcclmicai Papers, 
United Nations, 1971. 
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and techniques in State administration can be further pressed on a number of 
reasons, e.g., 

(!) Science and technology cannot be harnessed to the pursuit of all- 
round national development without the support of sophisticated organisation 
and effectively planned management systems. 

(2) Development planning which is today accepted as a major element 
of State adminish-ation cannot be attempted without a number of conceptual, 
analytical and other tools and techniques. 

(3) Design and installation of selected planning and control systems 
and techniques is essential for efficient management or regulation of a wide 
range of state enterprises — social commercial or industrial, and 

(4) Social welfare programmes for sizable weaker sections of society 
can only be administered and successfully monitored with the help of manage- 
ment systems. 

To take an overall look, any State administration may find it difficult 
to effectively accomplish the above areas without appropriate management 
systems and the supporting range of analytical skills. 

A planned acceptance and introduction of management techniques in 
administration will have a number of related benefits also. In the vast field of 
State administration, management approaches can generate emphasis on 
creativity, innovation and acceptance of change. While much progress has 
been made, there is also evidence of increasing concern with both the rate and 
degree of developmental change. From the standpoint of management, it is 
possible to highlight the reality of obsolescence of individuals, their thinking 
styles and the organisations they represent. In a positive sense, the techni- 
ques and approaches can enthuse Stale administration systems to learn to 
live and cope with complexity. It must be realised that organisations and 
individuals in any part of administration, if overwhelmed by change or 
complexity, are unlikely to make their contribution to (he current require- 
ments by economic and social development. 

ROLE OF TRAINING 

In the context of these tasks eventually designed to improve State 
administration the role of planned training as an input can hardly be over- 
emphasized. It is increasingly accepted that training can provide effective 
intervention for upgrading levels of performance of individuals and thereby 
of organisations. This premise can be effectively extended to the larger 
objeciive of improving State administration. The Government’s intcres- and 
commitment to tr aining of its public personnel is today well-known. 

hScc for example, the Prime Minister’s Address at the Annual Meeting of the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi, Oct. 22, 1971. 
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live year plans have stressed training as a desirable ingredient for accelerating 
the process of national development/^ At the State level, a series of admini- 
strative reforms commissions, instituted in the last two decades have un- 
equivocally stressed the need for training of State personnel for improving 
State administration/^ Against this emerging acceptance of training there 
is also an increasing awareness on the part of the public personnel that they 
need training for improving performance, since they have necessarily to 
operate and survive in an environment which is dominated by an explosion 
of new knowledge and new skills/° Public personnel at various levels in admi- 
nistration today accept that training — formal as well as informal — alone can 
help them face the threat of obsolescence which can take place before their 
official superannuation. A number of State Governments have set up extensive 
training institutions which are doing a commendable task of providing 
training to a wide range of State personnel. Some of these institutions have 
done exceptional work and have to their credit standard publications and 
journals which periodically communicate the quality and quantity of their 
elforts/^ The Department of Personnel and Administrative Reforms in the 
Central Government has provided an equally valuable leadership role and 
strengthened the process of training of public personnel. 

However, at the level of State administration, there is need to take a 
fresh look and develop a two prong short term strategy for training. Firstly, 
there is need for a planned exercise of identification of training needs. It is well 
known that public personnel in the State administration display an unusual 
diversity of background, experience and skills. In large States, they are also 
geographically distributed in wide areas and that reduces professional inter- 
action. Opportunities for formal training needed for large numbers of public 
personnel are equally limited and the supporting component of on-the-job 
training is not infrequently up to the desired level needed for individual and 
institutional development. There is, therefore, need for a careful exercise of 
identification of needs to cover, as extensively as possible, State organisations 
and development functions. In the absence of an individual based analysis of 
needs, a group based approach can be followed with advantage/^ Several 


I'^Training Division, Ministry of Home Affairs, Government of India, “Five Year Plans 
Training”, Training Monograph No. 1, 1969. 

“State Administrative Reforms Commission on Training”, Training Monograph 
No. 7, 1970. 

-OA.P. Saxena, “Training and Development in Government”, 7'he Indian hrstitute of 
Public Administration, New Delhi, 1974. 

T.'M. Public Service and Modem Challenges : Need for Continuing 

Education, Ttumrig Abstracts 10, Training Division, Government of India, 1970 (mimeo). 

“^See for example, The bi-annual journal, Development Policy and Administraiion 
Review, published by the State Institute of Public Administration, Jaipur. 

Identification of Training Needs : A Group ApproaclC, Indian Journal 
of Public Administraiion, Vol. XX No. 1, Jan-March, 1974. 
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departments in the State Governments are adopting this approach and there 
is no reason why it should not become an important plank of the identification 

exercise. 

Secondly, it is important that need-based plans for the training of public 
personnel are prepared for State administration. A training plan is visualised 
here as a statement of training requirements, which will reflect both short and 
long range training objectives designed to solve the immediate or anticipated 
problems of State administration. A good need-based plan would rank train- 
ing needs in priority and include an estimate of resources required to meet the 
predicted needs. It will be seen that a plan which states needs and resources 
can indeed be a useful tool for improving the State administration. Besides, 
the availability of a need-based plan will have a number of other advantages as 
well. It will kill adhocism, which is in evidence in the performance of training 
functions. It will generate a useful input for career development planning and 
can be eventually linked to overall manpower planning. It can also be evaluat- 
ed. If the plan is prepared in the background of an earlier identification need 
exercise, it will also help public personnel to improve their present perfor- 
mance; it will assist them reach their full potential and prepare them to meet 
the challenges of technology and change. Above all, it will provide the 
personnel with an adequate input of knowledge and skills necessary to perform 
certain functions which are relatively unique to the emerging profile of State 
administration. A need-based training plan will thus assist in fulfilling pre- 
determined needs and in achieving the objectives of training. It will equip the 
State institutions to design and forecast available training programmes in the 
context of the new challenges before the State administration. 

THE SEARCH 

It must be acknowledged that the pattern of State administration has 
reflected equally positive changes indicating genuine concern for efficiency and 
improvement. There is also evidence of confidence to cope with unforeseen 
challenges which keep on recurring. Almost continuously, procedural and 
structural adjustments are also being suggested to upgrade the capability of 
State administration to face the current urge for all round development. 
These are undoubtedly encouraging signs, but yet they point to a continuing 
question, whether administrative improvement is to be achieved through short- 
term, ad-hoc arrangements or by more deep-rooted solutions. Some time 
back, the Prime Minister suggested: “What we need, therefore, is revolution 
in the administrative system without which no enduring change can be brought 
about in any field.” Today more than ever before, when all-out attempts 
are being made to push closer the streams of development to the weakest 
sections of the community, the administrative system must aspire to “reflect 
the individual’s contribution to human welfare and economic gain”. It 
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will be a challenging task for State administration to ensure that it is able to 
cope objectively, responsively and in //me with the impulses of development 
processes which will dominate the content of administration in the next 
decade or even beyond and require high visibility in improvements at all 
levels in Slate administration. But while the issues are being analysed, it will 
be appropriate if there is a search for directions to secure, if possible, a congru- 
ence in the manifested goals of State administration. Let it be noted that 
there may not be a approach for improvement, instead there may be a range. 
It may, thus, be necessary to concurrently operate over a range to secure the 
validity of directions for improving State administration. 


"‘It is unfortunate, but it is true in India and in other countries 
that when a programme is left entirely to the bureaucracy or to the 
administration, it does not always go along the lines or in the spirit 
in which it was envisaged . . . . If you want to eradicate evils from 
society, specially with regard to exploitation oi' women or children 
or evils of corruption or blackmarketeering, hoarding, malpractices 
by those who adulterate food or drugs or put up prices when there 
is no reason for them to go up, all these are things which Govei'iiment 
can only know ‘this has happened’. It is very difficult to know what a 
situation is in any moha/la, but if you are living in that mohaJla, you 
are more likely to know who are the people who are doing wrong 
things. And that is the importance of the people feeling an involvement 
— that cleaning up society is just as important as cleaning our homes 
or the areas in which we live. ...” 

Indira Gandhi 

(Address at the Reconstituted Social 
Welfare Board's Meeting. 1976.) 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS OF MARKETING IN 

TRIBAL AREAS 

B.D. Sharma 

C REDIT and marketing functions are perhaps the first two elements 
introduced in the earlier stages of economic development in a society, 
when it moves to a higher level of specialization and differentiation from a 
non-differentiated, self-sufficient and simple economic system. These are also 
the two elements which provide new contact points between the small commu- 
nity and the outside world. It is also, perhaps, through these two processes 
that the simple ‘backward’ communities are deprived of a substantial part of 
their surplus produce. Yet a deeper analysis of these processes remains to be 
done. The result is that concepts, which are applicable more appropriately 
to the advanced areas, are used in understanding the problems of the simple 
economies; some rough and ready measures are taken to help them and it is 
hoped that the simple economies will be substantially benefited. The results 
are not commensurate with the declared policies or even with the state effort 
involved. It is, therefore, necessary that these questions should get special 
attention and the distinguishing features of the simple societies are clearly 
identified. The analysis is particularly called for with reference to tribal areas 
which are still in the very first stage of their development. It is only on the 
basis of such understanding that a suitable strategy for action in these areas 
can be evolved. The present paper attempts to examine some of these aspects 
and give an outline of an action programme. 

SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE TRIBAL ECONOMY 

In the first instance, let us have a clear picture of the tribal economy so 
far as it is relevant to credit and marketing functions. This will help us in 
tesLing the validity of the approaches adopted so far and suggest a viable 
alternative. It may be noted at the outset that the levels of tribal economies 
vary considerably from one area to another and, therefore, the same analysis 
will not apply equally to all situations. However, it may still be possible to 
identity some common features. The ‘idealised’ situation may provide a 
broad direction for our effort. Therefore, a comparatively more backward 
tribal area will be taken for analysis in this paper so that the problems can be 
presented in greater relief. In those cases, where the conditions may have 
changed wdth the areas opening up the programmes could be suitably varied 
to that extent. 
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Tlie tribal economy in a more backward region is largely undifferentiat- 
ed and its structure is simple. As the demand for modern commodities them- 
selves is very limited, occasions for exchange transactions are very few. In this 
socio-economic frame, most of the ‘economic’ transactions are within the 
comnuiriity and are governed more by tradition and custom than by market 
considerations; there is a spirit of mutual help and ‘value’ of money is not 
very high. The lending, if any, between different members of the commiuiity 
is also governed by custom and, in most cases, interest has not appeared on 
the scene. In case loan is required for consumption purposes, no interest is 
charged. The logic of sharing some part of the nature’s gift itself, when the 
loan is advanced for seed purposes maybe found operating. However, there 
are generally no formalised systems. 

Most of the transactions in different commodities are mutual and are 
in the nature of barter. The self-sufficient economy of small tribal communities 
does not have a substantial surplus to warrant establishment of even regular 
weekly markets. In fact, traders go from village to village with pack-animals 
or they may carry small merchandise personally. The business in each village 
is small. In the next stage of their economy, markets gradually begin to appear 
around religious ceremonies and places. They may be only yearly events. The 
people may look forward to these occasions for meeting all their ‘needs’ for 
the entire year. The frequency of such gatherings increases as the need for 
regular exchange grows and weekly markets are established on some of these 
spots. The size of the weekly markets and their geographical dispersal in an 
area, in fact, is a good indicator of the level of development of the region. In 
many tribal areas, permanent urban-type markets have not as yet developed 
and the weekly market is the only, and also the most important, economic 
institution. We can find the ‘hangover’ of this early stage of the economy in 
the more advanced areas where the weekly market economy can continue to 
co-exist with permanent shops for quite sometime till a town emerges with 
full specialisation of functions. Even intovms and metropolitan areas ‘weekly- 
markets’ do tend to persist. 

Another distinguishing feature of the tribal economy is that the trader, 
as a rule, does not belong to the tribal community. Money lending and trading 
skills arc alien to these people. Trading and money lending are also not 
esteemed professions amongst the tribals; it is either an outsider or special 
groups, generally the scheduled castes, who specialize in these professions. 
Therefore, ‘primary production’ and ‘exchange’ not only represent two dis- 
tinct sets of economic activities but they are also followed by two entirely 
different groups. The ways of the trade and its operation, therefore, remain a 
closed book to the tribal because none of his kind is adept in this profession. 

The situation is further accentuated by the communication barrier. 
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There are two aspects of communication barrier, viz., physical and socio- 
psychological. In these areas, road net-work is not developed; therefore, 
conditions of ‘imperfect’ market exist. The more important barrier is socio- 
psychologicai in which language plays an important role. The lending and 
trading operations, being monopolised by the alien groups, even whose lan- 
guage may be different, makes these operations exclusive and mysterious. 
In the more backward areas, information even when specially addressed to the 
rribals may not reach them because of the language barrier. 

The relationship of the money-lender-cum-trader with the local commu- 
nity has some special features. It may be recalled that the concepts of owner- 
ship of land, value of money, etc., are not very clearly defined. The new 
contact gives rise to ‘demand’ for some new things. Sometimes the obligation 
to pay rent or some other tax may also create the need for money. Even 
introduction of liquor vending may induce demand for money. At this stage, 
the money-lender may intervene and ‘help’ the individual. Similarly, in his 
capacity as a trader, he may take from the tribal something which the tribal 
may consider ‘useless’ and, in exchange, may olfer him something which the 
tribal considers ‘valuable’. For example, the forest produce in excess of the 
tribal’s immediate requirement is of no value to him but it may fetch a high 
market price outside. On the other hand, the mass produced goods, which 
are worthless but have fancy value, may be sought after and exchanged. If 
the same transactions are viewed from the tribal’s side in the context of his 
complete ignorance of the modern world and its ways, they are innocuous. 
The trader appears to him as a friend in need. But the same very transactions, 
in a broader context, represent sometimes the worst forms of exploitation by 
the trader. The trader has the advantage of operating within this frame of the 
advanced areas. Therefore, he gradually consolidates his position and 
prospers. 

hi relation to money-lending also, the tribal does not see anything 
beyond the immediate future and to him the only thing which matters is the 
agreement between him and the money-lender. The concepts of ‘exploitation’ 
in money lending are much too sophisticated for him. His logic is simple 
—someone had helped in his time of need and, therefore, must repay him 
according to what has been promised. The same transaction when viewed in 
the context of overall socio-economic situation is ‘exploitation’. Thus, the 
perception of the same relationship changes. 

The money-lender in the tribal areas has the advantage of operating 
over a long period, perhaps, over generations. He acquires relationship akin 
to that of a permanent parasite with the host body which becomes used to its 
presence. The relationship becomes ‘natural’ and in the money lender’s 
perception there is nothing unusual in this relationship. The dealings of the 
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money-lender-trader with the tribal are extremely informal. His only guarantee 
is the 'word’ of the tribal and, therefore, his operations become extremely 
simple. He can cater to all his requirements because the operations are at a 
personal level. In hict, in some areas the trader-money-lender even goes 
through certain rituals for acquiring friendship bonds with some of the more 
influential tribals so that he becomes acceptable to them as a part of the 
system. Even in this ‘game’, the tribal plays his part with sincerity while the 
moneylender may be making only a pretence. 

MARKETING — THE FORMAL STRUCTURE 

We may now examine the marketing functions as are formally envisaged 
by the advanced economic and administrative system. State-sponsored opera- 
tions through cooperatives, corporations or other bodies presume a number 
of conditions which hold good in the more advanced areas. One of the most 
important presumptions is the existence of a ‘free market’. It is expected that 
once some agency offers a higher price for a commodity, the general market 
responds to this stimulus. In a tribal market, which is imperfect, this may not 
be necessarily true. The average trader is much too entrenched to allow 
norma] marketing operations of either a cooperative society or other organi- 
zations to succeed. The traders also control numerous other facets in the 
complex marketing operation which make the choice of the seller rather 
extremely limited. 

The second presumption is about perfect communication. Starting an 
operation or announcement of a price-support policy by itself may be consi- 
dered adequate for dissemination of information. The tribal economies 
experience numerous barriers — both physical and of language. The language 
barrier is more important. It was noted earlier that there are two non- 
interesting .sub-systems in the tribal economy. Therefore, dissemination of 
information through normal social inter-action is ruled out. Consequently, 
even when a State announces certain price policy, information may not reach 
the target groups. Sometimes, the form of communication itself may not be 
intelligible. 

The third presumption is about the marketable surplus itself, in many 
tribal areas, where the trader is well entrenched, much of the produce may be 
sold even before it is harvested. Therefore, what is coming into the markets is 
not ‘marketable surplus’ but repayment of loan in commodity form. 

TRIBAL MARKET— A COMPLEX SOCIO-ECONOMIC PHENOMENON 

The tribal market is an extremely complex phenomenon which is distinct 
from the regulated agricultural markets or the bazaars in the urban and 
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semiurban areas catering to the numerous needs of the people. Tt is more in 
the nature of a social gathering where people from a given area come together 
and incidentally also make purchases and sales. Most of them may visit the 
market without any specific purpose. Each individual tribal may also have a 
long standing relationship with one or more traders and, therefore, he may 
just instinctively visit him on reaching the market. In some cases, he may even 
have a formal bond of friendship. He is offered a ‘bin’ or a betel, not necessari- 
ly in expectation of an immediate purchase but just to renew and strengthen 
the long understanding. It is interesting to note that an average tribal may 
hesitate to go to apucca shop and prefer to flock around the temporary hut- 
type shops where he may freely sit and talk at ease. His behaviour is .similar 
to a small town-man, going to a metropolis who finds himself lost in a 
posh shopping centre and is awe-struck by its very elegance. It is only 
gradually that a tribal can get used to a familiar piicca cooperative 
structure. 

The timings of tribal markets are fixed over a long period, keeping in 
view the convenience of the tribal and the traders. For example, in the extreme- 
ly hot climate of Koiita in Bastar, a weekly market may come to full life even 
before the dawn and all transactions may be over before the sun is even warm 
so that people can reach their homes before it is too hot. The tribals start 
from their homes late in the evening, spend the night near the market place 
and begin their transactions in the early hours. On the other extreme, markets 
in some other areas may start in the afternoon, say, at three o’clock and finish 
by five in the evening. These markets operate like a clock. Through long 
experience, the appropriate time for starting to the market from each village 
is almost fixed. .lust before the scheduled time of the market, all pathways 
leading to it suddenly come to life with an unending stream of men and women 
pouring into the market area almost from nowhere. The market also gets 
dissolved as suddenly as it had come into being. 

The net-work of markets in the tribal areas is also defined according to 
the convenience of the trading community and the tribal clientele. The place 
and the days of the markets are generally fixed in such a fashion that there is a 
weekly calendar for the traders, keeping in view the distances to be covered, 
^vith perhaps a day of rest, which may also be used for replenishing the stocks. 
Thus, the trader with all his merchandise (may be, as head-loads, or on a 
bicycle, or on a cart) move from one market to another according to the 
fixed schedule. He is generally a multi-purpose man who may purchase or 
.sell anything according to the conditions in a particular market. He is wcll- 
versed in the tribal dialect; he is a keen observer of their social customs and 
personal inclinations. He provides all their traditional needs and, in addition, 
may introduce one or more new commodities which may gradually find an 
assured place in the need schedule of the tribal. 
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The non-monetised economy of the tribal also has its implications for 
the vveekiy market. An average individual brings whatever he can (may be, 
a small quantity of rice, paddy, some vegetables, or minor forest produce) 
not for ‘marketing’ in the true economic sense of that term. He is still psycho- 
logically attuned to the idea of getting something which he needs in exchange 
for something which he can offer. In this way, he brings small measures of any 
of the numerous commodities which he may have at home, just enough to 
purchase the commodity which he may be needing at that moment like salt, 
biri, kerosene oil, etc. Therefore, the commodity which he brings is a form of 
ready ‘cash’ with him which he offers in the market. This use of agricultural 
produce can also be seen even in the more advanced rural areas where regular 
shops have been established. Hundred per cent cash transactions are largely 
urban phenomena. 

When the tribal reaches the market, in the first instance he tries to 
exchange what he brings with what he needs, particularly when he wishes to 
purchase items like salt where the exchange rates are known over a long period 
and are understandable to him. He, of course, cannot exchange many commo- 
dities like vegetables with the items he needs; therefore, he must sell them. 
Consequently, his first concern after reaching the market is to convert his 
‘commodity cash’ into ‘money cash’ so that he can make the necessary pur- 
chases. Therefore, in effect, ‘money’ appears at two points in what is really 
‘one’ barter transaction. And, he may be a loser in both dealings. Sometimes, 
he may bring small quantities of some commodities for regular sale as well, 
/.<?., he may be interested in ready cash. Here also, he is generally guided by 
his short term money needs. He does not bring everything he has and unload 
it on the market simply because a certain price is being offered. 

All transactions for cash in a tribal market, whether it is meant for being 
spent in the market or taken back home, are in very small quantitie.s. But the 
total turnover becomes sizable because of a very large number of persons 
involved. The sum total of transactions in a weekly market may be pheno- 
menal. These large number of transactions are handled by equally numerous 
traders. Each trader may do only a small business but he generally has a 
bigger margin of profit. Although the over-heads for an average trader 
are extremely small, the range of his activities is quite wide and almost the 
entire week is used for a continuous chain of transactions at numerous 
markets. Thus, he is able to break even and make a profitable business out of 
the ‘petty’ transaction. 

Another important feature of the tribal market is a well established long 
chain of intermediaries. The individual who actually transacts business with 
the tribal is the last man in this long chain. This individual himself may be a 
tribal or a local person belonging to the village, may be, belonging to a 
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sclieduled caste. He makes purchases as an agent of a petty shopkeeper who 
himself may be working under the instruction of a small trader. The big 
merchants in urban centres in these areas keep themselves only to the final 
purchase from the smaller traders who in turn may or may not operate 
directly in the weekly market. It is generally their agents, the petty shop- 
keepers, who get instructions about the market trends in various commodities 
and are indicated the upper and lower limits for the actual purchase in the 
market by the smaller traders who risk their own capital but finally depend on 
the wholesaler in the urban centres. 

KOCHIA~THE KING-PIN OF THE TRIBAL MARKET 

The petty traders in the weekly markets operate through what are 
known as kochias, who are given a definite rate at which to purchase and are 
also given advance of money. The margin given to these kochias is extremely 
small. Their main source of profit is whatthey can corner by further depressing 
the price below the trader’s price, by under-weighment and by under-payment 
through wrong calculations. The kochias may even fan out in the villages and 
operate there for the whole week under instructions of the petty trader. They 
advance money to the tribal with the understanding that delivery will be 
made in the market. In these cases, purchase is already effected in the village. 
The price actually given can be much below the market price. Even on the 
market day, the kochias try to make purchases outside the market. They 
perch themselves along the foot-paths leading to the market place from 
different directions, even up to two to three miles. The quality of their dealings 
in these isolated places, away from the market place, can be anything. In 
many cases, it may be sheer use of force; weighment and payment are made 
on a rough and ready basis, obviously to the disadvantage of the tribal. 
The innumerable transactions of these numerous middle men are sorted out 
at the end of the market by the traders who clear their accounts, take 
delivery of goods, make arrangements for storage or transport, as the case 
may be. Thus, the long market day ends with a substantial margin for 
everyone. 

The traditional measures, which provide a rough and ready basis for 
barter transactions, still continue to be the main instrument of purchase and 
sale operations in the tribal markets. Strictly speaking, they are illegal. But 
there is another aspect of these transactions which is noteworthy. When the 
tribal is dealing in terms of his well-known measures he is on surer ground. For 
example, in many areas tamarind is exchanged for salt. The tribal knows that 
he has been getting salt equivalent to two measures of flowered tamarind. 
Me IS not so much concerned about the fluctuations in the market price of 
cither of the two commodities, viz., salt and tamarind, so long as his exchange 
rate is not disturbed. The margin of profit of the trader is also so large that he 
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tries, as far as possible, to maintain a fixed exchange rate. The changes in 
these barter rates are also in gross terms. For example, if there is a small 
variation in the price, the trader may not be inclined to fix the new exchange 
rate at 1 .8 or 2.2 measures instead of two. He may prefer to ‘absorb’ the Moss’ 
or the ‘profit’ in his usual ‘margin’ and may change the figure to 2.5 or 1 .5 at an 
appropriate time. These numbers can also be easily explained to the tribal 
and he may understand them equally well. 

The modern weights, on the other hand, are much too refined for the 
understanding of the tribal. Below one kilogram weight he may be able to 
appreciate one-half or one-fourth of a kilogram, but other weights, fraction 
of a kg., may not have much meaning to him. He may also not be in a position 
to have a clear count of numerous weights which may be used, for example, 
to weigh 7 kg. Therefore, in these transactions he is entirely dependent on 
the trader if he prefers to weigh his produce. The rates of various commodities 
in money terms are also not in round figures. Small variations like 83 paise 
per kg. instead of 80 paise or 96 paise per kg. instead of one rupee may 
not be appreciated by him. It is beyond his calculating capacity to arrive at 
the correct price of what he sells or what he purchases if the transaction is in 
terms of such odd figures per kg. Therefore, he is completely in the hands 
of the trader and has to depend on him for his final payment. 

The new weights have also not so far reached the tribal villages in 
ample numbers so as to enable him to do his own weighing before he comes 
to the market and bring commodities in exact quantities, in fact, he has been 
doing such exercises with reference to the measures with which he is familiar. 
The tribal women even prepare their ow'ii baskets, etc., of standard sizes which 
may be exact multiples of the well-known measures for specific commodities 
like paddy. Therefore, when she brings paddy for sale, she takes exact multi- 
ples of traditional measure to the market. When the trader pays her, either 
in cash or in terms of other commodities, she is able to argue in case she thinks 
she is underpaid. 

These traditional measures are now illegal and, therefore, cannot be 
used in the market. The trader, however, takes with him the traditional 
measures also besides the new weights. Whenever an inspecting official 
appears in the market, the illegal measures are withdrawn and transactions 
arc shown to be conducted in terms of legal w'eights. In fact, for the temporary 
period of the visit of an official, there is a lull in the market and everyone 
waits for his departure. The tribal also understands the situation and makes 
no fuss during this period. In the new context, therefore, even the earlier 
state check on the traditional measures used by the traders has been dis- 
continued and the trader finds himself in a much, better position. The trader 
usually is said to have two sets of measures — a larger one for purchases and a 
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smaller one for sales. The tribal is a loser on both counts; he can argue in 
vain because there is no one on his side in the market. 

OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVES 

It is, thus, clear the tribal market is a complex phenomenon. In such a 
situation, the attempt to influence the market through purchases by iriulii- 
purpose cooperative societies has some inherent limitations. Each cooperative 
institution has its own jurisdiction and each one is an independent enlity. 
Each market centre, therefore, is served by one such institution. These insti- 
tutions, at the best, may have one full-time paid secretary assisted by a 
weighman, a store keeper and a chowkidar. Even this staff complement is 
much too liberal and is not available in most of the institutions. Each 
individual member of the staff has a well defined function. In the market- 
ing operations in the tribal areas by any such institution a number of 
problems arise. The more important ones can be summarised as follows: 

(/) Since the quantum of average transaction in the market is small 
and the capacity of a single institution to handle the number of transactions is 
limited, an upper limit to the volume of business by a single institution is 
automatically imposed. 

(//) A society may not be in a position to undertake all ‘money conver- 
sion' transactions in a large variety of commodities which the tribal brings as 
his ‘cash’ to the market. 

{Hi) The time-span of a market is extremely short and the tribal is in a 
hurry to complete all his transactions as quickly as possible so that he is free 
to return to the village in time. This fact puts a severe constraint on the 
effoctiveness of any single institution operating in the market. 

(/v) A society is obliged to deal only in legal weights which may not be 
acceptable to the tribal. 

(r) The procedure of the society may require the persons in charge to 
meticulously calculate the price to the nearest paisa, which itself is a time- 
consuming process whereas the trader can do with rough and ready calcula- 
tions. Keeping full account of each transactions also further slows down the 
pace of business and limits the total quantum of turn-over. 

{vi) The society may have no manoeuvrability in terms of price oifered 
for various commodities keeping in view the trends on any of the market 
days. The traders may outwit the society by nominally offering a higher price 
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but making good in under-hand dealings or taking it as a calculated business 
risk to oust a competitor for maintaining their own hold. 

The state operations also suffer from the handicap that decision-making 
regarding the fixation of sale and purchase price, etc., rests far away from the 
point of operations. Sometimes, even authorities at the district headquarters 
may find it difficult to give the necessary direction. The inaccessibility of the 
tribal areas and the poor communications net-work make difficult even the 
transmission of decisions already taken at the higher level to the operational 
points. The marketing operations, therefore, are conducted in a straight- 
jacket. The individual on the spot is not equipped to deal with any odd situa- 
tion which may arise. For example, if there is heavy arrival of certain commo- 
dities on a particular occasion the institution may run short of funds and the 
tribal may have nowhere else to go. He may, therefore, have to return without 
selling it or may have to give it away to the trader at a low price. The confi- 
dence relationship, which can get built up over a long period, may be lost in 
no time if the tribal goes dissatisfied from one market where he had come in 
the hope of a better deal. He may never trust the institution again. 

The state-level organizations generally treat the tribal areas at par 
with the advanced areas notwithstanding the fact that there are longer roads, 
higher transportation charges, poorer communications, slower turn-over and 
less effective supervision. This makes the task of marketing still more difficult. 
The burden of all these factors ultimately falls on the price at which the 
commodities are purchased from or sold to the tribal The organisational 
structure is much too formalised to be effective in the very informal situation 
of the tribal economy where the tribal is more influenced by personal attention 
rather than by meticulous calculation to the last paisa. 

AGENT-TRADER IN ANOTHER FORM 

When the marketing institutions are unable to bring home the special 
difficult situations in the areas to those at higher levels, there is a tendency to 
try some short-cuts. Here we come across the well-known phenomenon of 
intermediate goals displacing the final goals. In a formalised system of 
state-sponsored or cooperative institutions, it is quite natural to expect that 
the entire operation should be examined in terms of profit and loss of the 
institution and its balance sheet. It is presumed that the level of transactions 
of the institutions indicates the level of benefits accruing to the tribais since 
the institution itself has been organised for that purpose. Therefore, there is 
continuous pressure from higher levels on the local institutions to increase 
their turn-over and coverage. In these circumstances, the field units begin to 
behave like small traders and take help of the agents. In many cases, when 
there is over concern for the size of transactions rather than their quality. 
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bestowing real benefits on the tribals, even the head offices may encourage 
and prod the field organisations to appoint agents for the purchase of various 
commodities. Since the capacity of the individual institution to handle the 
business directly is limited, this appears to them to be the only way even to 
break even. It is presumed that these agents will work on behalf of the society 
and will be content with the margin which is allowed to them under the 
rules. 

The agent, in effect, is the trader in another form. In these arrangements 
the contact-point between the tribal and the trader, viz., the kochia or the 
petty trader himself, remains unchanged. It is only the channel beyond the 
effective ‘marketing point’ which is altered. Once the basic principle of direct 
dealing with the tribal is sacrified, the society may not even take the trouble 
of having a direct contact with the numerous kochias who, in their turn, 
procure from the tribal. The society may be satisfied to deal with petty traders, 
whose number is small and who have a personal relationship with the kochias. 
The result is that the Government agency or the cooperative society may 
‘record’ a sizable business in the evening when the petty traders unload on 
them whatever they consider will be in their interest. They may still like to 
funnel the more profitable items through the normal trade channels. The turn- 
over of the society increases. Any shortcomings in the quality of commodi- 
ties are ascribed to the impossible situation of their being theoretically requir- 
ed to have an effective control on a large number of transactions. The fact, 
however, is that the quality defects are the direct result of trader’s involve- 
ment. The overall accounts of marketing in the tribal areas show an appre- 
ciable ‘rise’, yet the tribal remains where he was. The margin between what 
the tribal actually gets and what the society actually pays is shared by the 
kochia, the petty trader and the petty official. 

The attempt to adopt a sectoral specialised single organisation approach 
to the tribal market, which is an extremely complex socio-economic pheno- 
menon, is the basic reason for the divergence between the form and reality 
described above. We will have to wait for these tribal markets to grow^ into 
specialised functional organizations of advanced areas if they are to be 
regulated by the general laws on marketing of agricultural produce. These 
markets can be expected to be amenable to market forces only at that stage 
when communication barriers wear out and market transactions become 
purely economic transactions. At the moment, snq are faced with the problem 
of transition which needs to be tackled. Most of these markets arc not even 
sufficiently developed to be properly designated as ‘commodity markets’ 
and brought within the ambit of laws on agricultural marketing. It will be 
somewhat rash to conclude that in these circumstances, the remedy lies in 
extending provisions of agricultural marketing regulations to all the weekly 
markets of tribals. It will mean super-imposition of a highly sophisticated 
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concept to a varied and undifierentiated tribal economy. It may have the 
merit of forcing the pace of change in the tribal’s method of marketing and 
make the period of transition shorter. But, with the same token, the imme- 
diate problem of the tribal will get accentuated. Such a solution only means 
insistence on keeping the structural frame intact and expecting the tribal to 
change and adapt himself to the needs of the organisation. If the tribal is to be 
helped, it is the organisation which should adapt itself to his needs keeping 
in view the present limits to his accepting the change. 

It is, thus, clear that a single organisation model is unsuitable to tackle 
the marketing problems of the tribal areas. It will now be necessary to look, 
for the compensating features inherent in the tribal scene which may help in 
evolving a different pattern. The most important feature, which distinguishes 
the tribal economies from the advanced areas, is the extremely narrow and 
circumscribed area of exchange economy in their system. Most of the tribal 
relationships are defined at the social plane. The purely ‘economic’ transac- 
tions in this economy are confined to a few hours per week at the market 
place. The general urban economic scene stands in contrast at the other 
extreme where, except for the limited working life of an individual and his 
personal life, everything else is governed by market forces. Economic transac- 
tions continue throughout the day and are co-extensive with the entire geo- 
graphical territory. If we consider the possibilities of influencing the two 
economic systems, obviously it will be much easier to be effective in the 
simple tribal situation than in the advanced areas. This is notwithstanding 
the fact that the concept of ‘economic’ life itself is different in the two situa- 
tions. Economic life, in the advanced areas, is a net-work of non-personal 
relationship with predictable results. As the tribal relationships are quali- 
tatively diftbrent and are more at a personal level, they are not amenable to 
manipulation by the operations at single points. 

KOLE OF ADMINISTRATION— CONCEPTUAL DIFFERENCE 

.Another noteworthy feature is the difference in the role of administra- 
tion in the two situations. The administration in the advanced areas is invisible 
infrastructure; various economic forces tend to balance one another and the 
administration remains a neutral force in the background. In the tribal areas, 
on the other hand, the administration has a special responsibility. It has to 
ensure that the modern economic forces do not operate adversely against the 
tribal communities. The cooperative structure is basically an instrument to 
help the producer and the consumer against the middleman and ensure that 
the producer gets the maximum return and the consumer pays the minimum 
price. Wc have already noted the inherent weakness of a single institutional 
structure for effectively handling the complex socio-psychological and econo- 
mic forces in tlie tribal areas. Therefore, administration acquires a special 
role in these areas for achieving the same goals. 
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The special responsibility of the administration, thus, is clear. Now, 
it is necessary to assess the inherent strength of the administrative structure 
itself which can be used in the special condition of the tribal areas. Let us 
again have a look at the cooperative marketing institution in a tribal marlcel. 
If this institution is viewed in isolation, it is a weak single-unit. But if it is 
taken as a part of larger administrative infrastructure, notwithstanding 
certain differences in basic essentials from other administrative organs, it 
acquires a new perspective. In any given area, there are a number of Govern- 
ment and semi-Government functionaries working in different capacities in 
different organisations. We have seen elsewhere that many of the specialised 
organisations in these sparsely populated areas do not usually have full 
workload for their numerous functionaries. Economic development is 
central to all other state activities in the tribal areas. Within the economic 
activities themselves, elimination of exploitation is of highest importance. 
All economic transactions in a given region take place in the weekly markets; 
it is here that exploitation in various forms gets manifested. It is, therefore, 
logical that the market place should become the main concern of admini- 
stration and marketing should become the central point for administrative 
action. As already explained, these crucial activities are circumscribed within 
a few hours every week. Therefore, if the administration were to use its 
strength, thinly spread in its numerous wings, it may require the services of 
a particular individual functionary only for half a day in a week at the most. 
In fact, the administrative manpower is so large in these areas that, at any 
given time, only a fraction of the total available personnel may be required. 

Another view could be that instead of trying to tackle the problem in 
such a round about fashion, the central organisation itself may be strengthen- 
ed which could deploy its total resources at any desired point whenever the 
need arises. It has to be remembered in this connection that the administra- 
tion may not be able to acquire the manoeuvrability of an average trader and 
work in a region through a weekly schedule without stop. The trader works 
with minimum overheads and devises make-shift arrangements. But an orga- 
nisation requires elaborate supporting services to achieve the same end. Any 
break-down at any point may disrupt its entire chain. Moreover, it must be 
accepted that no single organization by itself can compete with hundreds of 
traders in an area unless it is supported by an equally strong alternative net- 
work. It is only the administration which has a decided advantage provided it 
decides to break narrow sectoral barriers and acts like one multipurpose 
organisation with a clear task to perform. This is not the only occasion when 
such an approach is necessary. The administration does behave as a single 
unified force during crisis situations like famine, floods, levy operations and 
during census operations and elections. 

Successful marketing operations during the transitional phase of the 
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tribal economy is a very high priority programme. In the context of the 
present tribal situation, it can be equated to any crisis situation in advanced 
areas. It may be made clear that total deployment of administration is not a 
perinanent arrangement but has to be the first major thrust for administra- 
tive action in these areas. !t is reported from a number of tribal regions that 
for various reasons there is lack of confidence between the administration 
and the people. Confidence can be regained only by certain massive pro- 
grammes which can be understood by an average tribal and which can be 
expected to benefit a large population. A successful marketing operation 
satisfies all the necessary conditions to qualify as a confidence building pro- 
gramme. The extent of exploitation of the tribal in marketing may be of the 
order of 50 per cent or so. Therefore, arrangements for purchase of his agri- 
cultural and minor forest produce, ensuring minimum price, is likely to make 
substantial addition to the individual income. Therefore, an average tribal 
will be able to appreciate the benefits of state intervention. Since every tribal 
brings some commodity or the other for sale, therefore, such an operation 
is capable of touching every single tribal within one agricultural season itself. 
This programme has another distinguishing feature. Most of the other econo- 
mic programmes benefit the more advanced communities and the more 
advanced areas particularly in the earlier phases of their implementation. 
In a price support operation, it is the more backward areas which benefit most 
because it is here that the prices are highly manipulated by the trader, heavy 
transportation costs further depress them. 

STRENGTH OF THE STRUCTURE 

The state operation in a large area has an added advantage of a big 
operator which can be successfully used to eliminate the middleman from the 
more backward areas. The quantum of marketable surplus in agricultural 
commodities is larger in the more advanced areas but comparatively small in 
the less advanced areas. For an individual trader operating in the interior, 
the overhead costs of transporation, etc., therefore, are very high. On the 
other hand, if a single organisation operates on a large scale, the transporta- 
tion costs can be pooled whose benefit will go substantially to the backward 
area. The individual trader is, thus, automatically at considerable disadvantage 
and cannot compete in the more interior areas. Therefore, state operations 
can be effective in those regions without any difficulty. In the mo re advanced 
areas, the administration can afford to have better supervision and force the 
trading community into fair competition ensuring minimum price both 
through state operations and through private trade. 

in relation to minor forest produce, the position is somewhat difterent. 
A larger share of minor forest produce comes from the more backward, areas 
where the tribals depend substantially on the forest and its produce. But the 
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administration has an added advantage in the case of minor forest produce. 
There is a greater element of control because the commodities come Irora the 
state-owned forests. These commodities have a limited number of out-lets 
which can be easily supervised and controlled. Operations on a larger scale 
result in a number of other economies and it is possible to plough back the 
benefit from trading and processing of minor forest produce to the tribal, 
effectively eliminating the petty trader from this area. 


Section TI 

IMPORTANT STEPS FOR SUCCESSFUL MARKETING OPERATIONS 

The analysis of the tribal situation with special reference to the weekly 
markets shows that organisation of a successful marketing operation is 
within the realm of feasibility provided administration does not treat market- 
ing as an isolated economic activity and, on the other hand, appreciates its 
role as the pivot of the entire tribal economy, particularly in the first phase of 
its contact with the outside world and in the early stages of its development. 
Marketing is also one of the few cases where a programme can be formulated 
with a clear definition of the objective. The administration should gear itself 
to accomplishing of the task, drawing upon whatever resources are available 
to it and making the best use of them with suitable modifications, adaptations 
and make-shift arrangements, wherever necessary. 

In defining this task, the first essential step will be to fix the minimum 
price for specific commodities. Secondly, the points at which this minimum 
price will be effectively enforced, viz., the places where the administration 
will make adequate arrangements for purchase at that minimum price, will 
have to be specified. All the weekly markets in the tribal areas should be the 
obvious choice. Some of the nominal markets could be left out on operational 
considerations while some non-market centres could be added to in more 
sparsely populated areas. 

Having identified the commodities, fixed the prices and specified the 
points of operation, suitable arrangements for purchase will have to be made. 
A.s already stated, no single organization will be able to undertake this rather 
difficult task. Therefore, it will be necessary to draw upon the entire strength 
of the administrative network. There are two aspects of the marketing opera- 
tion which will need to be clearly distinguished, viz., (/) the central activity 
of trading, and (//) the supporting services. Thecentral trading activity compris- 
es elements like flow^ of money to the market, purchase of commodity in the 
market and back-flow of commodities purchased. The supporting function 
to this central activity will comprise physical operation of purchase in the 
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market, regulating the activity of other traders in the market and providing 
help in weighment of commodity, payment of cash, keeping the accounts till 
the end of the day, etc. The central trading activity in any area must be the 
responsibility of one organization. The supporting services should be provided 
by the administration as a whole. Similarly, in any market the central func- 
tion should be the responsibility of the key-functionary of the concerned 
organization, while the supporting activities may be assigned to other admini- 
strative personnel drawn from the region. Special teams could also be orga- 
nized for a region which could be deployed according to the need in any 
market. 

One of the important supporting functions is to bring all the transac- 
tions eflectively within the market area. All transactions on the weekly market 
day outside the weekly market area should be disallowed. It may be clarified 
that it is not necessary, nor perhaps desirable, to declare the market place as 
agricultural market yard. Instead, suitable regulation may be framed specially 
for the weekly markets, 

OFFICERS-IN-CHARGE OF MARKETS 

If the marketing operation is successfully organised, the turnover in an 
average market may be extremely heavy, requiring large in-flow of cash and 
out-flow of commodities. A large work force of administrative personnel 
may need to be deployed. The quantum of turnover in all the markets may 
vary considerably. Therefore, it will be useful if all the markets are categorised 
according to the likely size of operation in selected commodities. A senior 
officer should be declared as the officer-in-charge for the bigger market whose 
duty should be to oversee the operations and ensure their successful comple- 
tion. He should be the trouble shooter for marketing operations and should 
have adequate powers for the purpose, which could be informal. It may be 
necessary to draw upon officers of various departments including the forest 
department for performing this crucial function once in a week in a given 
area. Since the number of markets having large turnover is likely to be limited, 
the requirement of senior officers is not likely to be large. Medium sized and 
smaller markets could be assigned to junior officers. The responsibility in 
respect of each market should be clearly fixed. Thus, an officer, other than the 
functionary of the central organization, should be in overall charge of each 
market while the central organization itself will be responsible for the actual 
marketing operations. In this way, it will be possible to have a cross-check 
and ensure a fair deal in marketing. One of the important duties of the officcr- 
in-charge has to be to effectively eliminate the possibility of marketing opera- 
tions in reality being conducted through middle-men in various forms merely 
with a formal cover of cooperative or state operation. Employment of agents 
in any form should be prohibited, if necessary, by a suitable regulation in these 
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areas and must be treated as the worst offence punishable with severe penal- 
ties. 

Since price-support operations are likely to ensure a much higher price 
than what the tribal is used to, one of the effective steps for eliminating the 
trader is dissemination of knowledge about the new rates. Special efforts 
should be made to tell the people in advance the new rates through hand- 
bills in the local dialects, through teachers and through beat of dj'ums in 
weekly markets. The price once announced should not be changed unless it is 
absolutely essential. Once the li.xed price gets known, the tribal will begin to 
expect it and can assert in the market. He is confused with fluctuations in the 
market. Therefore, if prices are not fixed, he may never know whether the price 
he has received was according to the instructions of the Government or he 
was cheated by a local manipulator. 

The price must be communicated to him in terms which he under- 
stands. Although the purchase operations may be conducted in terms of 
metric weights, yet, if the tribal is used to traditional measures, the price 
must also be announced in terms of those measures in approximate terms. 
This will enable him to calculate the approximate money value of whatever 
he is bringing and he will be in a position to argue in case short payment is 
made. The prices in terms of traditional measures should also be publicised 
through all media well in advance. 

A successful marketing operation, in many of the tribal area.s, will be 
one of the first acts of trust by the state which can be understood by ihe tribal 
in concrete terms. This programme is likely to benefit every single tribal 
within one marketing season. If this opportunity is well utilised, a lasting 
relationship of faith between the tribal and those organisations which operate 
this scheme can be established. Therefore, there is an added responsibility 
on the administration to ensure that the tribal actually receives whatever is 
promised to him. Any violation of this promise must be severely dealt with. 

If the administration decides to enter marketing on a large scale, one 
important fact will have to be clearly appreciated, viz., success here will 
automatically mean efiective withdrawal of a large number of traders from 
tlie market. These traders may try to ffin out in the rural areas and re-appear 
with a cover in the same market and unload what they purchase in the 
villages. To some extent this may be unavoidable because the kochici in the 
tribal areas is almost indistinguishable from the tribal comniimity. Even 
some of the bigger cultivators may take advantage of this new opportunity 
and try to make a margin. Even when allowance is made for all these subter- 
fuges, it can be safely stated that the operation is bound to benefit directly a 
very large tribal population. The only effective antidote against such, mal- 
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practices is the efficiency of the operation itself and ensuring a fair play in all 
transactions. The options which are open to the tribal in marketing should be 
known to him, viz., if he sells the commodity in the village he can expect a 
certain price but if he goes to the weekly market and sells at a cooperative 
or Government shop he can get a higher price. If this is clearly understood, 
then any difference in prices offered to the tribal in the village by the kochia 
and in the market by the cooporation, in a way, will represent the service 
charges of the trader which the tribal is willing to pay for not taking the 
trouble of carrying the commodity to the market. This position is in clear 
contrast to the present situation where a guild of traders has monopoly in the 
area and the tribal has no option but to sell his goods at prices dictated by 
them. 

There are a number of other aspects which will also need to be kept in 
view while organising the purchase operations in these areas. As mentioned 
earlier, an average transaction is likely to be very small in size; an average 
tribal may be more interested in converting his ‘commodity-cash’ into ‘money- 
cash’ for making other purchases. This is particularly so in the case of women 
who are in a hurry to reach their homes and attend to their household chores. 
Therefore, satisfactory arrangements have to be made not only for the pur- 
chase of numerous commodities brought in small quantities by a very large 
number of persons, but the operations have to be so swift that all exchanges 
are finished well in time. If a tribal girl is required to wait for hours for handing 
in her commodity and getting cash, she may prefer to sell it at any price to the 
trader, purchase whatever she can and rush back to her home. These opera- 
tions, therefore, stand in clear contrast to normal marketing operations in 
bigger lots where the farmer may be willing to wait even for days in the 
hope for a higher price. But the smaller quantities should not belittle the 
importance of these operations. Bulk of the surplus in agricultural and minor 
forest produce of the tribal areas is brought to the market in small quantities 
only. The tribal, perhaps, instinctively makes the right choice here — since he 
cannot handle large amounts, he feels on surer ground only in smaller dealings. 

Successful operation will cast yet another responsibility on the admini- 
stration. in due course, the other traders may withdraw from the marketing of 
those commodities in which the state may directly deal. The petty traders 
operating in weekly markets acts as agents of bigger traders. Therefore, 
they may not come with ready cash or even with any clear understanding 
for purchase of any of these commodities. In this context, the administration 
can ill-afford any lapse in the purchase of those commodities in which it has 
entered the market as a matter of policy. If the administration fails to appear 
on any one day or appears' late in the day, the tribal may have to sell the 
commodity at throw-away price because the traders simply may have no ready 
cash or their stranglehold on the occasion may be complete. The situation 
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may be chaotic and the trader may make use of this ‘minor’ lapse to derive 
a wedge between the tribal and the administration. One single lapse may undo 
the entire earlier effort which may have helped in establishing a confidence 
relationship. 

So many schemes have been taken up in so many areas at so many points 
of time without caring to follow them up assiduously that even a scheme like 
marketing, which has the potential of changing the economy of the tribal, 
may be viewed by the tribal with suspicion or, at the best, as a transient 
phenomenon. The strong point of the trader is his lasting relationship for 
years and, in many cases, for generations. Both the tribal and the trader have 
known each other for long whereas the experience with administration is 
intermitant; it is impersonal and its quality depends on the chance-personality 
of a particular official. The new effort, therefore, is likely to have all the 
handicaps of not too pleasant a background; it is only in the long run that a 
real mutual confidence relationship can be built up. If within one season itself 
the dependability of the new system is not hundred per cent, it will be difficult 
for the tribal to be pursuaded to break his lasting relationship with the trader. 
Thus, in this programme by objectives, the central theme is purchase of the 
commodity in time, at a reasonable price, at specified spots, with predictable 
regularity and with at least some personal touch. This must be an unalterable 
matrix; everything else must get adjusted to the fulfilment of these specific 
tasks. 

There is another pitfall in government operations against which 
necessary caution will need to be exercised. Even when the price of a commo- 
dity is fixed, variation is allowed for its quality. The quality checks prescribed 
in the rules can be easily applied to big lots using sampling techniques. There- 
fore, sometimes the purchasing organizations for their convenience may 
insist on a minimum quantity in each lot for purchase, say, a truck load. Such 
a stipulation effectively excludes the smaller cultivator even in advanced 
areas. The bigger cultivator and the trader in these cases collects small quanti- 
ties from numerous cultivators and delivers it in prescribed lots at the purchase 
centres. In fact, such stipulations result in bringing down the quality of these 
commodities to the minimum acceptable levels. The trader himself may cause 
admixture if he finds that commodity which he has collected can bear it. 
He has all the time and resources for indulging in these misdeeds with 
impunity. He may try to pass on the commodities even below minimum 
standards. 

It may be pointed out here that meticulous quality check cannot be 
applied to the sjnall head loads brought by the tribals.If computation of price 
has to be made on a fine gradation of the quality, it can prove to be a big 
bottleneck and no operation in the tribal areas can succeed. Tt is also to be 
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noted that if it can be ensured that the middleman is not in the picture, the 
average tribal, who is not coming to the market for a commercial deal, will 
bring whatever he is producing. In fact, the tribal girl tries to bring the best 
quality commodity in the hope that she will get a better price. Therefore, 
rule-bound quality control is not necessary in these areas. The only important 
point is to eliminate the middleman who will always try to unload sub- 
standard commodities which he may purchase at much lower price. The 
intention here is not to make a plea for accepting anything which is brought 
by the tribal but a rough and ready system of gradation should be adopted for 
the large scale operations in these areas. The minimum price, which may be 
fixed, is generally likely to be quite high compared to what the tribal has been 
getting otherwise. Therefore, it will be good enough even if the tribal could be 
assured this price for his best quality. It will be better if two or, at the most, 
three gradations may be recognised for the purposes of pricing. The sub- 
standard things, which are obviously brought by the middle-men, should be 
rejected. Simple rules of thumb for gradation should be adopted if they have 
to be effective in a massive operation. 

ORGANISATION OF HIGFIER LEVEL OPERATIONS 

While operations at the base-level are central to the scheme of marketing 
and will need to be meticulously planned, a suitable support system at the 
secondary and higher levels is equally iinportant. The entire marketing system 
in a district or a small area like the Integrated Tribal Development Project, 
which is proposed to be covered by the operation, should be treated as one. 
A regular flow of cash from the apex to the weekly market and counter-flow 
of commodities from the weekly market to the apex is essential. Any inter- 
ruption in this flow at any of the numerous points in the long chain can cause 
dislocation with severe consequences. Even a small lapse in the regularity and 
clock-like functioning required of the system is also likely to result in loosen- 
ing of control and lack of accountability. Another important aspect of this 
operation is the involvement of a number of organisations. Its implications 
will need to be clearly appreciated. If each one of the participant organisations 
demands perfect compliance of its formal requirements before it is ready to 
take the next step, the cash flow commodity out-flow cycle can be disrupted 
at any time at the W'him and fancy of any one of the numerous functionaries. 
Theiefore, it is necessary to devise a well-knit system where each constituent 
is equally concerned about fuliilling the final goal. This may become easier if 
the operations beyond the weekly market transaction point are clearly spelt 
out. 

At the close of the market day, cash payments and commodity purchases 
must be fully reconciled. Since the number of transactions is very large, there 
is likelihood of a substantial increase of 1 to 2 per cent in the final weigliment 
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over the proforma purchase. This increase should be credited to a separate 
account, since otherwise it is likely to give rise to malpractices. 

The commodities purchased at a weekly market should be delivered to a 
central point without any delay, i.e,, within a day or two of the purchase, at 
the most. This is a ‘must’ to ensure that the actual purchase operations in the 
weekly markets are delinked from other supporting functions like storage and 
final disposal of the commodities. The re-imbursement of cash for the next 
market should be linked to the delivery of the commodities at a central depot 
and production of a voucher in token thereof. 

At the central delivery point the responsibilities should be clearly 
defined. The onus of taking the delivery within a stipulated time, say, within 
12 liours of the arrival of the commodities, should be on the central depot. 
On no account should the delivery be held up; in case of delay, commodities 
as declared by the primary unit should be deemed to have been delivered after 
the minimum stipulated time of its arrival at the delivery depot. If the central 
depot has any ohjections relating to quality, etc., they should be noted on 
the delivery memo. In th‘s case, it will be the duty of the central depot 
itself to keep the commodity received with reservations separately. The 
basic point is that the central depot should not be allowed to act as a 
stranglehold on the entire operations and there should be a smooth procedure 
according to which points of differences between twm parties should be remit- 
ted to another authority without any loss of time. Secondly, the primary unit 
must be relieved of its responsibility as quickly as possible and should be free 
to organise its operations for the next market day. 

Cash re-imbursement should be made on production of the delivery 
note making an allowance for the possible increase in the purchase at the next 
market. One of the bottlenecks in the small transactions can be the lack of 
notes and coins of the right denomination. It should also be the duty of the 
central authority to arrange for cash in appropriate denominations for the 
market. The responsibility of making available the cash must be squarely 
fixed on a central authority which must manage to make adequate advances 
in time. Any lapse on this point should be brought to the notice of the chief 
officer-in-charge of marketing operations. 

The arrangements for the final disposal of the commodities should be 
made in advance for the whole s*easou. The commodities delivered at the 
central depot should be delivered to the final processing units or a trading 
organisation, like the Food Corporation of India, with whom the arrange- 
ments may have been made. In fact these organisations should be associated 
at the central depot level itself so that there is no problem subsequently of 
quality, weighment, etc. 
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it will be necessary that the counter-flow of money begins after hypothe- 
cation of the goods purchased with the banks or after delivery to other organi- 
zation like the F.C.L without any delay whatsoever. Any time-lag may prove 
to be a severe bottleneck to local administration in providing ready cash 
for the weekly operations. As far as possible, the facilities for hypothecation 
should be locally arranged so that there are no delays arising from transmis- 
sion of papers and communication of sanctions. 

In many of these operations large amounts of cash may be required to 
be handled by low paid officials. If strict rules as prescribed for handling 
government cash are observed, this itself may become a severe bottleneck. 
Handling large amounts is a part of normal business activity. It is necessary 
that the risk of handling cash is under-written but severe and prompt penalties 
should be provided for any misuse of this facility. 

The management of cash out-flow and commodity in-fiow should be the 
responsibility of two separate organisations. In such an arrangement, it will 
be possible to check and counter-check the correct picture of the two sides 
at any given time. If allowance is made for cash and commodities in the ‘pipe 
line’, which will be equal to the average turn-over of a week or so, the two 
sides must always roughly balance. 

It is preferable to reduce direct handling of cash to the minimum. Thus, 
even the re-imbursement of cash for weekly markets should be, as far as 
possible, through cheques so that the entire account is maintained by the net- 
work of banking institutions in the areas. This will help in keeping the cash 
flow and cash account as two distinct sides of the transaction. 

The seed-money and the total working capital for the entire marketing 
operation will have to be specially worked out keeping in view the longer 
leads, slower remittances and weekly turn-over. This stands in contrast to the 
operations in agricultural manciies where the turn-over is daily and the 
commodities purchased can be hypothecated on the very second day, thus, 
needing cash support for a very limited period. In the absence of modern 
godowning facilities, w'here loose grains and other commodities can be 
stored, in the tribal areas, storage itself costs a substantial amount, may be, 
2 lo 3 per cent of the price of the commodity. The transportation charges, as 
also the handling charges, are substantial. Therefore, the norms of the advanc- 
ed areas for fixing limits for clean advances, working capital, etc., are in- 
applicable in the tribal regions. The seed-money required for covering 
the numerous special items and for enabling a longer carry-over of the stocks 
because of the logistics of the tribal situation may be of the order of 25 to 30 
per cent, it will, therefore, be necessary that hypothecation conditions are 
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made more liberal for the tribal areas, say, 95 per cent against general norm 
of 80 per cent. 

It will be necessary for the central organization to have a running 
account of in-flows and out-flows at various points on a daily basis. The 
system must be so devised that any mistake at any point gets reported almost 
instantaneously so that correctives can be applied without any time-lag. 
The risks involved in such a big operation spread over a large area can be 
minimised in this way and brought within the tolerance limits of a normal 
trade operation. 

TERMINATING ADVANCE SALES 

Any description of marketing operations in a tribal area will be in- 
complete without note being taken of the credit needs of the tribal. As already 
pointed out, a sizable part of the commodities brought in bigger lots to the 
tribal markets represents mere delivery of commodities already purchased. 
The price paid for these commodities is generally very low. The advance sales 
at depressed prices are covered by the central legislation on bonded labour 
under which any advance transaction of the ‘fruits of labour’ at a depressed 
price is a penal offence. While the question of alternative arrangements for 
providing credit needs fuller consideration separately, here the vicious circle 
of low price advance sales and ineffective marketing operations has to be 
understood and cut at a crucial point. It will be useful if the new provisions 
under the Central legislation on bonded labour are widely publicised and it is 
made known that all advance sales have become null and void and now attract 
severe penalties. It has, however, to be noted that an average tribal will not 
accept such a declaration as fulfilment of his promise unless the trader is 
actually paid back the cash. Therefore, a concerted drive in the first year at 
least will be necessary to pursuade the tribal to bring all his produce to the 
weekly market for sale at remunerative price. Simultaneously, the money- 
lender has to be forced to accept back his advances at par. This will be the 
first major operation to loosen the stranglehold of the money-lender-trader 
on the tribal economy. 

‘Linking’ of cooperative credit and marketing is another aspect which 
will need some detailed consideration. In the first instance, linking should not 
be applied mechanically nor should it be forced on the tribal. It has to be 
appreciated that in most cases, the tribal may be interested in the present cash 
value of the commodity because he cannot calculate his profit and loss meti- 
cuiously. If he brings the commodity to the market because he needs money 
for a specific purpose and in the market he finds that because he has to repay 
certain old debts from the sale proceeds of the commodity brought on that 
particular day itself, he may be left with no cash to satisfy his immediate 
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need. This may force him to divcert the sale to other points so that he may 
get ready cash which he requires. He may lose in price to the extent of 25 
per cent to 50 per cent in this process. Tt is, thus, necessary that marketing in 
tribal areas is taken primarily as an operation aimed at to giving adequate 
return to the tribal. This objective should not be allowed to be blurred 
by any other consideration whatsoever. The co-operative debt is to be repaid, 
but it should not be at the cost of forcing the tribal to divert his produce 
to be sold at a lower price. 

The first basic premise in relation to the tribal situation is the acceptance 
of the fact that if a tribal has money he will be the first person to repay his 
debts. Therefore, for the purposes of ‘linking’ marketing with repayment of 
cooperative debt, certain inducements, like a premium on the price, should be 
given rather than taking resource to 'coercive' methods. It must be remember- 
ed that petty bureaucracy tries to make good for its lapses in communication, 
pursuasion and extension as a part of its normal duty and attempts to fulfil 
obligation by trying to operate at a crucial point in a formal w'ay and giving 
the worst twist to the numerous procedural points. This creates bad taste 
and alienates the tribal from the state sponsored operations. In contrast, 
the money lender operates in a subtle fashion and exploits him without even 
giving him an impression that he is being exploited. Therefore, coercion 
or compulsion in any form, whether in respect of sale or purchase, must be 
.scrupulously avoided, no matter how weighty may be the other considerations. 

PLANNING FOR MARKETING— A POSSIBLE FRAME 

It is thus clear that marketing operations in a tribal area should be 
preceded by meticulous planning in terms of organizations, manpower 
resources, financial requirements and other supporting services. The following 
steps will be called for in the light of discussions of various facets of these 
operations in this paper : 

(/) Identification of the commodities (both agricultural produce and 
minor forest produce), in which minimum prices will be assured as a part of 
marketing operations in the tribal areas. 

(//) Location of market centres and other points, where such market 
centres do not exist, where the minimum prices will be enforced. 

(Hi) Wide publicity of the decision (not through the press because it 
does not touch the tribal population) through hand bills prepared in local 
dialects of the region. They may be distributed widely in the weekly markets 
and should also be publicised in all the villages through functionaries of major 
departments including Revenue, Forest, Education, Agriculture and 
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Cooperation. The rates should be converted in terras of the prevalent 
local measures as well in approximate terms. 

(iv) Identification of the organisations which can take part in the 
marketing operation. These may include the large-sized multi-purpose socie- 
ties, primary societies and any other cooperative institution having a satis- 
factory record of work. Each market point should be the responsibility of 
only one organisation. All the residual points should be the responsibility of 
the administration as a whole for which suitable arrangements should be 
made. 

(r) Identification of storage points including godowns and other 
available public buildings in respect of each purchase point for temporary 
storage not exceeding a few days at a time. Where such storage points are not 
available, alternative arrangements should be clearly spelt out. 

(vi) Fixing the central delivery point for all the primary purchase 
centres keeping in view the problem of transportation, accessibility, etc. 

{ vii) Categorisation of purchase centres according to the likely weekly 
turn-over into 3 or 4 grades. 

(viii) Working out the requirement of senior officers for over-seeing 
the entire purchase operations, keeping in view the total number of market 
centres and the likely size of the transactions. The bigger markets should be 
the responsibility of senior officers while the smaller markets should be 
responsibility of junior officers. Each market should unequivocally be in the 
charge of an officer who will be responsible for all aspects of marketing. The 
local administration may draw upon, firstly, the developmental departments 
and, in the case of markets located in the forest areas, on the forest depart- 
ments, failing which, on the normal revenue administration. 

(ix) Fixation of cash delivery points keeping in view the network of 
branches of cooperative banks and other commercial banks. A neat system of 
cash delivery arrangement has to be ensured. 

(.v) Working out the arrangements for the transportation from the 
market centre to the delivery point and from tlie delivery point for (he final 
disposal point. 

ixi) luxation of the rates of transportation in advance, keeping in 
view the mode of transport, viz., as head loads, on bullock carts, or on trucks. 
Incidental charges like crossing a stream in boat, etc., also should be fully 
taken into account. 
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(xii) Evolving a system of daily reporting from different markets to 
the regional points and to the final control point in the district. A senior officer 
should over-see the entire flow of cash and commodities throughout the 
area. 


(xni) Grading in terras of quality of various commodities in broad 
terms and hxing rough and ready methods for gradation. 

(xiv) Preparation of ready recknors. The ready recknors may be print- 
ed and supplied in good numbers so that calculations are made quickly and 
transactions are facilitated. 

(xv) Assigning duties for supporting services, viz., vveiglimeiit, 
payment, account, etc., to local governmental functionaries belonging to 
different departments including teachers, gram sevaks, samiti sevaks, patwari, 
forest guards, etc. The regulatory administration should be responsible for 
ensuring that no transaction takes place outside the market area. If neces- 
sary, a regulation in this regard may be framed. 

(xvi) A system of surprise check of markets by senior officers in the 
district including the project officer and the Collector himself. The inspec- 
tions should be unpredictable and unscheduled so that every market centre 
should be in a state of expectancy for a surprise check at every point 
of time. 

(xvii) Clear demarcation of responsibility for the central marketing 
function and supporting functions. The central function of marketing should 
be preferably the responsibility of a cooperative society. The manager of 
the cooperative may be a lower level functionary in comparison to the officer- 
in-charge and other inspecting officers. It, however, must be ensured that this 
central functionary is not ordered about by the senior officers which is likely 
to create confusion. He should be treated as the ‘master of the scene’ and 
everyone else should concern himself to helping him in sorting out any prob- 
lem which he may find in these operations. 

{xviii) Clear-cut arrangements for delivery of commodities beyond the 
delivery points to the processing units or higher level marketing organizations. 
There should be no time lag in the delivery and the payment of money. 

(.v/.v) Advance ai’rangement for seed-money and working capital. Tlie 
requirement of seed-money at different points of time, hypothecation limits, 
etc., should be worked out for which necessary commitment must come from 
the varioii-s organizations. 
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(a'.v) Clear responsibility for delivery of commodities, payment ol 
cash, etc. 

(.\'.v/‘) Setting up a district level committee for overseeing I he marketing 
operations and sorting out the problems on a day-to-day basis. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that marketing operations arc central 
to the tribal economy in the earlier phases of its development. Therefore, 
they must be accorded the highest priority in any scheme of things. Every 
organisation participating in this operation should have the clear responsibi- 
lity of facilitating the final task of ensuring a remunerative price to the tribal. 
On no count should any organisation be allowed to obstruct the smooth 
flows of cash and commodities. Success in marketing is a matter of building 
up faith amongst the tribal communities about the determination of the state 
to ensure fair play. Once the initial hurdles are overcome and the tribal begins 
to appreciate the benefit which may accrue to him, it can be reasonably 
expected that he will respond and develop the same bond with the coopera- 
tive and other administrative organisations in the area as he has developed 
with the trader-money-lender over a long period. 




“So Mr. Nugent (Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Agri- 
culture) wanted a report. He asked Mr. Pyne (Assistant Secretary, 
Ministry of Agriculture), who asked Mr. Smith (Secretary of the Land 
Commission), who asked Mr. Hole (Provincial Land Commissioner 
at Bristol), who asked Mr. Lofthou.se (District Land Commissioner 
at Taunton). At that point, it might be supposed, there would haNe 
been action. So indeed, there would have been but for the unfortunate 
fact that Mr. Lofthouse, when he received the request on July 17, 
was about to go on holiday. Mr. Lofthouse deputed the work to 
Mr. Brown, his assistant working at Taunton....” 

R. Douglas Brown 

{In The Battle of Crichel Down (1955), p. 44. 

Quoted in The Riding Servants by E. Strauss) 



SALIENT FEATURES OF TRIBAL ADMINISTRATION 

IN THE STATES 
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W ITH the advent of the Fifth Five Year Plan, tribal development has risen 
to the most advanced phase of its momentum and growth. It may be 
rightly called an auspicious beginning of the period of Renaissance in the 
liberation of tribal communities from customary bondage, indebtedness and 
ignorance. Never before in the history of India has such a massive effort 
been made for the uplift of tribal communities. The Union Government has 
given the highest priority to tribal development in the country’s programme of 
socio-economic reconstruction. It is e.xpected that in 1976-77, the investment 
iji tribal areas in the direction of all round development through sub-plan 
proposals would amount to Rs. 200 crores of which Rs. 150 crores will come 
from the State plans. And, during the entire period of the Fifth Plan, there 
will be a total investment of Rs. 1,500 crores in the State sub-plans.^ One 
of the stumbling blocks in the development of the tribal communities in India, 
however, has been the difficulty of State Governments in evolving viable 
administrative structures and procedures to cater to the needs of the tribals. 
In this paper an attempt is made to discuss some aspects of tribal development 
administration in a few States in the task of formulation, implementation 
and monitoring of sub-plans construed to do away with all forms of exploita- 
tion. 

TRIBAL SUB-PLAN—A TOTAL EFFORT 

It may be mentioned that a sub-plan is a tribal plan within the total 
five year plan of a State. The sub-plan allocation as well as the Central aid 
for tribal development in any form is not at all transferable. In fact, a tribal 
sub-plan is a total effort at allround growth of the tribals, and has four 
main resources to help implement the programmes. These are: (/) State plan 
sector outlay, (//) efforts of Central Ministries, {id) institutional finance, and 
(/)’) special assistance of Union Government. For the purpose of preparing 
integrated, tribal development projects, sub-plans have been completed for 
the areas of liigh concentration of tribals in many States. The basic object 
of the sub-plan is to narrow the gap between the backwardness of the tribal 
areas, and the ecoiiomicaliy and socially developed areas, with the view to 


■Yojana, Vol. 20, No. 6, 1976, p. 39. 
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iniprove the quality of life of these long depressed people. Here, it is impor- 
tant first to prevent the exploitation of the tribals by money-lenders and 
traders through indebtedness and consequent debt-bondage, real or fictitious. 
The Presidential Ordinance after the declaration of Emergency in June 1975, 
has already taken care of this problem by preventing the resiimption of the 
old debts and debt-bondage of the scheduled tribes and castes in the country. ~ 
Secondly, it is necessary to introduce well integrated credit-cum-marketing 
services with a free flow of inputs in agriculture, housing, etc., and also the 
educational programmes for the development of human infrastructure. It is 
equally important to ensure the supply of consumer goods for the daily 
use of the tribals without being exploited by the traders. These efforts are 
directed to support state efforts in the prevention of land alienation, bonded 
labour, etc., and, positively, in the retention and restoration of tribal land by 
tribals themselves. It should be noted in this context that early in August 
1976, the Union Government sent a directive to the States asking them to 
reorganise their credit and marketing structures in tribal areas. The States 
have agreed to have large sized multi-purpose cooperative societies to 
provide different kinds of production and consumption credits to the tribals. 
Some States have already formed such societies, vU., Orissa 48, Maharashtra 8, 
Gujarat 2, and Andhra Pradesh 47. The Centre has also asked the States to 
make schemes to purchase agricultural and minor forest produce from the 
tribals at reasonable rates to prevent exploitation. ^ 

Besides these two protective measures, so to say, there are three amelio- 
rative measures identified in the broader context of economic development, 
qualitative support and institutional foundation which call for special 
attention. The third major object, therefore, will be to provide credit for 
productive purposes which include improvement in piggery, horticulture, 
animal husbandly, cottage industry, irrigation, forestry, etc. Fourthly, there is 
the need to upgrade the quality of the supportive infrastructures such as legal, 
institutional, communicational and health services. Fifth, and most impor- 
tant, is the need of improving organisational capabilities of the tribal councils 
and panchayats, both indigenous and statutoiy, and other organisations 
connected with the sectoral development of tribal communities. 

THREE BROAD CATEGORIES OF .STATES 

In retrospect, the present great efforts were preceded by special Multi- 
purpose Community Development Tribal Blocks, about 509, in various States. 

-Tl-tis is the first time that tlie executive authority of the Union Government in favour of 
tribal emrmcipation has been invoked by a Presidential Ordinance under the directive priiici- 
ples of the states. It is a clear departure from the pre-emcrgency pessimistic outlook on 
uncertain tribal policy frame at national level expressed in the Basic Policy Payers, Pol If, 
on Tribal Devchpnient in the Fifth Plan, p. 24, Ministiy of I-Iome Affairs, New Delhi. 

'^'The Sunday Statesman, August 8, 1976, p. 1, 
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But because of the unforeseen difficulties of the uneconomic and larger spatial 
size of the blocks, inadvertent introduction of rigidity in the sectoral prog- 
rammes, heavy reliance on Central tribal assistance and neglect of areas with 
50 per cent tribal population, it was decided to change the whole strategy. 
There were also certain administrative drawbacks in the States with large or 
scattered tribal populations. The reorganised programme now consists of 
three broad categories of plans for States and Union Territories. The first 
category consists of States with more than 50 per cent tribal population, and 
these need not have sub-plans as the State plans themselves are, in a practical 
sense, meant for tribal development itself. These tribal States are Meghalaya, 
Mizoram, Nagaland, Ariinachal Pradesh, Dadra and Nagar Haweli, Laksha- 
dweep, Minicoy and Andaman Islands. The second group consists of States 
having pockets of tribal concentration, viz., Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Maharashtra, Manipur, Orissa, Rajasthan and 
Tripura (the area of the erstwhile state of Assam is covered by the provisions 
of the Sixth Schedule of the Constitution). The third category is of tribal 
people found scattered in the States such as Kerala, Mysore, Tamil Nadu, 
Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Goa, Daman and Diu. 

The strategy of the Fifth Plan to give a special place to tribal sub-plans 
in the State plans, called for Presidential action in order to declare all areas 
with more than 50 per cent tribal concentration as ‘scheduled’, in addition to 
the existing scheduled areas. While these have been delineated in various 
States and Union Territories, it was essential to approach the Parliament to 
approve the Bill to amend the Fifth Schedule of the Constitution to empower 
the President to increase the extent of scheduled areas in a State. This Bill, 
piloted in Lok Sabha by Shri Om Mehta, Minister of State for Home Affairs, 
was passed on September 2, 1976 and it was approved on the next day by 
the Rajya Sabha. The Bill has now become an Act which proposes to remove 
scheduled area restrictions. With this, if a certain scheduled caste or tribe is 
treated as scheduled in one area, it will be taken as such in the whole State. 
The Bill has the provision also to empower the census authority to re-estimate 
the population of scheduled castes and tribes in a State, and the Election 
Commissioner to re-allocate reserved contituencies. The number of seats 
in Lok Sabha and State Assemblies may have to be increased accordingly. 
Thi.s will help the State Governments in preparing need-based special 
programmes for each integrated tribal development project, and, there- 
by, help remove the anomalous situation in a State where some tribal 
areas arc left outside the purview of the Fifth Schedule. It will now be 
possible for the States to cover the entire sub-plan area of tribal concentration 
for effective simultaneous action throughout the Fifth Plan and even in subse- 
quent years until the constitutional provision of the Fifth Schedule is abrogat- 
ed. It may be added that the existing scheduled areas cover about 2.42 lakh 
sq. km, having a tribal population of about 16.0 million or about 44 per cent 
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of the total tribal population. The sub-plans would, however, embrace all 
tribal majority areas and would cover about 3.9 lakh sq. km. and a tribal 
population of about 25.0 million.-^ 

It is evident that the tribal problems of reducing inequality with other 
areas, identified earlier in this paper, do not apply in principle to the tribals 
in the first category of States listed in the previous para. But they have, no 
doubt, partial or full relevance to the tribals in the second and third categories 
of States mentioned above. However, it is difficult to say as to what extent the 
tribals of the latter two categories suffer on account of exploitation through 
debt, land alienation, inaccessibility to minor forest produce, etc. Taking 
tribal groups severally, it may be said that some tribals face these problems 
more acutely than others in the same or neighbouring States. In any case, the 
strategy of sub-plan drawn from their own total plan outlay by a State refers 
to areas of concentration as envisaged by the Shilu Ao Study Team on plan 
projects for tribals appointed by the Planning Commission. It seems that asub- 
plan at the macro-level refers not only to the strategy of effective implemen- 
tation of tribal development efforts but also to the allocation of resources. At 
the meso-level the basic unit will be taken as a taluk/tehsil (which is a revenue 
unit lower than a district). The meso-level unit may comprise of a number of 
micro-level T.D. Block units. The sub-plan project areas thus may refer to 
tehsils and their Blocks having more than 50 per cent concentration of tribal 
population. The planning functions at macro-level may pertain to overall 
planning, rural electrification, irrigation projects, arterial roads, cooperatives 
and processing industries, but some of the latter planning functions may be 
taken care of in relatively small measures at the meso-level also. The planning 
functions at micro-level of the Block comprise of education, social services, 
minimum needs programme, minor irrigation, agricultural extension and 
household industries. In parts of a State having tribal concentration, one may 
also find some areas of dispersal in which the smallest administrative unit for 
tribal development may be a tehsil or Block depending on the size of 
tribal population in such areas. 

THE EXISTING TRIBAL ADMINISTRATIVE PATTERN 

We will now review the existing administrative situation in certain Slates 
and in the end discuss the broad principles and the conceptual frame for tribal 
administration at the State level. As is well known, the two main areas of 
general administrative concern are : (/) regulatory or instrumental, and (//) 
developmental or substantive. Both these areas of concern impinge on person- 
nel policies and administrative structures. To begin with, we furnish some 


^The Hindustan Times, August 31, 1976, p. 1., and Indian Express, Septenubcr 4, 1976, 
p. 4. 
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iliustrations on the personnel policies in tribal areas and later throw light on 
some structural aspects of tribal administration in the States. s 

In Andhra Pradesh, there has been dearth of personnel to work 
at higher levels of administration. People on the verge of retirement or on 
punishment were posted in tribal areas. This led to slackness in selecting the 
right kind of persons to work in tribal areas for a long period of time. There 
were also cases of lack of coordination among the appointing authorities, 
and as a result, two persons would be posted at the same place, leading 
to delayed posting of just one incumbent. At the lower level, the Village 
Level Workers (VLWs) who worked for 15 to 20 years were not given 
opportunities for career development and this resulted in frustration. VLWs., 
deputed from other departments were, however, better placed since they 
could go back to their parent departments. Some functionaries were reported 
to have developed power politics and vested interests through their own 
men who exploited the tribals. The State has now directed its administrative 
machinery to make panels of BDOs, etc., in favour of selection rather than 
recruitment of personnel in tribal areas. In Gujarat, it is proposed to have a 
State level separate Development Commissioner (Tribal) followed by 
Deputy Development Commissioners, who were formerly called DDOs 
(District Development Officers) in charge of district panchayat office. And 
the post of Social Welfare Officer Class II will be upgraded to that of Class 1 
to give adequate assistance to the latter. The posts of VLW and Talati 
(village revenue officer) are proposed to be merged to make them more effec- 
tive at micro-level and to avoid unwilling persons from entering tribal admini- 
stration. In Uttar Pradesh, there are only five scheduled tribes but it is likely 
that 12 more may be added to the list. Under this situation there are no Tribal 
Development Blocks in the State; instead, a programme of Special Area 
Projects, located at Dehra Doon and Nainital, takes care of tribal develop- 
ment in these regions. This work is looked after by four project officers drawn 
from the cadre of District Harijan Welfare Officers. 

In Tamil Nadu also there is no large tribal concentration, and since the 
magnitude of the tribal problem is marginal, there was no need of any special 
administrative set-up for the tribals. The State is confident of finding suitable 
personnel for intensive tribal development work. In Orissa, it has been propos- 
ed to assign the responsibility of Intensive Tribal Development Projects to the 
Sub-Divisional Officers at taluk levels. They will be designated as Project 


“These illustrations arc derived from syndicate discussions in the First Tribal Developmeirt 
Administration Course organized by the IIPA in early 1975, for which I was invited to 
prepare the leaching kit consisting of reading material and classified and annoted select 
bibliograpliy. I have discussed therein a brief history of tribal policy in India, and related 
administrative problems from the times of colonial rule until the end of the Fourtli Plan* 
in my paper entitled The Evolution of National Policy for Tribal Development. 
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Officers. This scheme of reorganisation of tribal administration is only an 
attempt to fit new tribal development programmes into the existing maclii- 
nery which may not be suitable to handle the special problems in different 
tribal areas in the State. In Madhya Pradesh, the existing administrative 
arrangement of working on the pattern of Tribal Development Blocks is 
proposed to be continued with minor alterations. However, one important 
change in tribal development administration refers to the creation of a 
separate cadre of teachers to be recruited by the Tribal Welfare Department. 
In Manipur, the Government selects officers from various State departments 
to work in tribal areas. Most of these officers, deputed from other depart- 
ments, are neither properly trained for tribal welfare work nor are they 
sympathetic and willing workers in favour of tribal amelioration. 

Decentralization of tribal administration in tune with the Panchayati 
Raj organisations, has disillusioned many a State by its deleterious effect on 
tribal welfare. Having realised this major drawback through the observations 
of the Commissioner of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, and other 
direct and indirect sources of information, many State Governments have 
decided to keep the implementation of the tribal sub-plan out of the purview 
and administrative structure of the Panchayati Raj institutions. In the State 
of Maharashtra, for instance, the administrative machinery for sub-plan 
provides for two Tribal Development Commissioners for two different areas 
of tribal concentration. They will implement the tribal sub-plans in their 
respective areas keeping it outside the scope of Panchayati Raj in.stitution.s. 
The State proposes to have a district-level advisory committee to guide 
the implementation and monitoring of tribal development programmes. 
However, the Commissioner will be responsible to the State Planning Board 
and he will have technical officers, such as the Chief Engineer, Accounts 
Officer, Health Officer and Educational Officer to advise him on the special 
subjects. At the Zilla Parishad level, however, the tribal development will be 
looked after (as an additional responsibility) by the Chief Executive Officer 
who will be directly responsible for this work to the State Tribal Develop- 
raeiit Commissioner. Besides, the B.D.O. and the Block staff will work 
under the Tribal Development Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner, 
while the Block Panchayat Samiti will be an advisory body at the lower level 
of implementing the programmes. The Gujarat pattern mentioned earlier 
has been a modification of the Maharashtra pattern. 

DEVELOPMENTAL WORKERS FROM TEIE TRIBES 

The development of tribal workers for their own uplift constitutes 
the substantive part of the whole programme in the Fifth Plan. In terms of 
personnel policies, the crucial problem faced by all the State Governments 
has been the recruitment of tribals themselves for taking up various positions 
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in tribal administration. The supply position is very poor due to the dearth of 
suitable tribals for tribal work; and wherever they are recruited, their chances 
of promotion are meagre due to the high educational and efficiency criteria 
for selection. For instance, in Andhra Pradesh, in the Girijan Cooperative 
Corporation, there were 6o per cent tribal employees out of a total of 800 
personnel. But they occupied the lower positions of peons, salesmen, etc., 
as most of them were under-matriculates. However, it was thought useful to 
recruit more of VLWs from tribals even by relaxing the qualification require- 
ments. On the whole, it seems that the strategy of tribal development admini- 
stration in the States may vary considerably from State to State. But the 
general approach has to be the same, as it calls for an all round change in 
the life of the tribals. The local administrative machinery which was mainly 
regulatory is being geared to the philosophy and method of area development 
and management which basically aims at the development of physical and 
human infrastructures. This can be achieved by borrowing the services of 
knowledgeable people such as entrepreneurs, contractors, technicians, 
engineers, educationists, etc. They have to function as catalysts and not as 
exploiters of the innocent tribal in the long run. Unless the State adminis- 
trative machinery looks into these problems carefully, the schemes of tribal 
amelioration may turn out to be tentacles of tribal exploitation. It is 
imperative, therefore, that a sound educational infrastructure is built up for 
training the officers working in tribal areas. 

TRIBAL PERSONNEL TRATNING—A CRUCIAL POINT 

The suggestions by the participants in the First Tribal Development 
Administration Course at the IIPA in 1975 on this subject are worthy of 
mention. They suggested a four-tier system of training the personnel who 
may have to work in the areas of tribal concentration. This system consists 
of ; (/) a national level training institute for policy makers and formulators of 
sub-plans, (») a macro-level State training programme for senior personnel 
who have to supervise and monitor the implementation of the programme, 
(///) a meso-level training for Block Development Officers, Extension Officers 
etc., who are directly in charge of implementing policies and programmes, 
and (iv) a micro-level training for VLWs including village revenue officers, 
etc. Notwithstanding the institutional arrangements for the improvement of 
the working methods and skills of tribal officers, it should be borne in mind 
that the most important questions in the environmental context are those of 
evolving a suitable personnel system, ft will be most appropriate to summarise 
the views of Dr. B.D. Sharma on this subject in a thought-provoking analysis 
in one of his recent papers.^ The uniform personnel system performing 


'‘^“Environmental Context and the Personnel System: its Iiiiplications for Tribal Areas”, 
B.D. Sharma, Indian Journal of Public Administration^ Vot. 22, No. 1, 1976, pp. 45-47, 
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regulatory but passive role in development, needs to be geared to function 
as an active catalytic agent, A developmental administration must have 
interlocking arrangements for a new and diversified institutional system right 
from the appex national-level to grassroot village-level. For the extremely 
backward tribal areas, there is the need to have a less specialised and more 
integrated system of administration. 

Tn the document prepared by the Ministry of Home Affairs, Govern- 
ment of India on Preparation of Tribal Development Projects, it is re- 
commended to create a one line administration in which there could be '‘one 
head at the project level for various engineering branches like roads, bridges, 
buildings, irrigation, public health engineering, etc,”^ Commenting on this, 
Dr. J.S. Mathur has said that this may be a practical proposition in Arunachal 
Pradesh where the administrative problems are not so complex. But the 
Community Development Block experience in other parts showed bottle- 
necks primarily due to “lack of commonality of goals within Government 
departments as well as voluntary agencies,”^ Elaborating on this subject 
Dr. B.K. Roy Burman says: “There is a point of view that an agency that 
ensures quick decision-making is the most efficient one. From this point of 
view, single-line administration has been advocated in respect of tribal 
areas. There is, however, a difference between operational efficiency and func- 
tional efficiency . . . overemphasis on operational efficiency will only streng- 
then the bureaucratic culture and delay the mobilization of the politico-social 
forces leading towards participant development.”^ 

Taking an overall view, Dr. Sharma rightly calls for “some 
changes in the basic concept of the system as also its inner dyna- 
mics.”^® The uniform personnel system at State level tribal administra- 
tion will have to be replaced by the principle of regional particularism. 
The mono-personnel system covering the tribal and non-tribal advanc- 
ed areas should be suitably modified. It should be noted that for some 
time to come, relationships of the administrative system and the tribal 
community will bear a feudal character, which could be slowly reduced and 
eliminated by inducting a larger number of trained persons from the local 
community. The non-tribal officers should be selected on the basis of their 
genuine sympathy for weaker sections and should be given monetary and 
promotional incentives to compensate the hardships which may be endured 
by them and their family members. 


"See Perspectives on Tribal Development and Administration, papers and proceedings of 
the workshop held at NICD, Hyderabad, 1975, p. 248. 

^Ibid., p. 169. 

'•^Ibid., p. 60. 

^kSharma, op. cit., p. 46. 
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In the end it may be added that every officer in the tribal area may be 
asked to work as a public leader, inspiring and guiding the tribal people for 
progress in all walks of life with the highest emphasis on economic uplift. 
He should correspondingly have the ability and aptitude to initiate, organise 
and guide social reform movements among the tribals through voluntary 
social workers. It is perhaps in the genius of the tribal communities to exert 
their will to survive and progress through social movements rather than wdth 
the helpless acceptance of administrative measures devised by the non-tribals. 
The administrative leadership, in organizing social movements, should 
concentrate, first, on the economic emancipation of the tribes, rather 
than political or religious, as strongly advocated by Dr, Surjit Sinha in the 
following recommendation. ‘‘Assuming that the hitherto isolated tribe 
should be fully integrated with Indian national polity and the mainstream of 
the emerging national culture, it may be proposed that economic opportuni- 
ties made available to these areas should be a little ahead of the political 
opportunities and, as far as possible, the economic opportunities must 
permeate a broad base of the population instead of being limited to an elite 
group.”” 




'^^Trihcil Situation in India, Ed. K. Suresh Singh, Indian Institute of Advanced Study, 
Simla, W2, p. 421. Reference should also be made to the valuable contributions here on the 
subject by L.K. Mahapatra, Phillip Ekka, Jyoti Sen, and L.P. Vidyarthi, (Presently 
President of the International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnoloaical Sciences), 
pp. 399-502. 
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E Indian Constitution has laid down the right to work, along with the right 
'®- to education and to public assistance in cases of unemployment, old age, 
sickness and disablement and in other cases of undeserved want, as a directive 
principle of State policy (Article 41). But the right to woric, as the other above 
jnentioned rights, are to be implemented by the State “within the limits of its 
economic capacity and development”.^ The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 
1948, the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1923, the Bonus Schemes Act, 1948, and other similar enactments 
have provided for health, provident fund and other facilities for the industrial 
workers.’ The right to work or employment for the mass of population is, 
however, a distant goal to be still secured and attained by the Indian State. ^ 

On this background the Employment Guarantee Scheme of the Maha- 
rashtra State marks a distinct advance in the country’s progress towards a 
social welfare State. 

EMPLOYMENT SCHEMES IN THE PAST 

Rural works programmes have been a Idature of the five year plans. 


^Prof. K.T. Shall had pressed for the guarantee of work or employment while the Indian 
Constitution was being framed. B. Shiva Rao (ed.), The Framing of ImlMs Constitution 
Select Documents, Vol. It, New Delhi, the Indian Institute of Public Administration, 1967, 
pp. 53, 196-8. Prof. Shah was, however, keen to couple the right to work with the duty to 
work. B.N. Rail’s note and the report of the Constituent Assembly’s Sub-Committee on 
Fundamental Rights which mentioned the right to work as a directive of State policy formed 
the basis of the final provision in the Constitution. Ibid., pp, 34, 175-6. 

“D.D. Basu, Commentary on the Constitution of India, Vol. II, 4th cd., Calcutta, Sarkai' 
and Sons, 1962, p. 314; K.C. yiei.rkm\d2Lxn, Directive Principles of the Indian Conslitntion, 
Bombay, Allied, 1966, pp. 274-6. 

®Thc Weimar Constitution (1919) provided for the conservation of the capacity to \vu; k 
through social insurance. The French (1946 and 1958) and the Soviet (1936) Con‘;iilu!ion 
have marked a progress in incorporating an obligatory guarantee of employment. Thu Iri-ii 
Constitution (1936) and the Burmese Constitution (1948) prescribe a directive hr ihib ivsiu'ci 
like the Indian Constitution; D.D. Basu, op.cit., p. 313, K.C. Markanckmi, op. cit., p. 179. 
The Weimar and the French Constitutions, the Soviet Constitution, and the Biirme-,e and the 
Indian Constitutions, in these respects, reflect the different stages of economic dcvciopmeni 
and political ideologies. 
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But the main difference between these programmes and the Employment 
Guarantee Scheme of Maharashtra is the element of employment 
guarantee to the rural poor from the marginal cultivator and the non-culti- 
vating rural wage-earner classes which was absent in the rural works pro- 
grammes. The need for the employment guarantee for these sections of the 
population is felt because the existing programmes like the SFDA (Small 
Farmers Development Agency), the MFALP (Marginal Farmers and Agri- 
cultural Labourers Programme) and the DPAP (Drought Prone Area Pro- 
gramme) have not covered large sections of the marginal farmers and the agri- 
cultural labourers, especially during off-season and in uncultivable and 
inaccessible tracts. 

The Third Five Year Plan, for the first time, provided for a Rural Works 
Programme per se. Against the tentative outlay of Rs. 150 crores over the 
five years of the Third Plan, only Rs. 19 crores were made available for the 
programme out of which Rs. 8 crores were actually spent. In comparison with 
the target of 2.5 million persons to be provided work of 100 days in a year, 
only 400,000 persons could be employed in the Programme.'^ The main 
reasons for the shortfall in the achievement of the Third Plan in this respect 
were, inter alia, defective planning, incorrect estimates of the available and the 
required material and technical personnel, weak organisation and inadequate 
appraisal of the needs of the areas.^ 

The Draft outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan (August, 1966) had also 
appreciated the need for “undertaking special programmes for public works 
and small rural works which provide employment to large numbers of persons, 
particularly during the slack agricultural seasons”.^ The final Fourth Plan, 
however, did not specifically include a rural works programme, ^ relying on the 
potentiality of the programmes like those for the small farmers and famine- 
stricken areas to relieve the mounting problem of rural unemployment for 
about 16 million persons.® The Rural Works Programme, therefore, stood 
discontinued after the Third Plan.s 

An alteruativeprogramme,the CrashProgrammeforRuralEmployment, 
was later adopted as a Central sector scheme during three years of the Fourth 
Plan, viz. 1971-74, on an ad-hoc basis. The twin objectives of this Programme 

fire Year Plan : A Draft Outline, Go\'eminent of India, Pjaiining Commission, 
August 1966, p. Hi. 

“M.y. Khan, “Crash Scheme for Rural, Employment — A Review'", Reserve Bank of 
India Bulletin, XXXA 25^, 

^Fourth Five Year Pian: A Draft Outline, op. IIO. 

'V.M. Daudekar and N. Rath, Poverty in Inc/fV Bombay Economic and Political 
Weekly, 1977, Y. 120. 

^Fourth Five Year Plan: A Draft Outline, op. at., p. 110. 

■’M.Y. Khan, op. cit., p, 259, 
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were direct creation of employment and building up of durable assets for the 
all round development of the rural areas. In the Programme an outlay of 
Rs. 125.4 crores was incurred, creating an employment of 316.835 million man 
days. About two-thirds of the outlay was invested in road construction ; in 
all 68,000 km. of roads, most of them kutcha, were laid out. Minor irrigation 
over 138,000 hectares of land shared 12 per cent of the accounted expendi- 
ture; soil conservation covering 25,000 hectares accounted for 9 per cent of the 
outlay. Land reclamation, afforestation and flood protection were the other 
functional components of the Programme. The underpayment of the labourers 
and the low quality of the material used in the assets created were listed as the 
shortcomings of this Programme.^® 

The lessons of the Rural Works Programme and the Crash Programme 
for Rural Employment should stand in good stead in the formulation and 
execution of the Employment Guarantee Scheme of Maharashtra. 

BROAD FEATURES OF THE EGS 

The Employment Guarantee Scheme (EGS) of Maharashtra has now 
been in effective operation for over two years. 

The urgency of undertaking the Scheme was underlined by the problem 
of increasing unemployment that faced the State of Maharashtra in 1972 
and thereafter, as in the rest of the country. The draft Fifth Plan estimated the 
addition to the labour force over the 15 year period, 1971-1986, at 65 million, 
which exceeded the existing level of employment in the organised sector, 
public and private, by three and half times. Besides, there was the backlog of 
unemployment and under-employment. In the face of their stark reality of 
growing unemployment, the withdrawal of the Crash Programme of Rural 
Employment and the pruning of the other special programmes for employment 
by the Central Government, aggravated the unemployment situation. The 
coverage of a mere 9 per cent of cultivated land in Maharashtra under irriga- 
tion, which is one-third of the all-India average” has further reduced the 
employment opportunities in the rural areas of the State. 

The formal inception of the Scheme on May 1 , 1 972 was preceded by tlic 
experiment with its prototype in a few blocks in July 1960 in the midst of the 
integrated area development projects.” The inauguration of the EGS wul, 

lOM.Y. KhaiiToiA c//., p. 262. 

'^^Material on Employment Guarantee Scheme for the Use of Estimate Committee 
Bombay, Government of Maharashtra, Planning Department, April 1976. p, 2. 

■^Background Paper Employment Guarantee Scheme (Meeting of the Chief 
of Maharashtra with Economists and Social Thinkers of Bombay), Bombay, Government 
of Maharashtra, Planning Department, March 1975, p. 1 . 
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calied for as it formed a constituent of the 15-point programme of the State 
declared in 1971, which supplemented the national ininimum needs prog- 
ramme (1971) announced in the changed economic and political atmosphere in 
the country23 On 29th March, 1972 the Chief Minister, announcing the pro- 
posed inaugural of the EGS on 1st May, 1972 on the floor of the Legislative 
Assembly, owned it as a big responsibility, being the first attempt of its kind in 
the coiintryd^ The EGS was to be a permanent scheme, dilferent from the 
provision of employment through the employment exchanges. 

The aim of the Scheme is to provide gainful employment, gainful 
both to the individual and to the community, in manual work to all needy 
able bodied adults.^s Gainful employment is sought to be ensured to the 
individual by securing him a daily wage of Rs. 3 on unskilled manual work. 
Gainful employment to the community, on the other hand, is sought to be 
ensured through the undertaking of productive works as far as possible. 
Normal farm operations would not be affected by the possible diversion of 
labourers to the EGS works, as the daily wage level of Rs. 3 at the EGS 
works is normally below the one obtaining on farm work. The State Govern- 
ment would take care to absorb the wage-seekers in the existing or proposed 
plan or non-plan works, before any EGS works are started. Unless a mini- 
mum of 50 persons put in a demand for a new work, those offering themselves 
for work would be absorbed in the incomplete works. 

The employment guarantee operates in the rural areas only However 
an exception is made in the case of the residents of the ‘C’ class municipal 
areas which are in fact semi-urban rural localities.^^ In cases of families 
having no earning member, minors aged 15-18 are employed under the 
Scheme.^^ The participants in the Scheme have no choice of work or area of 
work. When the work is situated beyond 5 km. from a village, camping 
facilities including fair price shops, huts, potable water, sanitary facilities 
and medical aid have to be provided. 


^‘'^For details of the Slate’s 1 5-poifit programme and the naiionai minimum needs pro- 
gramme, sec N.R. tnamdar, “District Planning in Maharashtra”, The Indian Journal of Public 
Administration, XIX, 3 (July-September, 1973). 

feTTfT afet^a, ^ (aawR f?. 

( Bombay), pp. 255-299. 

Round about the same time, the Gujarat Government also had undertaken a similar 
scheme, called the ‘Right to Work’ Scheme. The Scheme provided for unskilled jobs to 
i he unemployed workers on multi-purpose, major, medium and minor irrigation works, 
capital projects, roads and soil conservation works. Vikas Bhattacharya, “Unemployment 
in Rural India”, X/ruf// XVI1T2 (November 1971), p. 132, 

■^“Government of Maharashtra, Planning Department, Resolution No. £GS-]074j36l6!P- 
4 1 da ted the 20th September 1974 (Bombay). ; 

^Hbid., Resolution No. EGS. i075lP-4 dated 14th February, 1975. 

^Hbid. 
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Only labour intensive works of a productive nature that create durable 
community assets are to be undertaken. Labour intensive work.^ arc those 
which have a ratio of wages of unskilled labour to equipment, materials, 
supervision charges, cost of masons, carpenters and other skilled workers, etc. 
at 60:40 or higher. Works using larger components of skilled labour or mate- 
rials would be taken up to complete the incomplete works undertaken during 
the earlier droughts or as plan works. Works included in the State's hu<.lget 
are not to be shifted to EGS unless the budgeted funds for the v'car arc 
exhausted. 

The list of productive works to be taken up under the LGS includes 
minor irrigation works such as percolation and storage tanks, deepening of 
partially dug community wells upto 40 ft deep, certified as likely to be successful 
by the Groundwater Survey and Development Agenev', soil conservation and 
land development works like contour bunding, anti-waterlogging and water 
training, drains and distributory canals, etc. Labour intensive components of 
works like desilting of village tanks, laterite stone culling work for rural hous- 
ing in Ratnagiri and Kolaba districts, khar land development, have also 
recently been allowed to be taken under the EGS, 

The two most crucial pre-requisites for the satisfactory operation of the 
EGS are the proper planning of the EGS works and the careful manpower, i.e. 
labour power budgeting. On the basis of the details of the works undertaken 
or proposed to be undertaken under plan or non-plan provision, obtained 
from the departments and the Government, blueprints of the productive 
works costing between Rs. 20,000 and Rs. 5 lakhs each have to be prepared 
tehsil-wise by the tehsildar. (For works costing above Rs. 5 lakhs (he prior 
approval of the Government is necessary.) The details of vv orks that vroukl be 
obtained from the departments and the Government pertain to their financial 
outlays, surveys, plans and estimates therefor, their employment potentiality, 
the availability of tools, equipment, plant, machinery and technical know how 
and the mode of the execution of the works, i.e., whether depart menially oi- 
through contractors. The preparation of an inventory of equipment is implicit 
in the operational planning of the EGS. The manpovver budget is to he 
prepared for each tehsil by the tehsildar in consultation with the Mod, 
development officer. The basis for the tehsil-wise manpower budget is provid- 
ed by the village-wise register of work-seekers and the estimate of tlu.- 
employment potential of the local works. Similar information h to he t'urnish- 
ed to the tehsildar by the ‘C’ class municipalities. 

The guarantee of employment is given at the district level. If v^ ork is noi 
available within a panchayat samiti area work is provided in an adioining 
panchayat sarait! area within the same district. 
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Wage rates are fixed according to the uniform norm and schedule of 
work evolved for the drought relief works in the State, Wage rates for soil 
conservation and afforestation works, not included in the schedule of rates 
for works undertaken under the E.G.S., are paid according to the schedule 
of wages for such works laid down by the Agriculture and Cooperation 
Department and the Revenue and Forests Department, respectively. The 
wage rates prescribed by the Government Resolution dated 14fh February, 
1975 have since been revised upward by a new Government Resolution dated 
3rd March, 1976, Wages are paid on a weekly basis and according to the 
quality and quantity of the work done without discrimination of sex; an 
average person’s 7 hour work per day entitles him to earn Rs. 3. The imple- 
ments for work have to be supplied by the Government. The method of 
calculation of a group task is to be explained to the workers on the spot. 

All works under the EGS are necessarily to be executed departmentally 
and not through contractors. An exception is made only for gorge filling, 
where absolutely necessary, and for the water-weir component of work of 
percolation tanks which is to be executed on the basis of a piece rate or a gang 
system but at wage rates payable to unskilled labour as under the EGS. 

The District Collector is put in overall charge of the EGS. The works 
to be undertaken under the EGS are however to be selected only from 
the blue print approved by the District Employment (Advisory) Committee 
presided over by the Minister in charge of the district and comprising legisla- 
tors and ziila parishad representatives as members. The Collector allocates 
the work in the district among the implementing agencies such as the Govern- 
ment departments of soil conservation, building and communications, irriga- 
tion and power forests, and ziila parishads, on the basis of the respective 
jurisdiction of each of these agencies. The capacities and commitments of 
these agencies are to be taken into account in the allocation of the work 
among them. The implementing agencies are accountable to the Collector for 
the maintenance of accounts, measurement of work executed, payment of 
wages to labour, and periodical submission of statements of attendance, work 
and accounts. A performance audit squad has been formed in each, district 
under the supervision of the Collector to check the implementation with 
reference to the number of workers on the muster roll, output of work done, 
timely payment of wages, technical supervision over quality of work, arrange- 
ments for deployment of labour and other matters. 

Besides the District Employment Committee, referred to above, a State 
level committee on EGS has been constituted with the Chief Minister as 
chairman and the concerned Ministers as members and Secretary, Planning, 
as secretary. Committees at thepanchayat samiti level also have been set up: 
these consist of the sub-divisional officer as chairman, panchayat samiti 
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chairman as vice-chairman and legislators of the area as well as the BDO, 
telisildar and 2 non-officials as members. These committees are expected to 
reflect popular opinion and thinking in the working of the EGS. The 
committee at the State level would advise on the policies regarding the EGS 
while the district and samiti level committees would help sort out the opera- 
tional field problems and issues. 

To finance partly the expenditure on the EGS the State Government 
has levied a tax on professions/^ and surcharges'^ on the motor vehicles 
tax and the sales tax, an additional cess on non-residential urban lands 
and buildings and irrigated agricultural lands, and an increase in the 
land revenue based on size of land in the place of the amount of land revenue. 
These taxes have yielded about Rs. 25 crores during 1975-76 and would yield 
an equal amount during 1976-77. This amount would meet one-half of the 
total expenditure on the EGS. 

THE WORKING OF THE SCHEME 

The Employment Guarantee Scheme has been operating in a systematic 
form during the two years, 1974-75 and 1975-76. The current year, 1976-77, 
is the third year of the systematic working of the EGS. During 1969-1972 
the Scheme was being opterated by the village panchayats on a volimtary 
basis as a part of the activities of the integrated development blocks. The 
village panchayats were authorized to levy an additional cess on land revenue 
for the purpose of financing the Schemes by the State Government, the zilla 
parishads and the State Government were to provide supplementary funds 
for the Scheme.-® But essentially the Scheme w'as conducted on a very selec- 
tive, and so, experimental, basis by the village p)anchayats. It was in 1 972 that 
the Scheme was put on a systematic basis, and the financial, organisational and 
operational responsibility relating to the Scheme was entirely undertaken by 
the State Government. During the first two years of the EGS conducted 
under the State Government auspices, very little activity was undertaken 
because of the diversion of finances and administrative majipower to the 
conduct of the femiiie relief works on a massive scale. Only an amount of 
about Rs. 2 crores was spent on the EGS works during each of these two 
years. 

During 1974-75, however, a larger amount of Rs, 13,71 crores vww 
devoted to the EGS out of a budgetary provision of Rs. 15 crores. During 

wnr qH qs-vav, (Bombay), pp. 

pp. 390-401. 

-^Dandekar and Rath, op. c/r, pp. 117-8. 

-^Government of Maharashtra, Planning Department, Aimnol Finn IWa-77. B'MV'Ivv.- 
March 1976, p. 54. ' 
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the next year, 1975-76, a still larger outlay of Rs. 29.65 crores was invested in 
the EGS out of a budgeted amount of Rs. 50 crores. The larger budgetary 
provision became possible during 1975-76 as half the amount was raised 
through fresh tax levies for the purpose by the State Government. During 
the current year, 1976-77, the same amount as for the last year has been 
provided for, and till May 31, 1976 Rs. 8.5 crores have been spent on the 
EGS.“ What is significant is that the expenditure on the EGS has all 
these years been within the budgeted provisions. Further, the budgeted 
amount of Rs. 50 crores for the last and the current year each approximates 
the estimated optimum of Rs. 70 crores. 

Ill comparison with the maximum demand of 143.0 million mandays 
estimated for 1974-7 5,-3 48.0 million mandays were generated by the EGS 
during 1974-75 and 70 million mandays during 1975-76 upto December 
1975.^^^ The highest labour attendance recorded during 1975-76 wars 716,000 
in May 1976. In all, 1,833 works initiated under the EGS have been 
completed so far upto December 1975. Among the various kinds of works 
on which expenditure has been incurred under the EGS during 1974-75 and 
1975-76, irrigation works stand first sharing 79 per cent and 61 per cent of 
the total expenditure respectively, soil conservation and land development 
works accounting for 12 per centand 23 per cent and road works partaking of 
6 per cent and 9 per cent. The respective percentages of expenditure during 
the two years for forestry works, rural housing and other w'orks stood at 3 and 
3, nil and 2, and 0.17 and 2. The relatively small share of expenditure on an 
unproductive item like road works in the EGS is in sharp contrast with the 
large share of expenditure in the Rural Works Programme in the Third Plan 
and the Crash Works Programme in the Fourth Plan. 

SHORTCOMINGS OF THE SCHEME 

The Employment Guarantee Scheme does not give a statutory guarantee 
of employment to the needy rural people. Nevertheless it marks a definite 
advance over the earlier scheme introduced in 1969 and also the Rural Works 
Programme as well as the Crash Scheme for Rural Employment. This is so 
because, in the first instance, the Scheme is supported by a financial provision, 
part of which has been raised through fresh taxation for the specific purpose, 
and, iji thiC second, the Scheme has been placed on a systematic organisational 
and operational footing. Certain shortcomings in the organisation and opera- 
tion of the Scheme have been found in the course of its working over the last 
two years, 

--Govemmeni of Maharashtra, Piaaning Department, Review of the Frogre.s.s of the 
iiGW (cycl.), Bombay, June 1976, p. 1. 

Ibid., Employment Giuinmtee Scheme Bombdvy, Jan. 1975, p. 14. 

~^Ibid., Annual Plan, p. 54. 
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The EGS has generated about 90 million mandays during 1975-76 
and 50 million mandays during 1974-75 against the estimated 143.0 million 
mandays to realise the employment requirements of all the needy rural popula- 
tion. The Scheme has provided work to 700,000 rural workers during the peak 
month of May 1976. About 1,900 works initiated under the Scheme have been 
completed. Another relieving feature of the EGS in sharp contrast with the 
experience of the Rural Works Programme and the Crash Scheme for Rural 
Employment, is the overwhelming percentage of expenditure invested in 
productive works in minor irrigation, land development and alTorestation 
and the relatively small percentage (5.86) spent on road works. It would, 
however, repay to examine the quality of the productive works executed 
under the Scheme'^ from the technical point of view through experts in 
engineering, soil conservation, forestry, and so on. It is not known whether 
the study team of the Planning Commission that visited the State last year 
(August 1975) to observe the EGS has fully covered the technical aspect of 
the EGS works then executed.^^ Another distinct gain of the EGS 
has been the rising popular consciousness in the rural areas of the State 
regarding their right to employment and the Scheme’s potentiality to realise 
popular expectations.^’’ 

The two most crucial shortcomings in the working of the EGS that 
have come to notice are the absence of blueprints of works to be taken up for 
^.execution in the Scheme^® and the incomplete manpower budgets prepared in 
' each of the tehsils in the districts.^^ absence of blueprints of works caused 
disruption in the chain of employment process in which the labourers waited 
to be absorbed. Due to the incomplete preparation of the manpower budgets 
for the villages by each of the village panchayats, the exact estimate of the 
number of employment seekers in each locality was not available. This 
affected the choice of the location of works and caught the administration 
unawares in the face of large groups of work-seekers in places where works 
were not available. The shortage of technical personnel, particularly junior 
engineers in the zilla parishads and panchayat samitis and other offices has 
been mentioned as the main handicap responsible for the absence of blueprints 
of works. Now that the curb on the appointment of junior engineers has 
been relaxed by the Government, 3° the situation is expected to improve. But 

-“K.S. Kamat, “Limitations of EGS”, Sakai (Marathi Daily) dated 15-4-1975. 

-‘'Government of Maharashtra: Annual Plan 1976-77, p. 52. 

■•^’See the coverage of the nevfs on the EGS in the State in newspapers like Sedai. JwMiri 
(both Marathi dailies), (Pooa&), Times of India, (Bombay), during April i 974-March !9'h-.. 

fhsrm' w) lAnrir, 

p. 9*) k p. 'i, 

p. 1. 

-■'rt. f . 41 p. 1 9; pTr p. 1 0; ?rpr-r, p. 3. 

4t. pxT p. 1. 
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an adequate solution of the difficulty has to wait till the report of the commit- 
tee on work norms of the technical staff and their census is received and acted 
upon. 3^ The instructions to the staff regarding the preparation of manpower 
budgets are presently under the consideration of the State Government. 3-- 

The list of prescribed works under the EGS was found unfeasible in 
particular areas. Now the list has been sufficiently broadened to make it 
possible for any area such as a ‘C' class municipality or the Konkan tract 
or areas frequently visited by famines to take up suitable works. For example, 
in ‘C’ class municipalities brick-making and tile-making works for rural lious ■ 
ing projecis,33 in the Konkan tract khar land development works^'^ and in 
famine-stricken areas tree plantation, 3S can now be undertaken. Another 
difficulty that was encountered pertained to the payment of the land acquisi- 
tion cost. Now it has been decided that the cost for land acquisition is to be 
paid by the department sponsoring the particular work to be taken up under 
the EGS,^^ Works benefiting private persons or groups also can be under- 
taken now on the basis of the commitment that the grants for administrative 
purposes and loans extended for the work are credited to the EGS.^^ 

Giving of shelter and first aid facility to the workers in the EGS, as 
also the provision of the services of a nurse to look after the children of the 
female labourers, occupies the attention of the administrators. The Legislature 
Committee on the subject pressed the matter of providing the labourers with 
implements and accessories free of cost, which the Government has accepted. 
The zilla parisliad executive engineers, as also the tehsil officials, could not 
disburse the wages to the labourers; the requisite financial authority has now 
been delegated to these field officials. 

The need for strengthening the headquarter’s establishments of the 
District Collector and the tehsildar to keep track of the continuous provision 
of works, the uptodate revision of the labourers’ registers, accounting and 
other matters was also underlined by the Legislature Committee. The streng- 
thening of the performance audit squads under the Collector to check the 
proper working of the EGS was also mooted by the Legislature Committee. 
But, on account of paucity of funds, these pleas have not been put into 
action. 


p. 1. 

^'’Government of Maharashtra, Planning Dept., G.R. iio EGS-ll75\l0702lEMP-EGS 
dated 15th January 1976. 

^^Ibid., G.R. no. EGS 10751EMP-EGS dated 1th Auirust, 1975. 

|. if'T. p. 66. 

■^^’Government of Jvfaharashtra, G.R. dated 1th August, 1975. 

^’<lbld. 
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Coordination between the planning agency, /.c., the Collector’s office 
and the works implementing agencies like the zilla parishad, the public 
works (building & communications, and irrigation & power) department, 
.soil conservation department, the forest department and so on is a sine qua 
/?o/? for the timely and efficient planning and execution of the EGS works. 
The situation in this respect is not very satisfactory.^® 

The labourers working in EGS have voiced two sets of grievances: 
one, regarding the receipt of less than the prescribed wage amount, late 
receipt, etc,39 and two, pointing to certain irregularities in the operation of 
the works such as fake signatures of labourers, underpayment of wages and 
partiality in recruitment of labourers.^® The third set of grievances are con- 
cerning the slackness in providing work on the EGS projects, the distant 
locations of the works compelling the labourers, especially the female labour- 
ers, to go far away from their residential villages, etc.^^ The newspapers 
reported both lack of adequate response of the labourers to the work oppor- 
tunities and the non-response or slow response of the EGS authorities to 
the demands of the labourers for starting works.^^ 

In regard to the first set of grievances, the Government has instructed 
the EGS authorities to pay a daily wage of Rs. 3 for the full vvork covering 
7 hours of work a day, subject to the fulfilment of the prescribed quantitative 
and qualitative norms. Instructions have also been issued for the immediate 
■payment of the wages for weekly work. The district and panchayat samiti 
advisory committees are expected to spot out cases of irregularity and point 
them out to the authorities. The administration needs to keenly look into this 
aspect to ensure that the departmental execution of the EGS works that has 
replaced the assigning of the works to the contractors is clean. The labourers' 
demand for work is influenced by such factors as the amount of rainfall, the 
irrigation facilities in the area, the aptitude of the labourers towards the nature 
of the work started, the agricultural condition and the location of the works. 
However, better planning of works and manpower budgeting w'oiild improve 
the matters in this respect. 


2SV. Subramanian, “E.G.S.: An Instrument of Creating Work Consciousness,” Lokrajya. 
(Bombay, Government of Maharashtra), 32-4 and 5 (July 1 and 16, 1976). 

^^Sakal, 21-6-1974, 26-7-1975; Maharashtra Times (Marathi Daily from Honibu-v), 
16-7-1976. 

‘^^Sakal, 14-3-1976, 7-3-1975, 10-9-1974; Kesari, 15-9-1975. 

^^Sakal, 5-6-1976, 3-12-1975; Kesari, 4-9-1975. 

^'^Sakal, 19-4-1975, 25-4-1975, 28-9-1974, 16-6-1975, 26-8-1975. 

‘i^Consult the following among several articles in the journals that deal v. iih some of liic 

aspects of the problem of rural unemployment in India:; 

(1) R. Gupta, “Rural Works Programme Where It Has Gone Astray”, Evonomic mu! 
Political (Bombay), VI-20 (May 15, 1971) 

( Continued oii next puyte ) 
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SUGGESTION FOR THE BETTER WORKING OF THE EGS 

The introduction and operation of the Scheme on a stable footing 
have initiated a change in the nature and organisation of the State admini- 
stration in the field, particularly within the area of the district administration. 
The change is being felt gradually and its full implications would unfold in due 
course. An element in this change, viz., grassroot planning, has been in the 
process of action for a few years, while other elements have made a fresh 
entry into the arena recently. 

The Employment Guarantee Scheme implies constant variations in its 
three constituents; the clientele of the Scheme, viz. the rural labourers; the 
nature of the function to be performed through the type of works; and the 
areal constituent viz., the location of the works. This has made the task before 
the EGS administration more complex, hence more difiiciilt. In the case of 
the famine public works, this question does not assume prominence because 
the duration of the famine works is shorter, the works undertaken are usually 
of a uniform type and the labourers do not mind going over relatively longer 
distance to reach the works on account of the situational constraint. In the 
administration of the agricultural function, the gramsevak or the extension 
officer has to meet the cultivators at their farms or residence or the village 
chmvdi or the cooperative, but the function to be performed is more or less 
uniform. Here the function may be a mix of different sub-functions like provi- 
sion of fertiliser of hybrid seed, of pesticide, and so on, depending upon 
the kinds of inputs required by the cultivators. The task of the gramsevak and 
the extension officer is relatively much easier than that of the EGS authori- 
ties, because in this case only one constituent, the administrative agent, is 
mobile, the clientele and the location of the function remaining non-variable. 

(Contimted from page 449) 

(It B.L. Tripathi, “Rural Employment Retrospects and Prospect”, Khadi Giwuodyog, 
(Bombay), xix-4 (January 1973) 

(.H O.B. Rodgers, “Effects of Public Works on Rural Poverty; Some Case Studies from 
the Kosi Area of Bihar”, Economic and Political Weekly (Bombay), VJi 1-4-6 (Ann. 
No. Feb. 1973). 

(4) P, Visaria and L. Visaria, “Employment Planning for the Weaker Sections in Rural 

IndVisi', Economic and Political Weekly Feb, 1973. 

(5) Raj Krishna, “Unemployment \n\nA\ed\ Economic and Political WeM'/i’ (Bombay), 
VllI-9 (March 3, 1973), 

(6) D.P. Apte, “Crash Scheme for Rural Employment”, £6'ow/?nV' & Ro////cy// h'eekiv 
(Bombay), Vin-12 (March 24, 1973). 

(7) N.S. Jodha, “Special Programmes for the Rural Poor Cozistraining Framework”, 
Economic & Politiad Weeldy {QQr\'kitxy),yi\lAT> {M.'3 sc\\ 'SI, 1911). 

(S) K.Ahuja, “Agricultural Unemployment in Rajasthan”, Economic and Political 
n .. > (Bombay), VnK39, (Sept, 1973.) 

('9) L. C ati, “UJicmployment among Female Agricultural Labourers”, Economic and 
Political IFpi'/c/y (Bombay), 27-3-1976. 
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In the administration of the educational function, the most congenial situa- 
tion is provided by a stable school population. As in the administration of the 
agricultural service, in the administration of the health-and-medical service, 
the most convenient arrangement is furnished when the health-cura-medical 
agent serves the rural households at their doorsteps. 

The uncertainty in the operation of the EGS arising out of the concomi- 
tant variations in the three constituents, the clientele, the nature of the 
function and the location of the works can be reduced by detailed objective 
planning, at the grassroots, of works and for meeting the needs of the man- 
power. The EGS has stressed the planning of works and, of and for, man- 
power. A vital pre-requisite for such planning is the conduct of detailed 
surveys of the natural, economic and human resources of each village and 
town in the tehsils of every district. These surveys would form the substance 
' and foundation of the district planning being implemented in the State. 
Such surveys would also provide a sound basis for the framing of the district 
plans of other programmes, schemes and projects of the various departments 
of the State. The surveys of manpower and its needs would provide a correct 
basis for the proper planning of the works and their locations. Convenient 
locations of the works would minimise the mobility of the labourers, far 
away from their residential villages. Variations in the nature of functions 
to be served by the works, as for example, irrigation, soil conservation, preven- 
tion of water-logging, plantation, etc., are difficult to be eliminated altogether. 
But the labourers seeking work in the EGS could be trained in a limited 
number of functions suited to their aptitudes and physical capacity. It has been 
a common experience in all unemployment relief public works that women 
join in larger nunfbers than men. Women are not suited to take to any type of 
work, so they have to be trained in a few types of works suited to their capacity 
and aptitudes. Variations in the particular labourers seeking work are un- 
avoidable. Such fluctuations occur due to changes in family circumstances, 
in their residence and in the economic condition of the area of their residence. 
However, the physical and economic hardships of the labourers could be 
alleviated and to an extent avoided if their requirements in regard to food, 
shelter, and medicine and health are cared for. 

Provision of the services of the social welfare workers at the EGS 
works has not so far attracted the attention of the Government. This is an- 
other element in the changed situation of the State administration. The 
welfare ot the women, children and old labourer inmates of the camps, 
sometimes even mobile camps, has to be ensured by appointing trained social 
welfare workers in charge of these camps. 

The planning of the blueprints of the works as well as the anposvcr 
budgeting is to be executed by the telisildars according to the guidelines of the 
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/EGS. The overall guidance and control over the tehsils in this respect would 
be exercised by the District Collector’s office. The respective roles of the 
tehsil office, the Collector’s office and the panchayati raj bodies require to be 

spelled out. 

The District Collector has been brought back into the district develop- 
ment administrative set-up in the Maharashtra State, as in some other States, 
ilc now looks after district planning as also the Employment Guarantee 
Scheme. Sixty per cent of the EGS works are executed by the ziila parisliads 
in the Slate. Consistently with the nature of the ziila parishads, as the primary 
and major development organisation in the districts, the organisation for the 
EGS, as also for the district planning, needs to be placed under the roof 
of the ziila parishads. This would not affect the Collector’s position as the 
vice-chairman of both the district planning and the EGS committees. 




‘To organize himself and his work more effectively, an executive 
must develop a ‘talent for perspective’ about himself and his job... 
Without it, no pre-occupation with managerial techniques and 
time-saving tricks will be of any lasting avail.” 

Carl EIeyel 

{hi' Organizing Your Job in Manageiuenf) 
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POLITICS AND DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION 
IN INDIA-^ 

S.N. Scukisivan 

A dministration has ever been the main instrument for regulating 
the ways of society. In deniocrac}', although politics, administration 
and social structure are apparently divisible, they often tend to interact so 
intensely as to make the distinction between them merely theoretical. As a 
representative system, democracy seeks to bring the people and the admini- 
stration closer to each other through the working of its two main instrumental- 
ities of institutional importance, namely, political parties and pressure groups. 
Its constitutional structure provides for competitive politics and facilitates 
the elected majority in the legislature to assume control over the admini- 
stration legitimately. The civil service is created, protected and regulated by 
political doctrines to be strictly a neutral force, to preserve the coinraon stock 
of parties and groups contending for power. The grassroots politics of 
democracy takes a definite form to be an integral part of the national politics 
at the district level. Therefore, in constitutional countries, district or similar 
territorial unit is an important region both from political and administrative 
angles. 


DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION IN THE PAST 

From the historical perspective, district administration in India was 
designed to resist political activities and political pressures rather than to 
generate a climate to enable local social forces to resolve political conflicts 
in the larger interest of society. In facilitating the introduction of their system 
of administration, based on the rule of law, the British modified the then 
existing pattern to the extent necessary to make it really effective primarily 
for the purpose of realizing land revenue and enforcing law and order. The 
centralization measures they had taken in building up a prefectorial model 
district administration in a feudal bureaucratic society, yielded quick divi- 
dends from the angle of their imperial objectives but the consequences of such 
measures could be abated to some extent only with their programme of parii- 
cipation of Indians in the administration and with the introduction of local 


" The writer recollects the discussions he had on the theme with a number of Collectors 
specially Mr. P. Subramaniam, a former Collector of Poona and Mr. V. Balasubraraanian, 
Deputy Commissioner, Bangalore. 
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self-government. However, important functions and powers of the district 
administration remained intact in the hands of the Collector who as the head 
of the district and the representative of the Government in the district, was 
also authorised to exercise supervisory and regulatory jurisdictions over all 
activities in his territory and exercise residuary powers according to his 
discretion. 

Politics was indeed a minor affair in the district until 1920 and impor- 
tant Indian political leaders being of high stature and having imbibed the 
values of western liberalism established a rapport or equation directly with 
the British rulers either of the provincial or Central level. As a result of the 
pattern of relationship they evolved, the influence that was allowed to be 
exercised over the district administration was from the aristocracy friendly to 
the British power in India. By and large, influence by this aristocracy was 
employed in the preservation of its interests and for securing honours and 
titles from the British Government. However, with the rapid development of 
politics and political parties between 1920 and 1940, the district administra- 
tion was increasingly brought into the field of politics, not to associate the 
people with its activities, nor to provide positions to political leaders, but as a 
machinery to control political activities and the law and order problems 
arising therefrom. 

Although policies for the maintenance of political peace was largely 
formulated by the Government, the district head was assigned an independent 
role in their implementation. Except in large cities and provincial capitals, 
the responsibility for the maintenance of public tranquillity was directly 
shouldered by the Collector whose discretion in this matter was as wide as 
his freedom. For 25 years prior to Independence the district administration 
was constantly confronting political forces in the country rather than being 
influenced by them. 

With the advent of self-government, the role of the district administra- 
tion was so changed that on the one side it had to be loyal and obedient to a 
new political executive, the members of which under the flag of the Congress 
often in the past defied its authority, and, on the other, to deal with political 
parties outside the Government and their agitations organized as an element 
of national political culture. And in course of time when the Congress launch- 
ed mass political campaigns in the States where some non-Congress parties 
were in power, the district administration had to perform one of the most 
dilfiGiilt and delicate tasks of maintaining social peace under the vigilant eyes 
of the Central authorities. 

The responsibilities brought about by the institution of a .flili-fledgcd 
democracy were hardly capable of effecting a major change in the sti-iiciurc 
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of the district administration except for the panchayat raj especially in 
Maharashtra and Gujarat in place of the old local self-government conantiiig 
of taluk boards and district boards. Although in theory the relationship 
between the Collector and other departmental district officers entered a new 
flexible phase, it remained more or less as before in theory. In the new demo- 
cratic process, the district administration has not only to be responsive to the 
various demands of the people but also has to be accommodative enough to 
admit social groups, political parties and other organized bodies for the 
purpose of entertaining their appeals and representations either on their 
behalf or on behalf of their clientele or supporters, approaches or 
help-seekers. 

in democracies, pressure groups are constantly on the move for the 
promotion of their interests and they have, of late, attained institutional 
importance. In their interaction between political parties and Government, 
they have been also able to provide some of the best political leaders and 
governmental executives and take up the causes of less effective groups. 
However, in India, except the communal ones, they are, on the whole, not 
well-organized nor yet equipped for a regular institutional operation and, 
therefore, they tend to habitate themselves in major political parties for 
achieving their objectives. Paradoxically, some of the political parties like the 
Republican Party of India, in view of the environmental constraints and 
social limitations, are forced to function as pressure groups. As a result, at 
certain levels, more obviously in the district, it has become difficult to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the manifestations of political influences and pressure 
group activities, 

DISTRICT—AN IMPORTANT POLITICAL UNIT 

Generally, political parties in India, save some of those believing in 
revolutionary ideologies, have taken the district as an important unit of their 
organization and, therefore, it is a part of their operational strategy to estab- 
lish a close proximity with the district administration. As champions of the 
causes of common masses, parties have a responsibility to rcpresenl their 
grievances, redress for many of which can be obtained from the district 
office. For obvious reasons, the pattern of influence varies from State to Stale, 
although identity can be found between the matters for which parties compete 
among themselves and intercede with the district office. By and large, the 
political influences on the district head are determined by the ibUowing 
factors: 

i . The att it ude of the party in power, especially i ts poll deal ex ec u live,, 
towards administration and administrators. 
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2. The number of Ministers, MPs and MLAs elected from the district 
andidheir stature and local prominence. 

3. The number of political parties and their standing and strength in 
the district. 

4. The types of issues with which the political parties are concerned 
and their relation or relevance to the causes or demands of the people in the 
district. 

5. The capacity of the parties for mass mobilization and the emotional 
strength of the people to respond to the call of the parties. In other words, 
the agitational potentials of the parties in the district, 

6. The powers and functions of the Collector and his general ability 
to bring about social reconciliation. 

7. The reputation and personality of the Collector and his social 
disposition. 

8. The position obtained by the party leaders in their informal relations 
with the Collector or the equations they have established with him. 

Due to the free functioning of political parties, the increasing awareness 
of the people of their rights and the training undergone by the civil servants, 
the district administration not only realizes that political intervention and 
influences are facts of official life in a responsible Government but admits 
that they are, at times, necessary, and perhaps even inevitable. Apart from 
furthering their own vocational interests, politicians as representatives of the 
people have a responsibility to solve their problems and redress their griev- 
ances, The masses in India are still the victims of illiteracy, ignorance and 
fear, and in the continuing absence of voluntary social agencies, only vveli- 
organized political parties have the strength and courage to espouse their 
cause and fight for their rights. 

Of course, on account of the past, there is still an area of harboured 
distrust and disregard between politicians and the district office but it is 
gradually transforming into one of mutual understanding and esteem. In 
States like Kerala where several opposition parties could remain in power for 
fairly long periods, political leaders are fully aware of the difficulties of 
administrators and tend to appreciate their points of view, especially on a 
contested issue provided they are supported by cogent and adequate reasons. 
Again in smaller States like Kerala where normally pressures arc applied 
directly on the political executive even for relatively small matters, the district 
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office is less frequented by local politicians. However, Ministerial intervention 
with the Coliector is of a different kind. Ministers both of the Centre and the 
States directly contact the Collector for getting things done either for their 
constituents or parties and unless he has enough political sense, tact, patience 
and reason and capacity to present his points of view, he may create situations 
for a confrontation or may be forced to take wrong decisions. Nevertheless, 
as political heads of departments. Ministers are, on the whole, inclined to 
appreciate the diuicLilties of the Collector provided the matters of their 
intervention are not directly related to their political interests, 

PURPOSE OF POLITICAL PRESSURE ON THE COLLECTORATE 

Although the purpose for which political pressures are applied on the 
Coliectorate cannot exhaustively be enumerated or foreseen, they can be 
broadly classified as follows: 

1. Postings and transfers of employees belonging to Class HI and 
class IV services, 

2. Appointments to Class IH and Class IV services which are 
temporary and short term especially in States like Kerala, Tamil Nadu and 
Karnataka. 

3. Appointment of Government pleaders and prosecutors in States 
where it is done on the recommendations of the Collector. 

4. Issue of licenses for fair-price shops in States where the district 
supply officer is under the control of the Collector and the Collector lias the 
authority for it. 

5. Dropping of action taken against smugglers of essential commodi- 
ties particularly foodgrains in border districts and against hoarders and black- 
marketers. 

6. Settlement of local issues in which political parlies have taken 

sides. 

7. Eviction of illegal occupants of Government or private land an.i 
ailotnient of surplus land in rural areas and house-sites and plots In diies. 

8. .Relief in times of emergencies such as drought, deluge ami laaiiin:. 

9. Acquisition of private property for public purposes. 
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10. Facilities for political activities and withdrawal of cases arising 
from political conflicts. 

Mostly, convenient postings and transfers are sought through political 
channels by the employees who could not establish proximity with key 
district office personnel or who have more contact with political leaders. 
Even in the district headquarters where proper registers for postings and 
transfers are maintained, Collectors are approached for more advantageous 
transfers often on less convincing grounds, and if not injurious to some 
other employees, the intelligent and tactful among them do not find any harm 
to their prestige in ordering such transfers. However, friction is a possibility 
where the intervening political elements fail to appreciate the justness of the 
transfers ordered by the Collector on disciplinary grounds. In this respect the 
persistency of an influential or important Minister can cause considerable 
damage to the disciplinary structure of the district office and erosion of the 
authority of the office of the Collector. 

Ministers, of course, may step in to stop transfers motivated by personal 
prejudice or vindictiveness because administrative correction in the interest 
of justice and fair-play is the responsibility of the political authorities and, if 
it is not done at the appropriate time, the accumulating frustration may prove 
to be fatal to the morale of the employees, more so at the lower levels of the 
Government. Enforcement of discipline must be fully in conformity with the 
principles of justice. 

Although the power of the Collector to make appointments to sub- 
ordinate positions is limited all over the country, it differs from State to State. 
Its variation and the levels of unemployment are the two factors that enable 
one to gauge the political pressures exercised over the Collectorate in the 
matter of appointment. Politicians are a class who normally thrive by full 
promises and partial performance and they have to placate a number of social 
groups especially in the field of employment. A major national problem to 
be solved in all developing countries is unemployment and every political 
party is programme-bound to solve it to the satisfaction of the people. 

'Normally those who approach politicians to secure temporary jobs in 
the Collectorate or a clerical or non-technical position in a cooperative busi- 
ness or a cooperative hospital, under the control of the Collector, are persons 
who have little scope elsewhere and been environmentally handicapped, and 
politicians cannot ignore their appealfor help. If the Collector and the politi- 
cal leaders alike realize their social responsibility to the unemployed, some 
useful criteria for recruitment can amicably be evolved taking into considera- 
tion the efficiency required in the district office and the weightagc to be given 
to the backward sections. Where the Collector proved his impartiality and 
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determination to go by the merit of job-seekers for their selection, hardly 
has there been any political intervention, while undue favour shown to a 
candidate or a nepotic inclination on the part of the official often provoked 
strong political reaction. However, occasions are not few when the Collector 
has to surrender his best judgement in the matter of appointment to expe- 
diency under Ministerial pressures. As unemployment becomes more and 
more acute, it is a common phenomenon that higher and higher influences 
will come to the aid of seekers of smaller and smaller jobs. Thus in Kerala, 
Ministers belonging to various parties sometimes personally indicate their 
choice to the Collector for temporary appointments to Class IV cadre. 

Recommendations for appointments to the posts of the district t 
Government pleader and, prosecutor are, how^ever, no easy task for the 
Collector. Besides political parties, powerful communities vie with one another 
for obtaining these posts for their qualified members because these are 
influential, prestigeous and remunerative by the social standards of the 
district. In smaller States, it is quite often possible that Ministers might have 
already informed the Collector of their preferences and, therefore, he is 
compelled to articulate his recommendations as unbiased to escape from local 
criticism. However, a discriminating Collector has not failed to sponsor the 
names of the deserving candidates while gracefully accommodating the 
Ministerial nominations in the descending lines of the list. 

Obtaining a licence for a fair-price shop to a locally influential person 
is a big favour a political leader can do in stabilising his importance and 
hegemony in his district. Politicians invariably take up the cases of the rejected 
applicants with the Collector and at times organize agitations or protest 
demonstrations in order to pressurise him to concede their claims. With the 
introduction of cooperatives for the sale of controlled commodities although 
competition for individual licenses is weakened to some extent, party affilia- 
tions have led the cooperatives to compete for cornering the supplies of more 
popular items in their motive for bigger profits. They also find politicians' 
help indispensable to cover up the irregularities and lapses, and tlie failures 
to comply with statutory requirements. In all these cases the Collector has 
to withstand enormous pressures if he has to enforce the concerned i-ulcs 
and regulations. 

Smuggling is, in fact, an illegal movement of goods from a less nroli table 
market to a more profitable market. While it is a violation of the man-made 
laws, its success is on account of its compatibility with the trend of nature 
j'cspected in a free market economy. Within the country the proncn.fliy of 
every State is to encourage in-smuggling of essential commodities which it i.s 
short of and discourage their out-smuggling. Mostly inter-.Statc smuggling 
is in foodgrains and, at times, in sugar. In States where detection of smuggling 
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is left primarily to tehsildars and sub-inspectors of police, the smugglers 
escape effective action due to intelligible reasons. Anti-smuggling operations 
in States like Tamil Nadu and Kerala are under the direct control of the 
Collector and once he detains a vehicle (normally a truck or a lorry) with 
smuggled foodgrains, there can be expected political intervention to free the 
vehicle and its crew and to shield the men behind its movement. Foodgrain 
smugglers, like hoarders and blackmarketers, are an easy and liberal source 
of finance for political activities and, therefore, parties, irrespective of 
their ideologies and affiliations, are interested in getting them out of the 
hands of law. If their intercession with the Collector does not yield result, 
they attempt to bring Ministerial pressure upon him. Often parties contact 
the Collector through their Ministers and if he is not resilient and cautious 
enough to vindicate his action, he may not be successful in defending the 
cause of law. 

It has now become habitual with political parties to take sides on all 
issues arising in their neighbourhood and support the contending groups, 
in stabilizing and consolidating their social base and to obtain financial gains 
or means of subsistence for their local full-timers. As the authority for the 
maintenance of public tranquillity, the Collector has the responsibility to 
bring the conflicting groups to compromise or take action against those who 
violate the law to the benefit of those who seek its protection. The disputants 
normally come to the Collector backed by their respective party full-timers 
and their issues range from elopement to encroachment. They try to enlist 
the support of their leaders and Ministers and they demand the indulgence 
of the Collector according to the strength they mustered. It is not unusual for 
a Collector to receive instructions on telephone from a Minister as to how to 
act in a particular case and unless he has inexhaustible patience, power of 
persuasion, a sound personal strategy and high integrity, the independence of 
his judgement may not entirely be in favour of justice where it is due. When 
the intervention is without the support of Ministers, the social temperament 
of the Collector is a great asset to his discretion and freedom to bring the 
disputants to an agreement on the lines suggested by him. 

Political leaders are themselves directly interested in the allolmeiil of 
surplus land in the rural areas and plots and house-sites in towns and cities 
and they are approached by people of all walks of life to get suitable allot- 
ments. Generally party leaders tend to give priority to their own needs and lo 
the requests of their relations and supporters in their approach for allotmeiU 
of land. As land reform is at present entirely within the purview of the States, 
a party in jDower in a State is in full control over the distribution of the avail- 
able kind there. 

In States where the demand for surplus land and the pressure of popula- 
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lion on land are not too heavy, the Collector has been given powers to distri- 
bute the private land above ceiling and the vacant land belonging to the 
Government. However, the powers of the Deputy Commissioner (Collector) 
and the Assistant Commissioner (Sub-Collector) in Karnataka to distribute 
land iipto the limit of ten and six acres, respectively, were transferred to the 
land tribiinais, upon their formation. In Kerala and Tamil Nadu the Collector 
still has the authority for land allotment but it is often used under Ministerial 
directions. The land tribunals in Kerala are administrative courts headed by 
junior officers of the rank of tehsildar and they have powers under the Kerala 
Land Reforms Act not only to adjudicate land disputes but transfer the 
ownership of private or public land to the occupants. 

The ceiling in the northern and western States are higher than that of the 
southern States and the task of redistribution of surplus land is not very 
complicated there. Further, due to political tackling of the problem in some 
of these States, the Collector’s role is simplified to a great extent. However, 
in States where the main burden of distribution of land and allotment of 
plots and sites is placed on the Collector, he has to develop an enormous 
amount of both political sense and skill to prove his impartiality and to admit 
the claims of the really deserving. The eviction, of illegal occupants from 
both private and Government lands is indeed a very complicated task for the 
Collector. 

In States where militant political parties have a popular base or well- 
trained cadres, illegal occupation of vacant and forest lands is encouraged by 
them as a part of their strategy of expansion and demonstration of their 
programmatic honesty or ideological sincerity. In Kerala about a lakh of well- 
organised members of the powerful Catholic Church with the support of the 
Marxists occupied extensive areas of forest and temple lands in the closing 
fifties and early sixties and the occupants themselves organised into a new 
political party of left orientation and traditional religious affiliation. The 
‘land grab movement’ started by the communists, the socialists and the 
Republican Party of India on a national basis, however, was not difficult for 
the district administration to contain, especially in the Congress-ruled 
States. 

Eviction involves a major human problem and a Collector whh 
concern for the welfare of the community cannot ignore all its implications 
and consequences. In evictions, especially mass-evictions, the encroacher*- 
have the defence of political parties and are likely to get immense public 
sympathy. .Even if their displacement is for the utilisation of the kmd for 
public purposes, their demands, will be land for alternative setilement and 
liquid re.sources to start a fresh living. Sometimes their resistance may gain 
widespread public support and their cause may get more attentioii from the 
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legislature than expected. If the Collector has the support of the political 
executive, his task of eviction can more easily be performed by evolving 
solutions acceptable to all sides, including, if necessary, reconciling with the 
situation. The Collector can, however, be effective with his eviction plan 
provided it is imperative, the political executive is neutral and he has explored 
the means at his disposal to convince the parties concerned of the reasonable- 
ness of its purpose. Nonetheless, pressures against eviction exerted on the 
district administration are from a number of sources and invariably heavy. 
It is a question on which even the most indifferent citizen has to make a 
comment related to the functioning of the district administration. 

Although reaction against acquisition of private property for industrial 
or public purposes is not so widely manifest as in the case of eviction, politi- 
cal influences are exercised on the district administration by the affected 
property-owners in various ways either for excluding their possessions from 
acquisition or for getting a higher assessment for their property than the 
prevailing market value. Small owners "who have to leave their land and 
dwelling, often find out local contacts to mediate between them and the 
lower officials engaged in acquisition and if they are unsuccessful, seek the 
help of politicians to represent their case before the Collector or political 
parties to agitate to get them justice, Tn some States, parties have been success- 
ful in persuading either the district authorities or political executives in 
reversing the decision of acquiring private property if thereby a number of 
poor families had to suffer. On the other hand, where they have been satisfied 
with the justness of acquisition for public purposes or common welfare, they 
have not extended their demands beyond alternative space and shelter for the 
affected. In avoiding undue hardship to the common man, Collectors, well- 
disposed to social needs, consult the political and social leaders and collect 
the inlelligence necessary for assessing the consequences of acquisition in 
advance. 

Exemption from acquisition is normally sought by influential persons 
who are regarded as important to political parties and if the Collector is 
successful in harmonising the purpose of acquisition with the interests 
involved, his administrative talent may have a wider acknowledgement. 

Natural calamities like famine, flood and drought demand prompt 
mobilization of resources and energies of the district administration and it is 
in these contexts that the Collector finds the cooperation and assistance of 
the political leaders of his district, particularly the MPs and ML As, most 
essential. People’s participation in the implementation of the programme 
drawn up to fight natural calamities will be freely forthcoming provided their 
representatives have a role in its formulation. At times to serve his political 
objectives or to get a favoured treatment to his constituents, it is not unusual 
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for an MP or an ML A to claim his district or taluk as drought or famine 
affected and it is the responsibility of the Collector to verify the conditions 
there, before he concedes the demand for relief operations. Even if the findings 
of his enquiry officers are to the contrary, unless he visits the area with the 
MP or the MLA, and is prepared to make a convincing report to the political 
executive, there is every likelihood of the legislator making public allegations 
or complain to the concerned Minister against the Collector. 

If the Collector has to extend his social influence necessary for admini- 
strative eiTectivity and secure popular support to his programme implementa- 
tion, as far as possible he should not discriminate between one party and 
another in providing facilities for political activities except in a situation 
beyond his control. Similarly, prosecution against political workers for 
violations of law may be launched irrespective of their party affiliations and, 
of course, with an intention and readiness to adjust with the futurecour.se of 
events. Both in the extension of facilities for political activities and prosecution 
of political activists, the Collector has to be pragmatic enough to adjust with 
the realities to avoid the exertion of influences and to uphold his administra- 
tive ethics based on the concept of the rule of law'. 

There are several other purposes for which the political power seeks tlic 
assistance of the district administrative machinery. The more flexible a district 
administration proves to be in the context of democratic values and discipline, 
the greater will be the proclivity of politicians to use it for their ends. How- 
ever, an ideal equilibrium between administrative objectives and political 
influences can be established in a democracy wdiere there is an effective and 
responsible opposition and the ruling party has reconciled to the idea of 
alteration of power as the most inviolable rule in the ethos of democratic 
life. 

POLITICAL INFLUENCE ON ADMINISTRATION 

On the whole, the Collectors of the various States are of the view that 
of the matters for which politicians intervene or intercede with the disirict 
administration, some are just and some are unjust. However, they are 
con.scious of the fact that the contact of politicians with the disirict office 
enables them to understand the problems of the people in difierent dimensions 
and depths and to determine the extent of popular base each politica,! puny 
has in their districts. It also gives them opportunity to assess the abilities of 
individual leaders and perceive the nature and implications of the problems 
for which solutions are sought. 

The prevailing opinion in the district offices is that the local leaders c4‘ 
the Communist Party of India, the Communist Party of India uVIarxist) and 
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the Bliartiya Jana Sangh are trained and well-equipped to present the cases 
of the people with data painstakingly collected and facts and figures cogently 
organized. In a district where the Congress is divided into two factions, it is 
habitual with them to support rival claims in a dispute by demonstrating 
Ministerial loyalties and the task of the Collector in bringing them to an 
agreement is indeed arduous and he may have to face invisible set-backs and 
hidden hindrances as he proceeds with it. 

Political influences in a democracy is inescapable for any administrator. 
As the ethos of democracy enables society to mould a party system capable of 
alternation of power, there will be greater possibilities for tlie preservation of 
the doctrines of civil se,;vice, namely, neutrality, anonymity and continuity 
to minimise and legitimise the political pressures upon the district adminis- 
tration. 




“1 might not have time to see Secretaries to Government or 
any officials. But T never say ‘No’ to an ordinary man who comes to 
see me. When he comes to see me, that individual is not an individual. 
He represents to me the millions of people like him. I think in terms 
of those millions. India is not me and you. India is the lot whom we 
presume to treat with contempt and discourtesy. It is therefore very 
important how we deal with the public.” 

--J.-\WAH.A.RLAL NEHRU 
(RcproducQd from Jawcdwrlai Ntdirn and 
Public Administration) 



STATE CONTROL OVER MUNICIPAL BODIES 

Mohit Bhattacharya 

antithetical ideas have stood in the way of a proper appreciation 
A of State-municipal relations. Proponents of paternalism have stuck 
to the viewpoint that the municipal bodies have to be regularly controlled, 
supervised, guided, and occasionally punished to get work out of them. 
At the other end are the advocates of populism who are staunch supporters of 
unbridled municipal democracy run by elected city fathers opposed to any sort 
of Interference’ from the State Government. The truth seems to lie in between 
these two polar opposites. Complete centralization of powers tends to trans- 
form local ‘government’ into local ‘administration’, and the strength of a 
central government that tries to keep local government weak is an illusive 
strength. 

The populists are ignorant of the fact that municipal democracy as a 
form of government can be stronger with, and not without, central govern- 
ment support. Left to itself as an isolated enclave, local government can 
never be an efficient instrument of local governance. It is only wdthin a network 
of relationships — both horizontal and vertical — that local government can 
expect to muster strength. 

STATE CONTROL WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF RECIPROCITY 

State control over the municipal bodies has to be understood within this 
framework of reciprocity. The performance of municipal bodies has impor- 
tance not only for the municipalities themselves, but also for the State and 
Union Governments. ‘Control’ need not be interpreted as a device foi- curbing 
and restricting the domain of municipal bodies. From the management point 
of view, control is meant for monitoring and evaluation purposes. Theoreti- 
cally, one can conceive of a process of standard setting by the higher level 
government. The objective of monitoring is to measure current performance 
of local government units as on-going systems. Monitoring devices must go 
hand in hand with effectuating or action devices to correct any deviant perfor- 
mance and return it to the preset standards. The purpose of V’valuatlnn* is lo 
ciiedL whether a local government unit at the end of a period, say, one svar, 
has been able to achieve certain preset standards. It is possible, similarfy, to 
evaluate the whole s^'stem of municipal government and find out \vr-v !h^e 
system has fared in fulfilling planned targets. 
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The way State control over the municipal bodies is actually being 
activated now does not seem to indicate any systematic management orienta- 
tion. All the Municipal Acts contain almost identical provisions regarding 
‘control’ which includes inspection and calling for records and returns, 
annulment of decisions, action in default, supersession and dismissal of elect- 
ed councils. There are other means of control over personnel, taxation and 
budgetary processes. In addition, there are functional or technical controls 
in respect of specific municipal functions such as health and sanitation, 
roads and public works, water supply and drainage and sewerage and 
so on. 

It is pointless to quibble over the formal provisions of law pertaining to 
State supervision. What is important is to find out the actual nature of control 
exercised by the State over the municipal bodies. For instance, in how many 
cases have the State Governments invoked the default powers? In how many 
cases have the municipal resolutions been rescinded? How frequently have 
records and returns been called for? How many municipalities have really 
been inspected and at what intervals? In how many instances have the 
supersession provisions been invoked? These are questions concerning 
mainly the job of the State’s local self-government department (variously 
named). In the absence of systematic collection of information, it is not 
‘possible to answer these questions with a degree of precision. Usually infor-y 
mation on supersession gets some publicity. But the other facets of supervision 
go unnoticed and unreported. 

It is even more difficult to understand the actual nature of State- 
municipal relationships in specific functional areas such as health and 
sanitation, roads, water supply, etc. Here, the municipal bodies have to 
deal with a number of State functional departments. They have their 
separate works manuals, technical scrutiny, conditions regarding funding ■ 
of projects and staff deployment. It is only through detailed process studies 
that one can find out the actual nature of interactions taking place between * 
the municipal bodies and the State functional departments. The formal 
framework of State-municipal relations may well be a paper framework. 
Really, what goes on between the State and the municipal bodies might be . 
traceable in the interaction of situations around particular functions. A * 
survey was conducted on the actual nature of functional relationships between 
tlie State and the municipalities in four States; and then the formal framework 
of inter-governmental relationship was placed alongside the actual functional 
relationships. The result was quite revealing. To quote the study 

“This four-State survey reveals varying attitudes of the State functional 


VMohit Bhattacharya, State-Municipal Relations^ IIPA, New Dcllii, 1972, p. 57. 
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departments toward municipal functional administration. Regarding State- 
municipal functional relations, Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra exhibit the 
common features of an integrative administration, although the general 
frameworks of State-municipal relationship in these two States are not the 
same, in West Bengal, the general framework is liberal; the formal nature ot 
State-municipal functional relationship is integrationist; and the actual nature 
of State attitude to municipal administration verges on a laissez-faire policy. 
Only in Gujarat the general framework of inter-governmental relationship 
and State-municipal functional relations strike a unifying note.” 

The study went on to observe: “Such divergent departmental attitudes 
have important policy implications for municipal government as a whole. 
The municipal functions such as water supply, public health and medical 
services, education, roads, etc., are closely inter-linked and their developments 
need to be coordinated. An over-emphasis on the expansion of one particular 
service, say, education, may not produce the desired result, unless an allied 
service like health is also planned and developed concurrently. There is an 
urgent need, therefore, to treat municipal functional development as a whole 
with all the allied functions moving in concert. It should be one of the principal 
responsibilities of the house-keeping department at the State level, the Local 
Self-Government Department, to keep in constant touch with the plans and 
programmes of the State functional departments and knit them together in 
order to avoid distorted functional development at the municipal level.” 

NO METHOD ON STATE CONTROL 

^ Apart from sensational news items such as supensession of the Calcutta 

Corporation or the Madras Corporation, methodical information on how in 
practice the State Governments use their different control mechanisms is not 
readily available. Empirical studies are badly needed to unravel the actual 
interaction processes, the motivations behind them and the results they pro- 
duce. It is not unlikely that in one State, there is a whole spectrum of State 
attitudes to exercise control over municipal bodies. At one end, there may be 
municipalities that have hardly been touched; at another there may be 
municipalities which have been rigorously controlled. In between, varioii.s 
shades and degrees of controls may be visible in relation to numerous local 
authorities. Many critical questions may be posed as key hypothe.ses which 
could then be tested through field surveys. For instance, is there any correlation 
between municipal efficiency, measured aS: precisely as possible, and State 
control? Is the degree of State control related to size and complexity of 
municipal administration? How does State control operate in those cases 
where the municipal bodies are far removed physically from the Slate head- 
quarters? Do vei-tical political linkages have any effect on the nature aiKi 
degree of control? What is the data-base of State action when controls are 
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activated in practice? In other words, on what information, does the State 
i Government come to exercise control of specific kinds? These and similar 
< questions relating to State control over municipal bodies can be answered 
' only through case studies and field surveys. Answers to these are necessary 

i - to make any generalization about the actual nature of State control. Mere 

j supersession of a handful of municipal bodies should not give the impression 

i that the State Governments have been rigorously controlling municipal 

] . ' governments. It is possible to reach quite opposite conclusions after detailed 
field surveys that the States do not care much about how the municipalities 
' function in practice. Perhaps, the State Governments swing into action only 
' when, “reportedly”, there is gross municipal inefficiency, corruption or finan- 
; cial bankruptcy. Even in these extreme situations, it might be interesting to 
inquire how the State Government came to know about the state of municipal 
’ administration. Not always information would be coming from Government 
* sources. It is the ‘grapevine’ that works. 

From the practical point of view, State control, if it has to be meaning- 
ful, must be backed up by a proper support organization of the State Govern- 
ment.^ Municipal administration need not be controlled for the sake of 
control. The State Government must be clear about the objectives of municipal 
government. Only within a broad State policy toward municipal institutions 
can ‘control’ have a definite purpose. Otherwise, as is the custom now, 
controls of all kinds and degrees will continue to be enforced for ad hoc 
purposes. 

To be more specific, one can suggest that broadly speaking, the objec- 
tives of municipal government are two-fold : (a) to maintain a system of grass- 
roots democracy; and (b) to supply a number of civic services to the citizens 
living in various urban centres. If there is general agreement about these 
terminal goals of municipal institutions, State control has to be directed to- 
wards their achievement. Purposive control is part of the on-going manage- 
ment processes in an organization. As earlier stated, to activate control, 
intermediate monitoring of the goings on in the municipal bodies has to be 
done in a planned way. Within a definite time horizon, say a year or a period 
of five years (to coincide with our five-year plans), a total evaluation of the 
system of municipal government has also to be completed. Both monitoring 
and evaluation can be meaningful only against certain pre-set standards. 

•^'It is this absence of any consideration for standards that State control 
has become random, arbitrary, irksome and highly politicised. Imagine, ibr 
instance, a situation when the State has to clamp down supersession. To give 


-See, in this connection, Mohit Bhattacharya, State Directorates of Municipal Admini- 
stration, IIPA, New Delhi, J969. 
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a sample quotation, the Gujarat Municipalities Act, 1963 provides for the 
following conditions: 

“If in the opinion of the State Government a municipality is not compe- 
tent to perform, or deliberately makes default in the performance of, the 
duties imposed on it by or under this Act, or otherwise by law or exceeds 
or abuses its powers, the States Government may after giving the 
municipality an opportunity to render an explanation, by an order 
published, with the reasons therefore, in the official gazette declare the 
municipality to be incomepetent or in default or to have exceeded 
or abused its powers as the case may be and may dissolve such 
municipality or supersede it. ” (Section 263(1) 


/ Formally, the State Government must strictly follow the requirements of 
law as laid down, and the supersession order will be valid. But there are many 
‘•'interesting real problems involved here. Incompetence or default in perfor- 
mance needs to be proved for which evidences have to be supplied. What 
actually happens is that all of a sudden, for some reason or other, the super- 
session decision is taken, and then efforts are made to collect information and 
evidences to lend support to the decision already taken. Hence, it is commonly 
held that most supersession decisions are politically motivated. No doubt, 
such extreme decisions will usually be political in nature. Yet, it is possible to 
collect data and information regularly by the State administration to have a 
continuous watch on municipal performance. Political decisions that are 
backed by objective data are expected to be more convincing. 


STANDARDS FOR MUNICIPAL PERFORMANCE 

What is being suggested is that the State administration in charge of 
municipal bodies has first to set standards of performance for different cla.sses 
of municipal bodies — small, medium and large (or some other classificatory 
scheme). The municipalities are basically engaged in regulatory and service 
activities. Buildings regulation and planning fall in the first category. In the 
second category are familiar municipal services such as water supply, roads, 
education, health and sanitation etc. 

Wherever possible, quantitative targets may be fixed for each municipal 
function. For instance, per capita water supply, extension of road mileage, 
coverage of inoculation and vaccination, expansion of drainage and sewerage, 
tonnage of garbage— all these are quantifiable items. For each group of munici- 
pal bodies (classified on some mixed criteria of population, income, jurisdic- 
tion, etc.), annual targets may be set in respect of sped lie futv-diotis. On the 
regulatory side, per capita taxation, absolute tax collection, the number 
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of building applications cleared, to give some instances, are also quantifiable. 
Targets of tax collection can be set for a year; similarly targets of building 
inspection can be estimated over a period. Once such annual targets are set in 
consultation with the municipal bodies, the State administration has to 
monitor performance in respect of each function at regular intervals, say, 
quarterly or half-yearly. This can be done through a mixture of reporting and 
inspection. But the purpose of monitoring will be to see the progress of each 
municipality towards the achievement of pre-set targets. In the course of 
monitoring, the problems of specific municipalities in fulfilling the targets 
can be discussed and solutions found. If necessary, particular targets may have 
to be revised in the light of experience. The whole exercise is expected to be 
helpful for both the State and the municipalities. At the end of a stipulated 
period, say, a year, the total performance pre-set through target fixation 
can be evaluated. And the State Government will be in a sound position to see 
which municipality is lagging behind in which group. Causes can then be 
diagnosed and remedies suggested. Comparative evaluation of performances 
of different municipal bodies will give the State a strong data-support with 
which to frame and revise policies. A scheme of data collection can also be 
planned for the ‘constitutional’ aspect of municipal bodies. This will involve 
regular collection of data regarding the number of meetings of committees 
and councils, the number and nature of the resolutions passed, attendance of 
members, etc. This is intended to watch the operation of the political 
machinery. 

More concretely, the following steps are suggested to make State control 
more purposive and result-oriented: 

(/) The State Government should introduce performance budgeting at 
least in the major municipal bodies where the urban problems are relatively 
more severe. Performance budgeting has the merit of concretising the ‘input- 
indicators’ at the level of each local body. The State Government will then 
have to watch the performance in each sector of municipal administration and 
compare progress against the targets set in the budget. 

(//) A set of ‘output indicators’ has to be developed by the State 
Government to find out the impact of municipal performance on the urban 
society and economy. These will be in the nature of urban social indicators^ 
showing at regular intervals the state of the urban areas in terms of social and 
economic conditions, health and physical development, literacy growth and 
environmental improvement. 


^Sec, in this connection, special issue of (April-June, !976) on “Social 

Indicator for Urban Development”. 
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(Hi) The State Government will have to help the municipal bodies, at 
least the major ones, to frame five-year municipal development plans, 
which will then be incorporated in the State five-year plan. This will provide a 
framework for the preparation of the annual performance budget of a 
municipality. 

//r) Last, but not least, at the State level, a systematic management 
information system (MIS) has to be developed to methodically collect relevant 
information in order that the State Government can frame and revise sound 
policies in regard to municipal bodies, and intervene, whenever necessary, 
in the affairs of the municipal bodies in the interest of healthy growth of 
municipal government in the State. 

''Control in this sense will not be looked at as obnoxious. The State 
Government will emerge in the process as a facilitator and not as a restricter 
of municipal activities. Within a national planning framework, negative 
controls of olden days have to give way to positive management control with 
adequate information and data storage at vantage points in State administra- 
tion, and continuous feedback and evaluation of performance. Withdrawal of 
functions, supersession and setting of alternative organizations are no substi- 
tute for hard homework by the State house-keeping departments. If municipal 
institutions have to be retained and promoted at the grassroots level, State 
control has to change from restriction to facilitation. 




‘To be any good, in his youth at least, a scientist has to think of 
one thing, deeply and obsessively, for a long time. An administrator 
has to think of a great many things, widely, in their interconnections, 
for a short time. There is a sharp difference in the intellectual and 
moral temperaments.” 

; C.P. Snow 

(In Science and GovcnnncJif ) 



SALES TAX ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 
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F rom a modest beginning in some provinces (as they were then called) in 
the late thirties and middle forties, the improtance of sales tax in the 
revenue resources of States in India has grown very considerably. In a large 
number of States, sales tax at present constitutes the major self-raised tax 
resource of the State Government as shown below ; 


Relative Contribution of Sales Tax in Different States (1971»74) 


Sr. 

State 

Sales Tax as percentage of 

No. 


^ 

-.A- 




Total 

Total tax 

State’s own 



revenue 

revenue 

tax revenue 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

16.23 

25.50 

36.70 

2. 

Assam 

14.00 

26.98 

48.36 

3. 

Bihar 

15.75 

22.11 

45.49 

4. 

Gujarat 

27.93 

44.78 

62.15 

5. 

Harayana 

20.16 

32.67 

40.78 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

4.36 

15.12 

26.36 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

3.96 

15.57 

29.68 

8. 

Karnataka 

18.51 

32.59 

45.36 

9. 

Kerala 

24.71 

37.66 

56.36 

10. 

Madhya Pradesh 

16.78 

27.50 

45.99 

11. 

Maharashtra 

29.98 

45.60 

60.46 

12. 

Manipur 

2.71 

18.25 

50.00 

13. 

Meghalaya 

4.51 

20.21 

50.32 

14. 

Nagaland 

1.53 

21.07 

32.90 

15. 

Orissa 

12.87 

25.35 

53.25 

16. 

Punjab 

22.53 

34.64 

42.64 

17. 

Rajasthan 

17.05 

31.07 

49.50 

18. 

Tamil Nadu 

27.20 

36.81 

48.42 

19. 

Uttar Pradesh 

15.17 

24.13 

44.85 

20. 

West Bengal 

26.84 

36.62 

53.74 


N.B. : Tripura is excluded from the above table as the sales tax revenue for the 
year 1973-74 is ‘nil’, 

Source ; Percentages worked out on the basis of data published in the Reserve Bank 
of India Bulls tien. 
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Considering that the taxation powers of the State Government are 
limited by entries 45 to 63 of List II of the Seventh Schedule of the Consti- 
tution and the State Government does not have the residuary powers of 
taxation, the ingenuities of the State Governments for raising tax resources 
have to be deployed in a very restricted field. Because of its considerable 
elasticity, sales tax has been responsive to both real growth and inflation and, 
imlike certain other tax measures, it has shown a welcome buoyancy to cater 
to the growing needs of the States for resources for plan and non-plan 
activities. 

In Maharashtra, sales tax contributed nearly 65 per cent of the total 
self-raised tax resources of the State Government during 1975-76. The number 
of employees belonging to the sales tax department is over 5,000. While 
sales tax is mainly a regressive tax measure, progressivity has been sought to 
be built into it over the years by a number of steps, such as exemption or low 
rates of sales tax for essential articles and certain articles of lower value that 
are bought or consumed by the poorer sections of society and higher rates of 
tax on articles of luxury consumption. In certain cases, where the consumption 
of certain goods is sought to be discouraged on policy grounds, the tax rates 
on such items have been pitched prohibitively high although such high tax 
rates may run counter to the interests of revenue. It has not always been easy 
to reconcile the needs for substantial additional resources to finance the 
Government’s activities with the policy needs for making the tax as progres- 
sive as possible. Taxing luxuries at a high rate is certainly politically attractive 
but does not contribute significantly to the needed resources. Some State 
Governments have also faced a dilemma, when tax rates on acknowledged ly 
luxury articles, such as motor cars or television sets, were made out to be 
too high leading to a sizable fall in demand for these items which, in turn, 
implied that a large number of persons employed in the production of these 
articles and their components faced the threat of layoff. 

SYSTEMS OF SALES TAX 

In evolving a system of sales tax, each State has to lake into account tlie 
characteristics of its own economy. A State where a substantial proportion of 
the value of sales consists of articles manufactured in the State may choose to 
levy a single point tax at the point of manufacture. Another State tiuii may 
specialise in certain agricultural commodities may cither levy a tax at cadi 
point of sale in the chain of transactions from the producer to tlie iiltirnalc 
consumer or the dealer who exports the commodity or levy a tax ai one point 
such as commission agents, because of the relative adniinistrali\e case in 
handling them. So long as the powers to levy sales tax rest widi the State 
Governments, such difierences in the systems of sales lax are inevitable and 
even in the rates of taxation of similar commodities arc bound to vary from 
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State to State. The Government of India have recently constituted a committee 
under the chairmanship of Shri L.K. Jlia to go into the structure of indirect 
taxation in the country. The committee will, no doubt, make a study in 
depth of the feasibility of a uniform pattern of sales tax in the country 
or of either merging it in excise duty or replacing both excise duties and sales 
tax by a value added tax as is obtaining in a number of other countries, 
mainly European. 

The tentacles of sales tax spread extensively into the various areas of 
trade. The businessmen on their part use all their ingenuity to beat the system 
and even more significantly to evade sales tax by resorting to various mal- 
practices. Every State comes across hundreds of instances where the dealers 
completely suppress transactions and for their own information may keep the 
so-called No, 2 accounts. The instances that escape detection are surely several 
times more than the instances that come to the notice of the department. There 
is a constant battle of wits between the legal, assessing and enforcement autho- 
rities of the department on the one hand and the manoeuvres and manipula- 
tions of trades, advised and assisted by the best brains (and brawn) the 
resources of the traders could command. 

In this, most sales tax departments do feel considerably handicapped for 
want of adequate knowledge about the environment in which business 
decisions are made. To what extent are decisions concerning sales or purchases 
or locations of factories and branch offices affected by the prevalent reites of 
sales tax in various States? This is a subject on which the officials make several 
conjectures, largely tending to the view that decisions are not substantially 
affected by the taxes and the traders make several assertions largely aimed at 
bringing the tax rates down. However, concrete facts and figures that will 
throw light on these questions are generally conspicuous by their absence. 

Lack of reliable statistics that would indicate the trends in sales tax 
revenue commodity- wise and that can be analysed to study the impact of rise 
or fall in tax rates is almost universal. The need to build up reliable statistics 
over a number of years to aid the Government in correct policy formulation 
is only now being realised in most of the States. Besides, the development of 
cl proper intelligence system that will keep track of the modus operamU of 
avoidance and evasion of taxes has also been so far neglected. At present, the 
department acquires its knowledge of the practices of avoidance through the 
ingenious arguments that are put forth by the traders during assessments and 
appeals to minimise their tax liability. So far as evasion is concerned, the 
department’s knowledge mainly consists of conventional wisdom built up over 
a number of years through raids and investigations of individual dealers 
suspected to be indulging in malpractices. Coordination with other aulhorities, 
such as income-tax, Central excise and the banks (especially the last category) 
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is still ill-developed. It is quite possible for a dealer to give one picture of the 
state of affairs of his business to his bankers and another picture to sales tax 
authorities. This is an area that needs to be explored much further by the 
sales tax authorities in various States. 

The present pattern of training and recruitment of otlicials in the sales 
tax department do not seem to take into account the ever growing magnitude 
and variety of the tasks of the department. In most Stales, the training is of a 
rudimentary apprenticeship kind where the new recruit is expected to imbibe 
the mysteries of the department’s working sitting at the feel of old masters 
(who incidentally may not themselves have an adequate knowledge of ihcir 
jobs). Training institutions for officials at various levels are generally absenl. 
The recruitment patterns also do not seem to take into account the need for 
manning a major department like this with highly competent and motivated 
officials, especially at the senior levels in the years to come. 

The principal organisational goal of any tax department is reasonably 
clear. This is to collect all the taxes (and other dues, such as penalty, interest, 
etc.) that are administered by the department and legitimately due to the 
State. This goal has to be achieved efficiently, /.e., at a minimum co.st to the 
exchequer and, at the same time, with the least possible inconvenience to the 
tax payer. 

IMPROVEMENT IN THE STRUCTURE OF SALES TAX DEPARTMENT 

How should the organisation be structured to achieve this? By and large, 
sales tax departments have evolved on the basis of territorial jurisdictions with 
the officers in charge of a particular area being responsible for all work from 
registration to recovery in that area. Some States (c.g., Tamil Nadu) have 
constituted central circles comprising of senior officials to watch over the 
dealers in the highest sales tax brackets so that assessments are done promptly 
and defaults in tax payments of these dealers may be kept at a minimum. The 
smaller dealers may be dealt with expeditiously either by acceptance of their 
returns subject to certain conditions or by judiciously evolved schemes of 
composition. The income-tax department has created special circles so that 
assessees with a similar nature of business or profession are grouped together. 
This enables the assessing officials to develop specialised knowledge of the 
characteristics of the business or profession in that area. It does seem worih- 
while to group together dealers dealing in certain manufactures or coimnodi- 
lies that are of importance for sales tax revenue so that the departmental 
officials can develop greater specialisation than is the case at pre.sent. Know- 
ledge of trade patterns in regard to various commodities is rather meagre 
among officials of sales tax departments. There are also specialised areas suc'n 
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as law, enforcement, etc. within the department. An official may have spent 
years in assessment but may be out of his depth in legal work, especially when 
it comes to advocacy. Locating officials with a penchant and commitment for 
these sub-specialisations giving them the necessary further training and deve- 
loping their skills in these sub-specialisations and deploying them for sufficient- 
ly long periods in the concerned areas of work, would certainly benefit the 
department in the long run. 

The procedures for submission of returns, payment of tax and comple- 
tion of assessments need to be kept under constant review so that the honest 
tax payer is not subjected to any avoidable inconvenience and the department 
does not waste its time over trivia. In Maharashtra, we have considerably 
simplified the procedure for payment of profession tax in Bombay City. The 
tax payer receives a pre-filled challan and all that he needs to do is to fill up a 
few particulars in the return attached to the challan and send the challan- 
cum-return along with his cheque for the tax amount to any branch of the 
State Bank of India or a nationalised bank where he holds an account. He does 
not need to submit copies of challans or returns to the department which will 
arrange to collect the challans and returns directly from the Reserve Bank. 
The extension of this procedure to the rest of the State in regard to profession 
tax and also simplification of procedure in regard to sales tax along similar 
lines is engaging the active attention of the department presently. The internal 
control mechanisms of most large Government departments and especially 
taxation departments do need to be reviewed periodically and systematically. 
Quite a lot of clerical time is wasted in preparing statements and maintaining 
registers prescribed in some hoary past which have outlived their utility or 
are capable of drastic simplification. Inadequate delegation of powers and 
responsibilities tend to eat up a considerable portion of the time of senior 
officials which ought to be more purposefully spent in the planning and 
control of departmental activities. 

COMPUTERISATION— THE EFFICIENT TOOL 

The volume of work handled and the felt-need foj- efficient tools of 
planning and control have led a number of sales tax departments in tlie 
country to introduce computersation in the department’s work. So far, 
computerisation has been mainly aimed at the development of commodity 
statistics. While such statistics are, no doubt, essential for proper formulation 
of policy, the benefits of computerisation can be experienced only after the 
statistics are built up over a number of years so as to serve the needs of 
policy formulation in future. The short term needs for efficient control would 
not be served by commodity statistics. In the short run, the more tangible 
benefits of computerisation are likely to be in the areas of delault location 
and pursuit, assessments and recovery. Periodically updated master files of 
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registered dealers that would furnish information about the returns submit- 
ted, taxes paid and assessments completed would enable the officials at various 
levels of the department to get suitable control reports which will help them 
set their priorities and those of the subordinates properly and to watch, over 
their performances. This would minimise the waste of time that takes place 
at present by the assessing officials spending hours and days in routine verifica- 
tions of dealers with impeccable records of tax compliance or in assessing 
small dealers who are of little consequence to tax revenue. The time and 
energy saved thereby could be much more usefully and purposefully deployed 
in chasing contumacious defaulters and, even more importantly, in enforce- 
ment work aimed at tracking down malpractices leading to tax evasion. 

As far as one can visualise, the importance of sales tax (or any variation 
or modification thereof including the value added tax if and when that tax 
replaces the existing form of sales tax) is bound to grow. To ensure that the 
department discharges its tasks diligently and smoothly, without much 
friction between the tax payer and tax gatherer, the officials need to have a 
full awareness of the impact of the policies relating to the taxes they admini- 
ster on the economy of the State. The officials also need to be familiar with 
the techniques of controlling large organisations, of planning purposefully 
for the proper development of the organisation and of motivating officials at 
various levels so as to enable them to help develop a proper image of the 
department that is at once efficient and courteous, helpful to the honest tax 
payers and firm and diligent in tracking down the dishonest ones. The various 
areas where definite and deliberate policy decisions have to be taken for proper 
development of the department are personnel recruitment, training, deploy- 
ment and promotion policies, working methods, procedures and environment 
and use of mechanical aids that ensure speed and accuracy and help in the 
tasks of planning and control. 


PANCHAYATI RAJ IN INDIA 

RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


G.C. Sing/m 

T he Union Government had, a few months ago, urged all the State 
Governments to ensure that there is genuine transfer of functions 
and delegation of administrative and financial powers to panchayati raj (PR) 
bodies/ Stress in that compelling communication had particularly been laid 
on three issues which are of considerable operational significance indeed to 
panchayati raj. 

One is that the panchayati raj bodies which were supposed to be 
the agencies for socio-economic planning in rural areas have become mere 
executive agencies of the State Governments,- 

The other is that these bodies are not financially sound because very 
meagre resources have been assigned to them. 

The last is that though the panchayati raj bodies were envisaged to be 
representative in character, no State has had elections regularly. 

The Union Government had, in these circumstances, regretted that the 
State Governments have not kept up the underlying spirit of the panchayat 
programme. 

What has been set out in the preceding paragraphs reveals that 
panehatati raj is beclouded and the Union Government have publicly voiced 
their dissatisftiction with the functioning of the panchayat bodies. 

This, in other words, shows that panchayati raj is sick and suffering 


IJIPA News letter, Vol, XIX, No. 6~June 1975. News item: “Genuine Transfer of 
Powers to Panchayat Bodies Urged”. The Indian Institute of Public Administration, New 
Delhi. 

-“The tradition of centralism in the country makes the local body more a kind of admini- 
strativc agent of the State Government, subject to the same conditions of discipline as its 
paid employees, rather than a Government authority with some exclusive jurisdiction or 
initiative of its own” — Harold Zink, Arne Wahlstrand, F. Benwenutl and R. Bhaskaraai, 
Rural Local Government in Sweden, Italy and In dia: A Compratalive Study 
(London, 1957), p. 81. 
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from certain debilitating ailments which are coming in the way of its becoming 
a success. 

It is in this backdropthat an attempt is being made in this paper broadly 
to identify the ailments and suggest cures so that panchayati raj may steer clear 
of the pitfalls. 

DISTRUST : GOVERNMENTAL AND BUREAUCRATIC 

Panchayti raj had to encounter potent and generalised distrust from its 
very birth (And many voices have pronounced its funeral oration already). ^ 

The political leaders at the State level, the MLAs and even the bureau- 
crats saw in its birth and anticipated in its ascendancy an irreparable loss of 
power for themselves which was quite understandable, though not at ail 
justifiable. 

They, therefore, while outwardly espousing the cause of panchayati 
raj were in their heart antagonistic to it, and as such worked in a manner in 
which they would take back by the left hand what they half heartedly give by 
the right. In other words, they resorted to subterfuges for the maintenance of 
their supremacy. 

The inevitable result was that panchayati raj and democratic decentrali- 
sation witnessed administration of inadequate doses of democracy and 
decentralisation and in the process panchayati raj ironically became a 
casualty. 

For, the democratic and decentralisation processes, unless administered 
in a full dose, do not have the potentiality to serve as their own correctives and, 
in the absence of a full dose, all high sounding language that may be used to 
articulate panchayati raj will ring hollow. 5 

It must, however, be said to the credit of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

^See news item “Panchayats have failed in Assam'’ appearing in Hiiidusfm Siumiurci, 
Calcutta, January 29, 1971. 

^“There is hardly a country where the gap between ideals and performances is .so big as 
in India.” Then again “in India there is so much difference between theory and practice ihat, 
while ideas soar high, execution is meagre”. Jawaharlal Nehru on Commumty Development 
and Panchayati Raj. A Government of India publication, February 1963, pp. 10 and U, 
respectively. 

5“A veteran Congress worker and an MP from Rajasthan in his evidence before die 
Sadiq All Committee held the view that there should either be complete democratic de- 
centralisation or no decentralisation”. Dr. Iqbal Narain, “Developmental Adminisiration 
under Panchayati Raj : The Rajasthan Experience,” Indian Journal of Public Adininistra- 
tion,Yo\. XIV, No. 1 January-March, 1968, p, 56 n. 
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that he reckoned with this distrust and cautioned against it in no uncertain 
terras. 

“When we talked of panchayati raj many people were rather doubtful 
about the capacity of our people to shoulder this burden. I was certain they 
would make mistakes. Nevertheless, I knew we shall get over this difficulty and 
gradually develop the system of self-government at every stage. There can 
be no half-way house in this vital matter. Either you trust the people or you 
do not. Trusting them partly takes you nowhere, because it does not give 
them real responsibility and they do not develop properly. Having given this 
authority and power to them, you should not tamper with it by official inter- 
ference, Let them make mistakes and let them suffer for those mistakes. The 
officials must only be advisers; they must not be bosses,”^ 

But the officers did become bosses. And the State level political bosses 
always viewed panchayati raj with suspicion, little realising that these 
panchayati raj bodies offered a potential outlet in terras of Government power 
for the local party zealots. These new avenues, if they had been made attrac- 
tive, could not only have absorbed ‘unsatisfied party workers’ but also would 
have acted as “a training and providing ground for promotion up the party 
ladder”.’' 


But the political and bureaucratic bosses did not deviate from their 
distorted perception and did not soften their attitude and approach towards 
panchayati raj with the result that panchayati raj was hamstrung. 

“It may be well to remember that the cru.K of the administrative change 
under panchayati raj is the problem of role equilibrium in regard to officials 
and non-officials from State level down below and the pattern of inter- and 
intra-institutional and personnel relationships.”^ 

SELF-HELP AND MOBILTSATION 

In the climate prevailing in the country at the time of birth and infancy 
of panchayati raj arising out of foreign aid pouring into the country, and 
centralised missionary approach trying to transform masses, the panchayati 
raj bodies started “expecting everything from the Government rather than 
instilling the objectives of mass mobilisation and voluntary self-help”. 

And not until the panchayati raj bodies endeavoured to attain (and 

® Address at the Annual Conference of State Ministers of Community Development and 
Panchayati Raj in New Delhi, on August 3, 1962, 

’W.H, Morris-Jones, “The Government and Politics of India,” London, 1967, p. 189. 

^Dr. Iqbal Narain, op. cit., p. 73, 
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would attain) self-sufficiency, could the Government “expect to fulfil develop- 
mental, much less political, objectives enunciated in the directive principles of 
the Indian Constitution”.^ 

We must, therefore, develop a new awareness of and recognise the 
problems connected with self-help and mobilisation as incomparably 
more urgent than hosts of other problems visibly arra3'ed. 

CITIES AND TOWNS INSULATED 

Cities and towns having municipal corporations, municipal councils 
and town municipalities have not been brought within the area of operation of 
panchayati raj and a panchayati raj which excludes cities and towns from its 
operation could hardly be termed as all embracing and complete. Concomi- 
tantly, this operational deficiency panchayati raj is beset with has caused the 
psychological undoing of the panchayati raj. 

For unless it extends to the whole district or the whole State or the 
whole country it cannot generate proper enthusiasm and create an impact. 

Cities and towns having the headquarters of the zila parishads and 
panchayat samitis never evince any interest in these bodies as they feel they 
are unconcerned. 

Furthermore people who matter the most in the national life, State life 
or district life belong to these urban areas and because of this inexcusable 
exclusion they have not developed any vested interest in panchayati raj. 

Panchayati raj has consequently acquired a rural overtone and a truncat- 
ed personality. 

This ailment could be remedied by extending the panchayati raj system 
to all the cities and towns by dividing them into wards having population 
analogous to the population of standard village panchayats and creating 
ward panchayats therefor. 

On that base a panchayati raj pyramidal structure consisting of 
panchayat samitis and zila parishads could be raised. 

There may be big towns and small cities which could have a panchasau 
samiti each. 


®Rajni Kothari, “Politics in India,” Orient Longman Ltd;, 1970, pp. 1 33-!. 34. 
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Cities having a population of over half a million (like Hederabad, 
Ahmedabad, Nagpur, Bangalore, Agra, Allahabad, Poona, Indore, Jubalpore, 
Jaipur, Madurai, Kanpur, Lucknow, Agra, Varanasi and Patna) could have 
city zila parishads. 

And cities having a population of over 2.5 million like Calcutta, Delhi, 
Bombay and Madras could be converted into city states and their constituents 
could have zila parishads, panchayat samitis and ward panchayats. 

In this manner all the cities and towns^° could be brought within the 
purview of panchayati raj and the existing anomaly of having two sets of 
local government— one for the urban areas and the other one for the rural 
areas with the resultant confusions and imbalances generated by the duality 
could be done away with. 

STATUS BOOSTING SYMBOLS 

Panchayati raj has received a great set-back not so much because of the 
incompetence or disinterestedness on the part of the non-officials but because 
of the indifferent treatment meted out to them. 

The scheme needed incentives just as an infant needs support to be 
able to stand up on his own legs. These incentives were zealously (or 
jealously?) withheld. 

And then we blame the non-officials for the failure of the system. 

In the words of John Ruskin “you knock a man into a ditch, and then 
you tell him to remain content in the position in which Providence has 
placed him”.” 

The incentives that should have been provided could have been like the 
ones that follow. 

The pramukh of the zila parishad should be number one citizen of the 
district. Whenever the President or the Prime Minister of India, the Governor, 
Chief Minister of the State or any other V.I.P. comes to the district, the 


if'^Certainly if a new India is to be created, it will have to have its roots in tire villages 
and districts and cities, and here the local bodies and State Governments will either be agen- 
cies of change or bottlenecks too narrow to permit the entrance of vitalizing forces into tliose 
areas where most of the people of India dwell,” Norman D. Palmer, “Tire Indian Political 
System” (Boston, 1970), p, 174. 

”Jolm Ruskin, ‘‘The Crown of Wild Olive”, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 
para 40 of Lecture on ‘Work’. 
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pramukh of the zila parishad should receive him and then he should introduce 
the officials and non-officials of the district to the V.LP, 

He must have a status equivalent to that of a Minister of a State 
Government. All gazetted officers on posting to the district should call on him 
in his office. 

He should have an armed police guard at his residence. He should be 
entitled to fly national flag at his residence, and on his personal as also 
State cars. 

He should endorse the annual confidential reports of all the district 
level officers (connected with developmental administration). 

He should not be made a member of any committee which is presided 
over by any official of his district. If inclusion of a representative of the zila 
parishad, however, becomes imperative, the secretary of the zila parishad 
should be nominated for the purpose. 

He should also take the salute at the public ceremonial parades on the 
Independence Day and the Republic Day. 

Finally, the Collector or the Chief E.\,ecutive Officer, whosoever he be, 
should extend to him the same dignified treatment as the State Chief Secretary 
extends to the State Chief Minister above and the B.D.O. (Vikas Adhikari) 
extends to the pradhan of the panchayat samiti below. 

Similar incentives could be devised for the pradhans of the panchayat 
samitis and the sarpanchas of the panchayats in their respective areas of 
operation. 

One may ask as to what the relevance is of these phenomena to the 
developmental administration of a district. 

To such an inquirer the author’s humble reply would be that these tools 
are status symbols and have always been made use of with advanttige foi- 
enhancing the status of Ministers and civilians. 

If these status symbols which are compatible with power, privilege and 
prestige are bestowed on the non-officials at the helm of alfair.s in the 
developmental administration of a district, tehsil or ward, village, panchayati 
raj will unquestionably get a boost up.*= 

/-See author’s article “Panchayati Raj Hamstrung ; A Problem of Pow-er” in 
Kurukshetm, New Delhi, June 1, 1971, pp. 3-4. 
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JUDICIAL PANCHAYATS— MISSING DETAILS 


The nyaya panchayats were to be the judicial wing of pancliayati raj. 
Acts and rules were framed but minor details on which the operation of the 
Act and rules depended were not worked out as a part of follow up action. 

To illustrate, judicial panchayts are debarred from taking cognizance of 
offences in which the accused person has previously been convicted in certain 
types of offences. 

The question that unavoidably arises is how shall judicial panchayats 
know whether the accused person who has come up before them has been 
convicted in any of the offences enumerated. It has also not been laid down 
who shall maintain the record of all such convictions. 

Similarly if a complaint relating to the commission of a crime is lodged 
simultaneously with the judicial panchayat and with the police or judicial 
magistrate, who will proceed with it and who will not has also not been laid 
down. 

Some system will have to be devised whereby each one of these three 
agencies comes to know about complaints lodged with the other two. 

Instances like these could be multiplied. In sum, follow up action in 
pursuance of the Acts and rules need to be taken up in all earnestness without 
which the Act and rules will be not only meaningless but self-defeating also. ^3 

ECONOMICAL AUDIT OF PERFORMANCE 

Vesting of powers in and expectations of performance from panchayati 
raj bodies presuppose an efficient and efficacious system of audit not only of 
income and expenditure but of achievements and failures as well. 

While it is easy to induct an audit oriented system for panchayat samitis 
and zila parishads, it is the village panchayat which has been facing a real 
difficulty in this behalf. 

Cases of embezzlement of money have occurred in many village 
panchayats which in turn has eroded the credibility of the village panchayat 
and the panchayati raj. 

Since having an organisation for conducting such an audit of village 

i^Readers interested in details may refer to author’s article, “Criminal Jurisdiction of 
Nyaya Paneliayats” in Kwukshetm, New Delhi, November 16, 1970, pp. 3-4. 
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panchayats does not seem to be within the realm of a possibility in a forsee- 
able future, we shall have to think of giving a village panchayat in adoption 
to a Government officer drawing, say, a pay of Rs. 250 p.m, and above. 
(It is hoped the number of such Government officers in any district would 
exceed the number of village panchayats in that district). 

This officer, a friend, guide and philosopher (or big brother) of the 
panchayat should be able formally to inspect the panchayat (both accounts 
and performance) twice and, in addition, pay two surprise visits also in a 
year. 

In addition, he should be available to the sarpanch at his own (not 
sarpanch’s) headquarters on request for consultation. And for rendering all 
these services, the officer concerned should duly be compensated in the form 
of travelling and other allowances. 

In the emerging pattern, the imparting of a week or a fortnight’s inten- 
sive training in the working of panchayati raj to these officers, to equip 
them with necessary knowledge, to enable them effectively to inspect and 
guide the village panchayat will be imperative. 

These officers should submit their reports to the district panchayat 
officer or may be the district development officer. 

A matchless advantage which is likely to accrue out of this system 
would be that an overwhelming majority of Government officers will have to 
rub shoulders with and develop an intrinsic interest in panchayati raj in 
action. 

At present such an interest and involvement are rather conspicuous by 
their very absence. 

PANCHAYAT SECRETARIES’ CADRES 

The system of panchayati raj has suffered from a lack of regular cadre 
of secretaries of village panchayats when actually secretaries should be quite 
knowledgeable. For they will be the focal persons and have the same powers 
and status in the jurisdiction of the panchayat as the district officer of today 
has in his district. They should be ex-officio special police officers also and in 
that limited role will be part of the district police. They should, therefore, be 
secondary pass and in addition be holders of a two year diploma in pancliayati 
raj to be specially devised for equipping secretaries for handling all matters 
connected with panchayats. Avenues of promotions should also be opened for 
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these secretaries so that in the developmental departments they may be able to 
go up. By having such a regular cadre of secretaries of panchayats the 
working of panchayats is likely to register a welcome improvement. 


STANDARDISATION : PROCEDURE AND FORMS 

Standardisation of procedure and printing of forms and registers have 
not been bestowed upon the attention they deserve. 

Since the number of panchayats is and shall be quite large i n every State, 
the standard forms and registers should be got centrally devised, printed and 
issued to all the panchayats and other panchayati raj bodies so that there will 
be uniformity in the maintenance of record and at the same time chances of 
misuse of funds or, may be powers, will also, to some extent, be minimised. 

It shall have to be ensured that the supplies of forms and registers 
made to the panchayati raj bodies are quite adequate with reference to the 
requirement. 


DEVELOPMENTAL ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 

With the introduction of the panchayati raj system no substantial change 
was made in the structure of the administrative services, officers of which were 
and are utilised for manning senior positions in the departments connected 
with panchayati raj. 

To start with, the administrative services — Indian as well as the States — 
should be bifurcated into two broad branches : developmental administrative 
services and regulatory administrative services. 

The former should man posts in departments connected with and handle 
developmental activities like agriculture, industries, medicine and health, 
ayurved, family planning, education, social welfare, P.W.D, (buildings and 
roads), irrigation, public health engineering, cooperation, animal husbandary, 
forests, mining and geology, colonisation, tourism, town planning, etc. 

The latter should man posts in departments connected with regulatory 
activities like police, prisons, excise, taxation, land revenue, settlement, civil 
supplies, civil defence, devasthaii, home guards, anti-corruption, prosecution, 
transport, labour, settlement, employment, treasuries, etc. 

The executive officer of the panchayat samiti should be a member of the 
State developmental administrative service. 
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The chief executive officer of the zila parishad should be a member of 
the Indian developmental administrative service (IDAS). 

The creation of such services will help a Jot in robust attitude formation 
and development of professionalism (by understanding the subtleties and 
nuances of panchayati raj which are the crying need of the day. 

The trend of having a traditional Collector and an independent district 
development officer, both belonging to the IAS, has gained considerable 
credence and some States have already adopted this viable strategy. 

The latest to join the club is perhaps Bihar, where with the restructuring 
of district administration in 1973, the authority of the traditional Collector 
already stands eroded (and this erosion will prove to be in the interest 
of panchayati raj) because the vast area of development, planning and welfare 
has been entrusted to the Deputy Development Commissioner who acts as 
the chief executive officer of the zila parishad. 

What remains to be achieved on this front is the extension of this valu- 
able practice to the remaining States and the bifurcation of the administrative 
services into regulatory administrative and developmental administrative 
services as envisaged above. 

A line has to be drawn somewhere and clinging to old notions would 
amount to indulging in self deception. 

REMUNERATION TO REPRESENTATIVES 

Panchayati raj suffered yet ajiother setback because ne made it sub- 
scribe to the hypocritical theory that public service is its own reward and, 
therefore, those rendering public service need not be paid any salary or hono- 
rarium. It is refreshing to remember what Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had once 
observed: “There is in India an extraordinary and thoroughly unjustified 
prejudice against receiving salaries from public funds”. ^5 

An extension of this prejudice to a limited extent makes us impassionatc- 
ly cry if any attempt is made to increase the emoluments of iVlLAs, MPs or 
Ministers. 

This is a deep cutting and inertia causing malady which has got to be 
remedied by granting suitable and adequate remuneration to elected citi-zens 

:^'iHaridwari Rai and Awdhesh Prasad, “Reorganising Panchayati Raj In Bifiar: A 
Critique of the Reform Proposals,” Indian Journal of Public Administration, Vol XXI. 
No. 1, Jan-March 1975, p. 41. 

J-5Jawahar!a[ Nehru, “An Autobiography,” Allied Publishers, 1962, p. 107. 
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doing some work or the other connected with panchayati raj. For, realities 
do raise their heads and have as such to be viewed with perspective and 
faced M'ith courage and determination. 

PANCHAYATI RAJ AND POLICE 

Just as the pioneers of panchayati raj left out municipal administration 
from their domain, they did not touch police administration also in any way 
whatsoever. 

It is conceded that the police discharge a quasi-judicial function compris- 
ing prevention and detection of offences and, therefore, they should be 
accountable only to the State Government and to no other agency. 

Steps, however, could certainly have been taken to ensure collaboration 
between panchayati raj and the police even without empowering the pancha- 
yati raj bodies to interfere with the working of the police. 

This induction, to start with, could have been done at the zila parishad 
and the panchayat saraiti levels. 

The District Superintendent of Police of a district could be asked to 
attend one meeting of zila parishad every month in which maintenance of law 
and order in the district could be discussed in a general way. The Sub-Divi- 
sional Police Officer (SDPO) could similarly be asked to attend one meeting 
of the panchayat samiti every month for the same purpose. The District 
S.P. could, in addition, be asked by turn and in rotation to attend one meet- 
ing of a panchayat samiti in his district every month. Such meetings would 
provide an opportunity to the elected leaders of the people to discuss their 
problems with the police officers. 

Police Officers would also get an opportunity to come in contact with 
and collect first hand information from the elected representatives. By this 
token police public relations will be put on an even keel and register a tre- 
mendous boost. It shall, however, have to be kept as an indispensable condi- 
tion that in such meetings the merits of specific cases will not be discussed. 

After the meeting is over, the District S.P. or the S.D.P.O. could 
sit in one of the rooms of zila parishad/panchayat samiti building and 
hear individual complaints from members of the panchayati raj bodies 
about specific cases. Some system could be devised in which these complaints 
could be duly registered and action taken there or be personally communi- 
cated to the complaining member in the next meeting or thereafter as and 
when the enquiry may be completed, 
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Such a step, it may be reiterated, would go a long way in bringing about 
an improvement in panchayati raj administration as well as in police admini- 
stration and a sound rapport between the two. 

MAGISTERIAL SAFEGUARD 

Some imscrLipuious pieces of action taken by the panchayati raj bodies, 
particularly of the type in which status-quo-ante cannot be restored, like 
getting a house or a wall demolished etc., have brought rather a bad name to 
the panchayati raj system. 

There have been instances in which village panchayats acted deliberately 
arbitrarily after the court hours on Saturdays or on Sundays and the poor 
aggrieved person consequently could not knock at the doors of the courts of 
law to have speedy redress in the form of a stay order. 

To improve upon the image of the panchayati raj, it is, therefore, 
suggested by way of a safeguard for the citizens that executive magistrates 
should be empowered to grant stay orders against such allegedly arbitrary 
orders issued by the panchayati raj bodies. 

Once orders are stayed, the issues involved could be thrashed out before 
the executive magistrate. 

One thing is there. The executive magistrates shall have to be accessible 
for the purpose all the twenty-four hours. 

Such an institutionalised safeguard would tend to impart considerable 
credibility to the panchayati raj system. 

RETROGRADE INDIRECT ELECTIONS 

The present system of elections to panchayati raj bodies is rather 
defective mainly because it is visibly indirect. In the village panchayat, 
the voter does dmectly elect panchas as well as the sarpanch but the draw- 
back of the system is that the possibility of sarpanchas and the panciuus 
belonging to different camps cannot be ruled out altogether. The system 
of elections in the panchayat samities and zila parishads is undeiiiably indirect 
because citizen voters as such have no say in these elections. 

The electoral college consists of the sarpanchas and panchas of village 
panchayats in case of panchayat samities and sarpanchas of \-iiiagc panclia- 
yats and pradhans of panchayat samitis in case of ziia parishads. These 
panchayati raj bodies are, therefore, to a great extent bereft of represent:.] ii\-e 
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character and foil to engender citizen involvement in panchayati raj to the 
extent it is necessary and possible. The incongruity there is clear. 

This ailment could be remedied by having an executive body as a team 
in the panchayats, panchayat samitis and zila parishads, and making the 
electoral college consist of all eligible citizen voters. 

To illustrate, if it be decided that panchayats, panchayat samitis and 
zila parishads will have an executive body each, consisting of a homogenous 
team of five members each including the sarpanch, pradhan and pramukh, 
respectively, the citizen will vote for teams instead of for individuals. Thus, 
for contesting elections, for example, to the zila parishad executive body, a 
person aspiring to be pramukh will have to take with him four of his associates 
who will work as his members of the executive body and contest the election 
as a team. 

There will be a number of such teams before the citizeii voters and 
they would have a right to vote a team in. 

Persons elected to these bodies in this manner will be endowed with a 
team spirit, have the backing of the citizens and will have a sense of satisfaction 
that they truly represent the entire unit. 

Other members of the panchayat saraiti and other members of the zila 
parishad could be elected in the manner it is being done at the moment. 
Once this dose of democracy is administered to panchayati raj, it will re- 
markably become representative in character and responsive in approach. 
In the ultimate analysis the powers that be will dutifully look more towards 
the common man than towards the elected representatives of the people. 

PRAMUKH TO BE MP-PRADHAN TO BE MLA 

There is, so to say, a dichotomy between the members of ihc State 
Legislative Assemblies and pradhans of panchayat samitis, on the one hand, 
and between the members of the Parliament and the pramukhs of the zila 
parishads on the other hand. For, the jurisdiction of a zila parishad in- 
variably coincides with an MP's constituency and that of a pancliayat 
samiti coincides with that of an MLA’s constituency. Thus at the district 
level there arc two elected representatives of the people and so arc at Ihe 
panchayat samiti level who vie with one another insofar as wielding real 
power is concerned. And since Parliament and Legislative Assemblies are 
considered to be better seats of power in the scheme of things, the pramukii 
of. the zila parishad and the pradhan of the panchayat samiti are woefully 
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relegated to the background. And this gives a severe blow to the cause ol 
panchayati raj. 

If we believe in the panchayati raj S3'stein, we must do all that is possi- 
ble to build up the status of the important functionaries connected with the 
panchayati raj. The author, in this behalf, therefore, is of the view that the 
pradlian of the paiichayat saniiti should be ex-officio MLA and the 
pramukh of the zila parishad should be ex-officio MP. In other words, elec- 
tions for MALs and MPs, as such, need not at all take place. 

Once this system is introduced, these ML As and MPs will prove 
better than their present counterparts because in their deliberations in the 
houses they will have at the back of their minds the responsibilities they have 
to discharge as pradhans and pramukhs, respectively, and their approach 
will, therefore, be more practical and down-to-earth. 

With their valuable experience gained in the Legislative Assemblies 
and Parliament, the pradhans of panchayat samitis and pramukhs of zila 
parishads will handle the panchayat samitis and zila parishads affairs more 
astutely. The standard of debate in Parliament and Legislative Assemblies 
is likely to register considerable improvement and so will the standard of 
performance of zila parishads and panchayat samitis. They will thrive on each 
other by admirably deriving sustenance from each other. 

As a natural corollary a significant change will have to be effected in 
the system of elections to the post of the Prime Minister of India and Chief 
Ministers of States also because once the pradhans of panchayat samitis will 
be ex-officio MLAs and pramukhs of zila parishads will be ex-ojjdcio MPs, 
they will not be available to the nation to serve as Ministers. 

Therefore, Ministers at the Union as also at the State levels shall have 
to be elected directly by the citizen voters and that is as it should be. 

For contesting elections here also, instead of individuals, there should 
be teams. For example, if it is decided that the Union Government of India; 
should have fifty-one Ministers, the contenders for the elections sliouki be 
individuals who aspire to be Prime Minister of i ndia and they .^Ik)!!!^! gis e on! 
the names of fifty members of their team who would, in the event of their 
winning the elections, be their Ministers. 

Similarly, if State Governments, are to have, say, twenty-one Mi.ui.slei'^ 
cadi, the aspirants for the post of Chief Minister of a State should iff.e 
the names of twenty of their colleagues who, in the event of their v. inning ihe 
elections, w-ould be the Ministers of their Government. A Prime Minister. 
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a Chief Minister and as averred above, a pramukli, a pradhan and a sarpaiich, 
elected directly by the citizens, would have the pride and satisfaction of 
having the backing of the nation. State, district, tehsil (or anchal) and the 
panchayat area respectively. The voter will also then arguably develop 
a greater sense of participation in the democratic process. 

Ill the system of election advocated in this paper the aspirants to the 
posts of Prime Minister down to the sarpanch of the panchayat shall have to 
distribute the subject portfolios of Government (executive bodies in case of 
zila parishads, panchayat saniitis and panchayats) to their team mates in 
advance. They will also have to give the names equivalent to one half of the 
total number of members of their team to serve on the reserve list to be banked 
upon in case of need. 

The Minister’s tenure will be at the pleasure of the Prime Minister and 
Chief Minister and the tenure of the members of the executive bodies of the 
zila parishads, panchayat saniitis and panchayats will be at the pleasure of 
the pramukh, pradhan and sarpanch as the case may be. 


By way of a concluding remark on this point it may be added that the 
composition of the Parliament (Lok Sabha) and the Legislative Assemblies 
(Vidhan Sabhas), as also the three panchayat! raj bodies, will in this set-up 
take the following shape : 

Lok Sabha : Prime Minister, fifty Ministers and the 

Pramukhs of all Zila Parishads of India as 
MPs 

Vidhan Sabha : Chief Minister, twenty Ministers and the 

Pradhans of all Panchayat Samitis of the State 
as MLAs 


Zila Parishad : Pramukh, four members of the executive 

body, Pradhans of Panchayat Samitis (or 
their nominees from the executive bodies) 
and co-opted members. 

Panchayat Samiti : Pradhan, four members of the executive 
body, Sarpanchas of Panchayats (or their 
nominees from the executive body) and 
co-opted members. 

Villagc/VVard Panchayat : Sarpanch, four members of the executive 
body, other paiichas and co-opted members. 
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It would thus appear that neither need political parties be recognised 
for the purpose of these elections nor will, in all probability, there be any 
opposition for the sake of opposition. Instead, there are likely to be combina- 
tions for opposing particular issues of importance and this will be quite 
salubrious to the health of democracy in the country. 

Details regarding impeachment or expression of lack of confideiice in 
the Ministers or the executive bodies and anciiliary and related issues could 
be worked out with precision and comprehension.^^ 

CONCLUSION : ATTITUDINAL CHANGES 

fntroduction of panchayati raj was hailed as “one of the more imagi- 
native and institutional innovation made by the national leadership”. 

The seeds were sown with gusto but an enumeration of the ailments of 
panchayati raj proves be3mnd any shadow of doubt that the selection of the 
seeds was poor and poorer still was the way the seedling and sapling were 
tended and nurtured. 

The plant has, therefore, had a stunted growth and ultimately is 
on way to withering. As a pitiable consequence, even the few enthusiasts who 
had gathered around panchayati raj, began to get off the panchayati raj 
bandwagon. And the process has been so gradual as to be almost impercepti- 
ble. Our strategies must, therefore, inescapably be tailored to curing the body 
politic of the ailments identified and arrayed in this paper and may be many 
others as well. And we know that this illness, this paranoia, dangerous though 
it is, is not incurable. At the same time we should not be swayed by the 
feeling that we can catch up overnight. 

The total endeavour should be in the direction of “discovering or 
creating a representative and democratic institution” which must c\'okc local 
interest and excite local initiative in the field of development.^^ .And the 
local leadership is potentially capable not only of coming to grips with 
panchayati raj problems but of finding in them new pride and purpose 
also. 


^®Readers interested in the proposition may pursue author’s article, “Democratic 
Government in India: New Dimensions” in the Journal of Lai Bahadur Shasiri Academy 
of Adinimstrathm, Mussoorie, Vol. XVIII, No. I, Spring 1973, issue pp, 100-108. 

I'Rajni Kothari, o/x c/r., p. 132. 

i^Principai recommendation of Balwaut Rai Mehta Committee Report (Planning 
Commission, Committee on Plan Projects, Report of the Team for the study of Community 
Projects and National Extension Service), New Delhi, 1957. 
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But a lot, predictably, will depend primarily upon the helpful attitude 
of the Government and constructive approach of the bureaucracy towards 
the philosophy of panchayati raj. All the rest is as easy as shooting fish 
in a barrel. Let there be no mistake about it. 


“To move too fast is dangerous, but to lay behind is more 
dangerous still.” 

Ripon to Gladston, 6 Oct., 
in Northbrook Collection, (1.0. Mss. Eur. 
C. 144/2 p. 166 d.) 
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U NLIKE the British and the American systems of police, the Indian 
police system does not fall into any neat category of a unitary or 
federal police/ The Constitution of India quite specifically lists police along 
with subjects like public order, prisons, reformatories and administration of 
justice ill the State list of the Seventh Schedule. The Union Government, 
though not directly involved in the police administration of the country, 
very significantly retains and administers a number of sensitive and critical 
areas that have their direct bearing on the function of policing. For instance, 
administration of fire arms and explosives, inter-State police wireless system. 
Central vigilance, extension of powers and jurisdiction of State police to other 
States, matters relating to Indian police service, appear on the Union list ol‘ 
the Constitution.^ A host of Union police agencies, such as the B.S.F., the 
C.B.I., the C.T.B., the C.R.P., Assam Rifles, the S.V.B., the National Police 
Academy and the forensic laboratories and institutes, have been created and 
put under the care of the Central Government to provide a support structure 
to the police administrations of the States. Moreover, the concurrent subjects 
like criminal law and criminal procedure, preventive detention, vagrancy, 
drugs and poisons, trade unions, nomadic tribes and newspapers, enable the 
Union Government to have a paramount and decisive voice in areas quite 
vital to the functions of policing in the country.^ The police administration of 
the Union Territories, numbering ten, is an exclusive and special responsi- 
bility of the Union Home Ministry. The constitutional arrangement, which 
is essentially federal in structure, contains the seed germs of a national 
and centralised policing in consonance with the overall spirit of the unitari- 
ness of the Constitution. Naturally, the State level administration, whether 
that of the police or of development, has to fimctioii within these basic para- 
meters and its scope, activity and nature are effectively conditioned by liie 
‘centralised federalism’ enshrined in the Constitution. The recent constitu- 
tional amendments, contemplated and proposed by the Sardar Swai’an 
Singh Committee, reiterate this doctrine of ‘centralised federalism’ in which 

ipor details see Rcith Charles, “A History of the British Police”, London. Oxford, 194 S 
and Bruce Smith, “Police Systems in the U.S.”, New York, Plarper and Brothers, 1949. 

-Sec Constitution of India, Union List I, Schedule VII, item Nos. 5, !x 0 18 10 6S 
70,80 ■■ ..V:'..',. 

3/6/V7, itemNos. !,2,3,4, 13, 15,19. w 
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the role of the Union Government vis-a-vis the State police administration 
will be more extensive and inclusive, especially in areas like economic offences, 
enforcement of fundamental duties and limited operations of judicial review.4 

Prof. D.H. Bayley in his very able book ‘Police and Political Develop- 
ment in India’ has very aptly pointed out the three major characteristics of the 
police system in India. They are: (1) the State based police organisation; 
(2) the armed and unarmed police constabulary, and (3) the horizontal strati- 
fication. ^ From these basic characteristics flow a number of other ancillary 
features of police administration, which issue in making the State police 
organisations diverse and varied and their personnel, para-militaristic and 
non-specialist. The historical legacies of the colonial police can legitimately 
be held responsible for these characteristics, which have emerged and harden- 
ed with the passage of time and exigencies of the situations. The post-mutiny 
police, born under the Police Act of 1861, was found to be an expediency 
mechanism to which the later national struggle for freedom added various 
sorts of disciplinary overtones. The police philosophy of negativism was the 
organic problem of the mother statute, which inhered the magisterial supre- 
macy of the D.M. over the police establishment, gradually leading to a 
de-intellectualising muscle-orientation of its force. The turn of the century 
witnessed the proliferation of the structures and inbuilt limitations of the 
experiments and what ultimately emerged from the mill of colonial history 
was a monolithic structure suited to the conventional problems of law and 
order rather than a ‘citizen police’, conducive to democracy and develop- 
ment. The Constitution of India and the subsequent reports of the police 
commissions in various States have vainly endeavoured to bring about this 
metamorphosis in police administration in India. The present paper proposes 
to describe the organisation of the police in the Indian States at various levels. 
In the later part, it attempts to identify and examine the special problems of 
State police admini.stration and seeks to offer some relevant suggestions in the 
present day context of social change and national development and discipline 
in India. 

I 

THE GOVERNING PRINCIPLES 

The police organi.sation in Indian States is primarily governed by the 
Police Act of 1861, which w'as ba.sed on the recommendations of the Police 
Commi,ssion of 1860. Section 4 of this statute lays down the principles, on 

‘^Report of the Swaran Singh Committee, reported in the Times of fndia, New Delih, 
dated July 3, 1976. 

^Bayley, D.H., “Police and Political Development in India”, New Jersey, Pj-inceton 
University Picss, 1969, pp. 35-36. 
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which the organisation of the police force rests till today. The section inter alia 
states ; 

“The administration of the police throughout a general police district 
(now called States) shall be vested in an officer to be styled the Inspector 
General of Police and in such Deputy Inspectors General and Assistant 
Inspectors General as the State Government shall deem fit.” 

Propounding an ‘oriental theory’ of colonial administration that “what 
the oriental people understood was the concentration of energy and effort in 
a single functionary and not their diffusion”, the authors of the Police Act, 
1861, further enunciated the principle of police organisation in India in the 
following words: 

“The administration of the police throughout the local jurisdiction of 
the magistrate of the district shall, under the general control and direction 
of such magistrate, be vested in a District Superintendent and such Assistant 
Superintendents as the (State) Government shall consider necessary.” 

The above two provisions of the Police Act, which were later made 
applicable to Bombay Presidency also, by the promulgation of the Bombay 
District Police Act, 1890, envisage a two-tier system of State and district 
police. They also envisage the State police as an executive arm of the State, 
operationally under the command of the Inspector General and District 
Superintendents of Police in the State, but otherwise functioning under the 
overall supervision, direction and control of the State Government and the 
civilian district magistrate in the field. This arrangement, which continues 
till today, had its protagonists in Sir John Shore, Sir Thomas Munro and 
Fredrick Halliday. The sceptics like Sir J.P. Grant, Sir Barnes Peacock and 
Lord Eilenborough were overruled in view of the post-mutiny psychosis.^ 
The later events of history forced several innovations and proliferations in 
the organisational set up of the State level police and below, but the basic 
parameters and governing principles of police administration in India have 
not transgressed the fi'ontiers of the Police Act of 1861. 

Organisationally the police system in India represents a queer amalgam 
of the Hindu, Mughal and British traditions and institutions. Conventionaily 
the field formations were typically mediaeval, over which the Englislimcn 
grafted a quasi-sophisticated system of district police.^ As the district was 
the hub of revenue activity in rural India, the district police gradually became 
a significant organisation. The demands of national movement increasingly 

®For details see, Misra S.C., “State Police Organisation in India”, Uellii CR PF 

1.975, pp. 64-66. ’ 

'^Rao, S. Venn Gopal, “Police Under the East India Company”, 1961, pp. 29-5.1:. 
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pushed it under the Centralised supervision of the provincial Government, 
while the topography of the country and the absence of communication net- 
work in the rural areas yielded a lot of local colour to the grassroot 
organisations. 

FIELD FORMATIONS 

Police stations represent the primary units of police administration in 
all the civilised countries of the world. In India, they are, by and large, an 
extension of the Mughal ‘daroga system’, developed by the Muslim rulers 
for the mediaeval cities.^ The Britishers extended the ‘daroga system’ to rural 
areas in replacement of the corrupt, inefficient and disorganised police force 
of the zamindars. The anarchic conditions in the countryside resulted in the 
sudden growth of rural police stations in the districts, which later had to 
develop their own local formations down below the line. The picture of the 
police organisation at this field level can be presented in a diagram as below: 


Urban Police Stations 

1 

Metropolitan Police Stations 

I 

City Outposts 

1 

Police Beats 


Di.strict Police 


Rural Police Stations 

I 

Village Voluntary Organisations 

I 

Rural Outposts 

I 

Village 1 ouring S3^stem 


According to an official estimate there were about 8,000 police stations 
in the country in 1970. The number and size of police stations in the various 
districts of the different States vary and depend upon multiple factors. 
Normally the population to be administered by an urban and a rural police 
station approximates in the vicinity of 50,000 and 75,000 respectively. Simi- 
larly, there arc certain districts in U.P., which encompass an area stretching 
to 50 police stations, while this number can be as small as eight or ten, 
as is the case in the States of Kerala and Himachal Pradesh. Area-wise, 
the urban and rural police stations differ widely and the all-India average 
comes to between 16 to 160 sq. kms. for urban and rural police stations 
respectively.^ The major functions of both the kinds of police stations are: 
( i ) preservation of peace and security, and (2) control of crime and vice. At 
this stage there is not much of specialisation of functions and all sorts oi' 

*^Sarkar, Jagdish Narayan, “Police System in Mediaeval India in Theory and Practice”, 
Indian Police. Journal, Delhi, 1969, pp. 22-28. 

^Misra S.C,, op. cit., p. 108. 
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mixed duties pertaining to the registeration and investigation of crimes, 
patrolling, surveillance, services of processes, collection of intelligence, arrest 
of criminals, searches and seizures of property and other detective and 
preventive measures are undertaken by the police stations located in the 
field. The big city police stations are called ‘kotwalis’ and are generally 
put under the charge of inspectors. Normally a sub-inspector heads llie 
administration of an urban as well as rural police station. He is assigned 
a varying number of sub-inspectors, assistant sub-inspectors, head constables 
and constables to do the job of policing. The actual number of these func- 
tionaries depends upon the size of the police station and the nature ol work 
or crime a police station has to handle. The character and organisation of 
urban and rural police stations are almost identical and they follow similar 
procedures of police work in all the States of the Union. As a repository of 
information about the area, the police stations maintain daily diaries, case 
diaries, F.I.R. registers, crime registers, cash books, malkhana registers 
and history sheet records.’'® Together they present the profiles of crime 
and criminals, which obviously differ from State to State, area to area and 
station to station. 

The police outposts in the urban and rural areas have their justification 
corresponding to the vastness of the area and the standard of the communi- 
cation system, existing within the jurisdiction of a police station. The charac- 
ter of population, their criminal propensities, political and communal 
complexion and frequency of law and order incidents generally determine 
the location and extension of police posts. They provide a close police cover- 
age to sensitive areas and bring the police nearer to the people, especially in 
troubled areas. The rural police outposts are not many and are generally 
found in inaccessible areas. They are primarily to control specific problems 
of a local nature, such as special turbulence of some classes or castes in some 
villages, agrarian conflicts, depredations of dacoits and highway robberies 
by criminal tribes or gangs of persistent criminals. The outposts are looked 
after by head constables or sub-inspectors, depending on the nature and 
volume of work an outpost has to handle. 

The beat system in police stations and outposts is an old Brilisli way of 
discharging the watch and ward duties by the police. In urban kotwalis and 
metropolitan stations the areas are systematically divided and organised into 
beat duties by the constables, especially during nights. In rural police stations, 
the regular beat parties are periodically despatched to patrol a cluster t)f 
villages for two to three days. The purpose of the beat system is to collect 
information about crime and criminals, perform service of court owkr^ and 
do special surveillance over bad characters. It was intended to equip the 


''"Refer to Indian Police Act, 1861, Sections 23 to 34. 
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policemen with the local knowledge of the area and also to develop meaning- 
iiil contact with the citizens, so very essential for prevention work. But owing 
to the mounting pressure of work in the police stations and the abuse of the 
system by the junior functionaries the beat system has been in decline and is 
positively discouraged by police manuals and officials, except for specific 
purposes.” 

Village policing through hereditary village headmen had been in vogue 
in rural India since early times. During the Mughal period village watch- 
men were kept on the payrolls of the police and were expected to keep a night 
vigil over all suspicious characters, residing in the cluster of villages. Re- 
covery of stolen property was their responsibility. The Englishmen conti- 
nued with the system but the changing concepts and contexts of district 
administration put the entire chowkidari system in decline.’'^ Both the Bihar 
and the West Bengal police commissions disfavoured the system, which 
became increasingly ineffective in the wake of the political and social changes 
in the rural areas. The introduction of panchayati raj in independent India 
has given a fatal blow to the system of village policing and today in most of 
the States, for all practical purposes, the village police works under the 
officer-in-charge of the rural police station, in whose jurisdiction the village 
lies. In almost all the States of the Union the democratic Governments have 
created, village defence organisations to assist the police departments for 
preventing organised property crimes. These organisations are voluntary 
and are constituted on the principle of self-help and local responsibility. 
They have no statutory basis, but have their origin in the individual’s right 
to personal defence, given in the Indian Penal Code.^3 However, the States 
of Maharashtra and Gujarat have organised village defence parties 
under the provisions of the Bombay Police Act, which is of a permissive 
nature.^'^ The States of lamimi & Kashmir, Orissa and Kerala do not have 
village defence organisations. In West Bengal they are called village resistance 
groups, while in the States of U.P., Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Himachal 
Pradesh these schemes are run purely by the police departments. The Punjab 
Village Panchayat Act does not provide for the raising of voluntary organi- 
sations, but then it is obligatory for the villagers in Punjab to guard their 
village.s at night.^s 

THE DISTRICT POLICE 

„ district tier of the State police organisation in India controls the 

i^For details see Misra, S.C., “Police Administration in India,” Mt. Abu, National 
Police Academy, 1970, pp, 118-25, 

i-Refer to Reports of Bihar Police Commission, 1961, pp, 202-205, West Bemtal Police 
Commission, 1960-61, pp. 55-57, and Uttar Pradesh Police Commission, 1961 Teh. VH. 

J -kSee Sections 97, 99, 1 01 , 1 03 and 104 of the Indian Penal Code. 

1‘^JBombay Police Act, Sec. 63(B). 

i^Sec Panjab Patrol Act, VIII of 1918. 
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network of police stations spread all over the country. The Superintendent 
of Police, who presides over this organisation, is the key functionary through 
whom the State Government operates and the police stations below look to 
him for command, guidance and action. Hierarchically speaking, the district 
police in most of the States stands organised into police sub-di\’isions and 
police circles, which comprise a cluster of police stations. The Additional or 
Deputy Superintendents of Police look after the work of police sub-divisions, 
while the Circle Inspectors deal with the supervisory work of police stations 
falling wi thin their respective circles. A number of staff agencies such as crime 
bureau, special branch and special investigating agency etc. stand converged 
into the office of the District S.P., who, in turn, operates through a network 
of line units, such as police stations, special squads, prosecuting branch, 
traffic police and reserve police. The organisational profile of the district 
police can be presented as in the chart below; 
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The district police organisation, which on an average covers about 3,600 
sq. miles, and a population of over a million and a quarter people, has a large 
jail and store houses for arms and ammunitions and clothing equipment. 
Constables are recruited and partly trained here. Armed police and sometimes 
mounted police also have their reserve lines or barracks here. The C.I.D. 
organisation operates from its headquarters. Working under the overall 
supervision of the D.M., the S.P. looks after the problems of law and order 
and that of administration of crime and vice. To perform these twin functions 
the S.P. has to collect intelligence, cultivate good police-public relations and 
keep his junior personnel in good trim. As a central person in the district 
administration, the S.P. has to deal with his juniors, seniors, non-colleagues, 
people, political parties and an endless variety of political and quasi-political 
pressure groups. His office, which has a large confidential cell, handles a lot 
of conventional material of a sensitive nature. All this makes the position 
of the S.P. pivotal in the district administration. 

The police sub-divisions in a district are administered by Additional 
Deputy Superintendents of Police. These functionaries have two major roles 
to play viz., (1) they function as police chiefs of their sub-divisions, and (2) 
also act as staff aids to the S.P. at the headquarters. In the former role, their 
functions in their respective sub-divisions are almost similar to that of the 
S.P. in his district. In the latter capacity they perform staff functions of a 
delegational nature and aid and advise the S.P. in their respective areas of 
professional specialisation.^^ 

The police circles in a sub-division have a special historical significance 
in India. The promotee sub-inspectors, who function as Circle Inspectors 
keep the Dy. S.P. and S.P. informed about the conduct of the sub-inspectors 
and other occurrances and movements, having a direct bearing on police 
functions of the district. The office has been criticised for its irrelevance, 
duplication of work and proverbial corruption obtained in the inspectorates. 
Yet it has a justification in its expertise and on-the-spot-supervision of field 
agencies by experienced police officers of the State. 

The crime bureau, the special investigating agency and the district 
special branch are the major staff units in the district police office. The bureau 
collects, collates and disseminates all information regarding organised crime 
and criminal gangs in the district. Different States have given different names 
to this bureau, such as crime record section, M.O.B, and crime inforination 
centre. The district level information is processed and finally passed on to the 
central crime information bureau of the State on asking as well as through 


^*'“Misra, S.C., “State Police Organisation in India,” op. cit., pp, 94-95 
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periodical reports. The special investigating agency investigates cases of 
embazzlement, fraud, forgery and misappropriation. It also collects criminal 
intelligence in general and keeps the S.P. informed about the activities of 
confirmed criminals. The special branch which represents an extension of 
the State special branch collects political intelligence and attends to other 
secret works connected with foreigners, V.I.Ps, and national security. It 
submits periodical reports on the political and communal movements, labour 
and student activities, agitations by organised groups and other allied matters 
to the S.P. of the district. 

In big districts separate sections of traffic police exist. Some districts 
maintain special enforcement squads to enforce anti-smuggling laws and 
anti-black marketing and anti-hoarding orders. For the prosecution of police 
cases there are Assistant Police Public Prosecutors for the magisterial courts, 
but Public Prosecutors have been appointed from the bar to conduct cases 
in the sessions courts. The recent amendment in Cr. P.C. has not materi- 
ally changed the position in regard to Public Prosecutors, but the Assistant 
Public Prosecutors can no longer be police officers in the district. The district 
reserve lines, which exist to meet contingencies, such as leave, sickness and 
vacancies caused by resignations, suspensions and dismissals have a special 
role to play in district police establishments. They not only keep the line in 
good shape, but provide useful training and much needed change from 
the drudgery of the field. 


THE STATE POLICE SET UP 


The police organisation at the State level performs distinctively staff- 
cuni-line functions. These functions are quite complex and have to be dis- 
charged vis-a-vis (a) the Union Government and its auxiliary agencies, (3) 
the Home Department of the State Government, and (c) the line officials of 
the district police below. Most of these line and staff functions are performed 
simultaneously. Some of the staff agencies operate from the State head- 
quarters and may or may not have field units. The line functions of the State- 
level police administration include implementation of policies pertaining to 
law and order and detection and investigation of crimes with the help of 
district units. The Home Minister, the Home Commissioner and their Home 
Department constitute the civilian wing of the State police. The professional 
wing has its unarmed and armed wings, the organisational chart of which Is 
us given at page 504.^® 


^■’Misra, S-C. “State Police Organisation in India”, op, cU., pp. 97~9S. 

p. 79 . 
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Thus the professional wing of the State police works under the overall 
command and supervision of the LG.P. of the State. He has a couple of 
special, assistant and additional Inspectors General of Police to aid and advise 
him at the police headquarters. They may also administer some of the special- 
ised police functions like anti-corruption, vigilance, civil defence and traffic 
etc. at the State level. The LG.P. is the chief of the State police and the Police 
Act assigns specific responsibilities to him in the areas of police policy formu- 
lation and line operations involved in the execution of the policy. He is the 
chief personnel officer of his department and has wide powers and discretions 
with regard to financial management and disciplinary matters in his 
organisation. As an administrative leader of his team he functions through 
a number of Deputy Inspectors General of Police working on territorial or 
functional basis. The D.I.G. in charge of a police range supervises the work of 
4 to 6 administrative districts, which constitute the intermediary level in the 
administrative hierarchy, just below the State and above the district. The 
functional D.I.Gs. at the State level take care of auxiliary units such as the 
CID, the intelligence department, the railway police, the police training 
institutions, the police headquarters and the armed battalions at the State 
level. There is no uniform pattern about the number and work of the D.I.Gs. 
in various States of the Union. 

The D.I.G. range exercises a general supervision over the work of the 
District Superintendents of Police and the latter look to him for advise, 
guidance, leadership and coordination of police work in the range. As in 
charge of the specialised branch like CID, intelligence, anti-corruption, 
traffic, railway and armed police forces the D.I.G. has his own independent 
hierarchy and functional network, depending upon the nature and scope of 
his operations. For instance the DIG, CID, has a horizontal organisation to 
which MOB, finger print bureau, forensic laboratories of the State and dog 
squads are attached as subordinate offices. The police training institutions in 
States have their quasi-autonomous organisations and are generally headed by 
senior Superintendents of Police. The railway police organisation follows the 
district and State systems of jurisdiction in different States. This jurisdiction 
conforms to the railway limits, extending between outer signals and the 
running trains. The functions of the railway police arc similar in all the 
States and it functions as an island of police administration within the largcr 
ocean of police administration of the State. The exchange of personnel 
between civil and railway police at each level brings home the complementary 
nature of the railway police organisation.^® 

Tlie State armed police force represents the continuaLion of military 


further details see MuUik Committee Report, Gover.'iraent of India, New Delhi, 

1954 , 
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police and the crown representative police of pre-Independence days. It is 
called by different names in different states; PAC in UP and Rajasthan, 
special armed police in Madhya Pradesh, military police in Bihar, Assam 
Rifles in Assam and Malabar police in Tamil Nadu. They are in the nature 
of reserves at the disposal of the IGP, who can deploy them on the requisition 
of the D 1 G. of the range.^° As a reserve striking force they are employed 
in special situations or on security duties in sensitive areas. A battalion has 
4 to 6 companies, each of a hundred to 120 constables. A headquarters 
company has transport, signals, stores and training units. The company, 
the platoons and the sections are commanded by subdedar major, jamadars 
and Iiavaldars respectively. 

The organisation of the traffic police at the State level police admini- 
stration is a recent phenomenon emerging in the wake of increasing urbani- 
sation. At the State level the functions of the traffic police fall mostly ^vithin 
the arena of staff duties, such as planning, road research, coordination of 
district level efforts and advise to the IGP in matters pertaining to movement 
of heavy vehicles and road safety in the cities. The wings of women police and 
mounted police represent welcome additions to the State police organisations 
in view of the changing nature and techniques of crime, vice and public 
disorder in free India. The organisation of home guards sponsored and 
financed by the Union Government as an auxiliary unit of the State police 
administration in most of the States is a statutory attempt of raising a ‘citizen 
police’ as a secondary police organisation, functioning as an adjunct to the 
regular police organisation of the State.^^ 

The Police Commission system in the three metropolitan cities of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, which free India has extended to five more 
capital towns of Hyderabad, Bangalore, Ahmedabad, Nagpur and Poona 
is a unique and very promising experiment in State police administration. 
The Police Act 1861 is inoperative in these cities and DMs do not function 
as guardians of law and order. The Police Commissioners in all these cities, 
except Calcutta, are equivalent to D.I.Gs. in States and the Deputy and Assis- 
staiU Police Commissioners have similar functions as those of S.Ps. and 
Dy. S.Ps, in State administrations, respectively. The unique features of the 
system are its independence, autonomy and functional specialisation in 
urban setting.™ The A.R.C. has recommended a wider application of the 
experiment. 

Thus the police organisation at the State level has a wide and complex 

2«See State Armed l^olicc Forces (Extension of laws) Act, 1952 (Act No. 63 of 1952). 

2fA Home guard is subject to police discipline and can be discharged and prosecuted 
under pcjiai provisions of the Home Guards Act. 

22For illustrative material sec Report of the West Bengal Police Commission, Ch. V. 
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network of functional and specialised agencies. It controls, coordinates and 
supervises the work of district field agencies, engaged in the execution of 
policy. It also provides a link between the political and administrative echelons 
of the machinery of the State Government. It is here that critical decisions 
about the problems of regulatory administration are taken, which, in turn, 
are pumped into the political mechanism of the Government as advice and 
are systematically processed and formulated into regular policy propositions. 
In addition to the basic ‘posdcorb duties’ of police administration, the staff 
units provide a special and specialised kind of police service to the district 
administration. As a shock absorbing buffer it has to accommodate new 
demands of socio-political changes in the districts and political pressures of 
the State Government from above. 


II 

A close look at the State level police administration will reveal that 
most of its problems emanate from history, the legacies of which make it 
stagnant, disjointed, outmoded and even dysfunctional. Torn between three 
lists of the VII Schedule, the task of policing remains shared, muddled and is 
an overlapping responsibility between the Union and the State Governments. 
The Union Home Ministry, though not directly responsible for police jobs, 
virtually functions as the Union Ministry for police, entrusted with the 
responsibility of maintaining peace, security and order in the country. 
This robs the State police departments of their initiative in reorganising the 
police administration,^^ so much so that the basic Police Act of 1861 and the 
three All-India Penal Codes, namely, the Criminal Procedure Code of India, 
the Code of Civil Procedure and the Indian Evidence Act, remain more or 
less unchanged since the days of the Indian mutiny. The society 
has outgrown the police organisation, and the State Governments, despite 
their best intentions, have not succeeded in revamping their police structure. 
The reports of numerous State police commissions is an exercise in futility 
and clearly denote that State police administration has sunk deep into stagna- 
tion, from which the Union Government alone can pull it out. 

THE ORGANISATIONAL DEFICIENCIES 

Organisationally the three-tier structure of the Slate, district and police 
stations seems quite sound and feasible in consonance with the police 
philosophy and working conditions obtained in the rural area. But. the 
physical conditions, actually a%'ailable in terms of buildings, furniture. 


-'Tor elucidation of this point see Veerabliadriah H., “An Insight into Police Admini- 
.stralion,” in G.S. Halappa (ed.), Studies in State Administration, Kaniatak University, 
Dharvvar, 1963. 
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telephone, conveyance, office mahikhanas, police lock-ups, living 

quarters at the outposts and the police stations are absolutely far from satis- 
factory. The mounting needs of policing have resulted in the phenomenal 
expansion and upgrading of police stations, which the State police budgets 
cannot afford to cope with.-'^ The expectations of the common man from 
his police station have gone very high and the newly recruited police officers 
also find it demeaning to live and work under sub-human conditions. 

The sudden decline of the chowkidari system in rural India and the 
failure of village voluntary organisations after the launching of panchayati 
raj, in various States in the sixties, have caused a void. The problem is not 
that of transition, but that of incongruence in the system, which expects the 
emergence of a citizen-police in a traditional milieu of rural India. The 
tliowkidari system was positively inconsistent with the system of panchayati 
raj, but its scrapping along with the decline of panchayati raj institutions in 
the States has left the villages without any effective system of policing right 
at their gates.^s The discouragement to the beat system by senior police 
officers in view of the additional workload and increasing corruption in the 
police stations represents a sorry state of affairs, which has ultimately 
rendered the rural police system inefficient and dysfunctional. 

At the district and State levels the State police organisation suffers 
from organisational disequilibrium and lack of requisite staff agencies. The 
office of the S.P. has disproportionate pressure and volume of work, which 
in practice is being shared by the S.I. of the police station, who is again a 
busier and less competent person than the S.P. The staff units like CID, 
special branch, intelligence branch, ACD, MOB etc. are there at district 
and State levels, but stand considerably devalued on account of the dis- 
proportionate emphasis on line operations in the department.^^ There 
is a tremendous centralisation in the organisation in the name of discipline 
and coordination is confused or misunderstood as control by the supervisory 
authorities at higher levels. Police research and reform as an innovative and 
creative activity is rarely pursued by the police officers as an organisational 
activity and llie organisation looks for outside organisational support and 
research to put it.s own house in order. Specialisation of police tasks such as 
traffic, railway policing, female crimes, urban, labour and youth disorders, 
etc., has not been accepted by the police department at the organisation level 
and exchange of personnel among various specialised units continues quite 
freely to the detriment of organisational efficiency. The organisation of State 


State Police Oi'ganisaiioii in India, op. cit., pp. [ 13 - 114 . 

-“For a Statewise discussion, see Misra, S.C., “Police Administration in India,” op. cit., 
pp. 118-55. 

-'’Cf. Adequacy of inielUgonce regarding Law and Order at district level, a syndicate 
study in Transactions XVI, November 1971. 
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railway police is a living anchronism that perpetuates duplication and dis- 
coordiiiation in the job of policing without lending any specialisation to rail- 
way police organisation of the State.^'^ The para-military character of the 
armed police, notwithstanding its historical nuances, creates problems for the 
organisation of the civil police, which has to pay for its deficiencies in terms 
of its foul image. The armed police lacks the purposefulness of the army, 
which ipso facto deprives it from the goodwill of the civil police. Moreover, 
the creation of union agencies like the C.R.P.F,, B.S.F., I.S.P.F. etc. renders 
the organisation of State armed police force somewhat superfluous, especially 
in view of the fact that these forces eat away a large chunk of the State 
police budgets and when the chips are really down their presence is not ade- 
quate enough to avert the intervention of the Union Government.^® 

THE PERSONNEL PATPIOLOGY 

From the personnel point of view the State police administration has a 
real pathological case to look into. When practically every police department 
of the State has exploded in terms of numbers and enhanced responsibilities, 
there is relatively very meagre effort to work out the personnel needs and 
Job chartings of the policemen. The senior police officials complain, and 
perhaps very rightly too, about the inadequacy of numbers, commensurate 
with the prescribed strengths of their outposts, police stations and special 
agencies in the department. Worse still is the non-availability of proportionate 
senior positions in the hierarchy, which forces most of the State police 
employees to retire without having anything to look forward to by way of 
reasonable promotions, not even at reasonable intervals. Notwithstanding 
stray efforts here and there, the police personnel reforms in most of the 
States have eluded implementation on account of the non-bargaining capacity 
of the disciplined forces. There is an enormous amount of ill-matching of 
jobs, persons and emoluments in key positions of the hierarchy.^s> Por 
instance, the post of the S.l. police carries much heavier responsibility for the 
competence of its incumbent available for the given emoluments. Similarly, 
there is a great amount of imbalance, lag and disparity in the calibre, compe- 
tence and intellectual cultivation of the members of IPS and Slate police 
services. 3° The S.P., who is always an IPS and the Additional and ITeputy 


"'^Sec Railway Crime in Transactions, Ml. Abu, National Police Academy, April 1965, 

p. 168. 

'-^Alexander, P..f., “Centre’s Role in Public Functions” in Transaction, VDi', Mt. Abu, 
N.P..A.. Nov. 1966. 

-®i’or useful details see Rao, K.V. Recruitment, “Training and otiicr related matters of 
the Indian Police”, /o/nvw/ of the Society for Study of State Governments, Varanasi, July- 
Dee. 1972, pp. 179-205. 

'■^^Ubid., pp. 324-388. 
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Superintendents of Police (who come from State cadres of police services) 
belong to two difl'erent worlds and, naturally, it should require special 
efforts on the part of both the functionaries to pull together as a team in the 
district. Similarly, the S.P. and the sub-inspector, who run most of the 
chores of police work in the field are two different kinds of human beings, 
who can always work as seniors and subordinates, but never as colleagues 
and partners in the enterprise. The two offices of the D.I.G. and the Dy. 
S.P. in the State police hierarchy need a special position classification. They 
occupy dignified positions, but the incumbents usually complain against the 
anachronistic situations in which they are placed vis-a-vis their immediate 
juniors i.e., the S.P. and the S.l. They have relatively little functions to perform 
and can very conveniently be bypassed by their juniors in the range and in 
the district. The training of the IPS officers assigned to the States is a responsi- 
bility of the Union Government, but police training of the State police 
officials, juniors as well as seniors, leaves much to be desired. 3^ There 
is an obvious emphasis on muscle-building and reading Blue Books, which 
should have their place, but should not be pursued at the cost of mind and 
liberal orientation of the police officers. The State police training colleges 
generally do not attract the right kind and the training enterprise, being 
unlinked with future postings and promotions, as in the army, does not merit 
attention and involvement of the police officials at various levels of State 
hierarchy. The outdoor training of the junior functionaries certainly prepares 
them for arduous jobs of a hazardous career, but it runs the risk of brutalising 
their instincts for finer things in life and society, the complexities of which 
should be approached from a socio-psychological angle by the policemen 
of the future. 33 These personnel problems of the State police present the 
policeman in a foul image of a corrupt and inefficient official, having a 
low motivation to his duty. Current research in police behaviour indicates 
that this traditional image of a classical policeman is empirically not true, 34 
yet, the fact remains that the State police constabulary leaves a lot to be 
desired in. terms of its professional behaviour. And there is still more in the 
field of amelioration of working conditions of policeman, which alone can 
ensure recruitment of the right kind, 35 


'^^Sce Singh, D.P.N. “The Role of the I.P.S,” and Bhist, T.S., “The Deputy Superinlen- 
dent of Police : A Reappraisal of the Position,” Advance Course Paper VIII (mimeo), Mt. 
Abu, 1964. 

^'''^Ses Acharya, M.R., “The Present Training Progress of Police in India : A Review’’ 
The Joimuil of the Society foy the Study of State Governments, op. cit., pp. 206-22. 

33Cf. Reddy, S.K,, “Training Police Officers in Developing Society and Police”, (cd.') 
Reddy and Seshadri, Hyderabad, Osmania University, pp. 141-51, 

“■hSharma, P.D., “Perspectives on Police”, Indian Journal of Public Administration. 
New Delhi, Dec., 197.1, pp. 525-51. 

^•’Singh, M.M., “Minirauin Wage for a Policeman”, Transactions, Mt, Abu, N.P.A., 
October 1962, p. 12. 
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Recently, the Union Government has initiated steps for the moderni- 
sation of police forces in the States. Funds have been earmarked for the 
modernisation of fleets, wireless equipments, forensic aids, training experi- 
ments and housing facilities for the personnel. When all this can be called a 
welcome beginning, it has hardly touched the fringe of the problem. The 
stringent finances of the States have failed to match up the effort and moderni- 
sation has not yet led to the much desired specialisation in the working of the 
State police. The State administrations are seized of the problem, but highly 
specialised police units in various areas of policing remain a desirable goal 
before police leadership in the States. 

THE D.M.-S.P. DYARCHY IN THE DISTRICT 

Lastly a reference may be made to the most ticklish and sensitive prob- 
lem of dyarchy in the administration of law and order in the district. The 
Collector-S.P. relationship, as postulated in the Police Act, has acquired 
all sorts of pro-D.M. overtones in the process of history. Logical rationale 
apart, it is a problem surcharged with professional bias and status equations 
in the district administration. The justification of dyarchy of the colonial days 
in the administration of law and order makes little sense, especially when the 
two functionaries belong to two all-India services of a coordinate nature.^? 
The presence of D.M. in emergency situations of law and order may have 
some incidental benefits for the district administration, but it certainly 
betrays a lack of confidence in the senior officials of police, who resent the 
primacy of the D.M. in a domain which exclusively belongs to the 
police. 3^ 
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All these problems of State level police administration are not that 
simple as they appear to be from a distance and that too to a lay observer. 
A number of police commissions appointed by the States of FCeraia, U.P., 
Bengal, Bihar and Delhi and the various committees and commissions 
appointed by the Union Government during the last two decades have studied 
the problems in depth and their detailed reports represent a lot of insight and 
research experience that has gone into the understanding of the problems. 


30Rai, Hardwar, “Dual Control of Law and Order Administration in India : A Study in 
Magistracy and Police Relationship,” Indian Journal of Public Administruiion. Deliti, XHl' 
(I), Jan-March, 1967, p. 57-67. 

3'Cf. Report of the Study Team on District Administration A.R.C., Government of 
India, Mew Delhi, 1967, p. 82, 

3^Singlivi, G.C. “District Ma^strate and District Police”, Indian Journal of Public 
Administration, (XiX), 4, Oct-ty^c. 1913, pp. 496-505. 
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THE NEED FOR FEDERAL INITIATIVE 

The time has come when the recommendations of these State police 
commissions need to be processed by a committee of the Union Home 
Ministry which alone should bear the cost involved in these reforms. Needless 
to say, the State police reform cannot be taken up by State Governments 
even on a priority basis. The massive capital expenditure required to under- 
take most of the proposed reforms can be borne by the Union Government 
alone, which must make police a plan subject. The Planning Commission 
should engage itself in an exercise of working out the policing costs of econo- 
mic development in India. It is a commonplace view that development 
brings new social tensions and political disorders in its wake, which bring 
their corresponding pressures on the police administrations of the States. 
The Union Government has already realised this empirical fact of social 
change and has invested huge funds of money in creating Union police agen- 
cies to supplement the efforts of State police administrations. Still, making 
police a plan subject will initiate fresh thinking on the problems of police 
in a developing society and the State police administration will get its legiti- 
mate and due share of allocations and grants from the plan outlay on a 
systematic basis and that too in a continued manner. 

A PLEA FOR ALL-INDIA POLICE COMMISSION 

Once the requisite funds are made available on recurring and non- 
recurring bases, the ideas and issues in police reform can be taken up for 
scrutiny by some kind of an institutional arrangement. It has been proposed 
several times in police conferences and seminars that an All-India Police 
Commission on the lines of the UGC may be set up for the disbursement of 
federal funds to improve standards of police efficiency and working condi- 
tions of policemen in the States.^® This Commission may have eminent 
policemen and other knowledgeable people from public life and it may 
be entrusted with the specific responsibility of pursuing the goals, contents, 
strategies and impact of administrative reforms in State police organisations 
on a continuous basis. The Commission may initiate re.search studies in the 
field and iiilimately grow into a clearing house, offering consultancy on police 
problems to the administrations of the State. It may also explore the avenues 
in which meaningful penal reforms may be undertaken by the Union Govern- 
ment, in areas of concurrent jurisdiction, so that the reform efforts in Slate 
level police administrations may be given a purposeful direction and meaning- 
ful content. / 

Notwithstanding a pioneering role of the Union GovcrnmciU in 
initiating and funding police research and reform in the States, tiie State 

®®Misra, S.C., "Police Administration in India,” op. cit., pp. 163-67. 
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level police administrations can ill-afford to shelve some of the urgent and 
long overdue police reforms feasible within the given limits of their resources. 
Some of these reforms can be: 

1. Constitution of permanent State police reforms committees. The 
committees consisting of knowledgeable people in every State may make 
recommendations, which should be mandatory. The committees may be 
given wide terms of reference and should suggest ways and means to imple- 
ment the short term and long range proposals for reform, which they seek to 
suggest. This continuous reform effort should result in the reorganisation 
of the State structures of police, which should initiate change, without causing 
a big dislocation in the total system of administration of the State. 

2. The State police administration should increasingly experiment 
with the police commissioner system prevalent in big cities of the country. 
To begin with, the capital cities of all the States may be allowed to work 
under the commissioner system of police and the new cities in every State 
may gradually be covered with the new system which needs to be worked 
out in the light of the local experiences of the commissioner system in various 
States. 

3. The pace of modernisation of the State police set-up may be 
enhanced in such a manner that a satisfactory state of modernisation may 
be attained by the close of the century. Modernisation in terms of physical 
facilities and equipments may ultimately lead to specialisation in police 
tasks and trained policemen may get their legitimate promotions in their 
own branches of specialisation. The armed police, the CID, the traffic police 
and the railway police may not be allowed to have a free exchange of person- 
nel, as is the case today. 

4. The staff units in the State police administration may not only be 
increased and activised, but may be given an honoured place in the police 
organisation. The emoluments and v.'orking conditions of police officials 
employed in forensic laboratories, training institutes, CID, MOB, intelligence 
branch, etc., should be better and attractive enough to upgrade them from 
the present state of devaluation. 

5. The expenditure on armed police may increasingly be reduced and 
the State police budgets can be so reorganised as to have more and more of 
senior positions to make the district police officer-oriented, rather than 
constable oriented. ‘Voluntary citizen police’ experiments may be encouraged 
and better qualified police officials, though less in number, may handle the 
police work: better without engaging a large number of illiterate and rustic 
constables. 
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6. The offices of the S.P. and S.I. may be reorganised in terms of their 
routine workload, legal responsibilities, protocol duties and job hazards. 
In the place of having assistants, they may be asked to have a formal and 
horizontal delegation of their work among their colleagues. This will yield 
them some leisure to think, organise and work creatively as chiefs of district 
police and police stations respectively. 

7. The junior State police functionaries may be specially trained in 
public relations and special efforts may be made to cultivate various sections 
of public to project a new image of the police profession in the society. It is 
fashionable to talk of police-public relations, but the State police admini- 
strations should launch efforts in this direction only after having made the 
necessary preparation. The risks involved should be calculated and under- 
stood and half-hearted measures should be rigorously avoided. 

Thus, the State level police administration, which, by and large, 
represents the historical legacies of the colonial days needs fresh thinking, 
systematic reorganisation and vigorous reform effort to live up to the 
challenge of change and growth, popularly known as development, in modern 
India. The organisation as such has a very sound base and the traditions of 
discipline, loyalty, legal competence and firmness have nurtured it towards 
the desired end. The uniformity of the pattern in most of the States of the 
Union makes it doubly relevant in the present day context of national 
integrity and national discipline. The real trouble lies in its colonial orienta- 
tions of negativism, simplicity, secondary status and generalism. In free 
India the people, the civilians and the political masters have been callously 
apathetic to the problems of police reform. As a State subject, it has suffered 
neglect and a raw deal at the hands of our planners. Being a disciplined 
organisation, it could not develop its bargain counters in the democratic 
system. On the contrary, its functional nature has been responsible for 
incurring the wrath of all sections of society. Naturally, its case for reform 
has been lost by default. The foul image of the profession and the service 
conditions obtained in the State and all-India police services have attracted 
the second best, which, in turn, has told quite heavily upon the ethics of the 
profession. The lower level police ofiicials have further exploited the situation 
and have rendered, the organisation and its personnel insulated and incorrigible 
for reform. The emergency situation in the country today entrusts very heavy 
responsibilities on the police administrations of the States. The traditional 
system is obviously ill-equipped to stand to the strains of the situation. The 
remedy lies in creative thinking inside the State level police administration 
and on the part of police leadership to take up the challenge of the new 
political and administrative philosophies of democracy, socialism, secularism 
and nationalism, so pertinently reiterated by the recent revisions in the 
Constitution of India. 


'VV^AAAA/V^/^|r^/V^ 



STATE SERVICES AND THE LAW 

O.P. Motiwal 

S HRIMATi Indira Gandhi observed: “If Government has to do 
more for the people, its employees must play a more dynamic and 
more creative role as the instrument for implementing Government policies 
and programmes.”^ 

“Determination of policy is the function of Ministers and once a policy 
is determined it is the unquestioned and unquestionable business of the civil 
servant to strive to carry out that policy and precisely the same goodwill 
whether he agrees with it or not.” These were the observations of Warren 
Fisher before the Tomlin Commission.^ These observations clearly show the 
spirit behind the relationship between a political executive and the permanent 
executive in a parliamentary form of government. Parliamentary traditions 
strive from parliament to parliament and the administrative experience is 
carried over by the civil service. What the civil service really does is to 
maintain a government as a going concern. ^ 

The welfare state visualised by the framers of our Constitution requires 
an efficient and particular type of civil service whose objective should be 
public service. H.V. Kamath, member of the Constituent Assembly, had, in 
this connection, observed that a country with an inefficient civil service can- 
not make progress in spite of the earnestness of those people at the helm of 
affairs in the country.** 

The basic feature of the parliamentary system of government is the 
association of: (7) an amateur, lay, political, non-permanent protecting body 
and officials, and (//) an expert, professional, non-political, permanent sub- 
ordinate staff. The former provide the democratic element in administration; 
the latter the bureaucratic. Both of them are considered necessary; the political 
wing makes the Government popular and the civil services bring efficiency to 

Presidential Address by Smt. Indira Gandhi delivered on October 22, 1971, at the 
Annual Meeting of tIPA, New Delhi. 

^Royal Commission on the civil services, minutes of the evidence 1268 (1929) quoted 
in .lennings Cabinet Government, 1962, p.l25 

**Harold J. Laski, Pavliamentary Government hi London {1959), p. 212. 
nx CAD 586. 
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it. The successful combination of both the wings runs the administration 
smoothly. Finer, in this connection, has observed that “modern states have 
particular need of civil servants, for the latter serve two purposes of cardinal 
importance. They furnish the expert knowledge without which ministers and 
parliament cannot, in any adequate fashion, create and enact policies and 
they carry out the commands of the policy making body, ”5 


The general executive administration of a country is carried out through 
the medium of various Government offices and departments. In the States, 
the Governor acts as the head of the State in the executive matters merely as a 
constitutional head and he is bound to accept the advice of the Council of 
Ministers. 

Article 166 of the Constitution deals with the conduct of business of the 
Government of the State. It lays down that all executive actions of the 
Government of a State shall be expressed to be taken in the name of the 
Governors and orders and other instruments made and executed in the name 
of the Governor shall be authenticated in such manner as may be specified 
in the rules to be made by the Governor. The validity of the order or instru- 
ment which is authenticated in such a way is not to be called in question on 
the ground that it is not an order or instrument made or executed by the 
Governor.^ This Article further provides that a Governor of a State shall 
make rules for the more convenient transactions of the business of the 
Government of the State and for the allocation, among Ministers of the State, 
business insofar as it is not business with respect to which the Governor is 
bound or under the Constitution required to act in this discretion. 

Civil services have been classified into all-India services, central services, 
class I to IV, state services, specialised services and subordinate services. 
The state services in most of the States have been broadly classified into the 
following three categories: 

(/) Administrative services, state judicial services and the other 
services like sales tax officers, treasury officers, inspectors of 
school, etc., 

(//■) Technical services include engineers, doctors and other 
technicians, 

{ifi) Subordinate services. 


^Finer Hermair, the British Civil Services 1937, pp. 14-15. 
®Shri Ram Dayai Yadav-vs-State of H.P., 1975(2) SLR 360. 
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RECRUITMENT 

The recruitment of employees to Government posts is a function of the 
executive. The Constitution has specifically made provisions for the appoint- 
ment of certain officers of the State while other appointments are to be govern- 
ed by the rules framed by the Governor on the subject. The State legislatures 
have the option to pass legislation governing the recruitment of the employees. 
There are different types of appointing authorities to make appointments to 
different posts. Their power and authority is governed by the rules. Article 
309 of the Constitution deals with the recruitment and conditions of service 
for persons serving the Union or the State Governments. Article 315 provides 
for the establishment of a Public Service Commission for the Union and 
each State. But two or more States can agree to have a common Commission, 
If the Governor of a State and the President agree, the Union Public Service 
Commission can also act for a particular State. The Public Service Commis- 
sion is an independent body and cannot be identified with the Government. 

The State Public Service Commission is to be consulted on all matters 
relating to recruitment, disciplinary matters and connected matters affecting 
the civil servants of the State. A Governor of a State has been authorised 
by the Constitution to frame regulations specifying the matters or the cir- 
cumstances in which a Commission is to be consulted. Such regulations fram- 
ed by the Governor are to be laid before each house of the legislature of the 
State as soon as possible after they have been framed. It may, however, be 
pointed out that the functions of the Commission, as laid down in Article 
320 of the Constitution, are only advisory and the Commission does not have 
mandatory powers. Article 320(3)(c) does not confer any right on the public 
servant and the absence of consultation of the Public Service Commission 
or any irregularity in consultation does not afford him a cause of action in a 
court of law. It is, therefore, clear that Article 311 of the Constitution is not 
controlled by Article 320. It has been held by the Supreme Court that the 
Governor is not bound by the advice of the Commission, It has further been 
held that failure to consult the Commission shall not render the order imposing 
the penalty, etc., against the civil servant invalid.^ 

CONCEPT OF PLEASURE 

Article 310 of the Constitution provides that except as expressly provid- 
ed by the Constitution, every person, who is a member of a civil service of a 
State or holds any civil post in a State, holds office during the pleasure of the 
Governor. The expression ‘during the pleasure’ in this Article relates only 

■^A.N.D. Sinha, vs. Union of India— AIR 1962-SC-l 130. 

srt. Singh vs. State of Manipur— AIR 1958 Mani 35; Shivnandati vs. State of 
West Bengal— AIR— i954-Ca!. 61. 
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to the tenure of office of a civil servant and does not relate to other conditions 
of services. The pleasure of the Governor does not mean that this article is 
attracted only when a Government servant is dismissed by the Governor 
himself. Since all executive powers of the State can be exercised by the Gover- 
nor, either directly or through officers subordinate to him, this Article is 
attracted whenever a person is dismissed by an officer competent to dismiss 
such person serving under the State. In fact, the word ‘Governor’ in this 
Article denotes the executive powers of the State,® Article 310 is subject to 
two limitations. One of these restrictions is contained in Article 309 and the 
other in Article 311. The former provides for framing of rules while the latter 
imposes procedural restrictions. The provisions of Article 311 operate as a 
proviso to Article 310(1).^° 

The courts in India have accepted that the ‘pleasure’ under Article 310 
cannot be exercised in a discriminatory manner and is subject to the provi- 
sions of Articles 14, 15 and 16. 

RIGHT TO EQUALITY 

The principle of equality as enshrined in Article 14 of the Constitution 
has been made applicable to the civil servants of the States as well as Central 
Government. Article 14 lays down that the State shall not deny to any person 
equality before the law or the equal protection of the laws within the territory 
of India. Article 15 prohibits discrimination on the grounds of religion, race, 
sex, place of birth or any of them. Article 16 deals with equality of opportu- 
nity in matters of public employment. We will now examine how far equal 
opportunity has been granted in the matter of appointment, in the matter of 
promotion and in regard to other conditions of service. 

The right to equality of a citizen at the time of entrance in the service 
includes the right to make an application for any post under the Government. 
This right has been guaranteed by the Supreme Court in Krishcm Chcmder 
Nair V<'. Central Tractor Organisation^^ In this case, the employers had 
terminated the services of an employee and had further disqualified him from 
future services under the Government. The Supreme Court held that he had 
been deprived of the constitutional right to equality of opportunity in matters 
of employment or appointment under the State as guaranteed by Article 16 
of the Constitution. It was further laid down that this Article guarantees not 
only the right to apply for a particular job but also the right to be considered 
on merits for the post applied for. It is open to the appointing authority to 
prescribe such prerequisite conditions of appointment as would be conducive 

■dagannath Singh vs. Asstt. Excise Commissioner— AIR 1959~ALL 77.1. 

N i«Babu Ram vs. State of UP 1971(2)— SLR, (649), 
i^Sadanandau vs. State of Kerala AIR 1963~Ker. 57. 
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to the maintenance of proper discipline among Government servants. The 
State Governments can frame necessary rules for verifying the character and 
antecedents of a candidate selected for the appointment and if he is not found 
suitable he could be refused employment.’'^ An Advocate approved by the 
Public Service Commission for the post of civil service (Judicial) was refused 
appointment by the concerned Government because he had participated in 
RSS Satyagraha.^3 Article 16(1) doesnot preclude the administrative authority 
from making selection from numerous candidates before making appointment. 
But the selective test employed must be reasonable and not arbitrary. Holding 
of a special qualifying examination with a specific purpose and for a parti- 
cular class or persons is not against Article 16 because it has been held to be a 
reasonable classification. 

The Government of Orissa laid down that no new entrant to Govern- 
ment service will be confirmed unless he passes a particular standard of 
examination in Oriya language within a specified period of his appointment. 
This decision of the Government was challenged and it was held by the Court 
that neither Article 15 nor 16 prescribe restrictions being imposed on grounds 
of language qualification. As such the State was entitled to select only legible 
candidates who qualify for the language test. Clause 2 of Article 16 prescribes 
discrimination in respect of any employment or office under the State on the 
ground of residence, but Clause 3 of the same Article provides an exception. 
Parliament has been empowered to lay down residence within a particular 
State or Union Territory as an essential qualification for certain specific 
types of jobs under the State Government. This exception has been made with 
a view to achieve efficiency. 

The retention of political sufferers, even if they were juniors in a service, 
when a general retrenchment of supply inspectors was ordered by the Govern- 
ment of Bihar has been held to be violative of Article 16 of the Constitution. 
The Supreme Court has held that if the services of a temporary employee 
have been terminated in accordance with the provisions of the rule, and some 
junior man is retained, it will not amount to violation of Articles 14 and 16.^^ 

PROMOTIONS 

Mr. .lustice Gajendragadkar (as he was then) opened a new chapter of 
tlie constitutional right to equality of opportunity in promotions, etc. in the 
case of General Manager, Southern Railways Vs. Raiigachari.^^ In ihis 
case the expression “matters relating to employment” used in Article 16(1) 

'“Ravinder Kumar vs. State of UP— AIR 1969— ALL 361. 

.1962 SC 602. 

^-%aj Kumar vs. Union of India 1975 (1) SLR 774, 

^=A1R 1964— Supreme Court 502. 
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were explained and it was held that this term does not relate to only employ- 
ment but it includes other matters as salary, increments, leave, gratuity, 
pension and superannuation, etc. 

No Government servant has a right to promotion under Article 16 of 
the Constitution. What is guaranteed is the right to have his ‘case considered 
for promotion’. The question of promotion is within the power and 
discretion of the superior authority and the dispute is not justiceable unless 
the question is decided in contravention of the provisions of the specific 
rules. The Supreme Court has settled that inequality of opportunity for 
promotion as between citizens holding different posts in the same grade will 
be an infringement of Article 16; for example, if some income tax inspectors 
are eligible for promotion to a superior grade while other income tax inspec- 
tors of the same grade are not entitled for such a promotion it will be an 
infringement of Article 16. 

The provisions of efficiency bar in the scale of pay or withholding of 
increments of a Government do not amount to infringement of Article 16. 
They are necessary for the maintenance of efficiency in Government service. 

The Supreme Court has held that promotion is one of the conditions of 
service and Government should frame necessary rules for the same. The 
State Government could prescribe fulfilment of certain conditions by the State 
employees before they could be promoted to a higher rank. The prescription 
of conditions for promotion should not be discriminatory, if the pre-promo- 
tion conditions violated Article 14 or 16 they are liable to be struck down by 
the CoLirt.^® 

The Government has a right like any other employer to pick and 
choose proper persons for employment including by promotion in Govern- 
ment service. The Government in selecting the proper person can exempt some 
members from passing the test required for promotion and its deiiial of such 
exemption to other members will not constitute unequal treatment violati'.e 
of the principle of equality. A Government servant does not acquire any legal 
right merely by inclusion of his name in the list of persons who are to be 
promoted to a higher post. The Government can change the list and drop or 
include other names before the promotion actually takes place. 

Can an order promoting a State civil servant be withdrawn? This was 
the main point for decision by the Mysore High Comt in. T.S. GurNskUiah- 

^“P.S. Chawla vs. Union of India, 1975 (1) SLR 813. 

I'^High Court Calcutta vs. Amol Kumar— -AIR 1962 SC (704). 

iSRam Saran vs. DIG of Police, Ajmer AIR 1964 SC (1669). 

^ ''James xAdven vs. The State— AIR 1961— Assam 74. 
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Vs. -State of MysoreV° In this case the superintendent in the Home Depart- 
ment was reverted to his substantive post just after two days of his 
promotion. The order revoking the previous order of promotion was 
challenged on the ground that the reversion attracted Article 311 as it 
was a stigma on his record of service. The Court held that a stigma is not 
attached to a person if his promotion which was stated to have been made 
under a mistake was revoked. Since the promotion was purely on a temporary 
basis no penal consequences have fallen on the superintendent. As such Article 
311 was not attracted. Cancellation of promotion on a representation of 
another employee without giving any opportunity to the Government servant 
affected will amount to violation of the principle of natural justice, 

If a Government servant goes on deputation to any other department 
his right to be considered for promotion is to be preserved. Merely temporary 
deputation of a civil servant does not render him disqualified for considera- 
tion when his other colleagues are being considered for promotion. 

RESERVATIONS 

In order to bring the backward sections at par with the other sections 
of the society, and to raise their social and economic standard, the Consti- 
tuent Assembly thought it necessary to give special privileges, including 
relaxation in age for joining Government service, payment of fees in exami- 
nation conducted by the State and reservation of posts. These concessions 
were guaranteed to backward and scheduled castes in spite of the acceptance 
of the principle of equal opportunity in State employment. This has been done 
by inserting clause 4 in Article 16 guaranteeing them a preferential treatment. 
The reservation made in Article 16(4) beyond the permissible and legitimate 
limitations is liable to be challenged. The Supreme Court has held that a 
Government order to carry forward reservation posts was unconstitutional 
and invalid because it was against the spirit and motive behind the principle 
of equal opportunity in employment to all citizens of the country.^^ 

CONTROL AND DISCIPLINE 

There are two types of control over State civil services, namely, (/} 
control of legality, and (//) control of policy and expediency. Control of lega- 
lity is required to ensure that actions of public authorities conform to the law 
of the land, and control of policy is essential to ensure that public authorities 


-^'AIR 1963, Mysore i09. 

■^^Niiganaiidaii Das vs. State of Orissa, 1975 (1) SLR 515. 
"“T. Devadasaa vs. Union of India— AIR 1964-SC 179. 
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act ill accordance with the declared policy of the Government or the legisla- 
ture. 


In a parliamentary form of Government, civil services cannot exercise 
powers independent of political power. The most important task of the 
political executive in a State is the framing of policy on all administrative 
matters and these policies are executed by State civil servants whose actions 
are guided by the Ministers. The legislature of a State formulates and controls 
the policy during its proceedings, namely, address in reply to the Governor’s 
speech, adjournment motions, substantive motions and question time. A vigo- 
rous and well informed public opinion is also an important factor in the 
control of public service. Another method of control exercised by the people 
over civil services is through their inclusion as members of certain 
departmental advisory committees. 

The pow'er to scrutinize executive act by the law courts and to test their 
conformity with the Constitution, and whether they are found to be inconsis- 
tent with it, is generally described as a power of judicial review. The role of 
the courts while exercising such a power is to serve as a check on the admini- 
strative branch of the Government, a check against excess powers and abusive 
c.xercise of power in negation of law'. The Supreme Court and the High Courts 
have been empowered to issue different kinds of writ petitions to control the 
actions of administrative agencies and civil .servants. 

The action of the civil service in regard to financial matters is controlled 
at various stages by the legislatures and its committees. 

Since a higher standard of efficiency and good conduct is required from 
the servants of a State, it is presumed that civil servants are obedient, ffiithful, 
careful in discharge of their duties, honest, punctual and well-behaved. In 
order to ensure these qualities in the civil service of a State and to have a 
proper control over their actions, the Stale prescribes certain rules pertaining 
to their actions and conduct. The breach of such rules results in the infliction 
of punishment to a civil servant. The important rules arc the Government 
Servant Conduct Rules, Punishment and Appeal Rules and Di.scipline and 
Appeal Rules. For the police force, the State Governments have framed 
police regulations. Different conduct rules have been framed for different 
categories of civil servants in a particular State. These rules mostly deal wdih 
matters that are not expected to be done by the State Government servants, 
for e.xamplc, prohibition against drinks, participation in politics and 
clection.s. State Government servants in most of the States have been debarred 
from engaging themselves in any organisational activities which are prejudicial 
to the interest of sovereignty and' integrity of the country or morality. The 
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Government Servants Conduct Rules prohibit bigamous marriages. Gos em- 
inent servants cannot participate in any strike or criticise the Government or 
its actions. The Supreme Court, however, has held that peaceful demonstra- 
tion by Government servants is legal while their strike has been declared 
to be illegal. ^3 

Restrictions on acceptance of gifts or engaging themselves in private 
trade or employment have also been imposed. State Government ser- 
vants in addition to the written restrictions have to follow an un-written 
code of conduct of morality in their official as well as private life. The 
restrictions mentioned in the Conduct Rules are not exhaustive and the 
discretion of the State remains unfettered as to what type of conduct it shall 
consider not worthy or unbecoming of a Government servant. The Civil 
Servants (CCA) Rules empower the State Governments to prescribe the 
penalties that could be imposed on the employees of the States. In exercise of 
these powers, States have framed rules for punishment and other connected 
matters. 

The punishment can be also classilfed into two categories: Major 
punishment includes reduction to a lower service, grade or post or to a lower 
time-scale or to a lower stage in a time-scale, compulsory retirement, removal 
from service and dismissal. Minor punishment includes censoring, withdrawal 
of increment, recovery from pay of the whole or part of any pecuniary loss 
caused to the Government by negligence or breach of the orders. 

DISCIPLINARY PROCEEDINGS 

The principle of natural justice has been specially adopted for Govern - 
ment servants in Article 31 1 of the Constitution. Under this Article, a Govern- 
ment servant is to be given a reasonable opportunity to answer the charges 
levelled against him and lead evidence in support of his stand before he could 
be dismissed, removed or reduced in rank. The Supreme Court in Khem 
Chand’s case,^-^ has held that the requirements of natural justice are the 
same as those that implicate in reasonable opportunity under Article 311. 
Broad tests of reasonable opportunity were laid down by the Supreme Court 
in Sabir Hussan’s case.^3 j^easonable opportunity as envisaged in Article 31 1 
includes: 

U/) an opportunity to deny his guilt and establish his innocence which 
he can do only if he is told what the charges levelled against him 
are and the allegations on which such charges are based; 

-^Radhey Shyam vs. P.M.G. Nagpur 1965 (2) SCG 581. 

-•^1958 SCf 497 ; AIR 1958 SC 300. : , 

““U.P. Government & Others vs. Sabir Hussan 1975 (2) SLR 267. 
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(b) an opportunity to defend himself by cross-examining the witnesses 
produced against him and by examining himself or any other 
witnesses in support of his defence; and 

(c) an opportunity to make his presentation as to why the proposed 
punishment should not be inflicted on him which he can do only if 
the competent authority, after the enquiry is over and after apply- 
ing his mind to the gravity or otherwise of the charges proved 
against the Government servant tentatively proposes to inflict one 
of the three major punishments and communicates the same to the 
concerned servant. 

If a Government servant asserts that he has not been given reasonable 
opportunity, then he must prove that there was a contravention of the man- 
datory provisions of law or rules of natural justice.^^ 

Before framing formal charges against a Government servant, the 
authorities concerned make an investigation to ascertain the wrongs commit- 
ted by him and decide whether the employee should be charge-sheeted. 
This is not a formal enquiry, as such, no rules are to be observed. There can 
be an ex-parte examination or investigation. If a statement recorded in the 
enquiry is relied upon for awarding punishment its copy is to be given to the 
delinquent official.^'^ A borrowing authority cannot suspend an employee on 
deputation or initiate departmental proceedings.^^ 

A departmental enquiry starts with the delivery of the charges to the 
delinquent servant. The charge-sheet must be specified and must set out all 
the necessary particulars of alleged faults. Even if the official knew the 
charges, he must be informed of the same formally. Article 311 does not 
speak of any charge-sheet being drawn up. It becomes necessary due to 
rule 55 of C.C.A. Rules and the latent spirit in Article 311 itself. The object 
of furnishing a charge-sheet is to give an opportunity to the person, who is 
charged with misconduct, to give an explanation to defend himself. The 
charges should not be vague. They should be clear, precise and accurate."^ 
If charges are vague it will be deemed that reasonable opportunity has not been 
given and the whole proceedings is vitiated. If a charge-sheet contains the 
proposed punishment also, it will be deemed that the Government has 
prejudged the issue. Charges can, however, he added or modified. 

When the charges have been drawn, they are to be communicated to ilie 

“«K.L, Shiude vs. State of Mysore 1976 (II) SLR 260. 

■^kStatc of M.P. vs. Chairman AIR 1961 SC. 1623. 

“Ah Muttuswami vs. AG(Admn.) 1971 (I) SLR 772. 

“3partap Singh vs. State A.LR. 1964. SC 72. - 
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delinquent official by the disciplinary authority, and not by the enquiry 
officer, 3° asking him to file a written statement of his defence by a prescribed 
date which would give him reasonable time, and to state whether he desires 
to be heard in person. 

When the explanation has been received by the punishing authority, 
that authority appoints an enquiry officer to record all oral or written evidence 
on the charges. During the enquiry stage the Government servant can cross- 
examine the witnesses who have been produced by the department to prove 
his guilt. All evidences should be recorded in his presence. He is entitled to 
receive copies of depositions and reports of the enquiry leading to the charges 
and failure to give such copies which are necessary for making a proper 
defence would vitiate an order of punishment. The accused official can 
summon necessary documents to prove his innocence. The punishing authority 
can take into consideration the record of the past service of the Government 
servant, in determining the approriate punishment but the authority concern- 
ed must inform this fact to him.^^ 

Enquiry proceedings are not judicial in nature. A person conducting 
the preliminary inquiry is not barred from conducting the detailed depart- 
mental inquiry. Technical rules of evidence are not applicable in such enqui- 
ries. 33 The appointment of an officer who is biased against the official will 
amount to the denial of reasonable opportunity. If an enquiry officer is sub- 
ordinate to the punishing authority it cannot be inferred that he is biased. 3*^ 
The enquiry officer should not be personally interested in the welfare of the 
civil servant. 

The Supreme Court has held that if the rules do not provide for the 
engagement of a lawyer andiif the same is refused, then it will amount to denial 
of reasonable opportunity. 35 Assistance of lawyers in departmental proceed- 
ings has not been held to be a right of the Government servant.3^ It is the 
discretion of the enquiry officer to allow a lawyer to defend a State employee, 
denial of request by a State employee for assistance to defend by a Govern- 
ment servant is violation of Articles 14 and 16.3’’ 

The enquiry officer after completing his enquiry prepares his report 


^^’Onkar Singh Khosla vs. Union of India 1975(2) SLR 135. 

Iirnh vs. State of Orissa AIR 1957 Orissa 70. 

^^State of Mysore vs. K. Mancha Gosda AIR 1964 SC 506. 

De Dequaria vs. Govt, of AP 1975 (I) SLR 862 followed iii 1976 (2) SLR 10.'?. 
3-Wladan Lai Sathee vs. Union of India 1975 (2) SLR 286. 

35H.C. Sarin vs. Union of India 1976(2) SLR 248. 

®‘^Niendfa Nath Bagchi vs. Chief Secy. W.B. AIR 1961 AIR i. 

3^N.P. Padmandha vs. Supdt. of Post Office, 1975 (1) SLR 8. 
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containing his findings and the penalty which, in his view, may be imposed. 
He submits it to the punishing authority who, in turn, sends a copy to the 
official asking him to show cause, by a particular date, why a particular 
penalty should not be imposed on him. The delinquent Government servant 
can submit his explanation again.3® On the receipt of the explanation the 
punishing authority passes a final order after considering the explanation 
submitted by the Government servant. 

if the official punished is not satisfied with the order of the punishing 
authority, he can prefer an appeal against the order to a higher authority as 
provided in the respective rules. An aggrieved Government servant can request 
the punishing authority to review its own order but the request should be with- 
in a reasonable time.^? A memorandum against the punishment can also be 
submitted to the Governor. After availing all departmental opportunities he 
can move the law court by a writ petition or a civil suit. The Supreme CourH® 
has, however, made it clear that a suit challenging the validity of depart- 
mental proceedings cannot be treated as an appeal from the findings in the 
departmental proceedings or the punishment inflicted upon the Government 
servant even if these are erroneous. A question which could affect the result 
in a civil suit has to be of such a nature that it goes to the root of the juris- 
diction and the conduct of the departmental trial and vitiates the result. It is 
only if the departmental proceedings is null and void that a plaintiff in such a 
suit could obtain the reliefs he had asked for. 

CHARACTER ROLLS 

“A confidential report is intended to be for a general assessment of 
uork performed by a civil servant, subordinate to the reporting authority, 
that such reports are maintained for the purpose of service as data of compa- 
lative merit when questions of promotion, confirmation, etc., arise.”'*’^ 

It is necessary that adverse reports recorded in the character roll 
should not be lague and colourless; they must specify the period for which 
the report is given. Since the communication is intended to enable the official 
to make his representation in respect of adverse entry, vagueness completely 
defeats the purpose and is violative of the principles of natural justice.'^" 

It has been held by the courts that adverse remarks should invariably 

“sSiba Budek vs. The Slate of Orissa, 1975 (1) SLR 671. 

“**Statc of UP vs. J.L. Bhargava, 1975 (1) SLR 239. . 

■iHl.C. Sharma vs. Union of India 1976(2) SLR 265, 

■^^R.L, Butani vs. Union of India, 1970 SLR 926. 

'^-P.O. Varghese vs. Dii'cctor of Public Instructions^ 1970 SLR 524. 
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be communicated to the Government servant concerned and there should be 
no delay in doing so. 

Adverse remarks affect the future career of a civil servant; as such, it is 
necessary that he should be given an opportunity to challenge it. II this 
opportunity has been denied to him and the adverse remarks are taken into 
account by the selection board, then its recommendations are liable to be 

quashed. '^3 

An interesting case came to the notice of the Punjab and Haryana 
High Court in which the adverse remarks were conveyed to a Government 
servant with an interdict that no correspondence would be entertained on the 
subject. This interdict was directly in violation of the rules of natural justice. 
That no person should be condemned unheard is a well-known canon ot 
natural justice.^'* 

The Supreme Court has established a relationship between the crossing of 
the efliciency barby a Government servantand adverse remarks recorded in the 
character roll prior to his crossing the efficiency bar. The Supreme Court 
has held that adverse confidential reports, made prior to the crossing of the 
efficiency bar, by the employee, cannot be used in an enquiry against him. The 
crossing of the efficiency bar by an employee gives him a clean bill up to date. 

CONSEQUENCES OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT IN THE CONSTITUTION 

There has been a feeling in certain quarters that the Constitution o( 
India should be amended to meet the social changes in the country. Our 
Prime Minister, speaking on the need of an amendment, observed that ‘There 
are bound to be lacunae in a written Constitution. As the society itself and the 
economic conditions change, we require necessary amendment to the Consti- 
tution”.^5 Having this aspect in view the all-India Congress Committee 
appointed a committee to go through the provisions of the Constitution 
and to suggest amendments thereof. Shri Swaran Singh, ex-Foreign Minister, 
Government of India, was appointed chairman of this Committee. On the 
basis of the Swaran Singh Committee report, the Government of India intro- 
duced in the Lok Sabha a comprehensive Bill known as the 44th Constitution 
(Amendment) Bill, on September 1, 1976, to amend the Constitution. 

The proposed amending Bill, in addition to other Articles, has inserted 


^^Sri Angpal Kapoor vs. The State of Punjab, 1973 (1) SLR 989. 

‘^°Prime Minister’s speech at the valedictory meeting of the General Body of the Congress 

Parliamentary Party. £cwiow/c Sept. 3, 1976. 
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Article 323 A in the Constitution which relates to the establishment of tri- 
bunals. ''The development of administrative law in a welfare state has made 
administrative tribunals to be a modern necessity, since they have distinct 
advantage over the ordinary courts because they ensure cheapness, accessibi- 
lity, freedom from technicality, expedition and expert knowledge of their 
particular subject. Article 323A provides that Parliament may by law 
provide for the adjudication or trial by administrative tribunals all disputes 
and complaints with respect to recruitment and conditions of service of 
persons appointed to public services and posts in connection with the affairs 
of the Union or any State or any local or other authority within the territory 
of India or under the control of Government of India or any corporation 
owned or controlled by the Government. Parliament has been authorised 
that when they frame a law under this Article they may provide for the estab- 
lishment of an administrative tribunal for the Union and a separate admini- 
strative tribunal for each State or more States. This legislation may also .specify 
the jurisdiction, powers and authority which may be exercised by each of the 
State tribunals. The law to be framed by Parliament should also provide the 
procedure, including provisions, as to limitation and rules of evidence to be 
followed by such 'ribunals. This Article also authorises Parliament to provide 
in the Act, to be enacted in this connection, for exclusion of the jurisdiction 
of courts except the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court under Article 136 of the 
Constitution with respect to disputes or complaints refeiTed to in Clause 
1 of Article 323 A. Parliament can also provide for the transfer to each such 
administrative tribunal of any case pending before another court or other 
authority immediately before the establishment of such tribunals as could have 
been within the jurisdiction of such tribunals if the causes of action on which 
such suits or proceedings are based had arisen after such establishment. 
Parliament has further been empowered by this amendment to repeal or amend 
any other order made by the President under Clause (3) of Article 371 D, 
Parliament, if it considers necessary, may also provide such supplemental, 
incidental and consequential provisions for the effective functioning and 
speedy disposal of cases and the enforcement of the orders of such tribunals. 

Section 44 of the amending Bill proposes to amend Article 311 of the 
Constitution. This amendment has not affected Clause 1 of Article 311 which 
still provides that no person who is a member of a civil service of the Union 
or of all-India service or a civil service of a State or holds a civil post under 
the Union or a State shall be dismissed or removed by an authority subordi- 
nate to that by which he was appointed. 

Clause 2 of this Article, however, has been amended and the result of 
this amendment is that in future, t.e., when this amendment comes into force, 


‘^‘’'Scervai, H.M., Constitutional Law of India, 1967, p,- 896, 
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no civil servant shall be dismissed or removed or reduced in rank except after 
an enquiry in which he has been informed of the charges against him and 
given a reasonable opportunity of being heard in respect of those charges. 
Before this amendment, it was provided in this Article that where it is propos- 
ed, after the enquiry, to impose on a civil servant any such penalty, it will 
not be inflicted until he has been given another reasonable opportunity for 
making representation on the proposed penalty but only on the basis of the 
evidence adduced during such enquiry. This second opportunity, on the 
proposed punishment, will not be given to a civil servant when Article 311 is 
amended in accordance with the Bill before Parliament, The proviso to Article 
311 which specified certain contingencies, where reasonable opportunity 
contemplated in Article 311 was not to be given, still stands and no amend- 
ment is proposed in this regard. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that much before the amending 
Bill to the Constitution was introduced in Parliament, Uttar Pradesh had issued 
the Public Services (Tribunals) Ordinance 1975 which was converted into 
an Act later on, providing for the constitution of two or more tribunals each 
to be called the State public services tribunals. The UP Government has 
already constituted two such tribunals and each tribunal consists of a judicial 
member and an administrative member. The judicial member is to be a person 
who is or has been or is qualified to be a judge of a High Court and an 
administrative member is a. person who holds or has held the post of or any 
post of equivalent to the Commissioner of a Division. One of the members of 
the tribunal is to be designated by the State Government as chairman of the 
tribunal. If the tribunal consists of a judicial member who is or has been a 
judge of a High Court, he shall invariably be the chairman. The age limit 
that has been prescribed for the retired High Court judge is 65 years and in 
other cases 61 years. It has been provided that the State Government can 
transfer any case from one tribunal to another and if in any case two members 
of a tribunal are unable to agree, the State Government can transfer that case 
to another tribunal. The provisions of the Limitation Act 1963 have been 
made applicable to all references made to the tribunals. The tribunals have 
been given certain powers provided in CPC and in regard to the rules of 
evidence as provided in the Indian Evidence Act. The tribunals under the 
Act are expected to be guided by the principle of natural justice. An award 
made by the tribunal is binding on the claimant and his employer. Where 
the tribunal makes any other order in favour of the claimant and against his 
employer or any other public servant and such order remains uncomplied 
with for a period of three months, the tribunal can, on his application, issue 
a certificate for recovery of the amount awarded, or as the case may be, for 
other relief granted by it and any person in whose favour such certificate is 
issued may apply to the principal civil courts of original juri.sdiction in the 
State within the locaMimits of whose jurisdiction he has for the time being 
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been serving, or last served, such employer for execution of the order of the 
tribunal and such court shall thereupon execute the certificate or cause the 
same to be executed in the same manner and by the same procedure as if it 
were a decree for like relief made by itself in a suit. 

The employer has been empowered to appoint a public servant or a 
legal practitioner to be known as presenting officer to present its case before 
the tribunal. The Government servant may also take the assistance of any 
other public servant to present his case before the tribunal on his behalf. He 
cannot engage a legal practitioner to represent him unless either (/) the 
presenting officer appointed by the employer is a legal practitioner or {//) 
the tribunal, having regard to the circumstances of the case, so permits. 

The Act further provides that no suit should lie against the State 
Government or any other local authority or any statutory corporation or 
company for any relief in respect of any matter relating to employment at the 
instance of any person who is or has been a public servant. 

The State Government has been authorised to make rules for carrying 
out the purposes of the Act. In exercise of these powers, the State Govern- 
ment has also framed the public services tribunals rules which provide for the 
powers, procedures to be adopted by the tribunals and registers to be main- 
tained by the tribunals. The rules have provided for the payment of fees in 
respect of proceedings before the tribunals. In this connection, there is a 
feeling that no fee should be provided for invoking the jurisdiction of the 
tribunal. As soon as the Constitution is amended, other States will also 
constitute administrative tribunals to deal with service matters of their 
employees. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF COOPERATIVE 

ADMINISTRATION 

J.G. Kcmga 

T he co-operative movement originated in Western Europe as a reaction 
to the harsh working conditions and exploitation of the poor during 
the Industrial Revolution. Though it is dated as starting with the Rochdale 
pioneers in 1844 in the United Kingdom, Rober Owens in England and 
Charles Fourier in France, had initiated co-operative thought and action 
several years earlier. Similarly, in Germany, Schulze and F.W. Raiffeisen 
developed their ideas on similar lines in order to relieve distress among the 
agrarian masses. The early co-operative movement in Western Europe was 
the response of a number of dedicated persons who felt the urge to help the 
poor suffering masses by organising them in such a manner as to protect 
themselves from the evils inherent in the economic system then prevailing. 
Thus, it is true to say that the co-operative movement grew and flourished 
as a genuine democratic and people’s movement and official recognition and 
legal procedures came at a later stage to give the movement a firm base 
and to overcome difficulties and problems which arose. 

The co-operative movement in India, however, originated in a different 
manner. It was introduced as a state policy because of the prevailing socio- 
economic climate in the country. While the economic conditions of the 
agrarian masses of this country were similar to that prevailing in Europe 
during the Industrial Revolution, there was a conspicuous lack of leader- 
ship both in the rural and urban area to organise these masses in order 
to improve their economic condition. Even amongst the masses themselves, 
there was little awareness or ability to organise themselves to resist exploi- 
tation, Small peasants, agricultural labourers and petty artisans, thoroughly 
illiterate and under heavy indebtedness, had neither the idea nor the capacity 
to organise themselves in order to improve their lot. Their response to the 
situation of tyranny and oppression of moneylenders and usurers was either 
to indulge in violence or to accept their miserable lot in a supine manner. 
The Deccan riots in 1875 and the subsequent enquiries and commissions 
led to cautious official experiments in the form of co-operative societies for 
providing credit to the agriculturists at reasonable rates and relieve them from 
the oppression of moneylenders. The models used for this were the schemes 
for co-operative finance which were evolved in Germany by Schulze and 
Raiffeisen. A number of enlightened British civil servants experimented with 


different types of co-operative societies in the various provinces of the 
country with mixed results. This culminated in the passing of the Indian Co- 
operative Act, 1904. Sir Horace Plunkett has rightly described the co- 
operative movement “as not a movement; it is an official policy”. This 
official policy was very clearly enunciated in the Maclegan Committee 
Report which set out the aim of this policy. “The chief object of co-operation 
in India was to deal with the stagnation of the poor classes and more especially 
of the agriculturists who constitute the bulk of the population. It was found 
in many parts of India that in spite of the rapid growth of commerce and 
improvements in communications, the economic conditions of the peasants 
had not been progressing as it should have; that indebtedness instead of 
decreasing has tended to increase; that, usury was still rampant and the old 
unsatisfactory features of a backward rural economy seemed destined 
persistently to remain. The peculiar feature of co-operation as a remedy for 
stagnation is that it is intended to meet not only the more obvious material 
evils but also the underlying moral deterioration to which the poor classes 
have so long been exposed.” Since the passing of the Indian Co-operative 
Act, 1904, with the prodding of the Government of India, different provin- 
cial governments were encouraging the formation of co-operative societies 
with the help of the local officials of the revenue and the agricultural depart- 
ments. The pace of development depended upon the zeal of the local bureau- 
crats and naturally, therefore, the progress was patchy and differed among 
the various provinces. Reading the early history of the co-operative movement 
ill India, one finds the individual idiosyncracies of registrars and revenue 
members determining the directions in each province. In the absence of any 
genuine local leadership, the incidents such as the following mentioned in 
an old report occurred due to misplaced zeal. “These tehsildars received some 
excellent instructions from the deputy commissioner, but entirely misunder- 
stood their purpose, though, thought that it was a government order that the 
society should be started anywhere and without the least comprehen- 
sion of the nature of the schemes, proceed to take energetic and active 
measures,” 

There was some awakening among the local leadership, particularly 
in the urban area at this stage and in Western India Shri Lallubhai Samaklas, 
Shri Vithaldas Thaekersee, Shri G.K. Gokhaie and others began to take 
interest in the movement due to a genuine desire to help the rural masses. 
A number of urban co-operative societies were organised and Shri Lallubhai 
Samaldas and Shri Vithaldas Thaekersee were instrumental in organising 
the first central co-operative bank rin India in 1911. However, rural co- 
operatives still continued to depend upon official support and leadership but, 
as this was forthcoming, the movement flourished and the number of co- 
operative societies in the country kept increasing. Official anxiety and interest 
can be gauged from the number of commissions that were formed during the 
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following period to chart a proper course and to give directions. While 
initially, the Government of India was hesitant about the expansion of the 
department and were not in favour of a large organisation being set up to 
organise and to look after the co-operative movement, it was proposed to 
give the duties of the Deputy Collector by appointing him as Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies for his district. However, after the passing of 
the Co-operative Act, 1904, it was decided that while the Collectors and 
other revenue officials could be of assistance in the organisation of societies, 
the Government of India attached much importance to the appointment of a 
special officer in each province to guide and control the movement, especially 
in the early days of the movement. “Each province was advised to appoint a 
Registrar— -who should be selected for his special qualifications and should, 
for the first few years, at least, be constantly visiting societies and watching 
their progress. . . . Upon the selection of this officer, the success of the 
experiment will very largely depend. In deciding to ask the provincial govern- 
ment to appoint a special officer for co-operative work, the Government 
of India made a choice which was to have a lasting effect on co-operation in 
India and, in fact, in many other Asian and African countries which have 
since followed the Indian model. The official Registrar working out the 
overall policy and intervening frequently in co-operative affairs was no 
mere temporary phenomenon. Each Registrar was to leave his own special 
brand on the co-operative movement so that, to some extent, in the first 20 
years, especially, the history of the co-operative movement became the 
history of the reigns of an individual Registrar.” 

GROWTH AFTER INDEPENDENCE 

The real growth of the co-operative movement in this country began 
after Independence. Before this, the co-operative movement had a very 
insignificant place in the overall economy of the country. We see the growth 
in the successive five year development plans. The first Plan recognised that 
co-operation was an indispensable instrument of planned economic action 
in a democracy. The Second Plan emphasised that in a country whose 
economic structure has its roots in the village, co-operation is something more 
than a series of activities organised on co-operative lines; basically its purpose 
is to evolve a system of co-operative community organisation which touches 
upon all aspects of life. The Third Plan emphasised that within the rural 
economy in particular, co-operation is to be the primary means for rai.sing 
the level of productivity, extending improvements in technology and expand- 
ing employment so as to secure the basic interests for every meinber of the 
community. ' 

The Rural Credit Survey : Committee, set up in 1952, came to the 
conclusion tivat the Maclegan Committee’s optimistic conclusion “that the 
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co-operative movement had taken roots” was rather premature and not 
borne out by subsequent events. It described the co-operative movement in 
the country as “a plant held in position with both hands by Government 
since its roots refused to enter the soil”. The Committee recommended two 
major reforms for improving the health of the co-operative movement in 
India. These were : («) Government participation in the share capital of a 
primary society, and (b) establishment of a multipurpose single village 
society. The Rural Credit Survey Committee recommended Government 
participation because it was not possible for a community of poor agricultur- 
ists to raise funds initially required for starting a co-operative society out of 
their own resources. 

As stated by Dr. D.R. Gadgil, “the importance of co-operation to a 
society which is poor and in which weak economic units are overwhelmingly 
large in number, cannot be over estimated. However, in many of such 
societies, if co-operation is to succeed, it is necessary that it should be 
initiated and nursed by external effort and that co-operative activity should 
always be supported by an appropriate government policy in relation to 
economic security and economic progress.” 

With the increased role given to co-operatives in the development plan, 
the role of the Department of Co-operation became more important. Initially, 
the Registrar of Co-operatives, in whom a large number of powers have 
been vested, was assisted by a few officials in the tasks of registering, develop- 
ing, nurturing and regulating the societies. Now the Department has grown 
in size and the Registrar has a huge organisation with officials of varied ranks, 
such as joint registrars, deputy registrars, assistant registrars, etc., to assist 
him in his work. The vast proliferation of the Co-operative Department has 
posed a number of problems. The co-operative administration has certain 
problems which are common to all departments of public administration. 
However, it has some problems which are peculiarly its own. It is in the 
interest of the development of co-operative movement that these problems 
are properly examined and solved. 

Starting with the disbursement of credit for which, initially, the co- 
operative movement in the country was organised, soon different sectors 
of the economy came to be organised in the co-operative form. Activities as 
diversified as development of dairies, lift irrigation, fishery, farming, housing, 
labour contract, small- medium- and large-scale industries, etc., were under- 
taken. through co-operative institutions. Though the work of promotional 
and consultancy character could be adequately performed by the Depart- 
ment of Co-operation, in the initial years of the co-operative movement, when 
simple credit societies were their only customers, with the organisation of 
different types of societies undertaking varied forms of economic activities, 
the proper ascertainment of technical feasibility and the provision of technical 
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assistance assumed great . importance. The Department of Co-operation, 
however, did not have resources to provide this type of assistance. While 
ill some States, the Registrar of Co-operative Societies has control over 
all the co-operatives of different sorts, which are registered in the State, 
for the purposes of providing technical assistance and keeping a liaison with 
the concerned technical departments, the officers of the technical depart- 
ments are made to work under the control of the Registrar. In other States, 
some or all the powers of the Registrar are conferred on the heads of the 
technical departments in respect of co-operatives in their particular field 
and the heads of these departments are designated as Additional Registrars 
of Co-operative Societies. In Tamil Nadu, there are as many as 11 heads of 
departments who have been designated as Registrars. Where such splintering 
of the functions and powers of the Registrar has taken place, among the 
heads of the departments, a problem has arisen in the matter of evolving 
and implementing a unified and consistent policy of co-operative development. 
A number of committees have examined the merits of the two systems and 
the opinion is in favour of the former system though it is realised that in 
different States, different administrative patterns are bound to evolve, The 
main problem that arises where different societies are under each technical 
department’s control, is that it is difficult to evolve a unified and consistent 
policy of co-operative development. It is also noticed that in many cases, 
there is a tendency to neglect the co-operative societies, in favour of other 
organisations undertaking similar activities as the claims of the bigger 
and more efficient units receive the prior attention of the officers of the 
department. In the interest of fast achievement of the department’s goals, 
the technical departments tend to neglect the co-operative institutions. 
This is particularly so because the co-operatives, which are organised to 
uplift the weaker sections of the society, are bound to be less efficient and are 
in greater need of sympathetic treatment in the initial period at least before 
they are able to compete on equal terms with other well-organised units. The 
Committee on Co-operative Administration had concluded : “On balance, 
therefore, it would ordinarily be an advantage to keep the administrative 
charge of co-operative enterprises of all kinds with the Co-operative Depart- 
ment, with responsibility enjoined on the special wings of the technical 
departments to provide the co-operatives with such services as they are 

best fitted to render Even well organised private undertakings have 

to maintain large liaison establishments to negotiate their way through 
governmental restrictions which are an enevitable concomitant of planning. 
Co-operatives cannot do without these services. The correct line of develop- 
ment is for the federal societies to build up these services. Until they tio so, 
it would be necessary for such services to be provided by the Co-operative 
Department, The promotional and developmental role of the Co-operative 
Department can, thus, be said to consist in its being the co-opemiivc and 
financial consultant of co-operatives and their liaison agency with all external 
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agencies, including other departments of Government.” In the States, where 
the splintering of the Department has taken place, many co-operative insti- 
tutions are co-operative only in name insofar as their management is usually 
controlled by the departmental officers and the co-operative character is 
sadly lacking. It would perhaps be better to run these institutions as public 
sector corporations; but, by doing so, the advantage of the co-operative 
system is lost. 

The multiplicity of discipline with which the Co-operative Department 
has to deal, causes problems of imique nature which are not faced by other 
departments in the administrative system. A field officer of the Co-operative 
Department has to deal with co-operatives engaging in a variety of 
activities. His responsibility is to examine the feasibility of such type 
of a society before he registers it, to audit its accounts and inspect its working. 
For this purpose, he may have to discuss with experts of other departments of 
Government the conditions obtaining in the business concerns and to make 
a realistic forecast of the economic prospects of the proposed co-opei'atives 
with special reference to the quantum of the benefit likely to flow to the 
members. He will have also to liaise with other governmental and non-official 
agencies as well as with financing institutions and to ensure that the financial 
assistance is made available. He has also to assist the co-operatives in market- 
ing their produce. Hence, the type of the responsibilities that are cast on the 
officials of the Department are different from those cast by the officials of 
other departments. The proper selection and training of the officers is very 
essential if the co-operative movement is to get proper guidance and assistance 
from the Department. After selecting persons of the requisite academic 
qualifications, preferably with economic Or commerce background, it is 
necessary to train these persons in such a manner that they would be able 
to specialise in some field of co-operative enterprise. Broadly, this can be 
divided into following ; (i) credit and banking, (2) marketing and processing, 
(3) consumers, and (4) industrial co-operatives. While the training in the co- 
operative theory and practice is essential, thereafter it would be advisable to 
allow persons to specialise in one or more of the above-mentioned fields as 
then they would be well equipped to guide the co-operatives of that type. The 
persons so specialised should be invariably kept in the concerned units of 
the Co-operative Department and also sent on deputation to these institu- 
tions to be able to understand their problems at first hand. At present, there 
is a total neglect of this type of cadre planning and cadre management with 
the result that the officers of the Department can be considered as a specialist 
only in the theory of co-operation and the co-operative laws. With the 
increased emphasis being placed on professional management of t!ic co- 
operative enterprise, it is equally important to see that a greater degree 
of professional and technical expertise is developed in the Co-operative 
Department. 
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With the introduction of the twenty-point economic programme for the 
rapid economic development, in 1975, the focus of Govenijiicnt has been to 
improve the lot of the poor and the weaker sections of the cornniiiiiity. The 
various programmes, which are being undertaken for this purpose, iire such 
as will necessarily involve the co-operative movement to a greater extent in 
the economic activity of the country. At least, five of the items in the twenty- 
point programme involve the co-operatives. With the increase in the responsi- 
bility cast on the co-operatives and considering the present state of the co- 
operative movement in many parts of the country, this will involve a greater 
role of the Co-operative Department. While many co-operators in this country 
have accepted governmental support and assistance as an essential condition 
for co-operative development, in a developing country, they look upon this 
as a transitional stage and regard beauracratic involvement and the State 
Government’s supervision as against the basic concept of the co-operative 
movement. They consider all powers vested in the Government machinery 
as an interference in the rights of the co-operatives and as a hindrance to its 
growth and look forward to the stage when the Co-operative Department, 
like the State in the communist theory will “wither away”. To these purists, 
the strict application of the co-operative principles is more important than 
the achievement of the objects for which the co-operatives have been organis- 
ed. It must, however, be recognised that where the co-operatives are for the 
assistance of the weakest section of the community, the Government will 
have to be there to protect and assist them and prevent them from being 
deprived of the benefits by these persons who are economically stronger and 
more influential. As has been remarked by the Rural Credit Survey Commit- 
tee, “the not-so-stronger combine co-operatively and get the sajne advantage 
as the strong. But the very weak are not in the same position as the not-so- 
strong; certainly not, if the strong have in addition the whole reservoir of 
institutional strength from which they can add immeasurably to their own. 
This disproportion provides a key to the wholly diflerent record of co- 
operative credit in the West and in India.” While the “withering away” 
of the Co-operative Department, and the acceptance of ihe responsibilities 
for guiding and supervising by federal bodies, is an ideal to be hoped and 
striven for, it appears unlikely that in the near future, this is likely to come 
about. It is, therefore, essential that the peculiar administrative problems, 
which are being faced by the Co-operative Department, are solved so that 
they can render the kind of service that would enable the co-operaiives to 
fulfil their role in the twenty-point programme. 

Now that the co-operative movement covers a large specl.ru m of econo- 
mic activities in this country, it is necessary to consider the problems of 
management within the co-operatives. Relevance of management science 
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to co-operative philosophy during the present time is immense and its appli- 
cation is as necessary in the co-operative business as it is in private or public 
sector undertakings. It is not enough that the co-operatives are formed 
and they manage their affairs somehow or the other. They have to compete 
with various other enterprises undertaking similar activities, and in today’s 
competitive economy, the performance of any enterprise has to be judged by 
the type of service it provides and the ease and the economy with which it 
can deliver the goods. Management has become such an important aspect in 
modern business that for any enterprise to survive, it must possess technical 
know-how and should be backed by clear-cut thinking, judgement, capacity 
to take decision and ability to bear the responsibility. Unless the co-operative 
develops sound management practices, select well-trained managerial person- 
nel to manage its affairs and train its officers and office-bearers, they will not 
be able to withstand competition in the modern world of business. However, 
it is unfortunate that this aspect is not yet given the importance that it deserves 
by the co-operative leaders of the country. One of the reasons for this has been 
stated by P.R. Dubhashi in Strategy of Co-operative Development and Other 
Essays, ‘‘Perhaps one of the most important reasons for the lack of attention 
to the aspects of management, especially, in an under-developed country, is 
that the movement owes its origin to the initiation of the Government and 
is now even dependent on it and in such a situation, business criterion of 
efficiency, calculations of profits and losses, naturally tend to be replaced by 
administrative practices and procedures, rules and regulations.” There is 
considerable resistance to increasing professional management in co-opera- 
tives and a tendency to regard co-operative enterprise as something different 
from the business world where too much professional management would 
sully the pristine image of the co-operatives. Perhaps, it is also due to the 
undue interference which the office-bearers of the co-operatives try to bring 
upon the management which leads to the reluctance on the part of the well- 
trained managers to work for co-operatives. This results in a vicious circle 
whereby only those who are prepared to be influenced by the office-bearers 
are allow'cd to continue and those who are not so inclined are not interested 
in joining co-operative enterprises. Unless it is realised that it is the legitimate 
function of the committee of management of a co-operative only to lay dowm 
broad policies, subject to the advice given by the professional managers and 
to leave the actual day-to-day operations of the business to the professional 
managers, the work of the society would suffer and it would fail to compete 
successfully against similar enterprises in the public and private sectors. 
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I NDIAN federalism is historically a product of tradition as both under 
tile ancient Indian empires and during the Mughal regime, the con- 
stituent units were enjoying a certain degree of autonomy. The founding 
fathers favoured a strong Centre because they felt that “having regard to the 
diverse nature of the population, the number of religions and sects which 
divided it and the fissiparous tendencies which it had on a number of occasions 
shown, on any emergency arising affecting either the country or the State 
by the breakdown of its constitutional machinery, the Central Government 
should have power to take over its administration.”^ It was, on pragmatic 
considerations, provided that only those powers, concerned with the regula- 
tion of local problems, should be vested in the States; the residue, especially 
those which tend to maintain the economic, industrial and commercial unity 
of the country was to be left to the Union. ^ While distributing powers, un- 
consciously the foundations of a cooperative federalism were being laid. 
This new spirit was to depend not so much on institutional devices but, “on 
the harmonious working of the federal power structure, in the stability and 
effectiveness of the Centre, in a just system of resolution of Centre-State and 
inter-State conflicts and in adequate institutional system for consultation, 
coordination, interchange and integration. ”3 

The lactors pressing for ‘unity in diversity’ have been dynamic leader- 
ship, the force of a common nationalism, the desire for an economic planning, 
historical inter-dependence, a common religion and basic culture of the 
majority community, strategic military considerations and, above all, “a desire 
and an ability to secure the component units against encroachment by the 

^M.C Sstalvad, Union and State Relations under the Indian Constitution, Calcutta, 
Eastern Law House, 1974, p. 9. 

‘^State of West Bengal Vs. Union of India, 1864 (1), S.C.R. 371. They (the distribution) 
embody in the constituion “a principle of paramount importance that the economic 
unity of the country will provide the main sustaining force of the stability and progress 
of the political and cultural unity of the country.” At iabari Team Co Vs. State of 
Assam, 1961 (1) S.C.R 809 at p. 844. 

^Subhash C. Kashyap (ed.), Union-State Relations in India, New Delhi, institute 
Constitutional and Parliamentary Studies, 1969, p. 212. 
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Central Goveninient.”^ Where many factors contributed to the formation 
of the federation, the forces for regional, autonomy soon gathered momen- 
tum due to: («) the internal diversities in caste, religion, economic status, class, 
language, etc.; (b) the belief that self-government can be achieved only if 
there is complete regional autonomy; (c) different regions within an area 
having cultural, political or economic ties with other areas outside the realm; 

(d) different ethnic and cultural groups trying to grow independently; and 

(e) the geographic dispersion. It was not surprising, therefore, that Centre- 
State harmony was disturbed and these malefic and pernicious tendencies 
even led to belligerent attitudes. Some potent sources of conflict between 
the Centre and the States have been:^ {a) tensions over issues like 
boundary disputes, river water disputes and disputes regarding inclusion of 
certain cities or projects in particular States; (b) dissatisfaction over the 
scheme of distribution of powers with certain specific obligations on the 
States in relation to the Centre, such as maintaining the means of comniuiii- 
cation; (c) competition for more and more share in civil services; {d) posting 
of Central reserve police in the States; (c) deployment of all-India services, 
and the role of the Governor; (/) the food zones and the acute shortage of 
foodgraiiis ; {g) the setting up of the linguistic States, and the political reality 
as it exists and the extent to which it conforms to the constitutional 
intention. 

The challenge before India was how to fight the fissiparous tendencies 
in the country and maintain its democratic structure. F.G. Carnell observed; 
“As the States reorganisation suggests, the Centre cannot always triumph. 
At the very time when the Planning Commission would have liked to reduce 
India to a iinitary character with five enormous provinces, coinciding 
^yith “nodal” economic regions served by river valley projects and other 
schemes, wliich completely cut across State boundaries, linguistic regionalism 
was powerful enough to insist on a State reorganisation which was purely 
tribal in its approach to social, economic and political problems.”^ Some of 
the States find themselves severely and unfairly handicapped in fulfilling their 
frustalingly limited constitutional, legal and financial powers. 

^W.S. Living, stone, Federalism and Constitutional Change, Clarendon Prc.ss, Oxford, 
1956, pp. 308-9. Vide also R.L. Walts, New Federations'. Experiments in the Commonwealth, 
Oxford, 1966, p. 65, K.C, Whcarc lists seven factors for such a Union cf. Federal GoYcrn- 
inent, London, O.LI.P,, 1963, pp. 37-40. 

“Refer Asok Chanda, Federalism in India, London, George Alien and Unwin, 1965, 
The Indian Express, April 11, 1969, M.C. Sctalvad, Union and State Relations Under the 
Indian Constitution, Eastern Law House, Calcutta, 1974. Also S.A.H. Haqqi (ed-), O/r/nn- 
57rt/e //7 /Hf/w, Meerut, Meenakshi 1967). 

®R.cfer The Poliiks of the New States, O.U.P. London, 1 961' and Federalism and Econo- 
mic Growth in Under-developed Countries, pp. 55-56. Vide also Norman D. Palmer, The 
Indian Political System, Gcoi’gc Allen and Unwin, London, 1975. 
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As the Congress Party was in power from 1950 to 1967, there were 
occasions when the States could not assert their individuality and the system 
worked more or less on a monolithic basis. The prominence of Nehru’s 
leadership, the Centrally directed planning, superior skills and initiative 
exercised by Central leadership, the administrative services, the emergency 
powers and many similar factors fortified the Centre beyond expectations^ 
The Bhoodan and Gramdan movements also could not succeed in driving the 
people emotionally away from the Central Government.^ 

legalism as aid to federalism 

Dicey regarded some sort of legalism as essential to federalism. Conflicts 
are but natural in a big society, and judicial intervention in one form or the 
other becomes a necessity. The Constitution provides a number of institutions 
to solve Centre-State conflicts and to promote cooperative federalism consis- 
tent with national integration. As far back as 1935, Section 135 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act provided that “if at any time it appears to the Governor- 
General that the public interest would be served by the establishment of an 
Inter-Provincial Council charged with the duty of : (a) inquiringinto and advis- 
ing upon disputes which may have arisen between provinces, (b) investigating 
and discussing subjects in which some or all of the provinces, or the 
Dominion and one or more of the Provinces, have a common interest, or (c) 
making recomniendatiojis upon any such subject and, in particular, recom- 
mendations for the better coordination of policy and action with respect to 
that subject, it shall be lawful for the Governor-General to establish such a 
Council, and to define the nature of the duties to be performed by it and its 
organisation and procedure. An order establishing any such Council may 
make provision for representatives of Indian States to participate in the work 
of the Council.” 

In Australia, section 101 of the constitution lays down that, “there shall 
be an inter-state commission with such powers of adjudication and admini- 
stration as the Parliament deems necessary for the execution and maintenance, 
\vithin the Commonwealth, of the provisions of the constitution relating 
to trade and commerce, and of laws made thereunder.” 

The above provision has not been applied for the last fifty years, since 


’^Myron Weiaer (ed.), State Politics in India, Princeton, Princeton. Uni\'crbily Pj’cs.s, 
i968, p. 57. y\Lso R.L. Walls, op. cit., p. 20. K.M. Panikkar said, "The Centre Iras 
aggrandised itself and is assuming more and more powers at the expense of the slates", The 
Foundations of New India, Allen and Unwin, London, 1963, p. 236. 

%.B. Jena, “Contradictions of Equal Sovereignties in India”, The Indian Journal of 
Politica! Science, No. I, 1 962, p, 71 cf. Indian Journal of Public Adniinistratian, Vol. 1, No. 2, 
pp. 140-150 and The Radical Humanist, Vol. XXIII, December 6, 1959, p. 571. 
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the inter-state commission was not held to be a judicial tribunal. » In the 
U.S.A., there is no provision for any institution to effect inter-state co- 
ordination, but the Congress created an “Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion” to control the charges of inter-state carriers to prevent preference or 
discrimination as between persons or localities, to prevent any device which 
aims at an unlawful interference with inter-state commerce and to hear and 
investigate complaints.^® Besides, there are two inter-state bodies, /.<?., 
(a) the National Conference of Commissioners for Union State Laws; and 
ib) the Council of State Governments. 

The problem of defining the administrative relations between the union 
and the units unfortunately received little attention in the early drafts of the 
Indian Constitution as all the committees were preoccupied with working 
out the details of the basic features of the Constitution.” Even then the 
Inter-State Council was proposed in the first draft of the Constitution.^^ 
This proposal was, however, abandoned later. 

After many vicissitudes, the idea of Inter-State Council triumphed and 
the Council was envisaged; under Article 263 which says: “If at any time 
it appears to the President that the public interest would be served by the 
establishment of a Council charged with the duty of: (a) inquiring into and 
advising upon disputes which may have arisen between States ; (b) investigating 
and discussing subjects in which some or all the States, or the Union and one 
or more of the States, have a common interest; or (e) making recommenda- 
tions upon any such subject, and, in particular, recommendations for the 
better coordination of policy and action with respect to the subject, it shall 
be lawful for the President by order to establish such a Council and to define 
the nature of the duties to be performed by it and its organisation and proce- 
dure.” The provisions appear to be exhaustive and comprehensive but 
still the Constitution did not establish the Council; may be, the founding 
fathers did not anticipate the future developments and the way they happened. 
Moreover, it was not envisaged that the Council would be called upon to 
play any executive role; its activities would mostly be confined to a mixture 
of cognitive, consultative, normative and advisory functions. 

THE ZONAL COUNCILS 

'fo bring about inter-State cooperation and coordination, five Zonal 
Councils were set up with regard to : (a) any matter of common interest in the 
field of economic and social planning; (h) any matter concerning border 
disputes, linguistic minorities or inter-State transport; (e) any matter connected 

®N.S.W. Fs. Commonwealth, 1915 (20). 

^*dntcr-Statc Commerce A.ct, 1887. 

Shiva Rao, The Framing of the India's Constitution: A Study (IIPA), (1968), p. 641. 

^“Article 246 of the Draft Constitution of India. 
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with or arising out of the reorganisation of the States/^ Each Council 
developed its own nuances and differed from its counterparts both in details 
and positive achievements. A Zonal Council was to consist of ; (a) a Union 
Minister to be nominated by the Presidentd"^ (b) the Chief Ministers of 
each of the States included in the zone and two other Ministers of each 
State to be nominated by the Governor; and (c) where any part-State was 
included in the zone, not more than two members form each such State to be 
nominated by the President.^5 jvvo or more Zonal Councils could also hold 
joint meetings, meetings being held in the States included in each zone by 
rotation. The expenditure was to be borne by the Central Government out of 
the money provided by Parliament. Such Councils did not grow powerful 
enough as the States did not show much keenness or sufficient articulate 
expression in their favour. Moreover such Councils came to be regarded as 
the proverbial fifth wheel, impeding speed and efficiency in administration.^® 
With the emergence of the multi-party political complexion, such Councils 
ceased to be of much interest. Even at best, “the Zonal Council is but a modest 
institution from which it would be too much to expect more than modest 

results”. 

Article 263 of the Indian Constitution leaves it to the President to define 
the organisation and procedure of the Inter-State Council so far as the purpose 
of coordinating the policy of the States is concerned. The National Develop- 
ment Council was established^® on the recommendation of the Planning 
Commission “to review the working of the national plan from time to time, 
consider important questions of social and economic policy affecting national 
development and measures for achieving the aims and targets set out in the 
national plan”. The President established the Central Council of Health, 
the Central Council of Local Self-Government and four Regional Councils 
for Sales Tax for the northern, eastern, western, and southern zones in 1952, 
1954 and 1968 respectively.^^ 

^^States Reorganisation Act, 1956, Section 21(2). As a part of the reorganisation of States, 
14 States and 4 Union Territories (leaving out the Islands) were grouped into five Zones : 
Northern Zonal Council : Punjab, Rajasthan, J&K, Union Territories of Delhi and Himachal 
Pradesh; Central Zone Council : Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh; Eastern Zonal Council'. 
Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, Assam, Nagaland and the Union Territories of Manipur and 
Tripura; Western Zonal Cownc// : Maharashtra and Gujarat; Southern Zonal Council: 
Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Mysore and the Union Territory of Pondicherry. 

^^Union Home Minister was nominated by the President as the Chairman of all the 
Zonal Councils. 

^^Ibid., Section 16(1). 

^®S.R. Maheshwari, Government Through Consultation: Advisory Committees in Indian 
Government, New Delhi, IIPA, 1972, p. 312. 

^'^A. Avasthi (ed.), Aspects of Administration, New Delhi, Allied, 1964, p. 126. 

4®9th August, 1952. 

I'^Refer SRO 1948 dated 9.8.1952 and SRO 2953 dated 6.9. 1954 and G.S.R. 238, Gazette 
of India Extraordinary, Part II, Section 3, 1968. 
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There are pulls and counter-pulls in federal systems and to keep the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces in equilibrium some agency is urgently 
needed for : {a) securing national consensus in the matters regarding policies 
of ali-fndia nature; {h) coordination of financial policies; (c) progressive 
legislative measures as regards concurrent jurisdiction; {d) uniform income 
policy to remove gross inec|ualities from State to State, e.g., dearness allow- 
ance; (e) reducing overlapping of functions; (/) acting as a forum for discus- 
sions; (g) affording coordination for the follow-up action. There is a sugges- 
tion that the Rajya Sabha should be made so strong that it becomes an exact 
replica of the American Senate.^® 

CENTRE-STATE CONSULTATION CHANNELS 

The need for consultation cannot be under emphasized in a federal set- 
up. There are a number of conferences at higher levels where the Ministers 
occasionally meet and discuss.-^ Advisory committees are a modern innova- 
tion in public administration, their growth being in immediate and direct 
response to the progressive complexity and diversification of a modern society 
and also to help remove the friction among the federal constituents. The 
five liimdred and odd advisory committees currently advisSing the machinery 
of public administration at the Central level are also performing a limited 
role.^^ The main cause of their restricted effectiveness is that they are treat- 
ed as merely peripheral to the federal system. 

The Study Team of the Administrative Reforms Commission has also 
emphasised on the need of an Inter-State Council Its composition, accord- 
ing to it, should be : (a) the Prime Minister (chairman), (b) Union M inisters for 
Finance, Home, Labour, Food and other subjects in the State and concurrent 
lists, (c) Chief Ministers or their nominees, (d) a few others invited by the 
chairman or co-opted by the Council.-^ However, in the final report sub- 
mitted to the Prime Minister on January 19, 1969, the Commission wanted the 
Inter-State Council to consist of the Prime Minister (chairman), the Finance 
Minister, the Horae Minister, the Leader of the Opposition in the Lok Sabha, 
and a representative each from the five Zonal Councils. A question naturally 
arises: would such a Council enjoy the confidence and cooperation of the 
States? It obviously suffers from the following defects: (a) It will be a politi- 
cally dominated body and might fail to inspire confidence; (b) it vvilThave 
more bias towards the Centre, because of the presence of the Union Ministers 

-‘’Refer S.N. Jain el. cd. fed.), The Union and the States, New Delhi, National, 1972. 

■'^For details refer RaniK. Vepa, “AdministrativeConsultation—Formal and Inforjnal" 
(Special Issue) Indian Journal of Public Administration, Vol. XVI, pp. 419-429. 

-'^S.R. Maheshvvari, op. cif., pp. 288-289. 

"‘’Vol I, p, 304 (Chairman: M.C. Setaivad) 
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and the Prime Minister; (r*) it may fail to give a non-partisan outlook where 
the Centre is a party to the dispute; {d) it may fail to secure an impartial 
view because of the regional and factional loyalties of some of its members 
(the Mysore case in relation to its boundary dispute with Maharashtra may be 
cited as one illustration), (e) other practical difRculties. For instance, if one 
person is holding both the portfolios of the Prime Minister and Finance 
Minister, would the Council lose one member? Again, since the term of 
the Zonal Councils is less, would their representatives retire from the Inter- 
State Council also with the expiry of their earlier tenures? Would the Council 
have a stable composition and image? And, would the Council be able to 
resolve the conflicts within the short term of two 3^ears? 

Would it not be better if the Inter-State Council is made a stable and 
permanent body consisting of live members nominated by the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court who should also nominate the chairman of the Council? 
The Council may further have as many ad hoc members as there are parties 
to the dispute, nominated by the parties concerned, and with the right to 
vote. The decisions of such a Council should be final and binding on the 
parties. Some technical personnel may be co-opted at the discretion of the 
chairman to assist in its deliberations. There should be a separate secretariat 
of the Council and the parties to the dispute may be brought for a direct 
dialogue in the presence of impartial persons. The Council may not have any 
original jurisdiction and the aggrieved parties should not be approached 
unless the matter is discussed in the Zonal Councils. If the States of different 
zones are involved, the matter may first be discussed in the National Develop- 
ment Council, from the national point of view, and a political settlement may 
be feasible provided the Central Government prepares the ground, failing 
which the matter should be taken to the Inter-State Council. The proposed 
composition of the Council may be so modified as to include one from the 
judiciary, it may be a retired judge.^4 Incidently such a Council would 
have no representative of the services; therefore, the chairman or a member of 
Union Public Service Commission would be a useful addition. In short, 
membership should not be based on the power structure but on the brain trust 
of sagacity, experience and wisdom. 

THE INTER-STATE COUNCIL’S FUNCTIONS 

The Council is supposed to perform many functions. The important 
ones are: {a) to remove conflicts and controversies between the Centre and 
the States; (5) to enunciate and formulate broad guidelines for the appoint- 
ment, functions and discretionary powers of important functionaries like 

‘“•’Dr. L.M. Siiighvi wants the Vice-President to be the Chairman of the Council. 
Cooperative Federalism: A Case far the Establishment of an Inter-State Council, Subhash C. 
Kashyap (ed.), o/j, c/Y., p. 218 . 
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Governors, (c) to act as a forum of discussions; {d) to remove the fiscal 
imbalances; and (c) to check the growing dissatisfaction over financial alloca- 
tions.^5 While the Administrative Reforms Commission has failed to prescribe 
definite functions, the Study Team (acting negatively) is keen to exclude certain 
functions from the ambit of the Council. Particularly, it has recommended 
that the Council should not interfere with (1) inter-State disputes like border 
disputes, and (2) with the appointment of federal officers like the Governor, 
the Chief Justice of India, the Chief Election Commissioner, the Chairman 
of the Union Public Service Commission, the Auditor General of India, etc. 
The former is on the ground that it may create considerable ill-feeling bet- 
ween contending States, and the latter may dilute Cabinet responsibility and 
split the execLitive.^^ 

There appears to be no justification whatsoever in circumscribing the 
functions of the Inter-State Council, which has mainly to act as a fulcrum of 
harmony and homogeneity. In case the contending States want to refer even 
the boundary disputes to such a Council, there should be no bar. It may help 
the States to mobilise public opinion. Again, something good may come out 
by the mutual discussions, particularly if we view it in the context of Morris 
Jones’ description of inter-State relationship as a “bargaining federalism”. ^7 
The Council can perform a useful function to: (fl) investigateand discuss subjects 
of common interest, {h) recommend broad lines of policy for mutual benefit, 
(c) make proposals for inter-State or boundary legislation, and {d) discover 
the areas where greater cooperation can be achieved and better coordination 
affected. The Council can provide background data and hold inquiries which 
may be helpful to discover common ground for securing reconciliation of 
conflicting claims. These studies can influence policy-making and serve the 
needs and exigencies of federal fair play, equilibrium and integration. 

The functions of the Council being purely advisory, there arc many 
limitations. The Law Ministry has always taken the plea that the President 
is only a constitutional head under the Indian Constitution and hence there 
is no question of his being advised byanyotheragency except the Cabinet. 
The objection, however, is not tenable particularly when the proposed Inter- 
State Council is to work under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister. His 
presence there would be a great safeguard against any decision of the Inter- 
State Council which might undermine the position of the Cabinet. When the 
Planning Commission and the National Development Council can exist 

"®A.K. Ghosal, “Need for a New Look at Centre-State Relations in India after 1957", 
The Indian Journal of Political Science, Vol. XXX, No. 4, p. 374, 
pp. 303-304. 

-^Also refer A. Krishnaswami, The Indian Union and the States, O.xford, Peraamon, 
1966, Ch. V. 

Refer S.L. Shakdher (ed.), The Constitution and the Parliament in India, New Delhi, 
1976, Part III. 
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without diluting the Cabinet responsibility or authority, why not the Inter- 
State Council? Moreover, the President was not intended by the Constitution 
makers to be a silent spectator in the sphere of Centre-State relations. He 
has to act as a moderator and regulator so that the relations remain true to 
the spirit of the Constitution. He cannot remain “a passive on-looker ’ but 
has to be “an active participant”: only then he can be a real guardian of the 
Constitution. 3° 

Has the President of India the power to secure compliance in case he 
wants to implement the recommendations of the Council? It appears that the 
guidelines as contemplated by the Administrative Reforms Commission 
would be a sort of the Instrument of Instructions. It may be pointed out 
that the idea regarding the issue of such instructions did not find favour 
with the Constituent Assembly. 

The only argument advanced was that the Council should limit its scope 
to inquiry and determination of the facts of a dispute which may lead to 
amicable settlement or conciliation. If it fails, the parties may take the 
dispute to the Supreme Court. Asok Chanda also regards such a Council 
as basically an “investigating committee without power to adjudicate”. 3^ 
The experience of the working of Indian federal system shows that when 
the States are adamant and recalcitrant, it is difficult to satisfy them and 
setting of Inter-State Council may not serve much purpose. Therefore 
it becomes sometimes necessary to invoke the formal machinery for “the 
settlement of these disputes and Article 131 affords a means for adjudica- 
tion of such disputes”. 3^ 

The answer to such objections can be met by having a look at the 
functioning of the Finance Commission and the Planning Commission. It 
was widely believed that the Planning Commission was an oversized and 
obstructionist body which froze State initiative and bred frustration in matters 
of economic development.^^ There is always a need for flexible balancing 
devices for effecting federal finance adjustments because there is a chronic 
gap between the own resources and expenditure potential of the States. 3 4 
The Finance Commission’s set-up to recommend the basis for grants-in-aid 
and sharing of taxes also failed to evolve any satisffictory formula of financial 
allocations and make recommendations taking into account the flexibility in 

‘^®Refer S.L. Shakdher, op. cit. 

3^Asok Chanda, op. cit., p. 109. 

Gae, “Administrative Relations Between the Union and the Stales", in S.N. Jain 
et at (cd.), Ti’.e Union mu! the State.^, Nevy Delhi, National, 1973, p. 319. 

^®Gunnar Myrdal Asian Drama, London, Lane, 1968, Vol. II, p. 1840. 

® Lakdawala, “The Four Finance Commissions in India," The huikm Economic 
Vol. Xlfl, No. 4, 1968, p. 498. 
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inter-State allocation of divisible pools.^^ Are the recommendations of such 
Commissions mandatory? Today plamiiiig is based largely on methods of 
consultation and cooperation rather than on pressure and dictation. 3*^ 
Planning has now come to stay as a joint responsibility and the State 
Governments actively participate in the planning process. The Inter-State 
Council, if established, shall also make its presence felt in the constitutional 
set-up of this country. At a high level seminar at Simla, there was a general 
agreement on the need for the establishment of an Inter-State Council with 
advisory functions^^ to coalesce regional interests and approaches to national 
strategy. 39 

The Council should have its own appropriate secretariat. The Admini- 
strative Reforms Commission would like it to be located in the Cabinet 
Secretariatd° but till such time as it does not have a permanent headquarters 
of its own, it would be better if it is allowed to work under the guidance of 
the Ministry of Horae Affairs. It may be helpful in : {a) the preparation and 
coordination of agenda notes and the timely circulation of papers to the 
members of the Council, {h) getting latest statistics about the States if it wants, 
and (c) taking follow-up action where necessary. The Council should be 
manned by an efficient staff recruited by the Union Public Service Commission. 
The Administrative Reforms Commission has recommended that the cost of 
setting up and running the Council should be borne by the Central Govern- 
ment; but if there is some contribution of the States, may be small, it would 
ensure greater participation and a sense of involvement. 

To conclude, there are many vistas, explored and unexplored, where the 
Centre can profitably end its meddling in the State activity without in any 
way curtailing its rights. The Centre has to quit the role of creditor and patron 
and assume the role of a willing helper. The setting up of an Inter-State 
Council may prove helpful in stemming political antipathies and resolving 
them on a national plane. After the declaration of emergency, it has become 
more necessary than ever before that a new type of relationship between the 
Centre and the States be evolved; a relationship of cooperative federalism, 
in svhich every sign of initiative and self-expression in the States is not regarded 
as a threat to national integration, but as a prelude to traditions of responsi- 
bility and cooperation. 

Ramchandran, “Union-State Relations in Finance and Planning”, Indian Journal of 
Pubiic Administration, Vol. XII, No. 3, p. 380, Vide also, A.H. Birch, Federalism, Finance 
and Social Legislation in Canada, Australia and United States, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1955, p. 129. 

36w.U. Morris-Jones, Parliament in India, London, Longman, 1957, p. 10. 

3'Arthur W. Maemohan, Delegation and Autonomy, Bombay, Asia, 1961, p. 70. 

3sin this connection the recommendations made by the Finance Commission as contem- 
plated by Article 281 may be noted by way of contrast. 

^hStaiement issued by the Seminar on Union-State Relations in India, May 18-31, 1 969, 
at the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla. 

^“Report of the Study Team, Vol. I, p. 304. 



STATE LEVEL PLANNING 

THE SAJASTHAN CASE 


Rakesh Hooja 

A GREAT literary debate has been going on about national planning 
ever since planning was introduced in India. In the last 5-6 years the 
concept of district planning has also come in for detailed examination. 
However, planning at the State level, perhaps the most important tier of all, 
has remained relatively undisciissed, 

This paper first describes the State level planning organisation and 
process in Rajasthan and then undertakes a limited critique of planning at 
the State level. 


IMPORTANCE OF STATE LEVEL PLANNING 

The State is not only the administrative unit which compiles the data 
and facts on which our plans are built, but it also sets forth suggestions which 
contribute to the formulation of our national plan frame, and then, within 
that frame, prepares detailed proposals for approval of the Planning Commis- 
sion and later implements them with or without modifications. The State is 
also the monitoring and evaluating unit and the Planning Commission 
primarily relies on the State for information in this regard (the lower level 
administrative units being totally controlled by the State level administration). 
This naturally makes the State the key link in the process.^ 

Another factor which makes State planning important is the nature 


The starting point for this paper is M.S. Mogra, “Planning Process in Rajasthan” iir 
State Administration in Rajasthan (ed.), Ziauddin Khan, et. al., (Asha, Jaipur 1973). 

'■^This is not to say that district as a planning unit is not desirable. Refer to the writer'.s 
article: (/) “The District as a Planning Unit— Style and Locus” in The Indian Journal of 
Public Administration Vol. XlX,No. 3, July-Sept. 1973, pp. 393-406; (n) “Dis- 

trict Planning Approaches” in The Journal of the Lai Bahadur Shastri National Academy of 
Administration (Mussoorie),VoLXlX, No. 2, Summer 1973, pp. 365-370; (iii) “District and 
Regional Planning— Some Aspects with Regard to India”, in The Journal of the LBS National 
Academy of Administration, Vol. XX, No.l, Spring 1975, pp. 191-204; an.dc/«:ft(ed.) Indian 
Administrative System— Essays in Honour of Prof. Ziauddin Khan (in press) all have 
supported the pleas of many economists and regional scientists to make thedisuicl the key 
operational unit. However, district planmng is yet to come of age in our country. 
O'r) “District and Regional Planning in Iadia--Some Reflections” in Ramesh K. Aroia. 
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of our federal system. Because we have the Union, State and Concurrent 
Lists of subjects enumerated in our Constitution, the State naturally has a 
greater responsibility while making plans for such sectors as agriculture, 
irrigation, power, education, health, social services, small scale industries, 
etc. while the Central Government is concerned more with planning of large- 
scale industries, railways, national highways, major ports, shipping, civil 
aviation, communications, defence, fiscal and monetary policies etc. 

The Organizational Set-up 

While each Government department contains some sort of machinery 
for planning, the main organ of planning at the State level in Rajasthan is the 
Planning Department (also called the Department of Planning and Finance 
in some other States) in the State secretariat set up in 1953. (See chart for the 
present organizational set-up). 

The division of work between the functionaries, subordinate to the 
Special Secretary Planning of the Planning Department, is as follows: 

1. Deputy Secretary Planning: 

(n) Administration of the department 

(b) Progress reporting and monitoring of projects and sectoral 
programmes 

(c) District planning, including sectoral plan formulation of the 
minimum needs programme and other district programmes 

(d) Perspective planning 

(e) Project appraisal 

(/) Planning and development coordination committees 

(g) Assembly and parliamentary questions 

(/?) Plan publicity 

2. Director and Ex-officio Deputy Secretary (Manpower, Evaluation 

and Gazetteer): 

(a) Manpower planning 

(h) Evaluation department 

(c) Gazetteers 

3. Deputy Secretary (Planning Board and Statistical Services): 

(a) State Planning Board matters (of which he acts as the secretary) 

(b) Statistical services 
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4. Progress Officer and ex-officio Deputy Secretary (Plan Finance): 

(a) Formulation of annual and five year plans 

(/?) Budget finalization committee meetings and liaison with the 
Finance Department and preparation of revised estimates. 

(c) Identification of savings in various departmental outlays for 
purposes of diverting them to other uses. 

(d) Inter-departmental references (except minimum needs pro- 
gramme and district programmes), inter-departmental (LD.) 
cases, new projects which he refers to the project appraisal 
cell. 

(e) Central assistance cases 

(/) Coordination of Central and Centrally sponsored schemes 

5. OfTicer on Special Duties (Planning) : 

(a) District planning (heads the district planning cell) 

(h) Sectoral plan formulation of the minimum needs programme 
and other district programmes 

(c) Miscellaneous functions relating to the work of Deputy Secre- 
tary, Planning 

6. Deputy Director Coordination and Perspective Planning : 

{a) Assembly and parliamentary questions 

(b) Planning and development coordination committee meetings 

(c) Perspective planning 

(//) Plan publicity 

(c) Library of the Planning Department 

(/') Organization of conferences/seminars 

(g) Collection of data regarding utilization of plan outlays under 
various programmes and schemes for taking decisions about 
diversions of funds. 

7. Assistant Secretary (Plan); 

(fo Administration of the Planning Department 

(/;) Statistical services 

(c) Administrative work of the Planning Board 

Before turning to the State level planning processes, it would also be 
appropriate to refer to the various committees set up to facilitate the work ajid 
to the State Planning Board and the Planning Department. 
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The State Planning Board was set up in February 1973 as a high level 
advisory body for advising the State Government on matters of perspective 
planning, determination of sectoral priorities, formulation of five yearly and 
annual plans, and effective implementation and evaluation of various plan 
programmes. It consists of nominated experts and administrators and is 
assisted by 7 working groups set up in 1975 consisting of nominated public 
men, experts and officials. These working groups are: 

1. Working group on implementation and coordination 

2. Working group on resource mobilization 

3. Working group on irrigation and power 

4. Working group on agriculture and allied sectors 

5. Working group on livestock and dairy development 

6. Working group on transport and industries and mineral develop- 
ment. 

7. Working group on social services. 

Ten^ State level planning and development committees exist in which 
the progress of plan schemes and development efforts are discussed. These 
committees are presided over by the Chief Secretary with the concerned 
Secretaries of secretariat departments and heads of executive departments 
and representatives of the Finance Department attending. The Special 
Secretary, Planning, is the member-secretary of all these committees. The 
following are the ten committees: 

1. Agriculture production, forests, cooperation and community 
development (including soil conservation, warehousing and 
marketing) 

2. Animal husbandry and dairy development 

3. Drought prone areas programme and tribal sub-plan (including 
other special programmes of the special schemes organization) 

4. Irrigation and power 

5. Rajasthan canal project and chambal command area development 

6. Industries and mines 

7. Tourism and publicity 

8. Roads, building, housing and urban development 

9. Education, social welfare and labour 

10. Medical and public health (including water supply) 

A couple of months ago five committees of direction for the perspectiv e 


“Originally, in 1 967, twentyone such: committees had besirset up. They have now been 
reorganised into ten (in between 1972 and 1976 there used to be nine such committees) 
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plan of Rajasthan have also been set up with the Director, Economics and 
Statistics, as member-secretary of all the five and officials as members. 

These Committees are : 

(a) Agriculture (chairman — Agriculture Production Commissioner) 

(b) Fisheries, livestock and dairy development (chairman — Commis- 
sioner, Dairy Development) 

(<;,') Industries and mines (chairman — Industrial Adviser to State 
Government) 

(t/) Irrigation and Power (chairman — Commissioner, Irrigation, 
Power and P.W.D.) 

(c) Rural development (chairman — Special Secretary, Planning). 

Special sectoral working groups were also set up previously for each 
five year plan formulation exercise. 

PERSPECTIVE PLANNING 

Now to turn to the planning process. We might start with perspective 
planning. The State Government has undertaken to formulate a perspective 
plan for 15 years with 1988-89 as the terminal year. The National Council of 
Applied Economic Research has been given the task of formulating this plan 
on the basis of data supplied to it by the State Government. Officials of the 
NCAER have discussed the matter with the concerned heads of secretariat 
and executive departments. They are working under the supervision of the 
committees of direction for the perspective plan and their work is being 
reviewed every quarter. Draft chapters prepared by them are then discussed 
by the working groups of the State Planning Board. If approved, they will be 
discussed by the State Planning Board and, after the necessary modifications 
are made, the draft shall be submitted for approval to the State Council of 
Ministers. It is hoped that the perspective plan will be useful while formulat- 
ing (he Sixth Five Year Plan. 

FIVE YEAR PLAN FORMULATION 

Now Lo consider preparation of five year plans^, the broad guidelines 

^Tl-wj brief description of plan formulation in Rakesh Hooja and Harsh Sethi, “Planning 
for Industrial Development in Rajasthan”, The Indian Journal of Public Administration, Vol. 
XX, No. 3, July-Sept. 1974, pp. 662-680, is applicable to both five year and amiual plan 
formulation though more so to five year plans. Also see M.S. Mogra, op. cit., and Rakesh 
Hooja, op. cit., ]iote 1. S.S, Tjuiwar, Planning Administration at the State Level: A Case Study 
on Rajasthm, Department of Public Administration, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur 1969 
and P.C. Mathur, “Multi-Level Planning in Rajasthan”, Voluntary Xer/bn (Delhi), Vol VIU, 
July-Aug. 1966, pp. 23-33, also describe plan formulation at the State level. 
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and strategy of development are indicated by the Planning Commission in 
Delhi. Keeping these in view the State Planning Department determines the 
State’s own plan strategy. For this, the investment required in the plan period 
is worked out on the basis of the economic objectives enunciated, the natural, 
material, and human resources that have been available in the course of the 
previous plans, fresh resources w'hich are likely to be generated, the employ- 
ment position, the present and desired rates of growth of the economy, 
continuing plan schemes, and sector-wise growth potential. 

It is hoped that the perspective plan of Rajasthan valid till 1 988-89 
will be ready in time for the Sixth Five Year Plan formulation period. Earlier, 
special working groups used to be set-up to spell out sector- wise plan frame- 
works which spelt out the factors to be considered while formulating the 
sectoral segments of the plan. 

At this stage the tentative plan size and sectoral allocations are also 
determined in the light of indications received from the Planning Commis- 
sion after a meeting of the National Development Council. ^ This plan docu- 
ment (approach paper to the plan) is approved by the State Council of 
Ministers and thereupon corresponding sector-wise expenditure ceilings are 
sent to all heads of departments for preparing detailed proposals. 

The heads of departments have already been receiving, from their field 
staff, a list of the additional requirements for continuing projects and sugges- 
tions for the setting up of new projects. They now discuss those schemes with 
their subordinates in the light of the directives from the State Planning Depart- 
ment. Tentative targets and linancial allocations are worked out and discussed 
in the concerned planning and development committees. Meetings are also 
held in which Secretaries and heads of e.xecutive departments discuss matters 
with representatives of the planning department. 

After these discussions, a preliminary memorandum on the live year 
plan is compiled, approved by the State Council of Ministers and submitted 
to the Planning Commission. Comments of the concerned divisions of the 
Planning Commission are sent to their counterparts in the State Government 
through the State Planning Department and further discussions ensure at the 
State level and also at the Planning Commission in Delhi where a host of State 


-For some idea of what happens at the Central level see (1) C.P. Bhaiubhri, Fuhlk 
Administration in India, Vikas, Delhi, 1973, (2) D.R. Gadgil, Planning and Economic Policy 
in India, Orient Longmans, Delhi, 1972, (3) Report on Machinery for Phinuing of the Adini- 
nistrative Reforms Commission, Delhi, 1968 and (4) Rakesh Hooja and Abiiay Bhargav, 
“The Planning Experiment Since Independence” in Ramesh K. Arora (cd.), Administrative 
C/w«ge J/if/fe, Aalekh Publishers, Jaipur, 1974, pp, 235-255. 
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level officials go to meet their counterparts in the Planning Commission. 
Thereupon a finalized plan is prepared.^ 

ANNUAL PLAN FORMULATION 

The annual plans are prepared in the light of the broad objectives 
enunciated and the financial and physical targets laid down in the five year 
plan documents. The preparation of the annual plan precedes the preparation 
of the budget. Each annual plan seeks to provide not only for the following 
year but also includes investments and preliminary action whose benefits are 
intended to accrue in later years. 

For this purpose, each September, the Planning Department requests 
all heads of departments to intimate their requirements of spill-over expendi- 
ture on continuing schemes, funds required to meet the commitments already 
made by the Government, as also to maintain the tempo of development, 
and the requirements for new proposals that are proposed to be taken up in 
the next year, subject to availability of resources. These are discussed in a 
series of meetings convened by the Planning Department and attended by the 
concerned heads of the administrative (secretariat), as well as the executive, 
departments and modified accordingly. 

About the same time information about the quantum of Central assis- 
tance being made available is received from the Planning Commission and 
subsequently the State Planning Department and Finance Department hold 
consultations to make an estimate of the resources available as well as to work 
out additional resources that could be made available in the coming year. 

Keeping the estimated requirements and resources in mind, as also the 
overall priorities (with the ‘core sectors’ receiving top priority), a tentative 
annual plan ceiling, along with its sectoral and departmentwise break-up 
(financial and physical), is worked out and submitted to the State Council of 
Ministers. 

After the Council of Ministers approves the plan size and its sector-wise 
b)’eak-up, all the departments are informed of their respective sectoral financial 
allocations and are asked to submit scheme-wise proposals for the scrutiny 
and approval of the Planning Department before including them in the 


'dn the case of the Fifth Five Year Plan, the total size of the Plan not yet having been 
finalised by the Planning Commission, only a Draft Fifth Five Year Plan 1974-75, Rajasthan 
(Planning Dept.; Government of Rajasthan, Jaipur, 1973) has been got finalised after discus- 
sions with the Planning Commission and forms the basis of the annual plans for this period. 
This document is also a useful reference.for understanding the organisational and functionai 
set-up for planning in Rajasthan, 
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draft plan. While compiling the next year’s draft plan the Planning Depart- 
ment keeps the following points in mind: (/) the assessment of the previous 
annual plan’s progress in both financial and physical terms, (//) the expected 
fulfilment of the current year’s annual plan; {Hi) spill-over expenditure from 
the current year and other unavoidable or committed expenditure; (/v) the 
possibilities of utilizing the infrastructure already created; (r) stage which 
projects in hand have reached; and (v/) further developmental gaps that have 
to be filled up. The Planning Department finalizes the draft annual plan 
proposals after a further series of meetings with the concerned departments 
and submits them again for approval to the Council of Ministers. 

The proposals so approved are sent to the Planning Commission where 
they are discussed by members of the Planning Commission’s working groups 
and representative:; of the State Government. The Programme Adviser, 
Planning Commission, suggests sector-wise allocations, based on the re- 
commendations of these working groups, to the Deputy Chairman, Planning 
Commission, The Planning Commission then finalizes the proposals in 
consultation with the Chief Minister and the Ministers of Finance and 
Planning. 

The sectoral ceilings, as finalized by the Planning Commission, are sent 
by the Planning Department to the various heads of (executive) departments 
and (administrative) Secretaries for the preparation of scheme-wise budgetary 
details to be included in the budget. These proposals are discussed in the 
Budget Finalization Committees (BFCs) consisting of representatives of the 
Finance, Planning, and concerned administrative (secretariat) departments 
and of the heads of (executive) departments. The details finalized at these 
BFC ]ueetings are incorporated in the budget. After the voting of the budget 
by the legislature, the heads of departments are asked by the Planning Depart- 
ment to prepare scheme-wise details of financial outlay (showing what comes 
under the revenue head and what under capital) and physical targets along 
with their district-wise break-ups. The details are again finalized through a 
series of meetings in the Planning Department and a publication entitled 
‘annual plan’ is brought out. Simultaneously district-wise^ break-ups of the 
annual plan are also prepared and published by the Planning Department. 


®WIiiIe district planning itself is outside the scope of this paper, some mention of district 
planning is inevitable. It may also be clarified here that a district-wise (and simultaneously 
department-wise) break-up of the annual plan as mentioned above is not district planning. 
Nor is the panchayat samiti oriented Fourth Plan effort district planning, (see Rakcsh Hooja 
op. cit., note. 1) 

Some sort of limited district planning for the minimum needs programme and for the 
drought prone areas programme will be described later in this paper. Howevci-, it would be 
appropriate here to mention that the Planning Department is now altempdng to formulate 

{Continued on page 538} 
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PLAN FORMULATION AND THE MINIMUM NEEDS PROGRAMME 


Starting with the Fifth Plan it was decided that planning for the mini- 
mum needs programme (MNP)’' should be district based. Hence, once the 
district-wise annual outlays for the MNP have been decided, according to the 
procedure described earlier for the formulation of annual plans, these outlays 
and guidelines for proposals concerning the MNP are sent, not to heads of 
departments, but to district planning committees at the district headquarters 
which are presided over by the Collector (in his capacity of district develop- 
ment officer) and were set up in 1974. 

These district planning committees consist of the three executive 
engineers for waterworks (P.H.E.D.), for buildings and roads (P.W.D.), 
and for electricity (R.S.E.B.), the district medical and health officer, the 
district social welfare officer, the district education officers (boys and girls 
both), the zila praraukh, all MLAs of the district, and the additional district 
development officer as member-secretary. The district planning committee 
prepares proposals for MNP schemes in the light of the guidelines and financial 
outlays prescribed and recommends them to the Department of Planning 
which accepts them as they are. 

However, paucity of funds (and thus of allocations for the MNP) has 
hamstrung the eflectivity of the district planning committees. 

SPECIAL SCHEMES SECTOR IN THE PLANS 

A special schemes organization (SSO) has been set up in the agriculture 
department to coordinate the work of the two command area development 
projects (Rajasthan Canal and Chambal), the tribal sub-plan area, the 
drought prone areas programme (D.P.A.P.), small farmers development 
agencies, marginal farmers and agricultural labourers agency, etc. (The 
command area projects work is also coordinated by the command area depart- 
ment w'hich is a part of the agriculture department of the secretariat). In their 
case, the special schemes organization performs some of the functions 
normally performed by the Planning Department, of course, with the assis- 
tance by the Planning Department, In the light of the Government of India. 

(Continued from page 557) 

comprehen-sivo 10 year integrated district plans for the districts of Chittorgarh, Jhalawar, 
Sirohi and Sawai Madhopur. For details see the writer’s review in Development Policy and 
Adminisivadon Review (Jaipur), Vol. I, No. 2, July-Dec. 1975, pp. 150-154 which demonstrates 
how the Planning Commission’s Guidelines for the Formulation of District Plans (1969) is 
being applied in these four districts of Rajasthan. 

‘For details about the MNP see Draft Fifth Five Year Plan 1974-79, Government of 
India, Planning Commission, Delhi, 1973, pp. 87-91, and Draft Fifth Five Year Plan 1974-79 
Rajasthan, op. cit., note 5, pp. 25-26 and 27-34. 
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guidelines the SSO has prepared project reports for these schemes. The pro- 
ject reports form the basis for the preparation of annual plans for these special 
programmes. The allocation of funds also is dependent more on fixed Govern- 
ment of India or World Bank criteria. Thus, after the lump-sum allocations 
for these projects have been worked out in the annual plan by the Planning 
Department, the SSO in consultation with the Planning Department and the 
Planning and Development Coordination Committees, works out the detailed 
scheme-wise allocations and finalizes them on its own. 

To take an example of the DPAP here the decision-making about 
phasing of inputs and location of works has been left primarily (subject to 
the project reports and the guidelines) to the district development authorities 
headed by the Collector (district development officer) in the concerned dist- 
ricts and having all the district level officers (DLOs) as their members. These 
decisions are, of course, subject to SSO scrutiny and even may have to be 
cleared by the Government of India. Here again, as in the MNP, decisions 
are not taken on a department- wise basis. 

MANPOWER PLANNING 

Estimates are being made of the likely backlog of the unemployed, 
likely additions to the labour force, existing employment opportunities, 
additional employment opportunities likely to be generated by the five year or 
annual plan and the employment potential of various areas. These estimates 
are both aggregate and broken up according to various categories. Separate 
forecasts are attempted for each category of technical personnel with regard 
to their demand and supply and the existing imbalances between the two. 
The problem of wastage and stagnation of trained personnel is also under 
study. In addition to the manpower planning wing of the Planning Depart- 
ment, an inter-departmental standing panel on unemployment has been 
constituted. Quarterly surveys of employment and under-employment are 
being carried out by the Directorate of Economics and Statistics for the 
Planning Department, which also happens to be its administrative depart- 
jiient. It is hoped that these studies will help in the formulation of employment 
generating schemes as also provide the data for the fixing of priorities between 
various types of training and educational institutions to be set up. 

IMPLEMENTATION: MONITORING, APPRAISAL AND EVALUATION 

Based on the BFC minutes, the heads of administrative departments 
(Secretaries) issue the necessary administrative and financial sanctions for 
taking up new programmes or for continuing old ones to the heads of executive 
departments for implementation. Thereafter the heads of departments are 
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required to send monthly, quarterly and annual progress reports to the 
Planning Department in prescribed formats which have recently been revised 
to enable better coordination. The new formats came into use starting 
with the quarter ending December 1975. 

The new formats provide for information about physical targets, 
financial allocations and expenditure, power requirements, inter-departmental 
problems, institutional finances raised, credit progress, employment data, 
including training and recruitment needs, etc. 


Apart from this general monitoring of all plan schemes, 12 important 
programmes/projects have been selected for special, more comprehensive, 
monitoring, with more detailed proformas being used. These projects are: 
command area project, Rajasthan canal (f.D.A. assisted), command area 
development, Chambal project (I.D.A. assisted); dairy development (1.D.A, 
assisted); Rajasthan canal stage I (construction); Rajasthan canal stage If 
(construction); DPAP Jodhpur (I.D.A. assisted); DPAP, Nagaur (I.D.A. 
assisted); Mahi project (irrigation); Jakham irrigation project; Gopalpur 
irrigation project; extra high tension transmission lines project; and rock- 
phosphate (Rajasthan State Mines and Minerals Limited). 

The progress reports received from the various heads of departments are 
closely scrutinized and the performance recorded is discussed from time to 
time in the concerned State level planning and development coordination 
committee. 

In addition to this monitoring, concurrent and post completion evalua- 
tion of plan programmes is also being done regularly to assess the impact of 
the plan programmes by the Evaluation Department which is controlled at 
the secretariat level by the Planning Department. Every year, 10 to 12 deve- 
lopment programmes/schemes are so studied and evaluation reports publish- 
ed. The program raes/schemes to be evaluated are selected each year by a 
high power committee of directions. Certain brief studies are also taken up 
at the local level mainly for use at the district level. 

A project appraisal cell has also been set up recently in the Planning 
Department to conduct e.x-ante appraisal of project reports in order to deter- 
mine the priorities and likelihood of success of the various projects.^ 


*^Now that the structure and process of State level planning has been described the Draji 
Fifth Five Year Plan 1974-79—Rajasthan, op. cit.i note 5 would prove interesting as apoint of 
comparison between the Planning Department’s hopes about improvements in the planning 
machinery as described there, and what has actually been achieved. 
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A few reactions to the working of the State level planning are described 
above. 9 

The first thing that comes to mind is the huge data gap between require- 
ments and availability, because the technical expertise and resources to 
collect comprehensive and detailed data are lacking. The various departments 
lack in sufficient planning expertise (in fact even the Planning department 
seems to be lacking in it). Perhaps functionaries in the various secretariat 
and executive departments even lack in the perspective geared to planning. 
Hasty, ad-hoc, fund-based projects on guidance from above are the rule of the 
day. Centrally sponsored model schemes are blindly adopted. Few depart- 
ments care to work out all the implications of a scheme as they do not yet 
have faith in plan exercises which they consider to be a lot of show; for them 
planning often depends upon the availability of funds and personnel given to 
them and not on needs and environmental circumstances. They seldom look 
upon their work from an integrated point of view. Departmental jealousies 
as well as rules and conflicting priorities blind them to all but the problems of 
their department, and even there they tend to look upon each problem 
separately in isolation. They do not dovetail the schemes they prepare and 
are quite willing to see continuous ad-hoc changes being made as they go 
along. 

It was once written, perhaps in jest, in a letter totheeditor that “planning 
from below” means that the secretariat department endorses the endorsement 
by the executive department’s director of his lower staff’s proposals and that 
the executive department’s proposal means the lower division clerk's propo- 
sal as dittoed by the upper division clerk, section officer, deputy director and 
director. Unfortunately this is often true; as Satish Kumar^® has described 
in the case of the Finance Department, the Planning Department seems to be 
one of the two (the other being Finance) departments that carefully scrutinise 


®Hov/ever, the remarks here will have more meaning for the reader if he knows what 
the writer’s belief and value preferences about planning are for he can then place his remarks 
in that perspective. The writer’s beliefs can be gleened from the following articles : (1) Rakesh 
Hooja, “Administrative Development — -The Concept Re-explored”, Adminisirative Change, 
Voi. 1, No. 1, July-Dec., 1973, pp. 78-91; (2) Rakesh Hooja and Abhay Bhargav, “The 
Piarming Experiment Since Independence” op. cit,, note 4; (3) Rakesh Hooja, “Administra- 
tive Development— -The Debate Continued”, Administrative Change, Vol. 3, No. 2, .Tan-Juno 
1976, pp, 80-86; (4) Rakesh Hooja, op. cit., notel. 

^‘^“Administration of State Finances— Some Observations” in State Administration in 
India, op. cit., note 1, where Satish Kumar has also given reasons which arc equally valid in 
the case of the Planning Department. 
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proposals; other departments merely seem to function as post offices 
transmitting proposals up and allocations and targets down. 

Another problem is that of there being a profusion of different types of 
‘areas’ (desert, tribal, river or lake command area, special backward region, 
capital region, etc.) which are overlapping. This leads to overlapping of plan 
exercises at times. While such special ‘command area schemes’ are meant to 
overcome department-wise segmentation of administrative efforts, the 
degree of coordination thus achieved is questionable. There have even been 
alleged instances of difTerent people belonging to different departments writing 
different chapters, which tagged together constituted a project report. 

The emphasis on achievement of physical targets rather than on impact 
on society is also not desirable.” 

However, these criticisms should not negate the plus points of the 
existing system. Just as the Department of Planning has been changing for the 
better, so also there are signs that the entire administrative set-up is becoming 
more and more efficiency-oriented and planning-conscious, and the emphasis 
on development after the declaration of the emergency of June 1975 has contri- 
buted to this trend. 


^^This entire section can be profitably compared with D.R. Gadgil, “The Basic Require- 
ment of Planning in Maharashtra”, and Economic Policy in India, op. cit., note 4 

especially pp . 235-246. Another critique which the writer would tend to endorse is that by V.R. 
Gaekwad, “Management of Rural Development Programmes—Organizational Deficiencies 
and Strategics for Improvement”, The Indian Journal of Public Administration, Vol. XXI 
No, 4, Oct-Dec. 1975, pp. 649-662. 
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A dministrative reforms — an anificial inducement of admini- 
strative transformation against resistance — has existed ever since men 
conceived better ways of organising their social activities/ Viewed in this 
sense, it is as old as administration itself; for, no organisation, however well- 
geared towards the fulfilment of its set objectives, can remain stable in its 
maintenance. It will, after a time, develop discontinuities, norm-displacement, 
and other goal-alignmental problems caused by a wide variety of uncontrol- 
lable variables — technological explosion, environmental imperatives, demand 
fluctuations in consumers, objectives-reframing an urge for improvement or 
finding an alternative to status quo, i.e., a ‘better tomorrow’! The last is an 
important motivation, though it operates alone and in combination with 
other factors, for a change along desirable direction; no reform exercise, 
indeed, is an ‘act of God’ or a gift from Santa Claus but a deliberate social 
action, pre-meditated and planned by administrative reformers. 

Administrative development (and through it reforms) in this country 
has traditionally been linked with political development and has naturally 
had an unprecedented velocity after Independence, more particularly after 
the adoption of integrated planning as a tool for a total transformation of a 
halting, near-crippled economy into a vibrant self-reliant one, decadent insti- 
tutions into modern ones, a tradition-bound society into a social order based 
on egalitarianism and distributive jiistice. 

COMPULSIONS OF CHANGE 

Both the Central and State administrations had to subject themselves 
to the compulsions of change in response to the new challenges of develop- 
ment. In one area, namely, reforms, the Centre and Stales have learnt from 
each other and benefited from a sharing of experiences and adaptive praclicc.s. 
ft is, indeed, interesting to note that the term ‘administrative s'eforms’ has 


■^Gerald E. Caiden, Administrative Reforms, Aldine Pubfushiiig Company, Chicago, 
1969, Chap. 1. 
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entered the Centre via the States."* We shall, however, concentrate in this 
paper on the administrative reforms in the States. 

Since Independence, there have been attempts by the Governments, 
both at the Centre and in the States, to set up committees or commissions, 
composed either of an individual or a group of members, to look into the 
specific aspects of deficiencies in the administrative structure or behaviour. 
They represented generally ad hoc responses to ad hoc needs. The reports of 
these conimittees/commissions put together constitute a rich radical literature 
reflecting studied investigation into the micro-inadequacies of the system, 
or sub-systems, and prescriptive penacea, covering policies, their contents, 
the styles of organisational functioning, and the whole complex of programme 
implementation. 3 

By far the most comprehensive commission to take a global view of the 
‘systemic’ as against the ‘sectoral’ inadequacies of public administration in 
this country is the Administrative Reforms Commission (ARC) set up in 
January 1968. This ARC provided the most significant opportunity for 
having a total enquiry into the Indian system of public administration, 
embracing within its sweep even the State administration.^ The Commission 
had submitted 20 reports on 20 different sectors of administration supported 
by 20 corresponding Study Teams, 13 Working Groups for specific subjects 
of investigation, 4 Expert Groups and one Task Force. These, evidently, 
make for a vast and rich source of information for an insightful research on 
the Indian system of administration and its shortcomings and change-models. 

We are here concerned only with two aspects of the Commission's 
enquiry, namely, ‘Administration at the State Level’ and ‘District Administra- 
tion’ which were amongst the ten agenda themes earmarked for the 
Commission, 5 

In the schedule^ enclosed to the resolution, setting up the Administra- 
tive Reforms Commission, the items that were covered under administration 
at the State level were: {a) Examination of the organisation and procedures 

%ata K.. Dey, “Administrative Reforms— A Perspective Analysis”, Indian Journal of 
Public Administration, Vol. XVII, No. 3, July-September 1971. The Reports of Andhra 
Pradesh Adnainistrative Reforms Committee (I960 & 1964-65), Rajasthan Administrative 
Reforms Committee (1962-63), The Punjab Administrative Reforms Commission. (1964-66), 
Kerala Administrative Reorganisation & Efficiency Committee, etc., would reflect the State 
Governments’ concern tor modernising their administrative system. 

®For fuller details of the processes and methodologies of Administrative Refomis, Bata 
IC. Dey, ibkl 

•^Ministry of Home Affairs Resolution No. 40/3/65-AR(P), dated 5th January, 1966 

'^Ibid. 

Hbul 
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of State Governments with special reference to problems similar to those 
enumerated above. And {h) The need to strengthen administration in the 
States at all levels. 

The main aspects sought to be covered under the district administration 
consisted of: 

(a) The role of the Collector in respect of general administration and 
development administration, and as the agent of the State Government, 

(b) The role of the Collector in the matter of public grievances and 
complaints. 

(c) The relationship between the Collector and panchayat raj institu- 
tions. 

(f-/) The relationship between the Collector and departmental heads at 
the district and supra-district level, 

(c) The size of the district, 

(f) Personnel policies in relation to the post of Collector. 

As these two sectors were eminently inter-related, it was considered by 
the Commission to be convenient to integrate them together into one report, 
— the Report on the State Administration. There were, however, two Study 
Teams, one on State level administration and the other on district admini- 
stration which, through their separate reports, assisted the Commission in 
formulating its final recommendations in this regard. Before we take up the 
key recommendations from the ARC’S integrated Report on State Admini- 
stration, insofar as they relate specifically to administrative reforms.^ a few 
preliminary comments seem relevant. The Commission did not build up its 
proposals for reforms in the State in isolation of its general framework of 
recommendations for Central administration, and independently of certain 
overall problems and issues which the Commission sought to tackle. The 
same logic and consistency ran through both the sets of suggestions. Indeed, 
a number of points which arose in its enquiry into State admini.stration 
arose also in the case of Union administration and, that is why, the Commis- 
sion has suggested that it would be necessary, while going througli the report 
on State administration, to peruse all relevant portions of earlier reports on 
the ‘Machinery of the Government of India and its Procedures of Work', 

^Wc are, for instance, leaving out recommendations on ‘Machinery of the Government 
at the Apex’, ‘Panchayati Raj Administration’, ‘Public Service Commissions', ‘Administra- 
tion at the Supra-district Level’, ‘Ex^utiVe Departments’, etc. 
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tlie‘Machinery of Planning, Centre-State Relationships’, ‘Finance, Accounts 
and Audit’, ‘Personnel Administration’, ‘Delegation of Financial and Ad mini- 
strati ve Power’ and ‘Problems of Redress of Citizens’ Grievances’.^ The 
ARC’S reforms proposals form, therefore, a package. And this backdrop 
needs to be kept in mind for a better and fuller appreciation of wl iat the ARC 
had to say on administrative reforms in the States. 

In its report on the ‘Machinery of the Government of India and its Proce- 
dures of Work’, the A RC came to the conclusion that “as the pace of deve- 
lopment quickens, there would be new demands on the administration. The 
administrative machinery would, therefore, have to be continuously adapted 
to the requirements of new challenges (of course, within a broad, stable 
administrative framework).”^ In the context of the States, it was considered 
important that each State secretariat should have a strong O&M unit which 
would carry continuously detailed studies for suggesting improvement in the 
administrative structure and methods of work. 0«&M units or administrative 
reforms cells, no doubt, existed in almost all the States in some form or the 
other. Even though these units have helped to promote O&M consciousness 
among certain sections of the administration, tried, with a modicum of 
success, to codify and simplify rules and procedures, and also carried out 
some work studied to effect economy in staff, the general picture that emerged 
in the State administration is one of diffusion of effort, if not confusion of 
purpose. Organisation and methods exercises in the States did not, as they 
should, address themselves to a total study of the structural analysis, organi- 
sational behaviour, and the other managerial processes; they satisfied them- 
selves by paying limited attention to what were predominantly procedural 
matters and some staff economy measures. ‘O’ of the O&M did not, un- 
fortunately, cover the entire organisation nor did ‘M’ encompass ‘manage- 
ment’, O&M lay stuck up in the quagmire of what was mundane in admini- 
stration, procedures, and could not free itself from their cobweb. Problems 
of coordination, supervision, morale, motivation, developmental activities, 
etc., received little or no attention. It is not only important that O&M as an 
activity in the States should not be dissipated over minor or miscellaneous 
matters but should be concentrated on key problems of common interest lo 
all— those problems the solution to which would help improving the effective- 
ness of the total administrative organisation in achieving its set goals and tasks, 
in other words, O&M should be rescued from its narrow and limited groove, 
and dynamited into a positive management services movement. 

An administrative organisation being a dynamic social institution, with 

^Administrative Reforms Commission, “State Administration”, 1969. Introductory 
'Ghapter,yfy:y .'y.., 

9 Administrative Reforms Commission, “Report on the Machinery of Government of 
India and its Procedures of Work”, 1968. 
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its different parts interacting with each other, reforms need also to be conceiv- 
ed in this broad perspective. Needless to say, administrative reforms prog- 
rammes in the States cannot be undertaken unless organisational structures 
and the staffiing pattern of the O&M agency at the State level are changed and 
made research oriented. It is the common experience that the separables and 
the discards normally find an easy and smooth flow into the O&M, mainly 
because O&M is not integrated with the total programme of desirable admini- 
strative change in the States and given a high priority in the scale of impor- 
tance. And this improvement-movement cannot again be built up unless there 
is a clearly defined, central direction from a focal unit, is headed by a suffi- 
ciently senior officer with innovative dynamism and staffed by a professional 
corps of people highly motivated and trained in the concepts and techniques 
of management of change, for launching a massive attack on the dys- 
functionalities in the system. In the matter of administrative improvement, 
there is a great leeway to be made up in the executive agencies which have 
dealings with the public and also in other fields or subordinate formations 
of the Government. It is only in this context that the following recommenda- 
tions of the ARC should be appreciated; 

“The O&M/Adniinistrative Reforms Units or Cells in the States should 
be reactivised and strengthened where necessary. A five-year broad perspective 
plan of O&M work should be drawn up and within its framework an annual 
O&M plan should be formulated with a broad scheme of priorities. O&M 
work shoiiid be conceived in a wider perspective covering all the aspects of 
an administrative organisation and it should be closely related to the attain- 
ment of its purposes. 

“The central O&M/Administrative Reforms Unit at the State level 
should be headed by a senior officer of the status of an Additional or Joint 
Secretai’y located in the Chief Secretary’s organisation. Its organisational 
structure and staffing pattern should be research oriented. Apart from a 
nucleus staff with qualifications and experience in techniques of management 
analysis, the Unit should also have some personnel drawn, on short tenure, 
from functional areas, or services. The latter should be selected in the light of 
the programme of O&M studies to be carried out. 

“Each major executive department having dealings with the public 
should have an O&M Cell.”'® 

Another important aspect which was considered very significant, and 
rightly so, was that there was an urgent need for the creation of institutional 


I'^ARC (India), “Report on State Administration”, Recommendation No. 5L 
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arrangements for promoting rational thinking for the solution of current and 
prospective administrative problems and the role which autonomous profes- 
sional organisations and academic institutions could play in this regard. As 
organisational problems grow more and more complex in dimension, O&M 
needs to be increasingly enriched not only by theoretical insights but also 
advanced techniques of data analysis, and evaluation. In the ultimate analysis, 
problems faced by the administration in the States, and particularly at the 
cutting edge level, are not merely procedural but have also significant sociolo- 
gical and behavioural overtones. Indeed, the management of change is 
essentially meeting the multi-dimensional problems and issues with inter- 
disciplinary approach tools. These problems would have rural and urban 
orientations; dimensions relating to the socially unprivileged, under- 
privileged and privileged sections of the society; public relations; semi-govern- 
mental organisations; trade and industry, inter-relation between political 
and administrative processes, etc. All this cannot be covered by internal efforts 
alone, within the governmental organisations. It is necessary in this context 
that there should be more and more coordination and collaboration between 
the university departments and professional institutions engaged in the 
teaching and/or study of public administration in the States, on the one hand, 
and the State Governments on the other. Some studies may be farmed out to 
these bodies which may inject a valuable new input, objective in its approach 
and rich in methodology, in the reform programmes of the Government. 

In the field of personnel administration and training in the States, the 
ARC has recommended” as follows : 

Personnel Administration 

— The proliferation of personnel under the State Governments must 
be checked, Organisation and Methods Division and Staff Inspection Units 
where they exist must be activised and wherever they do not exist, they must 
be set up with a view to finding out better ways of organisation of work and 
more efficient methods of doing it and to laying down rational standards for 
sanctioning of staff in future. 

- - Stall which has been found to be in excess should not be kept on in 
their old duties but should be brought on to a separate pool which should be 
maintained on a supernumerary basis. Recruitment to surplus categories 
should be stopped. Surplus personnel should be redeployed where vacancies 
exist or come up. Many could also be trained in new skills sucli as stenograpliy, 
etc., and employed accordingly. 


2-’ARC (India), “Report on State Administration”, Recommendation Nos. 39, 40, 41, 
43, 44, 45, 46 & 50. 
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— A Personnel Department should be set up in the States under the 
Chief Minister. The functions of this Department would be : 

(a) Manpower planning, training and career development for all State 
personnel. 

{h) Liaison with the State Public Service Commission, Central Govern- 
ment, professional institutions, etc. 

(c) Talent hunting, development of personnel for higher posts and 
appointments to the level of Under and Deputy Secretary and 
Secretary in the State secretariats and equivalent posts in the field 
organisations. 

(d) Research in personnel administration. 

— An Establishment Board should be established in each State to 
select officers for the level of Under and Deputy Secretary and Secretary in the 
secretariat and officers of equivalent status in the field organisations. 

— Wherever the number of personnel engaged on a particular function 
is sufficient to constitute a viable cadre, a service should be set up for that 
function. 

— The field to which all the services should contribute on the basis 
of equal opportunity should be enlarged and no privileged position should be 
assigned to any particular service in respect of posts which can be adequately 
filled by all officers after training and/or experience, if necessary. 

— For the posts of heads of departments, men with initiative and 
drive as well as experience and knowledge of the subject matter should be 
appointed. The endeavour should be to pick out suitable personnel from the 
corresponding State service to man these posts. Tf no suitable men are avail- 
able from the corresponding State functional services, there should be no 
objection to consider an IAS officer with the necessary background. 

— Suitable personnel from State services should also be considered for 
ex-cadre posts which are presently reserved for IAS officers. 

— Suitable personnel in the functional and specialist services (Slate 
as well as all-India) should man those posts of Under and Deputy Secretaries 
in the State secretariat in which the predominant requirement is a particular 
functional or specialist knowledge. 
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— For Secretaries’ posts, technical and functional officers of the State 
services shouici not be precluded. Tn areas such as agriculture, engineering and 
industry, there should be no bar to the consideration of relevant specialist 
officers along with generalist officers for posting as Secretaries. 

— - Officers posted as Collectors for the first time should ordinarily 
have at least 8 years’ service to their credit. 

— District charges should be divided into three categories having in 
view their workload and complexity. Commensurate remuneration should 
be attached, after proper evaluation of work content, to each of these three 
grades which should be fitted into the unified grading structure recommended 
by us in our report on personnel administration. It may, however, not be 
necessary for each State to have all the three grades of Collectors. Some 
of them may be able to do with only two. 

Training 

— There should be set up in each State, where it does not already 
exist, a separate training institution for organising a common foundational 
course for fresh recruits to Class I or equivalent State Civil Services, institu- 
tional training for the probationers of the State Administrative Service and 
other generalist services, training in management for different levels of officers, 
and refresher courses. 

— Each major executive department should have a training cell to 
organise suitable training programmes for its personnel of different categories. 
Special attention is to be paid to organising suitable programmes of training 
for Class III and Class IV personnel, designed to improve their job skills as 
well as attitudes towards the public, 

— Facilities available at the university departments of public admini- 
stration and other professional institutions may be availed of for organising 
some of the training courses. 

— The possibility of regional cooperation among a group of States 
for organising common training programmes may be explored. The Central 
Training Division of the Union Ministry of Home Affairs, should operate a 
special programme ot a.ssisting the State Governments, in organising training 
courses, preparation of training materials, securing facilities for training of 
trainers and organising common programmes on a collaborative basis. 

The new Department of Personnel should have a branch on train- 
ing, charged vrith the responsibility of formulating the overall training 
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policy, coordinating different training activities, arranging for training of 
trainers and promoting preparation of training materials. 

— Special emphasis should be laid in the foundational course on 
“building proper values and attitudes among the trainees and inculcating in 
them a sense of dedication to duty and service-orientation.” Living with the 
people in a village for a first-hand study and observation of rural life and 
conditions should form an integral part of this course. 

A DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL FOR THE STATES 

As is well known, the basic structure of the Government organisation 
and the public services in the Central Government as well as in the States is 
more or less the same. That is why the ARC report on Personnel Admini- 
stration contains certain ideas and suggestions which may not be directly 
relatable to the Stale administration but whose temper will be equally appli- 
cable to the States as well. The emphasis is rightly, therefore, placed on 
carving out a Department of Personnel in each State separately under the 
Chief Minister and the functional chart of the new department is also 
quite impressive in its newness, depth and sweep. Indeed, the suggestions 
liave been made to cut for the department a role w'hich was never performed 
by the erstwhile General Administration Departments (GAD) or services 
units in the States, pre-occupied primarily as they were with postings, transfers, 
and other minimal, routine and non-promotional staff functions. To rid such 
units of their traditional orthodoxies and attach to them developmental 
functions like manpower planning, career development, liaison with profes- 
sional institutions, talent hunting, research in personnel administration, etc., 
are quite a significant new development. 

Unfortunately, the recommendations made by the ARC in its report 
on State Administration were left to the State Governments for necessary 
action and implementation, on the premise that they basically pertained to 
the State administration with which the Central Government was not directly 
concerned. Much, therefore, is not known as to what specific actions have been 
taken by the State Governments on the various recommendations, though 
there might have been occasional flashes from the Slate Governments. 
It would have been ideal if reports of implementation from the State Govern- 
ments were regularly obtained asa follow-up of the ARC’s report on the Stale 
Administration (and piiblished for the benefit of researchers) which would 
have at least revealed the extent and nature of State participation in tlic 
administrative reforms movement in the country. 

Following the trail of ARC, which concluded its deliberations in 1069, 
in the beginning of 1975, two experts in public administration, namely. 
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Shri L.P. Singh and Shri L.K. Jha prepared a note on ‘Improving Efficiency in 
Administration’ at the instance of the Prime Minister and submitted it to her. 
The main purpose behind this exercise was not to recommend radical changes 
in the system but to identify certain crucial areas where action could be taken 
to improve the performance of the administration in a relatively short time. 
This note was circulated by the Prime Minister amongst the members of her 
Council of Ministers at the Centre and to all the Chief Ministers and Gover- 
nors/Lt. Governors of the State Governments and Union Territories. 

This note, is significant in its forthright diagnosis of the ills of admini- 
stration and it maintains that despite efforts from time to time, administrative 
efficiency is today at a low ebb. No single factor contributes more to the hard- 
ships and frustrations of the people as inefficiency and delay in administration. 
This malady is attributable to two sets of factors : {a) structural and procedural, 
and {h) deficiencies of the human elements. The note suggests that if improve- 
ment is to be brought about, both these sets of factors have to be tackled simul- 
taneously and with determination. The note also adds that no amount of re- 
orientation of policy and working procedures would improve efficiency unless 
the general atmosphere and environment in which the officials function are 
congenial and conducive to discipline and work. 

A 20-point administrative programme^^ has reportedly been chalked 
out from the various suggestions made in that note, namely : 

— Need for greatly improving working conditions — cleanliness. 

— Stress to be laid on strict enforcement of discipline and punctuality. 

— Unit in charge of internal administration should be especially 
entrusted with : 

{i) introduction of O&M with a view to ensuring speedy disposal of 
work ; 

iii) assessment of staff requirements, job requirements, training of 
staff and their placing; and 

{Hi) house-keeping and staff-welfare. 

— Practical devolution of responsibilities inside the Ministry. 


■^"Nicknamed as such, taking a cue from the Prime Minister's 20-point Economic pro- 
gramme. 
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— Institutional arrangements to oversee time-bound dispoal of 
items of work. 

— Decentralization of legal advice. 

— Principles of selectivity and suitability to be followed in appoint- 
ment to top posts in the Central secretariat. 

— Performance assessment to be made more realistic and objective. 

Arrangement for weeding out of below average officers. 

(/) Identification of training requirements of various Ministries and 
Departments for drawing up systematic programme to meet them. 

(//) Critical appraisal to be made of the work done in the field of 
training with reference to the present day needs. 

{Hi) Special attention to be given to training of officers at lower and 
intermediate levels. 

(/v) Emphasis to be laid on training by supervision. 

— Review of the need for the Indian Economic/Statistical Service. 

— Critical examination to be made of service rules and procedures for 
disposal of service matters and for speeding up redressal of grievances of 
public servants, 

— Analysis to be made of matters taken to courts during the last two 
years and the orders passed by the courts for drawing the attention of the 
ministries/departments to the defects and indicating steps necessary to 
avoid the repetition. 

— Administrative tribunals to be set up to adjudicate on the complaints 
of Government servants. 

— Problems that ministries/departments are having with the Union 
Public Service Commission in matters of recruitment to be ascertained 
for discussion with the chairman UPSC to find niulually satisfactory 
solutions. 

— In order to review existing policy, comprehensive studies ol' various 
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aspects of personnel administration to be entrusted to a carefully selected 
officer without creating a new post in the department. 

— Widening of its concept of functioning by the Department of 
Personnel for providing leadership and guidance in the field of personnel 
policy. 


— Need for effective coordination between training needs and place- 
ment of officers. 

— Administrative Reforms Wing should take more positive interest in 
matters relating to the machinery of Government. 

— Need for administrative reforms in the States should be taken up 
with the State Governments, 

These are being pursued vigorously in the Department of Personnel and 
Administrative Reforms, through the various Ministries/Departments at the 
Centre and with the State Governments. Though the suggestions made by 
the experts were made in relation to the Central Government, they also apply 
mutatis mutandis to the States whose involvement in the programme of 
administrative improvement was absolutely essential. Indeed, issues as are 
there in the Central Government arise also at the State level. Under our 
constitutional and administrative structure, the impact of administration on 
the public depends much more on what happens at the State level and even 
more in the districts than what goes on in New Delhi. The district continues 
to be the most important unit of public administration and the district officer 
occupies a place of pride amongst officials in the district. Whenever there is any 
kind of crisis or emergency, it is the district officers who have to provide the 
necessary leadership in dealing with the situation. Even in the course of ordi- 
nary functioning, the demand on the administrative machinery, both at the 
headquarters level and at the field level, is becoming more and more e.xacting 
particularly from the point of view of implementation of the development 
plans. It is not generally appreciated that if the manifold activities of socio- 
economic planning— agrarian, industrial, urban— arc to progress in unison, 
the importance of effective and timely coordination at the district level cannot 
be over-emphasised. This analysis should also go to emphasise that the 
traditional and orthodox demarcation of jurisdiction in regard to the Central 
and the State administration cannot be fully maintained; the puritanic dicho- 
tomy is no longer tenable if planning for progress, developmental goals and 
ideals of distributive justice on an all-India basis have to fructify. District 
administration is important not only from the State point of view but it 
is equally important from the Central, /.e., the country’s point of viev,'. 
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It may be pertinent here to refer again to what the ARC had to say on 
toning up district administration. It said : 

— The District administration should be divided into two sectors — one 
concerned with ‘regulatory’ functions and the other with ‘developmentar 
functions. The District Collector should be the head of the former and the 
panchayati raj administration should have the responsibility for the latter. 

The District Collector and the President, Zila Parishad, should meet 
at periodical intervals to resolve matters calling for coordination between the 
regulatory and developmental administration. This procedure should be given 
official recognition in the legislation dealing with panchayati raj. 

— The Collector and the District Magistrate as the head of the regula- 
tory administration in the district should exercise general supervisory control 
over the police organisation in the district. Except in an emergency, he should 
not interfere with the internal working of the police administration. 

— The Collector and his officers should spent a prescribed minimum 
number of days on tour with night halts in camp. The tour should be utilised, 
among other things, for the redress of public grievances on the spot wherever 
possible. 

— There should be only two administrative units whose heads are 
invested with powers of decision-making in the district administration — the 
one in the tehsil/taluka or a group of tehsils/talukas or a sub-division (in the 
States where there are no tehsils/talukas) and the other at the headquarters of 
the district. The intermediary levels, where they e.xist, may be abolished. 

— Powers should be delegated to the maximum extent to the officer 
in charge of the sub-district administrative unit.’^^ 

The recommendations made in regard to district administration and 
administration at supra-district level have, no doubt, certain normative over- 
tones but an ideal, even if distant for the present, needs to be kept before the 
eyes for realisation in time. It must be said to the ARC’S credit that the struc- 
ture of their suggestions has an underlining of its own logic, apparently invalid 
though they may appear to be. Do we not see in most of the literature on 
development administration that law and order and regulatory functions 

^‘^Administrative Reforms Commission, .“Report on State Administration", 1969, 
Recommendation Nos, 16, 17, 19 & 20. 
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should receive a separate treatment from developmental functions which 
should acquire, in the warrant of precedence, a higher place of attention? 

In this context, the setting up of an information and coordination unit 
at the Centre which would function as a clearing house of information on the 
various reforms activities and other innovative practices, followed in certain 
States, for dissemination among other States, should be considered. This 
would be a data centre which can be enriched by periodic exchange of infor- 
mation and personal contacts and joint meetings — seminars, conferences, 
workshops, etc.— devoted to the best interests of the Centre and the State 
Governments. 

THE CONFERENCE OF CHIEF SECRETARIES 

It will be necessary here to refer to another development which has 
accelerated administrative improvement movement in the States. On May 
7 & 8, 1976, a conference of the Chief Secretaries was held in New Delhi 
devoted exclusively to the problems of administrative improvement and 
personnel management. This conference, inaugurated by the Prime Minister, 
had the following impressive agenda for deliberation: 

(0 Need for administrative reforms in the States. 

(/7) Review of the existing personnel policy and widening the concept 
of the functioning of the Department of Personnel and Administrative 
Reforms to provide leadership and guidance in the field of personnel policy 
and administrative reforms. 

(//7) Institutional arrangements for time bound work disposal. 

(/r) Critical examination of service rules and procedures for disposal 
of service matters. 

()’) Delegation of financial and administrative powers to the 
departments and field and regional offices. 

(w‘) Establishment of administrative tribunals and amendment of ihc 
Constitution restricting the jurisdiction of the courts. 

(v/7) Redress of citizens’ grievances. 

(v/77) Weeding out of the below average persons. 

(/.y) Premature retirement of Government servants. 
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(a'/) Training of civil servants and career management. 

(a'/'O Administrative coordination at the district level — role of the 
district magistrate. 

{xiil) Problems of the all-India services, and the economic and the 

statistical services. 

The Chief Secretaries from almost all the State Governments and Union 
Territories participated in the conference and for two days there were hard 
deliberations on the various issues on the agenda. The conference made 
altogether about eighty recommendations covering an array of subjects. 
Some of the ma.jor recommendations, of this conference and action taken by 
the State Governments on them is indicated below. This is based on reports, 
flashed from time to time in the Press, other documented information and 
discussions. The purpose here is not to present a complete catalogue of action 
on all that has been done in all the States but to attempt an overall narration. 
(Lack of comprehensiveness in this regard is attributable to insufficiency of 
data or its non-availability). 

Setting up of Department of Personnel & Administrative Reforms: 
Several State Governments have already taken steps to set up either a Depart- 
ment of Personnel & A.R. or add a new wing/cell to the existing set-up to 
discharge the functions relating to personnel and O&M. A separate Depart- 
ment of Personnel and A.R. already exists in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan. Uttar Pradesh has a Department of Personnel 
and also a Department of Administrative Reforms, The Governments of 
Assam, Gujarat, Karnataka, West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh and Andaman & 
Nicobar islands have already set up a separate departnient/wing of Personnel 
& A.R. with clearly defined functional lines. The Governments of Andhra 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Manipur and Delhi have decided to set up separate 
departments/wings of Personnel & A.R. Haryana's existing Administrative 
Reforms Branch and the Services Branch dealing with personnel matters meet 
the requirement of this recommendation. Setting up of a separate departmem/ 
wing of Personnel & A.R. is under active consideration in Tamil Nadu, 
Tripura, Orissa and Mizoram. 

Redress of Citizens’ Grievances : lAcarly all the State Govcn'iimcnis have 
addressed themselves to the question of redressal of citizens' grievances. Many 


i^Conference of Chief Secretaries, Programme and Agenda Notes, Depurtmcnt of 
Per.sonneI and Administrative Reforms, New Delhi (May 7 and 8, 1976), (Minieo), 
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of the Governments have orders that every departmental officer in the district 
and lower levels should earmark one particular day every week for listening 
to and redressing the grievances of the public. This system is already in vogue 
in Bihar, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, and Delhi. The Governments of 
Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Manipur, Nagaland, Tripura, West Bengal, Megha- 
laya, Orissa, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Chandigarh, Goa and Pondi- 
cherry have also issued orders to this effect. District grievances committees 
already e.\ist in Bihar, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, and Mizoram. Such committees have been or are being 
set up by the Governments of Assam, Goa, Manipur, Nagaland, Tripura and 
West Bengal. In Tamil Nadu the practice of joint touring by the district heads 
of various departments in rural areas to make the officers easily accessible to 
the public is in operation. In Andhra Pradesh the committee that is reviewing 
the Implementation of the 20-point programme in the district has been 
entrusted with the work of redressal of citizens’ grievances also. In the case of 
Delhi, the programme implementation committee presided over by the 
Minister of State for Works and Housing looks into the public grievances. 

Delegation of Financial and Administrative Powers: The Government of 
Andhra Pradesh appointed 3 committees in 1975 and necessary instructions 
for delegation have since been issued. Delegation of financial and admini- 
strative powers to the various departments has been made by the Govern- 
ments of Assam, Orissa, Tamil Nadu, Punjab, Rajasthan and Union Territory 
of Delhi. The Governments of Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Nagaland, Maharashtra, Tripura, Uttar Pradesh, 
Meghalaya, West Bengal, Andaman & Nicobar Islands, Mizoram, Goa and 
Pondicherry have either set up or are setting up task forces to suggest delega- 
tion of financial and administrative powers to the secretariat departments, 
heads of the executive departments and regional/ field organisations. 

Reforms at the 'Cutting Edge Level’ of Administration: The Govern- 
ments of Andhra Pradesh, .Assam, Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Manipur, Nagaland, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Tripura, Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal, Meghalaya, Andaman & Nicobar Islands and Delhi 
have issued orders to carry out a drive or to identify specific areas/oflices 
at the cutting edge level so that the quality of the service received by the 
members of the public at the points when they come into contact with the 
Government departments can be improved, Bihar and Gujarat have appoint- 
ed task forces for this purpose and Himachal Pradesh has entrusted this vvork 
to the administrative reforms organisation and it has initiated studies in 
three public dealing departments, namely, (/) rural integrated development, 
iii) health and family planning, and {Hi) civil supplies. A training programme 
wa.s recently organised by the Government of, Pondicherry for various field 
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functionaries like village officers, police officers and other development func- 
tionaries who come into close contact with the people. Uttar Pradesh has 
identified departments like food and supplies, transport and cooperation, 
where a review of procedure is required in order to render better service to the 
public. The Government of Rajasthan has already initiated action in some of 
its departments. The procedure of payment of pension has been simplified 
and at Jaipur payment through the bank counters has been provided, the 
transport department has simplified the system of issue of tokens, permits 
and licences. The Government of West Bengal has also issued detailed instruc- 
tions for simplification of procedures at the cutting edge level. The Govern- 
ment of Punjab has taken action for imparting training in public relations to 
personnel manning public counters. 

Task Forces for Simplification of Rules and Regulations : The Govei’ii- 
ments of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Haryana, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Orissa, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, West Bengal, Tamil Nadu, Tripura and Delhi have already taken 
action to simplify/codify and unify service rules and manuals. In Uttar 
Pradesh the rules cell, existing in the Government since 1972, has so far 
finalised 160 service rules. The department of administrative reforms of the 
State has already prepared/revised 14 departmental manuals. In Madhya 
Pradesh, the pension manual has been issued and rules regarding admission 
to training and medical colleges have been framed. In Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands, the police manual and block manual have been made up-to-date. 
In Delhi a task force for the purpose has been set up. 

Constituting Monitoring-cuni-Evaluation Cells : Most of the State 
Governments have some set-up to serve the purpose of monitoring-cum- 
evaluation cells. In some of the departments of Himachal Pradesh, nionitor- 
ing-CLim-evaluation cells already exist. In Madhya Pradesh, a monitoring cell 
exists at the State level and evaluation cells in some of its departments. District 
cells are now being set up in Madhya Pradesh. Tlie Rajasthan Government 
has such a cell in its Planning Department and such cells arc now being set 
up in its other major departments. Andhra Pradesh also has a monitoring- 
cum-evaluation cell in the planning wing of its Finance Depart mem. Some of 
departments of West Bengal have such cells already in existence and are being 
extended to other departments. The Orissa Government has such cells in its 
Planning and Coordination Department and Agriculture and Cooperation 
Department. The Government of Bihar has already such a ceil in the PWD 
Department and in the office of the Agriculture Production Commission, 
Assam and Punjab have decided to set up such cells in all their major depart- 
ments. A monitoring-cum-evaluation cell has been set up in the Rural 
Development and Local Administration Departments of the Go\ernmcnl of 
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Tamil Nadu. Delhi Administration has constituted monitoring cum-evaiua- 
tion ceils in its various departments. Meghalaya and Pondicherry have taken 
steps for strengthening the monitoring and evaluation cells. 

Empowered Committees : Empowered committees with representatives 
of the concerned departments for taking decision on the recommendations 
of the task forces/study teams/committees/commissions, etc., throughmeetings, 
instead of through notings and files, are already in existence in various forms 
in Elimachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, Tripura and Delhi. Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Punjab, Meghalaya and West Bengal have 
issued orders for constituting empowered committees. In Himachal Pradesh, 
there is the secretaries committee. Andhra Pradesh has a committee of officers 
and Bihar has a project review committee for on-the-spot sanctioning of the 
projects. In Tamil Nadu the existing system of inter-departmental meetings 
has been found satisfactory to serve the purpose of empowered committees. 
There is a weekly secretaries’ conference presided over by the Chief Secretary 
in Tripura where all important matters are thrashed out. 

Performance Appraisal: The Governments of Kerala and Rajasthan 
have already rationalised the system of performance appraisal and devised 
new forms for the assessment of employees’ performance. The Government of 
Karnataka is reviewing the system and the Madhya Pradesh Government is 
revising the forms for self-appraisal where the work is quantifiable. The 
question of rationalising the appraisal system is being considered by the 
Governments of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Himachal Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, 
Tripura and Mizoram. 

Premature Retirement: Recommendation on premature retirement by 
Government at the option of an officer after 20 years of service or on the 
attainment of 45 years of age is being examined by the Governments of 
Tripura, Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal, Himachal Pradesh and Maharashtra. 
Madhya Pradesh has reported that instructions exist, and are followed, lor 
examining the case of persons who attained the age of 55. Uttar Pradesh has 
already a rule for voluntary retirement after 20 years. 

Training: State Governments such as Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maha- 
rashtra, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu and Tripura have made arrangements for 
imparting training to their civil servants at various levels. The Government of 
Goa avails of facilities available in the training institutes of the Government 
of India, Maharashtra and other States. Haryana, Rajasthan, Himachal 
Pradesh, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Delhi have taken steps 
to train officials in public relations. The Himachal Institute of Public Admini- 
stration has prepared a comprehensive training plan for the year 1976-77 
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In order to give pre-entry and in-service training to officers of different 
departments of various levels, Andhra Pradesh has decided to establish a 
State institute of administration, Maharashtra has already an Administrative 
Staff College. Orissa is preparing a draft scheme to impart training to officials 
in public relations. 

Administrative Tribunals : The Andhra Pradesh administrative tribunal 
(presided over by a High Court Judge) came into effect on 6th July, 1976 and 
has started functioning from 9th August, In Rajasthan the tribunal (presided 
over by an IAS officer) has been set up from 1st July. Uttar Pradesh has already 
constituted two public services tribunals in November 1975 to deal with 
service matters of the employees. The question of the constitution of another 
tribunal is under consideration. In Maharashtra and Karnataka, draft Bills 
on the subject have been prepared and are being processed. Setting up of an 
administrative tribunal has been accepted in principle by the Government of 
Bihar. The Governments of Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Tamil Nadu and West 
Bengal are having the matter under consideration. 

Administrative Coordination at the District Level : Under this head, 
several aspects such as investing the District Collector with the power to 
record his appraisal on the functioning of the district level officers of the 
various departments, filling up the posts of Collectors by sufficiently senior 
officers, night halts for the Collectors for redress of citizens’ grievances on the 
spot, avoiding frequent transfers of District Collectors, etc., have been covered. 
In Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh and Karnataka 
Collectors have been or are being vested with powers to record their appraisal 
on the general performance of district level officers of all departments both 
in the developmental and regulatory spheres. Appropriate orders have been 
issued by Nagaland and Meghalaya. Himachal Pradesh, Maharashtra and 
Tripura are processing this recommendation. A task force is being formed 
by West Bengal to work out the operational details for implementing this 
recommendation. 

This kaleidoscopic panorama of what the State Governments have so 
far done generally in regard to the administrative reforms may appear to be 
satisfying to the average viewer, but the discerning eye will probably detect 
that no integrated strategy or planning has yet emerged for a massive attack 
on the enemy, which is the system (of administration) itself! Suffer as we all 
do from strategic myopia, we are absent mindcdly indulging in what Jareb 
F. Harrison would choose to call ‘innovative complacency’.^^ What is being 
done amounts really to using yesterday’s remedies today for treating to- 
morrow’s ills, and that too without perhaps a careful diagnosis 1 With the 


I’^.Tarsb F. Harrison, Mamgement by Obstruction^ London, Prentice-Hall, 1974. 



result, to use a different metaphor, we are trying to play hockey with the rules 
of cricket and, in the process, not playing the game at all, or if at all, playing 
it miserably! To put it differently, retail trade in reforms can go to influence 
the administrative delivery system only incrementally but for foolproof result, 
as the experience of almost thirty years would suggest, wholesale trading, that 
is to say, a global systemic reform is what seems inescapable. Radical rhetorics 
apart, time is now for working for a fresh functional design, totally new 
administrative architecture and human engineering and for a wholly different 
culture, values and ethos! 





MACHINERY FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
WELFARE PROGRAMMES FOR BACKWARD 
CLASSES AT THE STATE LEVEL 

G.B. Sharma 

S CHEDULED castes and scheduled tribes constitute a large segment 
of the Indian population referred to by the omnibus expression 
“backward classes”. Although socio-economic and cultural backwardness 
are characteristic of the conditions of life of both scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes, the stigma of untouchability and their association 
with unclean vocations make the scheduled castes vastly different from 
scheduled tribes. Likewise, isolation from the mainstream of national 
life and living in hilly or secluded plain areas and excessive dependence on 
forest produce make the tribals widely different from the scheduled castes. 
Thus, the distinctive features of life of the scheduled tribes make their prob- 
lems quite dissimilar to those of scheduled castes and vice versa. While the 
tribals can mould their ways of life and patterns of behaviour through 
cultural contacts and migration and break their isolation without resistance 
from the other sections of the society, scheduled castes remain a somewhat 
permanent separable whole — largely on account of the practice of un- 
touchability by the caste Hindus. Further, whereas the tribals are largely 
concentrated in certain pockets, the scheduled castes are sparsely distributed 
all over the country. The peculiar nature of the problems and cultural 
attributes and the geographical distribution of their populations being widely 
divergent from each other, each one of them requires a separate treatment, 
both in terms of formulation of plans and in their implementation. It is for 
this reason that the Scheduled Areas and Tribes Commission in their report 
submitted to the Government of India in September, 1969 held that “the 
existing arrangement whereby tribal welfare is clubbed with the welfare of 
scheduled castes and other backward classes is both wrong and admini- 
stratively inexpedient. Whereas the problems of scheduled castes are concern- 
ed with backwardness arising out of a pernicious social system based on caste, 
the backwardness of tribal communities has its origin in conditions created 
by geography for tackling which an entirely different approach is indicated.”’^ 
However, until very recently, this was never realised by our policy-formu- 
lators, planners and administrators, and hence it never got reflected in our 


^India. Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
1971-1972 and 1972-73, General Manager of Publications, pp. 251-52. 
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process of plan formulation and administrative arrangements devised for its 
proper implementation. Thus, partly on account of misleading constitutional 
provisions clubbing both scheduled castes and scheduled tribes together for 
purposes of v/elfare provisions and partly on account of lack of a proper 
perspective on the part of public administrators and planners, which, in turn, 
was based on their apathy towards the cause of welfare of these commu nities, 
a very haphazard growth of administrative institutions took place in a 
sporadic manner as would be revealed in any critical analysis of administra- 
tive machinery for backward classes. It was, however, only at the time of 
formulation of the Fifth Plan that it was realised that the problems of socio- 
economic development of the tribals, especially those living in areas with 
heavy concentration of tribal population (in the non-tribal majority States), 
being peculiarly different from other backward classes, the former deserve a 
distinct treatment both in terms of planning of their welfare and also in the 
administrative arrangements for its effective implementation. 

The present paper aims at critically examining the existing admini- 
strative machinery for execution of welfare and development programmes for 
backward classes in India as it obtains at the State level. An attempt shall 
also be made in this paper to suggest certain administrative reforms that are 
considered significant from the point of view of improvement of admini- 
stration of their welfare and development plans, etc. 

As mentioned above, there is no uniformity regarding the nomenclature 
of the agencies, nature of their functions and organisation among the various 
States. In fact, in the case of a number of States the nomenclatures of the 
agencies engaged in the task of administration of welfare programmes for 
backward classes appear to be misnomers. Similarly, there is also no uni- 
formity regarding the organisational affiliation of social/backward/harijan 
welfare agencies with other State administrative agencies. Thus, the descrip- 
tion that follows only indicates the broad pattern of administrative framework 
in this vast area. In fact, even at present there are administrative agencies that 
cater to the welfare needs of both scheduled castes and scheduled tribes on 
the one hand and agencies that cater to the needs of castes and tribes separate- 
ly. Likewise, there are separate agencies for administration of welfare pro- 
grammes for tribals residing in the area encompassed by the tribal sub-plan 
and those residing outside within the same State, 

ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 

For the sake of clarity the description regarding the administrative 
macliinery for the execution of welfare programmes for backward classes 
is broadly divided into two parts, political and administrative. The admini- 
strative part, in turn, is further classified into State, regional/project and 
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locai levels. The entire organisational framework has been shown in the 
chart. 

Article 164 of the Indian Constitution inter alia provides that “in the 
States of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa there shall be a Minister in 
charge of tribal welfare who may in addition be in charge of the welfare 
of scheduled castes and backward classes or any other work”. From time 
to time, the Governors have appointed special Ministers-in-charge on the 
advice of their Chief Ministers. Thus, whereas sometimes the charge of this 
portfolio has been held by a Minister of cabinet rank, at other times it is by a 
deputy or Minister of state rank who has also been put in charge of port- 
folios in addition to that of tribal welfare. Though, no such provision 
regarding the appointment of a special Minister-in-charge of tribal welfare 
in the case of other States has been made in the Constitution, yet Ministers 
in charge of social tribal welfare have also been appointed by almost all other 
States. It is the responsibility of these special Ministers in charge of tribal 
welfare to look after the interest of these communities and for their work they 
are accountable to their respective State legislatures. 

Machioery for Admlnlstratloa of Welfare Programmes for Backward Class in 
the States 

STATE LEVEL 
Governor 

. , I 

Minister in charge B.C. 


Dept./Directorate of TAC TADB 

Social/B.C./Harijaii 

Tribal Welfare 

Sub-Plan/Regional Level: TADC 

LOCAL LEVELS 
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DVC B-L DSWB 2.P. 


P.S. 
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Similarly, in Article 164 there also exists a provision regarding the 
constitution of a Tribes Advisory Council in the States having a sizable 
tribal population and scheduled areas to protect the tribals from all sorts of 
exploitation and to promote educational, social and economic progress of the 
area, etc. Tribes Advisory Councils have been constituted not only in all those 
States that have declared scheduled areas but also by Tamil Nadu and West 
Bengal that have no scheduled areas but have scheduled tribes,^ However, 
it would be appropriate here to mention that except in the case of Rajasthan 
where the TAC is supposed to meet four times a year, in the rest of the 
States it is expected to meet twice a year. Leaving aside their effectiveness, 
during several years they have not even been able to meet as frequently as 
they were expected to, 3 Thus, TACs need to be activised on an all-India basis. 

Under para 3 of the V Schedule to the Constitution, the State Governors 
are also supposed to submit annual reports regarding the administration of 
scheduled areas in their States to the President of India. It is very un- 
fortunate to note that the Governors do not submit the annual reports in time. 
The latest report of the Commissioner for S.C. and S.T. (Twenty Second 
Report, 1973-74) shows “that no report for the last three years has been 
received in respect of scheduled areas of Maharashtra. In the case of Orissa, 
the Governor’s reports have not been submitted for 1972-73 and 1973-74. 
The Governor’s reports for 1974-75 are still awaited from all the concerned 
States except Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh.^ 

STATE DEPARTMENTS/DIRECTORATES OF SOCIAL/TRTBAL/HARUAN 
WELFARE 

It is a stupendous task to describe the organisation and functions of 
the State departments administering welfare programmes for scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. In fact, there are States in which we find both 
secretariats and directorates of social/backward class/harijan/tribal welfare. 
Such States are Rajasthan, West Bengal, Punjab, Maharashtra, Jammu and 
Kashmir. Whereas some States have departments/directorates for harijan 
and tribal welfare jointly or separately, others have combined departments/ 
directorates of social welfare and welfare of backward classes. Similarly, 
there is also quite a good deal of diversity in the organisational association 
of these directorates/departments of social/backward classes/tribal/harijan 
welfare with other State level departments. Thus, we find that whereas in 
one State the directorate of social welfare is organically linked with the 

“India. Jii’porf of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
1973-74, op. cit., p. 220, 

‘^Jbid., p, 218. 

^Rajasthan. Fifth Five Year Plan, Sub-Plan for Integrated Area Social Welfare 

Department (mimeo.), p, 88. 
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panchayats, in another it is linked with planning and housing and in still 
another with youth welfare functions. Further, whereas in some States we 
find both the secretariat and directorate of social/harijan/tribal/ backward 
class welfare, in others we find only a directorate that perforins the functions 
of both the secretariat and directorate. In the States where there are no 
separate secretariat level organisations, the work relating to the activities of 
social/backward classes/tribal/harijan/welfare is looked after by a Secretary 
who in addition to the above also looks after the work of certain other 
departments. The top positions in all these directorates/departments are 
manned by the IAS and State administrative services. Of course, in certain 
States that have constituted the State Social Welfare Services and the middle 
and lower levels are manned by the personnel belonging to the SSWs. Thus, 
in spite of the constitution of specialised services, not only the secretarial 
positions like the Secretary and the Deputy Secretary but also the directors 
(and with minor exceptions) deputy directors, etc., continue to be appointed 
from amongst personnel belonging to the generalist services. On account of 
the overdose of generalist administrators and also on account of the prevalence j’ ' 

of the same general rigid procedures of work, the social welfare agencies and | n 
personnel manning them are neither in a position to display a different l' 
orientation towards their clientele nor does it allow them to develop any 
commitment for the area of administration and social group they are supposed 
to be serving. 


With the adoption of the sub-plan approach for integrated tribal area 
development for contiguous areas with more than 50 per cent tribal population 
by the States and Union Territories (having large concentrations of tribal 
population) it was soon realised that the “existing administrative structures 
will not be able to cope with the work which will devolve on it in connection 
with the implementation of the tribal sub-plan”. The most important single 
reason for this is that “the situation in tribal areas is relatively simple. The 
administrative structure for implementation of a developmental plan has to be 
within the comprehension of individuals whom it is intended to serve. The 
most important quality of such a system, therefore, has to be its simplicity. 
The tribals should be required to deal with as limited a number of persons 
as possible with whom a relationship of confidence can be developed.” 
Keeping the aforesaid considerations in view, the Conference of State 
Ministers held in New Delhi in April 1975, evolved certain guidelines around 
which a suitable administrative machinery had to be established by the 
various State governments for the effective implementation of tribal area sub- 
plan. Thus as far as the tribal welfare programmes are concerned, with the 
establishment of new administrative machinery for the execution of tribal 
sub-plan the actual position is that there are two sets of adminisirative 
arrangements — one looldng after the welfare of tribals in the sub-plan 
area and another of the tribals outside the tribal area. Whereas the old 
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agencies continue to look after the tribals outside the tribal sub-plan area 
and their welfare continues to form a part of the general five year plans of the 
respective States in the traditional fashion, the new administrative machinery 
has been charged with the task of administering the sub-plan programmes in 
an unconventional and innovative manner. 

TRIBAL AREA DEVELOPMENT BOARDS 

According to the guideline evolved by the State Ministers’ Conference, 
“there should be a high powered body, preferably, a Cabinet Sub-Committee 
at the State level with the responsibility of formulation of plan frame and 
giving a general policy direction during its implementation including authority 
to revise it.”^ Thus, such bodies have been constituted by almost all the States 
with heavy concentration of tribal areas under the chairmanship of the 
Chief Ministers of respective States. In Rajasthan the high-powered body 
(with membership of 25 in addition to the chairman)— a Tribal Area Deve- 
lopment Board— has been constituted. In other States also such bodies have 
been constituted for effective implementation of the sub-plan. Separate 
admini trative departments have also been set-up in a number of States 
and have been put under the charge of very senior and experienced 
officers. For instance, a senior post has been created in each State to super- 
vise implementation of tribal development programmes. With the strengthen- 
ing of administrative arrangements, tribal sub-plans are expected to be 
implemented better, particularly at the project level. Bihar has created the post 
of a Development Commissioner (equivalent to the rank of Additional 
Secretary to the Government of India) located at Ranchi who will also be a 
Secretary to the Government. Madhya Pradesh has created the post of Tribal 
Development Commissioner and Secretary, Tribal Welfare. Rajasthan has a 
Tribal Area Development Commissioner. In Gujarat, there is a Tribal 
Commissioner-cuni-Secretary in charge of tribal welfare. Maharashtra has 
appointed a Tribal Development Commissioner. In Orissa, the post of the 
Secretary, Tribal and Rural Welfare has been up graded to that of a Commis- 
sioner. In Assam, a separate department of tribal areas and welfare of back- 
ward classes has been created under the charge of a full-time secretary. 
Andhra Pradesh has appointed an officer of the rank of the Commissioner 
as the Secretarjr to the Department of Employment and Social Welfare.^ 

STATE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE CELLS FOR ABOLITION OF 
UNTOUCHABILITY 

A large number of State Governments have constituted special State 
level comniittees/cells for the effective implementation of the Uiit-oiichability 

“India. Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
1973-74, op. cit., p. 274. 

^The Statesman (New Delhi), 19 August, 1976, 
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(Offences) Act, 1955 and for the abolition of the social evil of untouchability , 
besides issuing strict instructions to police and judicial authorities and 
appointing special police officers and establishment of police stations for 
quick disposal of cases registered under the UOA. For instance, with a view to 
reviewing the working of the provisions of the Untouchability (Offences) 
Act, 1955, the Gujarat State Government constituted in 1970 “the Un- 
toiichability (Offences) Act Implementation C':’mmittee”. During the Presi- 
dent’s rule in Gujarat in 1973-74 a State level committee was constituted with 
the Governor as its president and the Director of Social Welfare as ex-officio 
secretary for the purpose of effective implementation of UOA and for 
supervising, coordinating and adopting measures to eradicate completely 
the evil of untouchability. A separate cell headed by a Deputy Secretary in 
the Home Department has also been created to ensure that complaints receiv- 
ed from the scheduled caste persons about offences under UOA and other 
offences committed against them are promptly attended to. An officer of 
the rank of Assistant Inspector General of Police has been specially designated 
for this purpose in the Office of the Inspector General of Police at Ahmeda- 
bad. Madhya Pradesh has established a harijan welfare cell in the office of the 
Inspector General of Police at Bhopal and seven special police stations at 
seven district headquarters (Bilaspur, Bhopal, Morena, Panna, Jabalpur, 
Raipur and Ujjain) for registeration and investigation of complaints regard- 
ing harassment and atrocities on harijans and tribals and offences under the 
Untouchability (Offences) Act, 1955. The Deputy Inspector General (Comp- 
laints) is in overall charge of the cell assisted by a Deputy Superintendent of 
Police at the headquarters.'^ 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEES FOR THE WELFARE OF SCHEDULED 
CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 

After the constitution of the Parliamentary Committee on the Welfare 
of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in December 1968. the Central 
Department of Social Welfare had suggested to all the State Governments 
to constitute similar legislative committees of their State Legislature to keep a 
watch over the interests of the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes in their 
respective States. According to the information available, such committees 
have been constituted in Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Punjab, HarN'an.a, 
West Bengal and Rajasthan during 1971-1973. Barring Rajasthan where 
there are two separate committees — one on the welfare of scheduled castes 
and another on the welfare of scheduled tribes— the other States have set up 
only single committees for looking after the interests of both scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes. In States like Karnataka and Maharaslitra where 


'India. Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. ! v70"l 
and 197.1-74, op. cit., pp. 61-62 & p. 183 respectively. 
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there are bicameral legislatures both, the houses are represented on the 
committee; in the other States where there are unicameral legislatures the 
committee consists only of the members of the Legislative Assembly. In most 
of the States the tenure of office of the committee is of one year. In most of the 
States the chairman of the committee is either a scheduled caste or scheduled 
tribe member of the legislature. The membership of the committee in most of 
the States consists by and large of caste and tribe members of the legislature.^ 

REGIONAL/SUB-PLAN LEVEL 

With the adoption of the sub-plan approach for integrated tribal area 
development by the States and Union Territories having large tribal popula- 
tion it was also considered desirable to constitute a single line agency for the 
proper implementation and supervision of the tribal sub-plan. Consequently, 
all the eleven States/ Union Territories, having large tribal population, 
constituted what are known as the Tribal Area Development Commissions 
or Agencies. Headed by very senior IAS officers in the super-time scale, these 
organisations enjoy sufficient powers, authority and autonomy and freedom 
from the out-moded procedures of work normally prevalent in the traditional 
Government departments and public sector undertakings. Since the powers 
and functions conferred on the TADCs and TAD Commissioners in the 
various States cannot be described here it would suffice here to describe the 
powers and functions of TADC and Commissioner TAD in Rajasthan to 
provide the reader with a general idea regarding the vast powers and authority 
that has been given to such authorities. 

In Rajasthan the following powers and functions have been assigned to 
the TADC and TAD Commissioner:^ 

The Tribal Area Development Commission 

1. Conduct a study to demarcate areas of the State having sizable 
tribal population which require special attention in development 
plans. 

2. To identify the problems and needs of tribal communities in the 
State. 

3. To make a comprehensive study of the working of the develop- 
mental programmes undertaken in these areas to-date, 

^India. Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, \ 91\~11 
and 1972-73, op.cit.,^}. 254. 

Sub-Plan for Integrated Tribal Area Development (Revised .fan. 1976), 

pp. 
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4. To undertake a comprehensive study of the natural resources of 
the areas, the untapped developmental potential and the possi- 
bilities of utilising these resources for the benefit of the tribals. 

5. To suggest on the basis of studies a proper strategy for the econo- 
mic development of the area and for raising the standard of living 
of the tribal population. 

6. To prepare a perspective plan for achieving this and tender advice 
on the preparation of five year plans for the areas. 

7. To advise the Government on the preparation and implementa- 
tion of annual plans and the formulation and implementation of 
projects. 

8. To examine the working of the existing administrative machinery 
in the tribal areas. To suggest restructuring: 

{a) to ensure better accessibility to and better involvement of 
tribals, 

{b) to ensure that the benefits of the developmental programmes 
implemented reach the tribals. 

9. To study the extent of land alienation, indebtedness and exploita- 
tion of tribals vis-a-vis existing revenue laws and laws relating to 
money-lending, to suggest necessary changes, in substance and 
procedure, which appear to be necessary to give more elTective 
protection to tribals. 

10. To study the problems of exploitation of tribals by traders 
liquor-vendors and moneylenders and suggest necessary measures 
to check these evils, 

11. To review the excise policy of the Government and the workitig 
of the prohibition law's in this areas. 

1 2. To review the working of credit instil utions and Miggcs! meaMi-rc - 
for their improvement to meet the needs of the tribals. 

13. To suggest measures for providing gainful empknmeni tv; tribab. 
on a continuing basis.. 
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14. To suggest measures for harnessing tribal leadership and institu- 
tions for ensuring their fullest participation in developmental 
activities and social reform programmes. 

15. To suggest ways and means of monitoring and evaluation of 
programmes undertaken in these areas. 

16. To suggest special budgeting and accounting procedures for 
implementing the sub-PIan for these areas. 

17. The Commission may undertake any other studies that may be 
necessary and make any recommendations that it may deem 
necessary about welfare of the tribals. 

Commissioner, Tribal Area Development 

It is proposed to have a super-time scale IAS officer who will have the 
overall responsibility for programmes of tribal development. The following 
functions and duties will be discharged by the Commissioner, Tribal Area 
Development: 

{a) He will be responsible for overseeing the planning and imple- 
mentation of all developmental programmes within his jurisdic- 
tion. 

(/?) Ensuring that a coordinated and integrated approach is adopted 
by the different Government departments and agencies working 
in the areas by providing the funds for such programmes whether 
under non-plan, plan or other centrally sponsored schemes under 
separate budget heads to be controlled by the Commissioner. 
Elowever, with respect to programmes administered by District 
Development Agencies the Commissioner will exercise his admini- 
strative and financial control by giving directions to the Chairman 
of DDAs or within the overall policy framework laid down by 
Government. 

(c) Transfer and posting of officers of these departments from 
outside the sub-Plan area or vice-versa will be done in consulta- 
tion with the Commissioner, Tribal Area Development. 

(d) The Commissioner will have powers to issue directions to DDAs 
and to inspect their work. DDAs will refer to him all matters 
for which sanction of Government is required. 
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(>■) With regard to development programmes in other sectors: 

(/) Heads of departments and senior officers having furisdictiori 
in the area will intimate to the Commissioner, Tribal Area 
Development, at their earliest and not later than a month 
after the voting of the budget, financial allocations and 
physical programmes for the area. 

(/7) Heads of departments and senior officers of the departmenls 
will provide information of progress of work, attend meetings 
and undertake tours as directed by the Commissioner, Tribal 
Area Development. 

(m) Transfer and posting of gazetted officers of these departments 
within the jurisdiction of the Commissioner or from outside 
and vice-versa will be done in consultation with him. 


The Commissioner, Tribal Area Development, will send his observa- 
tions at the close of each reporting year to the Secretaries to Government in 
the Administrative Departments concerned (C.S. in respect of Collectors) 
indicating the manner in which the concerned regional officers and Collectors 
of Tribal Districts discharged their duties, during the year in the annual 
confidential reports of these officers, along with the observation of the 
Secretary. 


(c'j The Commissioner will be directly responsible for the iniplenienta.- 
tioii of programmes in the following key sectors except insofar 
as such responsibility is vested in DDAs: 

(/) Agriculture. 

(//) Arrangements for credit to meet the social, consumption and 
production needs of tribals. 


(///) Development and exploitation of forests. 


(/y) Educational programmes up to the secondary level. 

(T) Implementation of laws for : 

{a) Prevention of alienation of land bcionaing to dm: 
and 

{h) for protection against exploitation by rnoripT 
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(il) For programmes for which DDAs are made responsible the 
finalisation of annual programmes and project reports as well as 
implementation of such programmes will be done as per directions 
and advice of the Commissioner, Tribal Area Development. 

(c) Finalisation of plan, budgeting, the phasing and physical content 
and location of developmental programmes in all other sectors 
will be done in consultation with, and on the advice of the 
Commissioner or such consultative committee as he may consti- 
tute for this purpose. 

(\'/) In order to enable him to discharge his functions the Commissioner 
will ex.ercise the following powers within his jurisdiction; 

(a) He will be vested by the Revenue Department with powers analo- 
gous to the erstwhile Divisional Commissioner to central and other 
officers and functionaries of the Revenue Department within his 
jurisdiction. He will be empowered to supervise the maintenance 
of land records, their correction, and the collection of dues. 

(/;) Fie will enjoy the pow'ers of the Director, Agriculture; Registrar, 
Cooperative Societies; Chief Con.servator of Forests; and Direc- 
tor, Primary and Secondary Education; with regard to his 
duties outlined above. He will exercise full administrative and 
linancial control with regard to the programmes of these depart- 
ments and their staff working within his jurisdiction. This will be 
facilitated. 

At the field level, to look after the e.Kecution of social welfare pro- 
grammes there are twenty District Probation and Social Welfare Officers. 
Each one of these officers has been given the charge of one or two districts 
where he has to look after the working of the departmental schemes. Similarly, 
for exercise of overall supervision over the administration of social welfare 
programmes a District Social Welfare Board has also been constituted in 
each district. 

FUNCTIONS OF DISTRICT SOCIAL WELFARE BOARDS 

(/■) to provide information regarding grievances and special needs of 
backward classes; 

(//) to act as a channel of communication between the [Director, Social 
Welfare and the district concerned; 
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{Hi) to give its opinion on issues referred to it by the Departmeiit ol 
Social Welfare; 

{i\’) to take suitable measures for the removal of iintouchability and 
other social disabilities and eradication of other harmful practices 
and social customs prevalent among various backward classes 
in the district; 

(v) to render assistance to backward classes by bringing their needs 
and grievances to the notice of the local officers concerned; 

(vi) to launch propaganda drives among backward classes for educat- 
ing them about their rights and removal of unhealthy social 
customs and habits prevalent among them; 

(ivY) to suggest suitable measures conducive to the promotion of the 
welfare of the backward classes in the district in general. 

The three-tier structure of panchayati raj with the zila parishads at the 
district, panchayat samitis at the block and panchayats at the village levels 
have also been charged with the execution of backward class welfare pro- 
grammes. Under the pattern of panchayati raj adopted in Assam, Karnataka 
and Rajasthan the panchayats constitute the base of the pyramid, and are 
nearest to the people. These panchayats are the only directly constituted 
representative institutions, which provide the basis for indirect constitution 
of the higher bodies. The pattern of panchayati raj adopted in these States, 
being very much akin to the one suggested by the Balwantray Mehta Study 
Team Report, panchayat samitis constitute the pivot round which most of the 
activities of panchayati raj revolve. All executive powers and functions are 
vested in the panchayat samitis, as these arc primarily responsible fo!- the 
execution of the community development programmes. Besides, the commu- 
nity development programmes, the State Governments have also tran.'.fcrred 
almost all such schemes as were executed by the various departments of the 
State Governments at the block level prior to the panchayati raj in tlvese 
States. Zila parishads at present are only advisory and supervisory bodio:-. 
In other States like Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Punjab, UUar Prauesii 
and West Bengal (besides advisory, supervisory and coordinating funclisms). 
zila parishads have also been assigned executive powers in respect of limited 
spheres of operation. In all these States, administrative and executive 
functions have also been assigned to panchayat samitis. Howe\er, in Maha- 
rashtra, zila parishad is the strongest body and is thus vested with cnormou.-. 
executive powers with panchayat samitis merely serving as its executive 
agency. 
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As far as the mechanism for the execution of welfare programmes lor 
backward classes is concerned, the PanchayatSamitisand Zila Parishads Acts 
enacted by ahnost all State Governments provide for the constitution of three 
or four subject-matter standing committees out of which one is generally 
a committee on social service/social welfare. The administration ol welfare 
programmes for backward classes comes under the jurisdiction of the said 
committee. It would be appropriate to point out that though in order to abide 
by the statutory provisions contained in the relevant act, most of the States 
have constituted such committees at the panchayat samiti and/or zila parishad, 
yet on account of the preponderance of casteism and a sense of hatred 
towards the backward classes no attention whatsoever has beeii paid by 
these committees to the problems of welfare of these people. In fact, such 
committees have by and large remained defunct. In regard to the constitution 
of such committees at the panchayat level in most of the Panchayat Acts 
enacted by the Slates there is no provision as such. Plowever, after the intro- 
duction of panchayati raj in some of the States like Rajasthan, administrative 
instructions were issued to panchayats by the State Governments to constitute 
such committees. However, in a large number of States no such committees 
ever came to be formed and in some of the States where these were formed 
they remained merely on paper. 

The high power committee on panchayati reij appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Rajasthan which submitted its report to the Government in 1973, 
dealt with the issue of institutional mechanism for the administration of 
welfare programmes for backward classes at length. Although, the recommen- 
dations of the high power committee in this behalf have been made in the 
limited context of Rajasthan, deserves serious consideration by alt the State 
Governments. The committee observed; 


“Out of the 4 standing committees of zila parishad, one would be on 
social welfare. This committee would look after. . . scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. . . , This committee would consist of seven members elected 
from amongst the members of zila parishad with voting rights. The committee 
recommends that while the standing committee on social welhire should conti- 
nue to function, a sub-committee specially for weaker sections should also be 
constituted which should consist of three scheduled castes/scheduled tribes 
members elected from amongst the members of zila parishad with voting 
rights. In the case of zila parishads having less than three scheduled castes/ 
scheduled tribes members, the deficiency may then be made up by coopting 
the S.C./S.T. members on this committee by the voting members of 
the zila parishad. By convention, the recommendations of this sub- 
committee should be accepted by the standing committee on .social 
welfare.” 
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DISTRICT VIGILANCE COMMITTEES FOR ABOLITION 
OF BONDED LABOUR 

The latest innovation in the pattern of social welfare administration at 
the State level is the creation of district vigilance committees, the provisions 
for the establishment of which are contained in the Bonded Labour (System) 
Abolition Act, 1976. Section 13 of the said Act provides that: 

1 . Every State shall, by notification in the oificial gazette, constitute 
such number of vigilance committees in eacli district (and in each 
sub-division) as it may think lit, 

2. Each vigilance committee constituted, shall consist of the follow- 
ing members, namely: 

(a) tlie District Magistrate, or a person nominated by him, who 
shall be the chairman; 

(A) three persons belonging to the scheduled castes and scheduied 
tribes and residing in the district to be nominated by the 
District Magistrate; 

(c) two social workers resident in the district to be nominated by 
the District Magistrate; 

id) not more than three persons to represent the ofiicial or non- 
official agencies in the district connected with rural develop- 
ment, to be nominated by the State Government; 

(e) one person to represent the financial and credit institutions 
in the district, to be nominated by the District Magi^Uratc. 

It is most encouraging to note that within a very short time sucli commii- 
tees have been constituted by all the State Governments and the speed and 
efficiency with which the legislation on bonded labour has been iinpl..-- 
niented clearly speaks of the commendable role that these committees Isa sc 
played in the eradication of this social evil. Although the duration for vdddi 
these coiimiittees have been functioning is not long enough to pa.-^s aro. 'in.u 
judgement on the eflectiveness of these bodies yet, as ol' today, the former couid 
be characterised as one of the most effective administrati\e instilution-* crcaicvl 
ill the country after attainment of political independence bs us. 
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NEED FOR REFORMS 

FVom the preceding discussion, it is clearly disceniable that a large 
number of agencies are functioning in this area by and large, independently 
of each other in most uncoordinated manner. There is not only duplicalion 
ofenbrt and wastage of scarce resources but also a complete absence of an 
integrated and long-term perspective regarding the goals for the attainment 
of which all of these arc working. Prof. Jagannadham in his study entitled 
“Social Welfare Organisations” made a very signiiicant suggestion regarding 
this aspect of the problem of social welfare administration in the States. 
Prof. .Tagannadham suggested that “there should be a State Social Welfare 
Council at the State level. This Council should be a review body, it will have 
representatives from Slate level voluntary organisations, academicians and 
social work experts.” Such a State level body should be immediately consti- 
tuted to function as the highest forum for e.xchange of ideas and for promoting 
better coordination and effective review of the performance of various State 
level social welfare organisations. 

Secondly, any effort at reforming an administrative system or any signi- 
ficant part of it must envision comprehensive reforms in its structural, 
personnel and procedural aspects. Any attempt at introducing reforms in any 
one of these three aspects without caring to introduce necessary reforms in 
the remaining aspects may result in the futile exercise of tinckering with 
the problems of administrative reform. This is what is exactly happening in 
the area of social welfare administration in India. With the heavy emphasis 
that has been laid in the Fifth Plan on problems of tribal development and the 
comprehensive guidelines issued by the Planning Commission in pursuance 
thereof, efforts have been made by the State Governments to introduce 
structural and personnel reforms in this limited area of tribal welfare in a 
piece-meal manner. However, without going into the soundness of these 
reforms it has got to be emphasized that it would have been much better 
if reforms in the structural, personnel and procedural a.spects ofsocial welfare 
administration or at least the entire area of administration of welfare of 
backward classes had been envisaged. To make it more explicit, it would 
not be out of place here to draw just one example from the reforms .suggested 
in the area of personnel administration for tribal sub-plan. The entire area 
ot‘ personnel policy was given very high importance by the Planning Commis- 
sion. Thus the Working Group on Personnel Policy appointed by the Ida li- 
ning Commission dealt with the issue of establishment of a separate cadre 
for tribal administration and resolved that “it may not be very useful to 
e.stahlish a .separate cadre at the top level as it might rule out the possibility 
of making a choice of personnel from a bigger cadre. Still wherever possible 
such cadres should be created.” But, had the terms of reference of the 
Working Group included the question of desirability of having a larger social 
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welfare cadre or a cadre for welfare of backward classes with several sub- 
cadres, perhaps the recommendation of the Working Group would have 
been different and would have probably favoured the creation of a cadre even 
at the highest level. It may, therefore, be suggested that the most neglected 
aspect of the Indian administrative system, i.e., social administration, is 
more seriously heeded to and problems of its reform that were excluded from 
the purview of ARC even are seriously examined by a separate reforms 
body. 


It may also be suggested that before a comprehensive study of problems 
of reform is undertaken and the reforms suggested by such enquiry are imple- 
mented it is at once necessary to strengthen the various administrative agencies 
functioning in this area by providing them with the best and most suitable 
band of personnel for the proper and effective performance of their jobs. 
Similarly, it is also necessary to streamline their administrative structures and 
procedures of working so that these may be prevented from functioning in a 
regulatory manner like the law and order agencies. Thus, three significant 
measures need to be adopted in this behalf. First is that utmost importance 
has got to be given to the training of personnel functioning in these agencies 
in order to inculcate among them an altogether different administrative orien- 
tation. Secondly, the decision-making process has got to be modified in such 
a manner that quick and prompt decisions could be taken by decision-makers 
according to the exigencies of the situation and sufficient authority is devolved 
on the administrative officials at different levels to see their decisions througli. 
The research and statistical units in social welfare agencies that are either 
non-existent or very poorly organised have got to be created (wherein such 
units do not exist) and strengthened and properly staffed. The area of social 
welfare of which welfare of backward classes forms an integral and signi- 
ficant part is a complex whole that requires a lot of research before llie 
problems could be properly analysed and their solutions Nvorked out. 

To summarise the preceding discussion; the area of .social '.sclfarc 
administration and welfare of backw'ard classes has been the nlo^l ncglcclcvl 
aspect of Indian administrative system and in which there is enormous sc^'oc 
for administrative reforms. Although, several administrative agencies in tins 
area have been created from time to time in the past, a serious thinking and an 
integrated view of the problems involved in this delicate atid strategic area .'f 
social welfare administration with a long-term perspective has never i\;cn 
attempted. Consequently, the pattern of social welfare adminisirad-ni 
presents a very discouraging and dismal picture todav. Tlicrc arc aAlinliii- 
strative agencies but no adequate and competent staff There arc areas ttt 
which no agencies are functioningand at the same time there ai-c a.icas w lac re 
several agencies exist and are competing wdthoiit purpose and v-a-ting -carcc 
community resources. Similarly, there are agencies, stuff and equipment but 
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they have no commitment whatsoever towards the goals for the attainment 
of which the organisations they are serving stand. Thus, if the aims and 
objectives of social welfare cherished so very much by the framers of Indian 
Constitution and our national leaders are to be earnestly achieved, the 
problems of social welfare administration have got to be viewed with serious 
concern. 




“To organize himself and his work more elfectively, an executive 
must develop a Talent for perspective’ about himself and his job. . . . 
Without it, 110 pre-occupation with managerial techniques and 
time-saving tricks will be of any lasting avail.” 

— Carl Heyel 

(In Organizing Your Job in Management) 
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EDITORIAL 


Agriculturiil develoxonieiit has a discernible cumicction gra^^bi'oot 
level democracy. The leadership that will be thrown up as a result oi’ a local 
democratic set-up will help to bring into focus local problems, including those 
on the farm front, and take the planning process to the intimate level of the 
village community from a realistic angle. It is true, such an emerging leader- 
ship will initially tend to be vociferous about local needs and shortcomings. 
But, as Shri Haldipur explains in his article, while discussing the role of 
elected bodies and agricultural development in India, a balance can be 
expected, with a proper linkage between the local and national problems, 
as the leadership matures and fully understands its dual responsibility for the 
local community on the one hand and for the country on the other. Two 
more connected points claim our attention. There cannot be any improvement 
on the farm front by tackling its problems in isolation ; in a tradition bound 
Indian village, it is the farmer’s whole life in society that has to be thought of. 
The second point is, in a country of the size and variety of India, there can be 
no single, uniform, system or apparatus of local politicisation. A multi- 
pronged and integrated approach, which was basic to the community develop- 
ment movement, has not lost its relevance even in the more distinctly delineat- 
ed area of greater agricultural production. 

As idanning grows more and more sophisticated, the cost ol' achieving a 
desired target in terms of men, material and time needs to be gone into with a 
lot more attention to detail than in the past. And public services will also be 
judged in terms of productivity. Productivity in administration can be 
reinforced to a large extent through managerial devices and insights. Shri 
R.L. Malhotra develops this theme in his article ‘Work Study and Public 
Administration’, and cites a few instances of mentionabie improvement in 
office setting, space use, etc., as case studies in point. Work study ajid systems 
analysis and other connected techniques deserve to be used on a far larger 
scale in administration than at present and the result would be rew arding u\ 
terms of increased productivity and better public satlstuclion. 

Dr. Virendra Gupta and Shri G.K. Amar, in their article ‘Objective-' 
of Governmentai Information Systems’, carry this theme of measuring 
efficiency to another stage by dealing with maiiagemenl information ss stems 
as they are in this country now, and as they should be. In the past, and to a 
large extent even now, the inforniation processing activity is confined to 
routine applications. At the macro level, some of the naiionai information 
systems are, no doubt, designed to keep to a larger public objective; but the 



others need to be similarly attuned and should really be service oriented and 
not just stop with helping the decision-maker. 

The complex and manifold problems of increasing urbanisation pose a 
great challenge to administration. Probably some problems that may arise 
in the wake of this urbanisation process have yet to be identified. In any case, 
their character and dimension need more intensive study. An element of 
forethought has to be brought to bear in this crucial area. The possibilities 
of tackling the problems of under development within a planned Ixamework 
require a systematic approach. It is not just a question of administrative 
strategy but of a wider socio-economic decision-making. Shri N.N, Vohra 
attempts to examine the problems and prospects of planned urban develop- 
ment in its broad context. 

Some of the related issues have been touched upon by Shri M.L. Mehta 
in his article ‘Urbanization and Economic Development’. Cityward migra- 
tion, according to him, should be accepted as a non-reversible trend in 
this country and elsewhere too. Several factors are responsible, not all of 
them banal, though. The effort should, therefore, be to get the cities ready to 
accept and profitably absorb the immigrants and thus be generative rather 
than parasitic. Several cities may be generative to their immediate hinterland 
and parasitic, to a wider area and the reverse could also happen. But there are 
features in an urban setting which can be put to use in development without 
necessarily being a drain on the rest of the country and without adding 
disproportionately to the social cost. 

The problem of self-actualization in any bureaucracy is a difficult 
problem. It is a question of value-system as well as of personal philosophy 
and social ideology. Not many studies in our country have been made in this 
field. Indian bureaucracy, according to its critics, at its irreducible minimum, 
is an inheritance from the colonial days and the role of an individual bureau- 
crat in the set-up is hardly perceived in terms of self-actualization. He tends 
to work according to set rules and regulations handed down to him and he is 
considered efficient if he just adheres to them, and things move smoothly. 
But changing social and political ethos now prompts him to go farther and 
seek personal involvement and self-fulfilment. Shri Om Prakash. Mehra 
analyses this problem in the Indian context and discusses the prospects for 
the three traditionally differentiated levels of executives in the country. It is 
true, the mores and modes of these levels differ, depending on their respective 
social background and their own personal order of preference as to \\hi\i 
they expect from their jobs. But, more and more, according to Shri Mehra, 
at least the higher executives do seek personal identification with their work 
rather than merely exercise authority and it is possible that the functionaries 
at lower echelons also consider their Job as something more than just a 
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mere means of livelihood . And the propelling force behind this transformation 
is not the individual executive’s mental make up alone. External compulsions 
like political development, rural awakening, the increasing use of technology, 
etc., gradually build up a tempo which the executive, whatever be his rank, 
has to reckon with and readjust his attitude accordingly. Shri Mehra’s is 
obviously a tentative study and many more scientific studies in this area are 
called for with a view to ensure greater public satisfaction and individual 
self-fulfilment in public services. 

Another allied area is that of the morale of public servants. It is a matter 
of concern to the Government experts advocating administrative reforms 
and the public servants of the various categories themselves. Shri Haragopal 
and his associate have made an attempt to study some of the implications 
of morale in public service. They have taken in their sample functionaries 
working in the Andhra Pradesh. They belong to the Central Government, 
the State Government and even local bodies. The limitations of such a 
study are evident. But there is no doubt that scientific studies of this nature 
of various groups and organisations may help to provide the rightful perspec- 
tive which may be operationally helpful in maintaining and improving 
the morale of public servants in the country. 

Dr. Jabbra in his article deals with some facets of the problem of 
bureaucratic corruption in the third world with special reference to Lebanon. 
But this is just not only a third world problem as the developed countries 
are equally plagued by it though they may not always acknowledge it. But 
the developing countries cannot ignore its wide ranging impact on the fiiith 
of the people in their administrative and political institutions. Ft also brings 
out the dilemma of the motivated individual versus the monolithic system. 
According to the author, the third world is apt to waste its ejfort in trying to 
tackle bureaucratic corruption in isolation while the problem has wide social 
political and institutional ramifications. One may again differ from 
Dr. Jabbra and maintain that what has gone right in England or elscwhei-e, 
in reforming society, in order to effect a change in its attitude to bureaucratic 
corruption, may not wholly apply to the third world today. One cannot easily 
forget that at one time Britain had one set of public morals for itself and an 
entirely different one for its colonies. In the last analysis, what will help the 
third world to get rid of this malady is its own societal vigilance and politiciii 
will besides an adequate administrative system and its norms. 

As an instrument of planned economic development of the country, 
population control has been India’s accepted goal and there is no doubt, 
about its validity and social significance: But some experts qucMioji vrhether 
the policy of population control followed in the country In the past has 
produced the desired result in terms of an arrested birth rate commensuraie 



with the cost and the effort involved in the programme. Dr. Uday C. Desai, 
writing on the formulation of population policy and its effect during the last 
two decades, argues that by and large the policy making effort was buffhted 
between the passing fancies of the decision-makers and the foreign experts 
who came to advise and help, and missed the target group by a wide margin. 
The result, according to him, is that the population growth trend ha.s hardly 
been brought down. The recently announced national policy on population 
control and family planning, however, takes into account the experience of 
the past as well as the implementation lapses and has a more integrated 
view of policy issues which gives an altogether difi’erent complexion in 
regard to both acceptability and effectiveness. Dr. Desai acknowledges the 
value of this change. 

Personnel management is important for any organisation and it is vital 
in the armed forces. Shri Vir Narain sets the problems in this area and suggests 
possible improvements all through the line in all the three wings of the 
armed forces in order to get the best out of a dedicated and highly trained 
section of our manpower. According to the author, the convergence between 
the military and civil establishments is striking and the reason is the vastly 
increased technological basis of modern warfare, resulting in the numerical 
preponderance of the technical and managerial over the combat posts. If, 
therefore, a military career becomes, in the author’s language, a ‘pseudo- 
profession’ to the young men who join the forces, with the prospect of 
dependence on a low-grade second career subsequently, the initial quality of 
the forces will suffer. Shri Vir Narain raises many issues for improving the 
morale and motivation and optimisation of manpower resources in the defence 
organi.sation which seem to deserve detailed and dispassionate consideration. 

In his article on water management in India, Shri P.N. Chary distin- 
guishes the different types of water use and points out the need for conserving 
and judiciously putting to use the available supply and, at the same time, 
taking steps to tap the undergound reserves for augmenting the present 
supply. Shri Chary is for linking the major rivers of the country by a sy.stcm 
of barrages and canals with the dual purpose of arresting hoods and extending 
water availability to the drought prone areas especially in the central part of 
the country. As the author points out, a scheme of this type had been pro- 
pounded by Shri K.L. Rao, former Irrigation Minister, Apart from the 
technical feasibility which may not be in doubt, the political, administrati\’e 
and financial considerations will also need much greater thought. 

May we take this opportunity to wish the members of the Institute, 
our contributors, subscribers and readers all the best in the New Year, 


■Editor 
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ELECTED BODIES AND AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA'^ 

Ramdas N. Haldipur 

“The future of Indian democracy as envisaged by Mahatma 
Gandhi will depend upon our ability to translate the aspirations 
of an awakened peasantry into proper institutional norms.” 

— V.V. Girl 
Former President of India 

T here is a general tendency to look at agricultural development from 
the macro level This is, of course, essential to provide the necessary 
policy direction, inter-sectoral linkages and institutions which can mobilise, 
and supply inputs and distribute the produce on a nationwide scale. How- 
ever, modern agriculture is not ‘comniodity-specific' hut works within a socio- 
economic system which operates in a spatial framework, with socio-economic 
compulsions. 

In a developing economy, it is necessary to provide a total view of 
life not merely in terms of an input-output nexus but in a positive way of 
“modernization, democratisation and politicisation.”^ “Most farmers, 
everywhere, are substantially influenced by people among whom they live; 
they are affected by local traditions and values even in a highly commercial 
agriculture. Agriculture cannot move away from its setting in the midst of a 

* A paper contributed to the Second International Seminar on “Change in Agriculture” 
organized by the University of Reading and Overseas Development institute, London, 
from September 9 to 19, 1974. 

^ Iqbal Narain, “Emerging Concept”, in M.V. Mathur and Iqbal Narain (ed.), Panvha- 
yati Raj, Phmiiing and Democracy, Bombay. Asia Publishing House, 1969, pn. 19-34. 
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rural culture, so programmes to change the rural culture advantageously 
can contribute to agricultural growth.”^ 

Social changes have various dimensions— the social, political, economic 
and technological. These cannot develop at the cost of one another. Although 
short-term results may be considerable in one aspect of change, the initial 
thrust is likely to slow down its tempo subsequently and the development 
process could become halting. This is more so in the case of an old society 
on which a new nation has been super-imposed. 

In his book, ‘Modernizing Peasant Society’^ Guy Hunter describes the 
unique situation of ‘ancient’ social structure in a modern world emphasising 
that societies live and grow as a whole; technology and economies are 
dependent upon politics, administrative standards, education and even 
fundamental beliefs and values. Again in his book, ‘The Best of Both Worlds?', 
he has pointed out that “it is difficult to transfer to developing countries, 
without great modifications, the institutions of technology of the twentieth 
century found in the developed countries and that yet equally they are not 
likely to follow the earlier European stages of growth, for their outer environ- 
ment is not the fifteenth or eighteenth century but the twentieth century.”'* 
This has created what may be called, “an inner contradiction of the co-exis- 
tence of the non-contemporaneous.” 

ROLE OF ELECTED BODIES 

In this context, it is important to examine the crucial role of elected 
local organisations, particularly with reference to India where size, the federal 
nature of its constitution, cultural and ecological diversity, diflerent stages of 
development and entrepreneurial level pose problems of such complexity 
that any kind of uniform recipe for the entire country is impracticable. How- 
ever, broadly, one could discern two parallel movements in the process of 
change. On the one hand, there is bound to be an effort to stabilize from the 
national level ; on the other, there is a likelihood of the emergence of localized 
forces which may try to assert themselves. In a pluralistic society, it is essential 
to recognize and reconcile all these diverse elements. Smothering or .steam- 
rolling them at the local level into uniformity will not help the emergence 
of a national consensus. 


“ Mosher, A.T., Creating a Progressive Rural Structure — To Serve a Modern Agriculture, 
New York, Agdcultural Development Council, Inc, 1969, p. 91. 

^Hutitcr Guy, Modernizing Peasant Societies, London, Oxford University Press, 
Institute of Race Relations, 1969. 

^ Hunter Guy, The Best ofBqth Worlds?, London, Oxford University Press, Institute 
of Race Relations, 1967. 
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In ancient Indian literature there is a reference to village councils which 
discussed all matters concerning village welfare and regulated the social 
system. “Decentralisation was a matter of necessity in days of bad transport 
and communications such as existed in the ancient and medieval days and 
not an administrative device, deliberately adopted. Nor was decentralisation 
in India a matter of historical evolution in a political system where local 
people zealously guarded their autonomy as in Britain. “5 The British rule 
altered the traditional form and gave the local bodies some municipal func- 
tions. Experiments in village panchayats were launched by the Congress 
Government in U.P., as early as in 1937. 

Realising the importance of these institutions, the Indian Constitution 
laid down, under Article 40, as a directive principle of State policy, that “the 
State shall take steps to organise village panchayats and to endow them with 
such powers and authority as may be necessary to enable them to function 
as units of self-government”. With the establishment of the community 
development blocks, it was felt necessary to streamline the process of admini- 
strative decision-making. A nominated advisory committee was introduced in 
1954 to operate at the block level. Later, the Balwantrai Mehta Committee’" 
was appointed in 1957. It had recommended a three-tier system of local 
government— one at the village level, the other at the block/taluka level, 
and the third one at the level of the district. 

The Gujarat State strengthened its district as well as block level bodies 
by giving adequate powers to the elected representatives. Maharashtra 
concentrated the powers primarily at the district level. Tamil Nadu, Rajasthan 
and Andhra Pradesh conferred powers on the middle tier and made the district 
council, at the top, only advisory in character. Thus a variety of experiments 
were conducted in the spirit of the deliberation of the fifth meeting of the 
Central Council of Local Self-Government (1959), which recommended that 
“while the broad pattern and the fundamentals may be uniform, there should 
not be any rigidity in the pattern.... What is most important is the genuine 
transfer of power to the people. If this is ensured, form and pattern may 
necessarily vary according to conditions prevailing in dilTerent States.”'’ 
The panchayati raj system, therefore, varies in terms of size, population 

mode of election— in some cases it is direct, in others it is indirect and 

powers and functions. 


^ G. Ram Reddy and Seshadri, K., The Voter ami Panchayati Raj, Hyderabad, Hailomi! 
Institute of Community Development, 1972, pp. 6-7. 

* Report of the Study Team on Community Development and National extension 
Service, Planning Commission, New Delhi. 

® Jacob, George, Readings on Panchayati Raj, Hyderabad, National Institute of Cotrmui- 
nity Development, 1967, p. vi. 
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DO WE NEED THESE BODIES? 


The question before us is; “Do we need elected bodies at the local 
level?” One can argue both ways and probably the answer will be different 
in different countries, particularly in developing countries where there is need 
for creating social overheads and social reserve for laying the foundation 
of economic and political development. Modernisation is essentially a 
process — a movement from the traditional order to certain desired types of 
technology and associated forms of social structure, value orientation, 
motivation and norms. Western technology cannot easily be grafted on the 
traditional social structure and cultural norms; for its successful adoption 
certain essential pre-conditions must be satisfied. In initial stages, a limited 
number of innovations can be absorbed in the different aspects of culture, 
but for the ‘critical take-off’ stage, a conjunction of the pre-conditions 
becomes necessary. According to Walt W. Rostow', “among the many 
others, including a massive build-up of infrastructure, the building up of a 
new generation of men and women trained appropriately and motivated 
to operate a modern society is one of the most important conditions. This 
adds greatly to the complexity of the process and necessitates widely ramify- 
ing changes covering the entire spectrum of the traditional culture.”^ But 
in doing this, a nation must not lose its identity. 

A U.N. report on ‘Measures of Economic Development for Under- 
developed Countries’ says: “Men learn administration by participating in it. 
They, therefore, learn fastest in countries where self-governing institutions 
are most widespread.” It is, however, true that such institutions are likely 
to be instruments of political power rather than the essential means to attain 
the goals of rural development, particularly in the developing countries and, 
therefore, some people advocate that the low'er echelons of public admini- 
stration could be enlivened to solve the problems of rural population under 
the dynamic and effective leadership of a good district officer. However, this 
would not in effect solve the problem because the processes of growth and 
development cannot be institutionalised unless there is a certain in-built 
device to make the apparatus responsive to the citizen by having locally 
elected bodies. While saying so, it is important to realise that decentralisa- 
tion means a representative government, reflecting the needs and aspirations 
of the people. If elected people are not the true representatives of their 
interests, they can hardly serve any purpose. However, a beginning has to 
be made somewhere and at some time. 

Ministerial and parliamentary remoteness from the actual intcr-change 

’ Dube, S.C,, Modernization and its Adaptive Demands in Indian Society (Published by 
the Training Division of the Department of Personnel and Administrative Reforms, New 
Delhi, as Training Abstract 24, 1973). . 
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between administrative organs and the citizens, particularly of the rural area, 
could be corrected by a process of devolution of powers to the lower levels. 
Such a process could also serve as an upward pressure so that the higher 
tiers function more purposefully by concentrating on national or State-level 
issues rather than pre-occupying themselves with the local needs, ventilating 
local grievances and concerning themselves with the transfer or criticism of 
local officials. 


THE CONCEPT OF DECENTRALIZATION 

Some amount of misunderstanding, however, has crept in due to lack of 
conceptual clarity about democratic decentralization. To my mind, decentrali- 
zation certainly does not mean complete transfer of power to local bodies, 
even in matters pertaining to some aspects of local development and local 
administration. We cannot have, as some people have advocated, a charter 
of local government whose leaders are elected by a consensus. This is neither 
possible within the framework of a parliamentary democracy nor feasible in 
a complex society such as ours where the village community is not homo- 
genous. It suffers from structural and cultural contradictions with difterent 
interest groups and varying needs. Many so-called elected bodies hardly 
represent any such diverse interests. 

One of the legitimate complaints against such elected bodies is that 
they are captured by vested interests — the village magnates, the money- 
lenders or the dominant caste. That is why there is a school of thought which 
maintains that the ends of social justice are better served at the national and 
the State levels. Roscoe Martin, for example, opposed complete tj-ansfer of 
power to local bodies on the ground that they would not be in a position to 
discharge a number of functions. According to him, “little Government is 
amateur, casual, often highly personal and even proprietary. They aroinsc 
little interest in people and are not free of politics.”^ 

In spite of this strong debunking of local bodies, it is important to reaiiNC 
that there is need for a local safety-valve. In a critique of the Mchua 
Committee recommendations on decentralization, Arch Dotson expresseti 
the view that “the team did not tackle on a more fundamental plane the basic 
question why democratic vigour is lacking.”^ No plan, however well conceiv- 
ed, can be implemented without adequate political support and without the 


® Roscoe, C. Martin, Grassroots, Alabama, University of Alabama Press, 1957 tRe-riewed 
III {he Indian Journal of Public Administration, Vol. VIII, No. 3, .Tnly-Septembos', 
pp. 426-427. 

® Dotson Arch, “Democratic Decentralization in Local Self-Government”, Judkm 
Journal of Public Administration, Vol. IV, No. 1, (Jan. -March), 1958, pp. 38-50. 
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willing participation of the people. “In fact any country that tries to accomp- 
lish the entire task of creating a progressive rural structure exclusively through 
national agencies denies itself the use of one of its most valuable resources ; 
the creativity, enthusiasm and knowledge of local conditions of a large 
number of its own citizens.”^® This gives scope to people for effective partici- 
pation in the realisation of their local goals. “The politics of adult franchise 
and participation, and diffusion with decentralisation of political power that 
it entails, would lead to both more responsive and more integrated polity.”” 

The basic concept behind elected local bodies is to create rural local 
agencies responsible for discharging select functions pertaining to develop- 
ment, It is not merely an agent of the State Government but an institution 
which can mobilise its own resources — both human and material — so that 
development can be energised and local leadership can be built up. While it 
can act as a check on local staff or ensure that they function effectively it is 
not intended to control that staff, particularly the technical functions for which 
the staff is intended. 

The words of Aneurin Bevin, that “the whole art of local government is 
to estimate the effective catchment area for dealing with particular service 
before deciding where the boundaries of those services should be drawn”, are 
very relevant. One must remember that decentralisation at lower levels is 
possible only if democracy is secure at the national level. Paul Appleby brought 
it out very appropriately when he said that “democratic decentralisation 
appears to suggest that decentralisation axioniatically enhances democracy. 
On the other hand, decentralised democracy correctly assumes that democracy 
has first been achieved through the establishment of a centralised governing 
institution designed to operate under popular control ... it may, when it is 
strong enough, carry on some or all its functions through structures, w'hich 
in various ways and in various degrees, are more than ordinarily decentralis- 
ed when this is found to be effective, desirable and not nationally debili- 
tating.’”^ The final tests of any decentralisation arc the efficiency of admini- 
stration and national integration. Appleby, therefore, cautioned against loo 
much decentralisation which is likely to create ‘local egoism’. ^3 

POLITICAL PROCESS IN DECISION-MAKING 

Political decision-making is a major manifestation of political power 

Mosher, A.T., (7/?, c/V., p. xiv. 

Kolharf^ijiii, Politics in India, Boston, Little Brown, 1970. 

AppIS'.tj., ir., “Some Thoughts on Decentralised Democracy”, Indian Journal 
of Public A BivMomtioft, New Delhi (Special Number), Vol. VIII, No, 4 (October-Decem- 
ber), 1962,'almng.>. 
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and authority. It is very difficult to divorce the operation of the exercise 
of this power from any social or developmental situation where choices have 
to be made from amongst the various alternatives claiming the attention of the 
people. Any elected body at the grassroot level is bound to go beyond its 
initial humanitarian service or municipal role and seek power by aligning 
itself with higher tiers. It is inevitable for these institutions to become ladders 
for the local leaders, especially the ambitious ones to climb up and be a part 
of a political pyramid. 

On the other hand, elections are great levellers and they educate the 
masses. It is during this period that some kind of interaction takes place 
between the elite and the masses. “As long as people who vote for panchayati 
raj bodies are the same ones who also vote for State and Central legislatures, 
it is very difficult to see how the leaders at the State and Central level would 
stand and merely watch the happenings at the lower levels with an air of 
superior indifference or patronising aloofness. Not only will the State and 
Central level leadership evince interest but also will use all the power and 
influence at its command to see that its own men are elected. 

In India, the elected bodies at the local levels are creatures of State 
Governments, which bestow power, responsibility and resources on them 
through legislation. They act as agents of the State Government in carrying 
out some sponsored programmes at the local level, and hence wield power 
and patronage. Therefore, members of the State legislatures in some States 
have been clamouring for permission to contest these posts at the local level. 
Indirectly, therefore, the party in power establishes political linkages with 
those in charge of these bodies. This is inevitable unless the local bodies 
have so dug in their toes that they can function on their own popularity by 
creating an impact on the people through political work and idealism. 
These bodies have hardly any resources and capacity to collect taxes and, 
therefore, they have to look up for funds to the State Government to imple- 
ment development programmes. Initially, their role may be purely consul- 
tative to make suggestions or to complain. But this is only the thin end of the 
wedge. The pressures are bound to mount for increasing powers. Such politi- 
cal alignments have not always crystaiised into a firm mould and such 
linkage is not based on any ideological or political commitments but mainly 
on considerations of political support for material benefits. Political jxirtics 
also try to manipulate those who get elected to these institutions; and in this 
process, where patronage and favouritism afflict these bodies, bureaucrati- 
sation of the non-officials is bound to take place. There may be a certain 


G. Ram Reddy and Seshadri, K., op. cit., p. 12. 

^“Haldipur, R.N. and Paranialmmsa, V.R.K. (ed.), Local Government Institutwns in 
Rural India, Hyderabad, National Institute of eomraunity Development, 1970, p. 8. 
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amount of interference in the location of development programmes though; 
however, the technical execution is usually left to the permanent officials. 

A SYSTEM OF LINKAGES 

The establishment of such linkages might, however, help a better 
perception of national goals and reconcile them with local needs. While 
resulting into a pipeline connection of power and leverage which may not 
effectively bring about the desired change in the countryside, such linkages 
may result into a better appreciation of national objectives, thus securing a 
proper feedback for policy formulation, implementation and coordination. 
These linkages would operate as useful inputs of the system once the leader- 
ship at various levels is purposive. It might function as an agent of political 
socialisation of the rural masses, afford constructive guidelines to the local 
leadership and those who operate as transmission belts to bring people into 
the national mainstream. 

One of the merits of this system is the legitimisation of the political 
process. No group or community operates in a vacuum. Even if there are no 
elected bodies, there will certainly be different centres of political power 
representing the party in position at the State or the Centre. They are bound 
to impinge on the administration and the citizen in the decision-making pro- 
cess. We shall have such nodal points at various levels whether we like it or 
not. In an elected system, however, these leaders become accountable at least 
in the long run. Local people know their problems better and how and where 
a facility should be located. Bureaucracy, however sympathetic and imagi- 
native it may be, can never be big enough or flexible enough to evolve a 
meaningful plan which can meet the diverse needs of the people. 

On the contrary, not only do the political leaders at the village level 
build, up links with their counterparts at higher levels but the officials arc also 
likely to align themselves with the powerful vested interests at various levels, 
whether there are elected bodies or not; thus the advantages of dc\'e!opmejit 
ilow to the influential parties. There is a general impression that one can 
insulate bureaucracy and make it subserve the national goals of economic, 
political and social justice and bring to bear efficiency on tlic implementation 
of development programmes. In the rational bureaucratic conception, the 
central concern is with achieving internal efficiency through the maximum 
use of technical knowledge but very often we miss the point that such efficiency 
can not be attained without maximizing the involvement and participation of 
people .so that they can act as a point of leverage on tlie bureaucracy to 
function in consonance with the interests of the public at large. It is impracti- 
cable for the administrator to remain in a cloistered seclusion. The un- 
palatable fact is that there is an accretion of official power and vested interests 
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even at the level of local bodies. The saying of Jesus Christ, “For whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given and he shall have more abundance but whosoever 
hath not from him shall be taken away even that he hath” (Mathew Chapter 
13, Verse 12), which was said in a difterent context, seems to be true even in 
the socio-economic field. In one sense by creating elected bodies with a view to 
legitimise the political process, we may have the evil of greater exploitation. 
A sense of patronage can lend itself , to greater strength by establishing 
linkages with higher tiers of the system. But, on the other hand, a stage is 
bound to come when iipw.'ird pressures and articulation of public opinion 
are likely to compel elected bodies to be acutely sensitive to the needs of the 
various sections of the population. Probably election malpractices have to be 
initially tolerated. Till the community gets political maturity the country 
has to go through these processes, f.e., till such time as politicisation minimises 
the evil effects. 

Therefore, until these organisations achieve maturity, the permaneiit 
officials will have a key role to play in implementing development pro- 
grammes, speedily and efficiently. In the initial formative stages when demo- 
cratic bodies are yet to find their feet, the role of these permanent officials is 
both crucial and vital but this will certainly need a new value-orientation 
to the officials so that they fully identify themselves with the needs and 
urges of the w'eaker sections of the population and try to build up such 
local institutions which would be responsive to their diverse needs. 

POLITICAL MATURITY—A PROCESS 

“In the villages everything is a ‘package deal’— political affiliation, perso- 
nal friendships, party identifications, factional attachments, etc. Patronage, 
prestige-rating, caste alliances, feudalities, coercion and other malpractices, 
W'hich are too w'ell-known . . . to merit an elucidation, so affect the whole 
process of democratic election, that it is well-nigh impossible to arrive at 
any desideratum of people’s participation.”^*^ In spite of this, as John Dc-wey 
has remarked, “Unless local community life is restored, iseoplc cannot 

adequately resolve the most urgent problem -to find and itlcntify itself. 

Neighbourhood facc-to-ffice community is the house of democracy where 
alone are found vital, steady, deep human relationshij'is.” In developing 
countries this may take time because of illiteracy and poverty. But the \cr>’ 
fact that they are enabled to elect their representatives is the only .straw w hicli 
we can hang on to, with the hope of bringing about change in tlic rural 
slfucturc. 

It lakes time to have a truly rcprcscntalivc svstem in \dl;ujcs. 

G. Ram Reddy and Scsliadrl,.K,, op. cif.^ p. 9. 
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particularly where we have sections having not one interest but a multiplicity 
of interests, till such time they can articulate their legitimate needs and find 
expression through the elected bodies. 

A RATIONALE FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

While the capitalistic, free world and communist models have taken a 
concrete shape, a democratic-socialist model, particularly in a pluralistic 
society, is yet to emerge. ‘’’The moot point, therefore, is whether we should 
be satisfied with a system of informal pressure groups which very often have a 
hot line with the State or Central bosses, and who impinge on local admini- 
stration without accountability to local population or whether we should 
legitimise the political process by establishing panchayati raj bodies which 
have to seek people’s mandate from time to time.”*’' To some extent they 
provide the much needed anchorage to the local administration since they 
know what they want, where it is desirable to have; and unless there is local 
leadership, people’s participation is not likely to be extensive. 

New and progressive leadership cannot be created overnight to give a 
revolutionary character to the masses. Such leaders once selected shall have to 
have their energies canalised into developmental tasks and tempered by 
democratic accountability. They cannot expect the rural masses to remain 
for ever the same old dumb millions, as more and more politicisation takes 
place. The participative nature of elected bodies touching the very core 
of the rural life and shaking the traditional foundations at their roots has not 
been the less responsible for this transformation. This is necessary if moderni- 
zation and acceptance of innovation whether it be in agriculture or for that 
matter in any other field is to take place. 

Some of the empirical studies have shown that local elected bodies have 
accentuated the caste system and the village factions which already existed, 
and have now got a new dimension added on to sharpen the conflicts. Rival 
factions existed in the villages even before panchayati raj was introduced. 
But the introduction of the elected bodies has provided a new forum for their 
activities. On the other hand, there are many other studies to show that the 
elected bodies are gradually transforming the former caste factions into power 
factions and the new power factions frequently cut across the traditional 
bonds of family, caste and religion-alliances which cut across caste leader- 
ship. very often symbolising the rise of the underprivileged castes. A new 
realisation has dawned that inter-caste influence is necessary for electoral 
success and good relation with other caste influentials is a prerequisite. It is 


Haldipur, R.N., “On Remodelling Panchayati Raj”, Indian Journal of Public Admini- 
stration, New Delhi, Vol. XYII, No. 3, (July-September), 1971, pp, 527-538. 
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^ the virtue of a democratic political system that it is able to achieve a volun- 

[ tary unity in the face of diversities. The sanctity of traditional authority is 

« disappearing and the political power structure is undergoing a change. 

I It is truevthat in the early stages, there is an increasing combination of 

I pre-panchayati raj politics and new institutionalised politics; new iactions 

j cutting across old ones will emerge and the new leadership is likely to be 

I more power-oriented than development-minded and that there may not be 

sharpness in the attitudes of the different political parties towards these 
institutions at the village level. One, however, has to admit that while these 
institutions have partly succeeded in raising the political consciousness of the 
i people, they have not been able to have any significant impact on the stagnant 

pi rural economy though they could be a pace setter for economic and social 

development. This is probably “inevitable so long as provision has not been 
made for a basic minimum of welfare services, including public utilities, 
at the local level... Politicians will tend to do what is popular and that may 
work against investment in projects which have a longer run and more pay 

OlT.”^8 

On the other hand, there is hopeful evidence that “the introduction of 
these bodies has changed the social system of the villages and people have 
started participating in the development programmes and there is a change 
in the power structure also.”’^^* “The villages have become more vocal about 
their problems, more assertive in their claims and more critical of the short- 
comings in the administration and of failures in the implementation of 
programmes.”^® This is bound to release new forces and create strains and 
tensions in the initial stages but such tensions are necessary if one has to go 
through the pains of change and modernization. 

I The nationwide NICD Survey (1967) revealed that villagers preferred 

i panchayat leaders to traditional leaders and government olficials and 

i these leaders were responsible for popularisation of improved agricultural 

I practices.^^ 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE SOCIETY 
Gandhi, a day before his death, reiterated that economic and social 
Jacob, George, ojy. at., p. 152. 

Saryeshwar Rao B. and Ramana, K.V. “Panchayat Samitis : A Case Study in Andina 
Pradesh” in George Jacob (ed.), Readings on Panchayati Raj”, Hyderabad, National Inslitute 
of Community Development, 1967. 

“9 Khanna, B.S., “Some Empirical Observations in the Punjab Context”, in M.V. 
Mathur and Iqbal Narain (cd.), Panchayati Raj, Flaiming and Democracy, Bombay, A.sia 
I Publishing House, 1969, pp. 342-51. 

- ®^Scn, L.K. et. al. People's Image of Cdmmtmity Development and Panchayati Raj, 

I, Hyderabad, National Institute of Community Development, 1967. 
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independence have to be worked out in terms of the masses. He wanted a 
large scale democratisation of power and authority. The participation of the 
individual is necessary to provide support to social and economic changes and 
it functions as a stimulation of response of individuals to society. It is 
necessary because the total burden of development is very great and has to be 
borne by communities which have to be made strong and vigorous by develop- 
ing local leadership which is perceptive and can well decide what is in their 
interest. Increased participation in planning will also result in removing the 
dichotomy between planning and implementation. 

William Grahman Sumner in his aphorism said, “State ways do not 
change folk ways.” How true is this? To provide eft'ective service, we shall 
have to tailor the programme or the policy to suit local needs. Certainly 
the State Governments would be hesitant to part powers with the district 
council, but in due course such councils will have to have regulatory and 
planning functions so that the process of decision-making is pressed down- 
wards to a lower level where there is competence for effective administration 
and micro-level planning. The middle tier will have to be given the executive 
functions since they are nearer to the people and can, therefore, make imple- 
mentation realistic and manageable; and at the village level maintenance 
functions will have to be enjoined on the functionaries so that they look 
after whatever assets that have been created in the village. That will give the 
people a stake in what they are doing. In the words of Nathan Glazer, “In 
a complex society, people are probably the best judges of their own interest, 
and the role of Government must increasingly be to create an environment 
that permits them to seek their best interests freely.” 




. . Administration is meant to achieve something, and nut 
to exist in some kind of an ivory tower, following certain rules of 
procedure and, Narcissus-like, looking on itself with complete satis- 
faction. The test after all is the human beings and their welfare,” 

JAWAHARLALNlillKU 
(Address at the Inaugurai 
MeeCmg, If PA, 1954) 


WORK STUDY AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


R.L. Malhotm 

Ring out the old — ring in the new: 

Ring out antiquity — ring in modernity.* 

Not so long ago, in 1962, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru remarked : 

“Work study, almost a new idea, has come to us in order to 
improve our administrative methods, to streamline them and 
make them efficient and effective.” 

And again, a decade later, in 1972, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
reiterated; 

“The challenges which confront our country. . . make it imperative 
for us to aim at higher returns on our investments in agriculture, 
in industry, in transport, in the defence and civil administration. 

We must increase productivity all round.” 

T hese were no chance observations. These were cxhorlations from 
the heads of Government to improve productivity in public admini- 
stration. 

Many of the ills of public administration today stem from rigidity of 
attitudes, absence of review techniques, and inadequate appreciation of the 
factors that motivate men. Generally, it is not realized that the nascent pro- 
ductivity sciences play a vital role in promoting ‘productivityk Work stud}', in 
particular, can reduce the wastes arising from undue delay in decision-making, 
and in communication; from underutilization of skills; and from inadequaic 
use of resources— time, equipment, men, money, material and space. 

Today, the nation is being geared for a better allround performance, 
and the country is called upon to meet various challenges. With the growing 
emphasis on Increasing productivity in public services, in nationalized banks, 
in public sector undertakings, and in the ‘sick’ industries committed to ihe 
care of public agencies— O & M, which is work study in office s> stems. 


* With apologies to Lord Tennyson, 
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would play an increasingly vital role in the years ahead. And organisations 
that do not draw on modern management techniques would trail behind. 

Several work study teams guided by the Management Services Wing of 
the Institute of Secretariat Training & Management, New Delhi, were 
commissioned by a major public service organisation created in, 1940. This 
organisation controls the work of regional commissioners in the matter of 
internal audit, performance of field offices, disposal of appeals, etc. It also 
holds several departmental examinations. 

The work study teams analysed space utilisation, management of 
records, flow of papers, collection of taxes, operation of the cash section, and 
reports and returns. Three of the case studies are presented here. These were 
completed in a period of 5 weeks during June and July, 1973. 

CASE STUDY I 

Office Layout: The management felt that layout of the oflice was 
faulty. Clerks were cramped, and record storage was bursting at the seams. 
The output of the office was small and, generally, discipline was lax. Too 
much paper movement : too much staff movement : and many other symptoms 
of an inadequate layout were noticeable. 

The drawbacks highlighted by the Management Services Team were: 

(/) space allocation was not functional, 

(/7) flow of papers was criss-cross, 

iiii) work environment was poor, 

(/i) supervision was remote as all Junior officers — the first le\el 
supervisors — worked in rooms away from their staff', and 

(r) out of 4,800 sq. ft. of space in the office, 950 sq. ft., /.c., nearly one- 
lifth, was taken up by a. circuitous corridor running all along 
officers’ rooms to an adjoining sister organisation. 

The Team made the following short term recommendations: 

(а) reception be provided near the entrance to guide visitors, and to 
restrict entry into work areas, 

(б) seating plan be modified to avoid criss-crossing of papers, as also 
to provide for proper grouping of staff, 

(c) junior officers incharge of E.xaminations, Administration, and 
Audit be sealed in the large office-hall adjacent to their staff', 
conforming to a partial ‘open-plan’ office, 
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(d) a corner room be earmarked as Quiet Room— the junior 
oflicers' study, 

(c) a large room be set apart for the library, 

(/) active records be placed near the stafl' in 4 ft. -high cupboards 
(with sliding doors), and inactive records be stored in a back- 
room, 

(g) fire-fighting equipment be installed, and 

(//) noisy equipment be segregated. 

Disposal of redundant furniture, obsolete typewriters, and unwanted 
stores opened office space. The old congestion vanished, and discipline 
improved. 

The long term plan provided for re-routing of the corridor to release 
additional space for staff. (But implementation of the long term plan was 
not taken up as there was no current need for more space.) 

CASE STUDY 11 

Record Management : As mentioned earlier, this organisation was 
set up in 1940. Over the years, thinning and weeding out of files had been 
neglected and there were piles and piles of worthless papers stored in costly 
containers. Excessive unwanted records cramped the office and made retrie\ al 
of information both difficult and time-consuming. 

An analysis showed that the number of files in each branch was as 
under: 



Pre-1970 

1970-72 

1972 


records 

records 

records 

Exam Br. 

2,381 

321 

134 

Audit Br. 


902 

950 

Appeal Br. 


3.121 

714 

Inspection Br. 


81 

42 

Admn. Br.- 

8 

234 

14 


2,389 

4,659 

1,854 


The Examination Branch and the Appeal Branch showed considerable 
potential for improvement. Of the 2,381 Examination Biunch tiles over 
3-year old, only about 200 pertained to policy matters. These were retained. 
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but considerably thinned. Weeding out and destruction of the remaining 
files released 450 ft, of shelf-length. Besides, answer books for departmental 
examinations, whose results had been. announced over a year ago, were also 
burnt. This saved further 120 ft. All this space became available for staff, as 
25 steel racks, hitherto in use for stacking those records, were transferred to a 
sister office. 

The files in the Appeal Branch contained statistical data for abstraction 
into periodical reviews of performance. After the issue of the reviews, these 
flies became redundant and their retention was without purpose. These old 
files, too, were destroyed. 

The team also recommended that for easy retrieval of information: 

{a) an index of records be maintained, 

(6) almirahs be labelled to indicate the types of records, and the year 
to which they pertained, 

(c) inactive records be segregated, and 

(d) active records (suspended in manila-foldcrs) be kept near the 
dealing assistants. 

CASE STUDY III 

Cash Section : The management felt that despite adequate stalT, the 
working of the cash section was slow'. There was delay in payments to emplo- 
yees and to suppliers, and an overall slackness was noticeable. 

The Management Services Team recommended that: 

(u) preparation of bills, and their presentation at the Treasury be 
consolidated and visits to the Treasury restricted to 3 in a montii, 

(h) staff salaries be tendered in pay packets, containing the exact 
amount due, to reduce ‘queuing’ time, and 

(c) the cashier be shifted from the large office hall to a private 
cabin, for greater concentration. 

The cost of implementation of the.se recommendations was as under : 

Rs. 8,500 non-recurring 
4,000 „ 

2,500 ,, 


Office Layout 
Record Management 
Cash Section 
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For proper accounting, to this must also be added an estimated 
Rs. 10,000 for management services consultancy fees @ Rs. 250 per day. (In 
the instant case, the Institute of Secretariat Training & Management 
provided complimentary services). 

As against these, the equipment discarded — racks and almirahs, tables 
and chairs and obsolete typewriters — ^^was alone worth Rs. 30,000. And 
there were other visible and invisible gains too. 

The expenditure on ‘telephones, postage & telegrams' came down 

thus : 


1972- 73 Rs. 48,951 

1973- 74 Rs. 25,443 

1974- 75 Rs. 22,224 

Cumulatively, these studies streamlined procedures of work, accelerated 
the flow of papers, improved supervision, quickened information retrieval, 
and brought about a better utilisation of resources. Among the many gains 
in the cash section, a mention must be made of the improved staff morale, 
greater supply satisfaction, and also discounts on prompt payment of bills. 
Undisturbed, the cashier worked faster, and committed fewer errors. 

Public services are currently struggling against poor productivity, but 
ergonomics which is broadly concerned with man’s environment for work 
has made little headway in public agencies, except in defence establishments. 
Poor work environment leads to low productivity; and in public offices, as 
elsewhere, the cost of financing low productivity is invariably high. 

Many organisations labour under the impression that they have a 
chronic shortage of professionally qualified and trained officers at the opera- 
tive levels for handling their day-to-day tasks. But they are oblivious to the 
need of matching jobs to skills and to a fuller utilisation of executive time. 
(Time is a unique resource, and its supply is inelastic.) Prolonged conferences, 
numerous visitors, innumerable telephone calls, and jarring call-bell.s — all 
dissipate valuable time and energy, and are counter-productive. 

Then, think of the commonly spoken of scarcity of stenographers when 
stenographicpools are few and farbetw'eenand, not uncommonly, sitort-hand 
writers are partly utilised on non-stenographic duties as receptionists or 
personal clerks. 

Time-wastes may arise from Parkinsonian overstafl'ing, maiorganisa- 
tion, malfunctioning—any, or all of them ; and O &; Mean find many ways 
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for improving the efficiency as also the effectiveness of public organisations. 
Further, improved practices would reduce delays in disposal of public busi- 
ness, and at many counters serpentine queues would vanish. 

In large cities, office accommodation may cost more than staff salaries! 
Space planning will mean better returns on the capital invested in public 
buildings, and economy in the use of space would cut down rent bills and save 
overheads. Management information systems — without which all plans can 
go awry — are dear to every top-flight executive and can best be taken care 
of by work study analysts. 

Not only that. In finding solutions of macro-level problems, work study 
and systems analysis could be even more rewarding. In determining priorities 
for socio-economic goals; in increasing effectiveness of organisational struc- 
tures; in improving the urban systems; in optimising resource mobilisation; 
and, generally, in waging a war on waste, a systems approach’^ would circum- 
vent many a pitfall. Else, such grotesque results may appear as were noticed 
in several countries of the western world which found that sympathy for the 
poor had misfired and that giving of doles to the needy worked against its 
own objectives. (A foreboding for the developing nations!) The middle 
classes got the jobs spawned by welfare programmes and the less well-to-do 
paid, at least in part, for .salaries of the welfare staff’ with their taxes. Besides, 
the beneficiaries lost in self-esteem, became indolent and ever more 
dependent on their government. 

The circle thus completed, those countries are looking anew at the multi- 
faceted problems of poverty and deprivation. Effort is now more directed at 
the root causes of poverty, and novel fiscal concepts like negative income-tax^ 
are at the threshold. 

Work study personnel often meet with resistance from quarters appre- 
hensive of oncoming changes. Also, the analysts operations make inroads 
into the time of busy executives and, for this and other reasons, are resented. 
Hence, the need for conducting work study appreciation courses for top 
management, for middle level administrators and for the junior staff. These 
would go a long way in making the work study analyst a welcome friend. 

T’or far too long, efficiency and economy have been the sole criteria by 
which to judge a public service. But following their rapid growth, even some 

1 The ‘systems approach’ is, simply, a way of thinking about, the components of a 
sy.stem, and their relationship. 

^The N.l.T, links welfare measures with personal taxation by providing a graded 
supplement-— negative income-tax— to those citizens whose income.s are below the 
siibsisiencc level. , , ■ ' 
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efficient organisations have developed an. indifference to public opinion and 
insensitivity to employees’ needs. This suggests that something has been lack- 
ing. And that something is public relations. Public relations is an attitude ol 
mind. It’s a philosophy of management that aims inter alia at harmonising and 
dovetailing the conflicting interests within, and without, an organisation. 
Timely PR analysis can reduce staff dissatisfaction and make public policies 
more readily acceptable to citizens. Public cooperation would help streamline 
procedures of work, simplify enforcement of laws, eliminate waste and 
improve productivity all round and, thereby, lower the cost of public services. 
And employee empathy would hasten achievement of governmenfs goals, 
improve its image, and culminate in a happy fruition of public policies. 

Why do employees just sit around, or cut short their working time? 
Can fewer men do more work? Why don't papers move fast? And what can 
be done to improve the channels of communication, and to reduce the levels 
of decision-making in an organisation. Myriads of such questions will be 
asked of work study practitioners — whether permanent staff, or consultants 
— entrusted with the responsibility of improving the productivity of public 
agencies. 

Let iheir’s be a voice that would be heard. 


“In all countries. Government has become the biggest employer 
of scientists and everywhere there is a search for systems of Govern- 
ment in which public servants can carry out their work with compe- 
tence, consciousness and courtesy, that is, without degenerating into 
the popular conception of a bureaucracy. ‘Bureaucrats’-~and 1 am 
using the word in quotes— are those who think of their own power 
and privileges rather than people’s good. Our aim is not to have a 
service of this kind but to have an efficient and impartial civil 
service.” ■■ 

Smt. Indira Gandmi, P, rime Minister, 
while inaugurating the Conference of 
the Chairmen of Public Service 
- Commissions— November 15. 1976. 


OBJECTIVES OF GOVERNMENTAL 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Viremlra Gupta and G.K. Amaf'^ 

I NFORMATION is now recognized as a valuable resource and has been 
termed as one of ‘The 8 M’s’ — men, materials, machinery, money 
methods, markets, moments and messages— a terra used for information.’^ 
Traditionally, a management information system (MIS) is defined as a process 
in which data are accumulated, processed, stored and transmitted to the 
management for the purpose of providing information on which to base 
management decisions. Such information systems (IS) are designed for the 
exclusive use of internal administration and their primary objective is to 
improve the decision-making in the particular organisation. This objective, 
no doubt important for the immediate user organisation, is rather narrow from 
the society’s point of view. This paper attempts to present the philosophy 
that the social objectives of IS are more important, specially so, in the 
government. The object of government is the welfare of the society. People 
are the ultimate beneficiaries of all government activity. The governmental 
IS, if they have to be user oriented, must be designed to meet the basic needs 
of the people at large. 

Computers, as the very name suggests, were invented and developed 
as computing, calculating, and counting machines. The professionals who 
used the early computers were interested in solving abstract problems and 
development of hardware. This subservient attitude towards the almighty 
machine took hold of the pioneer designers and users of computer systems, and 
was transmitted to their disciples. Their main energies were directed towards 
getting working programmes and reliable computers, rather than understand- 
ing and helping people to put information processing to work. Although it 
has been discovered that computers may be applied to practically any foiTu of 
information and human knowledge, not much has been done to correct the 
imbalance. It is time we start thinking about computer as a tool for social 
change, and information technology as a means to solve problems. 

“Let it be clearly understood that contrary to popular belief, conipiUer 


*Paper presented at the CSI-76, Hyderabad, January 1976. 

•’di Roccaferreni, G.M. Ferrers, “Managers, Deterministic Models, and Computers”, 
Advances in Computers, Voi, 12, 1972, Academic Press (Book), pp. 37-72, 
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icchnology is the only hope that all people have of being treated as human 
beings in an increasingly dehumanizing government apparatus.”" 

The U.S.A. has been one of the pioneers in the computing held, starting 
their activity in mid-forties. However, it took them more than two decades to 
issue some kind of policy directive. President Johnson, in his June 28, 1966, 
Press Release^ had stated : 

“I, therefore, want every agency head to give thorough study to new 

ways in which the electronic computer might be used to 
— provide better service to the public 
— improve agency performance 
— reduce costs.” 

In spite of this directive, Sackman in 1971, while discussing the social 
responsibility of the professionals in the U.S., lamented, “Computer scientists, 
who arc spawning perhaps the greatest revolution of them all, the information 
revolution — the reconstruction of human knowledge — have yet to respond 
in a socially significant manner to the imminent extension of mass informa- 
tion services for the general public.” 

As late starters, we in India, are at an advantage to take a leaf from the 
experience of the developed countries. If they have not regarded public at 
large as the ultimate beneficiary, should we also commit the same mistake? 
Even the U.N. Report, The Application of Computer Technology for Deve- 
lopment’'* mentions about leap-frogging as a strategy to be adopted by the 
developing countries. It is, therefore, our thesis that governmental IS should 
be people oriented. This can be accomplished only if the professionals, in the 
field of information, make conscious, concerted effort in this direction. 

GOVERNMENTAL INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

For the purpose of our discussion, we shall divide the Government 
activity into the following four segments: 

1. Urban and Local Governments, 

2. State Government, 

3. Central Government, and 

4. Autonomous undertakings. 

-Weiaer, Myraii E, 5t'/'Pc£'.- The Objective of Municipal htjonmition Systenvu 
of Public Service. The Uaiveisity of Coiinccticute, 1969, p. 23. 

'*Awad, Elias M., Business Data Processing, Prcatice Hall, 2n;d Ed., 1968, pp. 20-21. 

‘^'The Applications of Computer Technology for Development, DcparlmeiU of Economic 
and Social AlTairs, United Nations Report, Sales no. E 71. li. A. 
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The above classification does not have well defined boundaries There 
may be some overlap. For example, an IS for health may be covered under 
any ol the above categories. The above classification is, therefore, only from 

tne point of view of convenience. 

Urban and Local Governments 


With rapid uibanisation, the municipal governments have to deal with 
complex problems. They have to tackle problems created by a high density 
society, have to deliver a wide range of services to the community, and have 
to allocate resources to structure the type of society we have set out to achieve. 
1 he traditional role of our municipalities is undergoing a transformation with 
the result that the local governments are being called upon, more and more, 
to exercise a key role in controlling the development of community life. 
It IS now being realised that the municipal governments are potentially speak- 
ing the only true effective instruments of social change. ^ 

Municipal IS will go a long way in enabling our local and urban govern- 
ments in playing these new roles. Our progress to date in the field of develop- 
ing municipal IS is almost nil; an area of vital importance is lying completely 
unejiplored and serves as a challenge to the information scientists. Have we 
accepted this challenge? To quote from Prof. Stanley Gill’s presidential 
address to the British Computer Society in 1968, “we are surely better 
equipped than the average citizen-dare Isay than the average politician- 
t^foresee the consequences ol our technology or to judge how it should be 
affected. . . there is scope to influence the course of events. And we have a duty 
to influence them. How can we exert this influence? Broadly there arc two 
ways open to us. The first is through the direction of our professional work 
/Kvc/ioos/ns Ml projects to M on . . . by refusing to implement undesirable 
features, and if necessary, by going on strike. ... The second way is by mouldin - 
public opinion through persuasion.”® (emphasis added). Taking a cue, the 
ndian institute ol Public Administration has done some spade work for 
devclopmg an information system for a municipality. It is proposed to select 
a medium sized municipality, study it in totality-its functionina and the 
organisational structure, and then design an IS which would, have^its major 
locus on: 


(7) fullilling citizen’s basic needs, and 
(//) pi oviding information for decision-making. 


‘'’WVetner, op, cit. 

Profemomk (%„■, unpublished inter 
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Like any other system, an IS also has to be dynamic — ^^it has to be 
regularly evaluated and improved. Keeping this aspect in view, the IIPA 
intends to have a long term association, say 5-7 years, with the municipality 
selected. This would help us in conducting longitudinal surveys. 

There is no denying the fact that our present local and urban govern- 
ments are not problem, programme or people focused; on the contrary, 
people must orient themselves to the government bureaucracy. Today’s 
municipalities are like closed raultidoor houses, where we expect the citizens 
(those who want any service) to enter, and find their way through the various 
doors that can only be opened by those who know how to operate in the 
present system.7 xhe present IS (if you can call them information systems 
at all) are closed systems from the public point of view. The future IS 
must be open to the extent that citizens have free access to information to 
fulfil their basic service needs. “How much better would it be to have the 
individuars needs handled by one professional in a comprehensive fashion? 
With the advent of integrated IS, the knowledge and ability to provide a full 
range of available services is now feasible through one intake professional \vho 
acts as a waitress of services. In short the primary beneficiary of municipal 
IS must be the public and only secondarily the bureaucrat and professional^. 
Downs says that “all final payoffs from urban data systems consist of 
improvements in the effectiveness of decision-making.”® Criticising this, 
Weiner rightly says, “It is my contention that this is only secondary, a 
by-product of such systems; the most important payoff, one in which the 
ultimate payolT can be measured, will be in service payoffs: To what degree 
will the tax payer be serviced directly by municipal information systems so 
that their quality of life can be improved.” As an illustration, w'e could 
consider the following situation. 

At present, if one wants to gel a new member added to one's ration card 
because of a new arrival, one has to personally go to the rationing circle, 
have the nerve breaking experience of finding one’s way through a number of 
queues and counters, filling the required forms, and completing other formali- 
ties. One w ould be lucky if one gets the ration card back the same day, after 
proper endorsement. If the new arrival was a birth in the family, when the 
child attains the age of eight years, once again the rationing department hu.s 
to be approached for increasing the number of units. On the contrary, if we 
have an IS, with, rationing as one of the sub-systems, the changes mentioiu'd 
above could be eftected automatically with the sub-system dealing wfith births/ 

'Rarigackar, Sharu S., “Theory and Practice of Corruption”, The Public Aihninistmtor, 
February, 1973, TJie Institute of Public Administration, Maharashtra Regionat Branch. 
PP- 72-73. 

"^Weiner, (>/;. o?., p. 23. 
p. 29. 
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deaths/marriages/divorces feeding the data to the rationing sub-system. The 
rationing sub-system could also generate appropriate data regarding 
migrants, pavement and jhuggi-jhompri dwellers (if any). This is likely to be 
important in the context of work permits which may be introduced in some of 
the metropolitan cities. Similarly, the domestic fuel sub-system, dealing with 
cooking gas, kerosene oil, firewood, coal, etc., could also interact with the 
rationing sub-system. The motor vehicles and arms licensing sub-system, 
as also the primary education sub-system, could share data with other sub- 
systems. The list mentioned above is only illustrative. All these sub-systems, 
when integrated, could go a long way in providing prompt and useful service 
to the public, as also would help the planners and decision makers in the local 
governments. An added advantage would be that the need for frequent ad hoc 
surveys and data collection would get obviated, once we have a comprehensive 
data base. The strategy for designing such large IS is beyond the scope of this 
paper and has been discussed elsewhere.^® 



i<^Amar, G.K. and Gupta, Virendra, “MIS Design in Practice; Some Reflections", Papei- 
presented at the seminar on Computer Based M.T.S., SIET, Hyderabad, Sept. 1975. 
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State Governments 

The IS mentioned in the previous section is, by and large, local, and 
such systems need not necessarily have any linkage with other similar systems, 
operating in other locale. However, at the level of the State Government, 
there is a need for systems which would require intra-as well as inter-State 
sharing of data. Examples of a few such systems are given below. 

Crime Information System, dealing with crime, criminal modus operandi 
and fingerprint records. Fortunately, such systems, already being designed 
and/or operated in certain States, are by and large public oriented. Criminals 
who do not recognise any geographical boundaries are likely to find their 
operation increasingly dijEficult, once such IS start using the data and 
sharing it for intra- and inter-State operations for detection of crime,” 

Industry Promotional Information System. An entrepreneur, who wants 
to set up a small scale industry needs pre-investment information to decide 
what to manufacture, at what price, and at what location, so as to make the 
venture viable. He also needs to know the availability of the raw material and 
other inputs as also the facilities he is likely to get from financing organisa- 
tions, Directorate of Industries, and other agencies responsible for promotion 
and development of certain sectors and geographical areas. The SIET 
Institute, Hyderabad, has developed an experimental pre-investment informa- 
tion system on these lines.^^ This should provide impetus to the State 
Governments, particularly the industrially backward ones to launch opera- 
tional systems of this type. 

Health Care Information Systems. Health care in India is a State subject. 
Today, there are a large number of agencies at difierent levels, not necessarily, 
all government, w'hich are responsible for implementation of various health 
programmes. Not much concerted effort is possible to identify the sections of 
society wdiich need these services the most. This is due to the fact that not 
adequate information exists at the State level. The Government of Andhra 
Pradesh, Health Directorate, is planning to have an IS for health administra- 
tion, which would be used for planning, formulation of major policies, 
monitoring the performance of the various health programmes, and studying 
the trends in health care needs and services in the State. ^3 Although the 

^^■Krishuaswamy, N., “The Computer in the Prevention and Detection of Crime'*, Paper 
presented at the 9th Annual Convention of theCSl, March 1974, Madras. 

^“Maravu, L.J, and Seetha Rambai N., “Pre-Investment Information and Comi^ulers'', 
Paper presented at tire Saminar on Computer Based Information Systems. SIET, HviJej-abad, 
Sept., 1975. 

I'^Ravindra, K., “A Computer Based Information System for Health. Administration". 
Papci presented at tjic Seminar on Computer Based Information Systems, SiET, Hyocrabad, 
Sept., 1975. 
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objectives of this system list out health care as one of the aspects, the major 
emphasis seems to be on administrative decision-making. It is hoped that 
when other State Governments embark upon similar ventures, they would 
focus their systems towards the needs of the weaker (in terms of health care 
and not necessarily income) sections of the society. 

It might seem to be a far fetched idea but will it not be desirable that 
(health) history sheets of all individuals are maintained, and at the time of 
his/her transfer from one place to another, the history sheet is also transferred. 
It seems that such systems of health care exist in some socialist countries. It 
is, however, debatable to what extent such a system can work in practice in 
India. 

Inter-State Accoimting Information Systems. In situations where a 
transaction concerns more than one administrative unit, e.g., a few' State 
transport corporations, quite often the system of maintenance of accounts is 
built to suit the administrative convenience, disregarding difficulties faced by 
the public. To give an example, if one wants to travel by a direct bus from 
Delhi to Solan (Himachal Pradesh), one may be issued as many as five tickets 
of different denominations, each accounting for the distance one has to travel 
in the different States [Delhi, Haryana, Chandigarh (Union Territory), Punjab, 
Himachal Pradesh]. Besides consuming time in issuing the tickets, while the 
passengers are exposed to sun, rain, cold, etc,, an average citizen finds himself 
lost after getting such a large number of tickets. If, on the other hand, a single 
ticket is issued, it would solve many problems, including the saving in paper 
and printing costs, The Indian Railw'ays do issue a single ticket, no matter 
how many zonal railways one is passing through. This is because they have 
an intcr-railway accounting system. The international airlines also have a 
similar arrangement. 

Central Government 

At the Central Government level, wc have to think of national informa- 
tion systems which play a vital role in planning and policy formulation foi' 
the social uplift of the country. Such systems, by and large, fall into the cate- 
gory of macro-systems. NISSAT^** is one such system and although it is not 
yet operational, it appears from the proposed design that the system docs 
Jiavc the administrator as also the representatives of the public in mind, as 
users. I n another wing of the Government of India, namely, the Department of 
Social Welfare’^^, thinking has started to have an information and monitoring 

^■■^NI'SSAT Department of Science and Technology, GOI, Proposal for India-US Joint 
Commission Meeting, October J974. 

'^°integrufed Child Development Services Scheme, Department of Social Welfare 
Goventmeni of India, New Delhi, July, 1975. 
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hy^lcm for their newly started project— integrated child development 
scheme. The project aims at the delivery of a package of services(siipplc- 
mentary nutrition, immunisation, health check-up, referral services, health 
and nutrition education and non-formal pre-schooi education) in an integrat- 
ed manner to pre-school children. The objective of the information and 
monitoring system will be to feedback the necessary information from the 
grassroots level to ensure that the services are being delivered to the needy 
children in the manner planned. In fact, information and monitoring systems 
arc required for all national programmes such as SITE, T.V., radio broadcast- 
ing services, family planning, malaria eradication, etc. 

Another good example of a service oriented IS can be found in ihc 
‘central exchange’ of the department of customs and excise. This sy.stem is 
being designed for ‘ensuring uniformity in assessment matters’, pertaining to 
the excise and customs duty that is levied on any commodity. In the present 
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system, the amount of duty levied depends to a great extent on the subjective 
judgement of the assessing officer. Once the proposed IS is operational, 
everybody will be charged at a uniform rate. Further the directory (resulting 
from the system), containing tariff rates for all commodities, would be avail- 
able to the public. 

It will be observed that the nationalised airlines are trying to have a 
system for their passenger reservations. This system, no doubt, is public orien- 
ted to the extent that it aims at providing a better service to the passengers. 
However, it is debatable if that should get the priority over a system, for 
example, for the Indian Railways. Who are the users of the airlines? Perhaps 
not even 2 per cent of the upper strata of the society. On the other hand, 
the railways cater to the needs of a much wider section. Does it not, therefore, 
call for deciding priorities even for a public oriented IS? A national policy 
in this regard (we hope we have one) would perhaps sort out such issues. 

Autonomous Undertakings 

It is not always found that the public sector undertakings, which 
have IS, have kept the focus towards public good. Generally, their systems 
are designed to help in administrative decision-making. 

While designing an MIS for one of the public sector undertakings, 
dealing with the hire-purchase business of machinery, the authors have been 
lucky to implement some of the ideas already mentioned here. For example, 
the system is designed to : 

(?) give information regarding the progress of hirer’s applications 
for the delivery of machines; 

(7?) make available information, which would help the prospective 
hirer in deciding what machinery to purchase, from which manu- 
facturers, of which country, if it is to be imported; 

{Hi) furnish a statement of account to the hirer of all the payments 
that have been made by him towards different instalments, etc. 
(Incidentally this is a legal requirement under the Hire Purchase 
Act); 

(/r) gather information, over a period of time, about the background 
of the hirers who have been given assistance. This would go a 
long way in correcting regional imbalances and also to review 
what sections of society are being benefited. 

For another undertaking, it was suggested and later implemented, that 
the MIS should generate a report giving break-up of the number of cases of 
withheld payments (to be made to suppliers/contractors) with reasons thereof. 
Such a report is important, keeping in view the limited capital with which 
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small contractors/siippliers operate. Quite often payments are withheld, in 
spite of their making an offer that a discount would be given if payments are 
made within a period of, say, 30 days. 

SAFE CUSTODY OF INFORMATION 

The need for public oriented IS leads to certain problems such as, 
invasion of privacy, security and confidentiality, etc. Whereas a public discus- 
sion should be encouraged, and serious and careful planning must be done to 
avoid the pitfalls from which the developed societies like the U.S. and U.K. 
are already suffering^^, it should be ensured that ‘invasion of privacy’ is not 
used as a bogey so as to become an obstacle to the society’s right to use the 
vast potentialities of a powerful technology for the human uplift/’' 

DATA ADMINISTRATORS 

Considering the importance of safe custody of information, it is suggest- 
ed that for careful planning and effective utilisation of information as a 
resource, it will be desirable to have the institution of Data Administrators. 
In this regard, it is contended: 

(/) For exercising control over other resources, such as men, material, 
money, etc., we have the corresponding functional controllers/ 
managers. It appears strange that we don't have a functional 
manager for the control of this resource, i.e., information. 

(//) The data administrator would decide what information should 
be generated, shared, weeded out in what form, at what level, 
and would be the sole custodian of the data banks. 

(//7) The data administrator would ensure that the information system 
has not drifted from its originally envisaged objectives. 

(/r) Keeping in view his vital role, he should be placed at the highest 
possible level in the organisational structure, say, at the level next 
to the chief executive. 

(r) To develop and attract the right kind of manpower in information, 
it is suggested that the Government of India should start a new 
central service for this purpose. It may be called the Indian 
Information Service. Needless to emphasise, the personnel of this 
service, who would be drawn from different disciplines, would 
have to be trained not only in the techniques but also would have 
to be given a thorough grounding so that they always give the 
social goals the highest priority. 

^^Martin, James, and Norman, Adrian R.D., The Computerised Society. Pi'cnticc lluli 
Series in Automatic Computation, 1970. 

^’Suckman. Harold, Mass Information Utilities and Social Excellence, Aurback 
Publishers, 1971, p, 200. , 
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CONCLUSION 

If the information systems have to meet the real social objectives and if 
information is reeognised as an important national resource, the endeavour 
must be to have an equitable distribution of this resource, among different 
strata of our society. We must visualise today that information, some day, 
shall be a public utility just as water, electricity, telephone and transport 
and we must start planning now, with clear social objectives in mind, so that 
we do not end up with a chaos as we have in the case of other public utilities. 
Our public information systems must be free and have open access to every- 
one, if we are committed to a higher standard of living for all, not merely 
economic but also social. Of course, careful planning would have to be done 
to determine what the public information systems should contain. The 
various issues would have to be debated. It is hoped that the dialogue would 
culminate in a national policy on information processing and dissemination. 




“Administration is a dynamic activity and cannot be conceived 
in isolation as a set of static tasks. The moment anyone in administra- 
tion binds himself with a static approach, he is surely creating blocks 
and not helping the process of development and progress for which 
alone administration exists.” 

Inaugural address by Shri Qm Mehta, 
Minister of State, Ministry of Home 
Affairs, at the Conference of State 
Secretaries, Departments of Personnel 
and Administrative Reforms — Decem- 
ber 9, 1976. 


PLANNED URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


N. N. Vohra 

I NDIA has traditionally been an agricuUiiral economy, with the 
vast majority of its population residing in the villages. Before the 
attainment of freedom there were, for obvious reasons, limited elforts 
by the Government of the day to encourage industrialisation, Resultantly, 
the total number of human settlements which could be categorised as ‘urban 
centres’ was relatively very small as compared to the situation which obtains 
today. 

Very significant developments have taken place since India attained 
freedom. For one, there has been a gigantic increase in population. For 
another, consequent to the launching of varied development schemes by 
the Centre and the State Governments, agricultural practices have been 
mechanised to a very large extent and, side by side, there has been considera- 
ble industrialisation in most parts of the country. Business and commerce, 
trade and transport have accordingly grown and expanded. The net result has 
been the mushroom emergence and growth of a very large number of towns; 
the older towns have grown into large cities and the old cities have blossomed 
into metropolitan areas. The percentage of the urban population to the over- 
all population of the country has risen by about 6.05 per cent during 1941 -7 1 
but in absolute terms the increase in urban population has been enormous. 
The number of cities with a population of more than one million has nearly 
doubled during 1951-71, the figure having risen to 148. The percentage growth 
rate of urban population during the last decade 1961-71 was as high us 38.20. 
Though the majority of the existing population still continues to live in the 
countryside, the number of those inhabiting urban areas has, difiercntialiy, 
increased enormously. 

During the pre-independence period, life in the urban areas was 
regulated through a series of enactments. The context in which these laws 
were framed allowed local autonomy within the overall surveillance of ihe 
then provincial governments. The principal urban laws in those days were the 
State Municipal Acts and the State Town/City Improvement Acts (both 
variously called). Retrospectively viewed, these laws appear to have succeeded 
eminently in adequately organising and regulating the supply of essential 
civic services and amenities and,_ generally, . ensuring urban development 
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within planned control. Considered in slightly greater depth, it would be found 
that such an impression is facile. The real reason of the apparent adequacy 
of these laws was, one, the limited population of the urban areas and, two, 
the more essential fact that almost every urban centre was the seat of authority 
and the headquarters, at one level or the other, of British Indian administra- 
tion, The low densities, which then prevailed, ensured against the dinginess 
and the squalor which is an essential and unavoidable consequence of 
over-densification. 

In the majority of the towns and cities of most States of the country 
today, life still continues to be regulated under the provisions of the Municipal 
and the Town Improvement Acts. Barring piecemeal amendments in these 
laws, occasioned in the majority of the cases merely on account of political 
exigencies, the fundamental objectives, approaches and provisions of these 
laws continue to remain as conceived 60 to 70 years ago, to serve the then 
obtaining political considerations and the socio-economic situation. Not only 
has the political context changed entirely in the post-independence era but, as 
already mentioned, there has been a total change in the socio-economic 
situation. Viewed in this context it is more than unfortunate that civic laws 
conceived at least over half a century ago are being expected to deal with the 
highly complicated problems of urban administration that obtain today. 

THE PRE.SENT URBAN LAWS INADEQUATE 

During the past two decades there has been very high and unplanned 
increase in population both in the towns and villages. The explosion in num- 
bers has been almost tragic, specially as the rate of increase amongst the weaker 
sections and the lower income groups has been many times higher than that 
amongst the higher socio-economic strata. Consequently, the poverty line 
has engulfed millions more. The ever growing population, the break-up of 
the joint family system, agrarian land reforms and mechanisation of agri- 
cultural operations have further reduced the land-man ratio. This has resulted 
in continuous, unplanned and unforeseen influx of the surplus and under- 
employed rural labour to the nearest towns and cities, in search of jobs which 
do not exist. Such migration has resulted in exerting enormous pressure on 
the already inadequate civic infrastructure in the urban areas. Migration 
into towns which were already suffering from extremely inadequate housing, 
water supply, sewerage, drainage, etc,, has resulted in the emergence of slums 
and chaotic conditions. It is significant to mention that during about the same 
period in which the aforesaid changes have taken place the Governments in 
the States have been deeply and incessantly involved with the priority problems 
of raising agricultural production and developing industries. Consequently, 
barring a handful of exceptions in the entire country, little to no attention has 
been paid to urban development which, consequently, ha.s been almost entirely 
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unplanned and haphazard. Instead of a serious and meaningful analysis 
being made to identify the reasons, on account of which extant urban laws 
had fallen to meet the challenges of free India, there has been a tendency to 
enact a variety of new statutes and establish special, single purpose agencies 
to deal with such important problems as water supply and sewerage, housing, 
electric supply, city transport, etc. It is in this context that we find that whereas 
earlier, up to even the early sixties, life in the urban areas was sought to be 
regulated basically through the provisions of the Municipal and the Town 
Improvement Acts, in recent years almost every State Government has sought 
to resolve the extremely complicated problems of urbanisation by establishing 
housing boards, water supply, sew'erage and slum clearance boards, electric 
supply, milk supply and transport undertakings, etc. In the larger cities, 
the erstwhile municipal committees have been replaced by municipal corpora- 
tions. These various bodies, each in their own way, are intended to deal 
with various aspects of life in the urban areas and each draws its sustenance 
from especially evolved enactments. The net result is that in most Stales, 
today, alongwith the age-old municipalities and trusts, there is a plethora of 
new local government authorities, some entirely within the control of the 
State Governments, some partially and some only peripherally. There is no 
legal or administrative organisation to integrate and coordinate the function- 
ing of the various departments of the State Governments concerned with one 
or the other aspect of urban administration and the veritable host of local 
authorities. In the obtaining situation there is considerable overlapping of 
functions between the various boards, corporations, committees, trusts and 
undertakings on the one side and the concerned departments of the State 
Government, on the other. Also, inter se the various corporate bodies and 
Government departments there are large areas in which coordination is very 
badly needed. The confusion is further confounded by the factthat the various 
wings of the Government concerned with the growth and regulation of urban 
areas and supply of essential civic services and amenities, are not under the 
control of a single department. Invariably, the various aspects of urban 
administration are the concern of different departments which operate under 
the guidance of different ministers of the State Government. Consequently, 
the prospect of a well considered, unified approach to resolving the varied 
and complicated problems of haphazard and totally unplanned urban, deve- 
lopment and ensuring the crucial coordination of efforts on various fronts has 
become a giant sized problem by itself. 

The problems of coordination have become even more acute on account 
of yet another factor. Admittedly, urban administration today is the business, 
partial or complete, of nearly a dozen departments of a State Government and 
r’lmost an equal number of companies, boards, corporations, etc., set up 
by it. More unfortunate is the fact that barring perhaps the authorities which 
arc concerned with the distribution of developed residential or commercial 
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sites and built houses, in the other organisations, governmental or corporate, 
there is a very high turnover of functionaries and executives. This is due 
to the fact that in the total administrative set-up an unfortunate tendency has 
developed amongst the majority of the employees, specially at the middle and 
higher levels, to procure assignments with high potential for exercise of public 
patronage, preferably in the fields of industry, industrial finance, commerce, 
foreign trade, etc. Resiiltantly, few senior officers, of worth and competence, 
are happy to be posted in the field of urban administration. It is in this context 
that one finds that in most State administrations the comparatively “less 
wanted” functionaries find placement in the crucial fields of housing, 
water supply, local government, etc., and even they are transferred far too 
frequently. 


NEED FOR A COMPREHENSIVE LOOK 

The problem does not end here. The establishment and consequent 
maintenance of a viable urban habitat requires the coordinated and reliable 
.supply of a horde of services and amenities. Despite the experience gained 
during well over two decades of planned development, the host of issues which 
constitute planned urban development are not being perceived and dealt with 
in one go. It took us many many years to view the problems of planned and 
scientific agricultural production in terras of a basket of inter-related inputs. 
Despite the chaotic and life-negating conditions which have emerged in our 
larger towns the planning authorities at the Centre and in the States are, in 
my opinion, still very far from giving the urban problem the “composite” 
look which it is shrieking for. 

Recently, there has been a sudden awareness of the need to ensure mini- 
mum livable conditions in human settlements, rural or urban. After the recent 
United Nations Conference at Vancouver the word ‘habitat’ has, almost 
overnight, become fashionable and, consequently, oft repeated. A large 
number of advcnltirists have suddenly surfaced, claiming unmatchable exper- 
tise in resolving the ills of life, through their “habitat.” forums and coiisui- 
tancy organisations! Be the facts as they may, this new found “habitat” 
approach has highlighted, at least to the serious student and observer, 
that orderly and planned urban development cannot be considered in isola- 
tion. The balance of the natural environment having been badly ruptured by 
our imwitted bungling in the past, aspects of rural-urban relationship have to 
be considered afresh, urgently and in an altogether new light. To rehabilitate 
the primeval balance of nature, to restore the town-country nexus and to 
restrict the wayward influx into towns, it has become a matter of the highest 
urgency and importance to focus attention .in one go, on the various prob- 
lems of both the rural and the urban sectors. It would no longer suffice to 
merely talk, iscparalelvj of integrated rural development and integrated urban 
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development. It is vitally essential to consider the entire situation and evolve 
detailed plans for the integrated and fully coordinated development of both 
the rural and urban areas. Initially, such a planning view would require to be 
taken of the entire area falling within a State, and in due course, to study 
inter-State connections and then evolve regional development plans. Viable 
spatial plans cannot be evolved or enforced through executive orders or slogan 
mongering. It has, therefore, become necessary to evolve a well-considered 
national law on regional town planning under which it would be the 
statutory obligation of every State to evolve comprehensive, legally binding, 
spatial plans, covering its entire territory and, thereafter, refer them to a 
national, statutory, organisation for the integration of inter-State matters, 
e.g., alignment of national highways, rail routes, canal and waterways, 
industrial belts, forests, national parks, etc. Unless such a law' is enacted in 
the immediate future and thereafter enforced vigorously by all the States 
in the country w'e may not have many more miles to go. Simultaneously, 
it may not be altogether fruitless to also consider, with some seriousness, 
the other problems listed in the foregoing paras. 



‘ Our recruitment philosophy must become more and more rural 
oriented. This is not because of any idealism but for the hard fact that 
vast majority of the Indian people are still living in rural areas and 
will continue to do' so. We do want to industrialise India, but we are 
quite sure that it will remain largely an agricultural community and 
we are happy that it should be so because our primary j'equireinent is 
food and we cannot afford a situation where there is any lack of that. 
So the rural areas have to be developed and the people who can go 
and develop them must be given a better chance.” 

Smt. Indira Gandhi, Prime Alinister, 
while inaugurating the Conference of 
the Chairmen of Public Service 
Commissions— November 15, 1976, 



UIBANIZATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT^ 

M.L. Mehta 

T he cityward migration is one of the most important contemporary 
social phenomena. A multiplicity of factors like rising aspirations, 
appalling poverty and oppressive social structure in the countryside, 
and, on the other side, better facilities for education and medical aid, search 
for ‘el dorado’ and the glamour image of the city fostered by the media 
contribute to this change of habitat. Whether it is ‘push’ or ‘puH’ or both, 
one cannot say with any certainty. Tn a study of urbanization many questions 
arise. Is urbanization historically inevitable? Is it a necessary concomitant 
of economic development? How does urbanization in turn affect economic 
development? How does the urbanization process in developing countries 
compare with the developed countries at the corresponding stages of econo- 
mic growth? 

An attempt has been made in the present study to explore the inter- 
acting features of urbanization and economic development. This paper deals 
with the conceptual framework of the relationship between urbanization and 
economic development. In the second part (to follow) an analysis of this 
relationship would be made in the specific context of developed countries 
like UK, France, U.S.A. and .lapan and contrasted with the experience of 
developing countries like India and Brazil. The basic differences in the urbani- 
zation of the developing countries and the developed countries would be 
highlighted with a view to draw appropriate policy conclusions. 

A close but complex relationship between urbanization and economic 
development is inherent in the causes of urban growth. Urban growth pre- 
supposes the exi.stence of a minimum level of development in production 
and distribution to support a large mass of people living in cities and engaged 
mostly in non-agricultural activities. On the other hand, aggregation of a 
large number of people in cities Eicilitates industrial growth by providing 
exierna! economic expansion. It is in the city that the major policies are 
framed and the necessary institutions created for further economic develop- 
•mient.' ■■ 

Thi.s paper was wri lieu when thcaulhor was at ilie Centre far Urban .Studies. Univ ei'.^ity 
College, London. Ue expresses his gratefulness to the Centre for otTering facilities to him for 
eonclueting the study. 
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Emergence of contemporary urbanization has been closely associated 
with the industrial revolution in Western Europe and the United States. Till 
the emergence of Japan, urban industrialism remained an exclusive West 
European phenomenon. Attempts were, therefore, made to explain urban 
industrialism in the Western cultural context and the resulting concepts have 
tended to become part of a theoretical conceptualization of urbanization and 
agrarian-industrial transition per se. Rapid growth of urbanization in these 
nations has been accompanied by a shift from agriculturalism to non-agricul- 
turalism, particularly industrialism. Industrial revolution was preceded by a 
steady growth of commerce, consolidation of political power, structural 
changes in agriculture and the creation of the institutional framework neces- 
sary for economic expansion. Forces released by these changes provided the 
main impulse for industrialisation. Use of inanimate power gave man mastery 
over his surroundings. It revolutionalised social and economic relationships 
and thereby influenced the settlement patterns. The whole process was gradual, 
one stage leading to another and, in turn, getting affected by the change 
generated. Diflerent stimuli, therefore, appeared at difterent times both for 
economic expansion as well as for the growth of human settlements, 
industrialisation as the main stimulus to contemporary urbanization has 
tended to obscure the role of trade and commerce, political consolidation and 
socio-religious factors in the spread of urbanization. Human settlement 
pattern is an expression of man’s search for living in a given technical and 
social order. Close nexus of industrialisation and urbanization in the develop- 
ed world has led many observers to think this as the ideal and the most 
rational type. Concepts like ‘over urbanization’, ‘push’ caused by distress 
in the countryside, the ‘parasitic’ nature of the cities have all been introduced 
by many a scholar in the study of urbanization in the developing countries, 
where urbanization has not been accompanied by a significant shift away 
from agriculturalism to industrialism. The fallacy is inherent in the linking of 
ui‘banization, a demographic concept, with industrialisation, an economic 
concept. Industrialisation is only one type of stim ulus for urbanization, which, 
in the peculiar circumstances of the developed nations, has outclassed all 
other stimuli. When the industrial revolution appeared in the West, all other 
stimuli had already exhausted their main contribution to urbanization. Politi- 
cal power had been consolidated, widespread diffusion of education had 
occurred, economy had been monetised, linking up urban and rural sectors, 
and international trade firmly established. Trade and commerce helped capital 
formation, a high degree of education facilitated acquisition of skills and 
mechanisation of agriculture made labour available for employment in the 
industrial sector. Migration of labour from the rural areas in search of jobs 
mainly contributed to the excessive urban growth. 

Developing countries of today are trying to telescope centuries of 
Western e.xperiencc of modernisation into a few decades. Their cities are 
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simultaneously in the pre-industrial, industrial and post-industrial stage if 
we may use that term to denote the phase of metro-politisation and sub- 
urbanization due to the automobile revolution. Most of them were till recently 
under foreign rule. They are, therefore, in the process of consolidation of their 
national power, E.Kchangc economy was confined to the cities, as these 
were the outposts of international trade with the colonial country. These 
cities were not closely integrated in the regional economy. The bulk of the 
economy, being subsistence economy, was not monetised. Spread of the 
money economy in the rural areas is helping in the growth of towns by giving 
a new fillip to trade. Towns which were primarily religious, military or 
administrative centres are now acquiring a commercial character. Establish- 
ment of industries is helping the existing towns to grow still faster. Existeiice 
of facilities like education, health and medicine, etc., primarily in the cities, 
is also accentuating the trend. In brief, at present industrialisation is not the 
dominant stimulus for urban growth in most of the developing countries. Due 
to the lack of technical skills and an inadequate R & D base, the developing 
countries are buying capital intensive technology wholesale for their indus- 
trialisation in utter disregard of the abundance of labour which is their Jiiain 
resource. The adoption of the technology developed in societies where labour 
is scarce and capital easily available, in societies where labour is abundant 
and capital scarce is increasing the dependency of the developing societies to 
the developed societies. Even for markets they have to look out as home mar- 
kets are small. Such a pattern of industrialisation is not resulting in the 
creation of any large number of jobs in the cities. As a result, people migrating 
to cities are getting employment mostly in the tertiary sector which are labour 
intensive with a productivity lower than in the manufacturing sector but 
higher than in the subsistence agriculture from \vhich such people are 
drawn. 

URBANIZATION AS A CORRELATE OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Distribution of population on earth is shaped by man’s environment 
and his efl’orts to control and regulate it. With the ‘neolithic revolution’ 
some 8,000 to' 10,000 years ago, it became possible for man to give up his 
nomadic existence in favour of village settlements by domesticating plants. 
The nature of the society changed from a group of hunters to settled coirirau- 
nities. It was an early phase of the process of rationalisation which culminated 
in the appearance of urban societies on a wide scale in the present century. 
It v,as not till the fourth milleniuni B.C. that towns appeared in the near cast, 
specifically in the Mesopotamia river basin, later in the Nile riverine valley in 
Egypt followed by those in the Indus basin. Sjoberg identifies three precondi- 
tions for the emergence of cities, namely, “a favourable ecological base, an 
advanced tedmology both in the agricultural and non-agriciiltural spheres, 
and a complex social organisation— above all, a well developed power 
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structure”.^ ft needed the development of the technology of metal working 
so that tools and implements could be forged to improve agricultural 
productivity. The resulting increase in production could then be used to 
feed those engaged in non-agricultural occupations. It further needed the 
development of social organisations so that such surpluses could be extracted 
from the countryside. The problem of transportation created another limita- 
tion. Size and distribution of towns in a given environment were dependent 
on the capacity of the authorities, controlling towns, to extract food surplus 
from the countryside and transport it to the towns. In view of the primitive 
methods of transport, towns depended on their neighbouring hinterland for 
their survival. Both the size and the importance of towns changed with the 
fortunes of the powers controlling them. 

Due to the limited capacity of man to control his environment, towns were 
located where climatic and soil conditions supplemented existing technology. 
Invention of the wheel, coupled with the new techniques of iron working, 
revolut’ioiialised the transportation system. New cities grew in environments 
formerly iinsui ted to urban settlements. According to Childe,^ urbanization 
in. the first five centuries of iron age proceeded at a faster rate than in the 
fifteen centuries that preceded it. New institutions, both in the economic and 
social sphere, were created to cope with the emerging situation. Specialisation 
grew in towns. Technological advances had reached a stage of maturity when 
cities like Rome, Athens and Patliputra appeared. The city population, parti- 
cularly in the capital cities, could be fed from the food surpluses of distant 
areas. The Greeks could bring it from north Africa, the eastern Mediterranean 
region and north of the Black Sea and the Romans fj-om all these areas 
besides from western and central Europe as well. But the cost of transportation 
and the time lag in procurement and distribution put severe limitations on 
gathering such surpluses. Only prestigious cities could be fed like this. No 
wonder, very few large cities existed in the pre-industrial world. It has been 
estimated by Davis and Hertz^ that in 1800 A.D,, of a total world population 
of 906 million persons, only 21.7 million comprising 2.4 per cent lived in 
urban places of 20,000 or more inhabitants. 

industrial revolution removed all constraints to the growth of urban 
settlements in the developed world, starting with Britain in the i8th century 
and in other countries of western Europe and U.S.A. in the 19lh century. 
The developing countries of Asia and Africa are undergoing this pi'oces.s 
now. Most of the urban growth in the 19lh century occurred in Europe and 
the United States. In the present century, countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 

^ GidcDU Sjobci'g, 'f/ie Pre-industmil Cily, the Free Press of Illinois, 960, 27. 

- Gordon Childc, What Happened in History, New York, Penguin Books, 1946, 

^ Kingsley Duvis and Hilda Plertz, Patterns of World Urbanization (to be published by 
Macmillan c% Co.) 
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America are showing a faster rate of urbanization. During the period 
1800-1900 A.D. the urban population living in cities of 100,000 inhabitants 
and above had increased by 888 percent in countries of Europe and North 
America as against a corresponding increase of 97.1 per cent in the urban 
population for Asia during this period. During 1900-1950 A.D., however, 
urban population living in cities (100,000 inhabitants and over) in Asia 
increased by 444 per cent, in Africa by 625 per cent as against an increase of 
124 per cent in Europe during this period. 

In spite of the close nexus between urbanization and economic develop- 
ment, no precise relationship has been worked out so far. The process of 
economic development involves the raising of the standard of living through 
a steady increase in the elRciency in the factors of production.^ One method 
of effecting such an increase is to transfer resources from the less productive 
to the more productive occupations. To a great extent, this involves the 
movement of factors from primary activities to secondary activities and 
tertiary activities. This structural shift in factors of production results in a 
shift from the rural to urban areas. In agriculture, land is used as a commo- 
dity and one cannot therefore economise on land space beyond a certain 
degree. In an agrarian economy, settlements tend to be small and diffused. 
In non-extractive activities, land is used only as a site and a huge agglomeration 
of population allows economy both in space and resources. One can conceive 
of economic development through agriculture. However, due to low income 
elasticity of demand for agricultural goods, increased income in the agri- 
cultiiral sector generates demand for manufactured and service goods. This 
leads to industrialisation and then again to a demand for service goods whose 
income elasticity of demand is higher than that of manufactured goods. Thus, 
economic development, whichever way it is conceived, results in a shift from 
agricuUuralism to non-agriculturalism and from ruralism to urbanism. 
According to Berry, ‘‘economic advancement is related to urbanization 
and increasing specialisation and continued urban growth go hand in 
hand. 

Gras*" considers the evolution of western civilisation in five stages of 
settlement: 

1. the colleclional economy; 

2. the cultural nomadic economy; 

.Process ciml Problems of ImhailriaUzalion in Ufuknkvelopecl Countries, United Nations, 
New Yoi-k, 1955. p. 2. 

Brian .i,L. Berry, ‘•Some Relations of Urbanization and Basic Patterns of Hconoinic 
I)c\elopmcnt'’ in i’orest R. Pitts (ed.), Urhm Systems ami Economic Development, Orageon, 
]%2, p. 15. 

N.S.B. Cfias, .1/; Infrodiiction to Economic History, New York, L. Harper, ]922. 
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3. iJie settled village economy; 

4. the town economy; and 

5. the metropolitan economy. 

Economic activities carried out by the society influences its settlement 
pattern. In the metropolitan economy, the city serves as a centre for the hinter- 
land and the two make an inter-dependent economic organisation. In this 
stage, economy is associated with a complex economic organisation and 
functional specialisation. In any country, all these stages of human settlements, 
can and do exist simultaneously, at a given time. 

According to Lampard,'^ there arc three stages in the evolution of 
urban-industrial history: 

1. the pre-industrial phase; 

2. the industrial phase; and 

3. the metropolitan phase. 

The low level of urbanization in the pre-industrial phase was charac- 
terized by a low level of economic development. Society lacked institutions 
and technology to support a high degree of urbanization. Transportation 
was slow and costly. On land, animal driven vehicles ferried people, and 
goods between the town and rural areas. On sea, movement depended on 
favourable wind. The zone of influence of urban areas remained small. Towns 
did not develop any high degree of specialisation and produced only limited 
number and type of goods to trade with rural areas. These goods had only 
marginal advantages oyer those produced in the countryside. Often, towns 
had to extract surplus from the countryside. According to Weber, “town and 
country manifested a spirit of hostility tow^ard each other rather than a desire 
for friendly intercourse; cities maintained their walls, levied local taxes on 
goods brought in, and carried out a searching examination of every peasant 
cart that was driven through the city’s gate. The towns, with their special 
privileges, lived an isolated life and exerted little influence on the country 
population.”^ The village economy was not fully integrated with the town 
economy. On the whole, the economy lacked a powerful impulse for rapid 
growth. Production was centered around the family and the guild. Urban 
areas were primarily administrative, religious or cultural centres ajid secon- 
darily commercial centres. 

With the industrial revolution, factory centred production replaced 

’ Eric E. Lampard, “The History of Cities in the Hconomicaliy .Advanced Areas”, 
Economic Development ami Cultural Change, Vol, III, No. 2, January 1955, p. SJ. 

‘“5 Adna F. Weber, The Growth of Cities in the 19th Century—A Study in Smtisdes, 
Cornell University Press, New York, p. 7. 
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guilds and pulled people away from rural areas to urban areas. Urban areas 
became more productive and there was a greater exchange of goods between 
the rural and urban areas on one side and between the various urban areas, 
on the other. There was a closer integration of the village economy with the 
I own economy and of the town economy with the regional economy. I n this 
phase, there was increase in productivity in all the sectors of the economy. 
.•\ structural shift of labour away from extractive to non-extractive activities 
is accompanied by rapid urbanization. Existing towns grow by attracting 
new indiistrie.s. New towns are also established. Due to advances in transpor- 
tation, location of raw materials alone does not determine location of 
industries. By providing external economies, towns economise on the resour- 
ces. Needs of economic development in terms of skills and institutional 
framework also favour urban areas. In spite of the favourable location of 
certain towns, urban areas get distributed in a hierarchical order of services 
they perform. In the initial stages, certain cities enjoy primacy, but as the 
economy develops their primacy decreases. 

The metropolitan phase is characterized by greater application of science 
and technology to the industry, widespread use of electric power and the 
automobile revolution. There is a greater diversification of the economy. 
The automobile exerts a centrifugal effect on the settlement pattern, which is 
accentuated by highland values, transport problems and obsolent zones 
in the inner city. Suburbs appear and people commute from these suburbs 
to their places of work in the inner city. The metropolis becomes the nucleus 
for the metropolitan area and their roles become complementary. “The metro- 
politan community, consisting of the metropolis, together with its hinterland, 
over which it c.xerts economic dominance, but in a matrix of inter-dcpendcnt 
economic relations, may be thought of as both an effect and a cause of rapid 
and great economic development.’’^ 

ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS OF URBANIZATION 

Tiicrc i.s a clo.se interaction between the process of economic development 
and urbanization. So far wc have considered the role of economic develop- 
ment in fostering urban growth. Let us now consider how cities help in econo- 
mic development. 

Economic development in the modern context presupposes coiLsoiida- 
tion of political power in the nation state and the existence of a hnancial and 
legal framework in which economy can operate. It is mainly through the 
city that the state operates and creates or helps to create tlic institutional 
framework necessary for economic growth. The city becomes the focus for ail 


® Philip .M. Haubor, Urbanization in Asia and the Fur East, UNESCO, 1937, p, 71. 
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activilies vital to the economic development. It is liere that the vital decisions 
alTccting the economy are taken, new skills imparled and innovations conceiv- 
ed. The deviant entrepreneur finds in the city a congenial atmosphere to work 
in. Cities offer an array of ‘scale’ type economies for the location of 
industries. The economics of urbanization rests on the same basic principles 
as those of the individual producing units. Easy availability of materials in 
the city and the speed and efficiency of transport helps to economise on the 
inventories. The existence of a basic infrastructure in the city reduces the 
social overheads for the industry. In fact, urban-industrial concentration 
follows as a first premise of spatial logic. Specialisation allows higher produc- 
tivity over time but it also tends to concentrate productive activities over space. 
Concentration of industries allows competition and rapid difiusion of innova- 
tion. In the city, there is always a readily available pool of industrial labour 
which industries can draw upon. From the point of view of labour also, 
the city provides the possibility of shifting to other industrial jobs. Only in the 
city a “labour force can be found, that is finally committed to industry and 
does not tend to float back regularly to the land, and this fact makes the 
labour contract more impersonal, functional and specific and tends to endow 
it with universalistic criteria in the selection of individuals for individual 
jobs.’^® In view of the externalities, urbanization and industrialisation have 
shown a high degree of association in the developed countries. There is no 
developed country havinga low degree of urbanization. Accordingto Davis,” 
the linear correlation between the percentage of total population living in 
cities of 100,000 inhabitants and above and the percentage of economically 
active males in non-extraction employment for all the countries and territo- 
ries of the world over one million population (circa 1945), has an index of 
correlation (r) of + 0.885. 

It is possible to have economic development without urbanization by 
locating industries scattered in the villages where cheap labour is available 
but in such cases, the cost of providing the infrastructure and of imparting 
training to the labour force would be considerable. Industries located in such 
places would not attract skilled personnel and managerial staff at competitive 
wages. Existence of a variety of skills and specialisation in cities “has the 
tendency of minimising bottlenecks due to shortages of certain skilled persons 
and of facilitating horizontal and vertical expansion of existing non-agricul- 
lural enterprizes.”^" Specialisations and difterentiation of economic functions 


Bert F. Hosclitz, “The Role of Cities in the Economic Growth of Under-Developed 
Counlrics” in The City in Newly Developing Countries by Gerald Brce/e, Prentice liall, 
Inc. Englewood Clilfs, N.J. 1969, p. 232. 

Kingcsley Davi.s, “World Regions and the Correlates of Urbanism” papers road at the 
annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, September, J 952. 

^“Berl. F. Hosclitz, op, cit.^ p. 233. 
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of the cities become “an essential link between the technical and spatial 
conditions of economic progress. Credit, money, price system and finan- 
cial institutions appear as a consequence of such a specialisation and differ- 
entiation in the towns and influence the spatial pattern of economic activity. 
Size and density of agglomerations generate a highly complex form of econo- 
mic organisation cau siiig a great increase inpro ductivity. 

Agglomeration of population in cities provides for increased employ- 
ment in the tertiary sector. Cities by their consumption pattern influence the 
economic development of their hinterland. Due to the high income of their 
residents, cities provide markets for the manufacturing sector and thereby 
help industrialisation. 

Urban areas, even in developing countries, exhibit to a great degree 
trails of achievement as against ascription, universalism as against particular- 
ism and functional specificity as against functional diffuseness which are so 
necessary for economic development. We may look to the cities as the crucial 
places where “adaptation to the new ways, new technologies, new production 
patterns and new social institutions is achieved.” 

Hoselitz^s divides cities into two categories according to their economic 
roles. A city is ‘generative’ if its impact on economic growth is favourable. 
A ‘parasitic’ city, on the other hand, drains off and consumes the wealth 
of the country without contributing to its economic growth. Cities may be 
generative to the immediate hinterland and parasitic for the wide area they 
dominate or vice versa. Hoselitz’s concept of a parasitic city, which might 
have had some validity in a colonial city, docs not have much validity to the 
developing countries. 

As Simon Kuznets^^ puts it, ‘‘because the cities provide such an elfective 
way of exploiting the technological potentialities of economies of scale, 
that industrialisation and urbanization go together”. Economic development 
in the West and even in .(apaii has occurred through industrialisation. With the 
rise in power of the state, improvement in transport networks and availability 
of food surplus even in distant places all major constraints to the growth of 
cities have been removed. This has caused a rapid growth of urbanization 

Larapai’d, op. cii., p. 82. 

Ikrl F, Hoselitz “Generative and Parasitic Cities” Economic Development and 
Cnltnrn! Change, 3 April, 1955, p. 279. 

Ibid. 

i'’’ Simon Kuzacts, “Consumption, Industrialization and Urbanization” in Industriali- 
zation and Society by bert F. Hosclitz and Wilbert E, Moore (cds.), UNESCO, Moutor 
i%3, 102. 
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in developing countries. As stated earlier, the processes of pre-industrial, 
industrial and metropolitan phase are occurring in developing countries 
simultaneously. Unlike in the West, the structure of their economy docs not 
allow industrialisation at a rate fast enough to absorb the migrant labour in 
industrial jobs. Urbanization is, therefore, taking place through tertiarisation. 
Agglomeration of persons in a small space creates demand for more services. 
Most of the jobs in this sector are of low productivity and are labour intensive. 
On the contrary, the service sector in developed countries grows as a result 
of the growth of the manufacturing sector. Higher incomes generated due to 
industrial expansion create the demand for services. In developing countries, 
the service sector has a different structure. It includes petty street vendors, 
coolies, domestic servants, etc., besides professionals and those having highly 
paid jobs in trade and commerce. On the whole, the marginal productivity of 
labour in the service sector is higher than in the subsistence agricultural sector 
in the developing countries. A shift of population from agriculture to the 
tertiary sector in the city represents an economic gain to the migrants in a 
relative sense. It takes away a part of the increasing pressure on land arising 
out of high population growth and creates a demand for agricultural goods. 
When we speak of ‘over-urbanization’ we must think of the overall context 
in which it is occurring. Its disadvantages or advantages are to be considered 
in terms of alternatives. One cannot think of ‘over-urbanization’ without 
considering ‘over-ruralisation’ or the existence of high population in relation • 
to economic development. Cities allow economies in use of scarce resources. 
The efforts involved in overcoming spatial functions in the economy can be 
visualized as a sum of phy.sical inputs which represent a charge on scarce 
resources. Cities help in minimising this charge on scarce resources. 

However, it would not be correct to presume that all cities provide 
economies of scale or that migration of population per beneficial to the 
economy. There are certain dis-economies involved in the form of high social 
cost of providing basic amenities in large cities. The cost of augmenting civic 
amenities is higher in big cities than in cities of medium and intermediate 
sizes. The entire issue needs to be judged on the basis of detailed studies of the 
economics of location, transportation, and marketing involved. Unfortunate- 
ly detailed studies of this type do not exist for most of the cities of the third 
world. 

Even if migration from the rural areas decreases as a result of proper 
regional policies, considerable increase in population in the developing count- 
ries would still occur due to natural increase since the population base i.s 
already large. The infrastructure facilities will have to be augmented not only 
to meet the demands of additional population but also to remove the existing 
deficiencies. The dilemma here i.s, these cities do not have an economic base to 
provide to their population amenities of a modern city of the western type. 
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The historicity of western experience in this regard does not provide adequate 
guidelines. The socio-economic profile of their population at their identical 
stages of urbanization was very different from what is now existing in the cities 
of the third world. We shall examine this aspect in detail in the specific context 
of some developed countries, namely, U.S.A., U.K., France, and Japan and 
some developing countries, namely, India and Brazil in a subsequent paper. 


“ . . . the belief is still widely prevalent that selections depend 
upon strings, pulling of pushing. ‘Putting in a word’ is a great national 
pastime. Now, this is something which we must try to avoid and to 
create an atmosphere to assure people that this will not work, that 
what will work is their own capacity, their experience, but also their 
capacity of what they can do in the future, how much they can learn 
from their work and from those amongst whom they will be 
functioning.” 

S.vrr. Indira Gandhi, Prime Mini.ster, 
while inaugurating the Conference 
of the Chairmen of Public Service 
Commissions— November 15, 1976. 



BUREAUCRATS AND SELF-ACTUALIZATION 

Om Prakash Mehra 

W AY back in 1 969 when I was the magistrate of a district, 1 had settled a 
group of landless labourerson apieceofland with a view to rehabilitate 
them asfarmers. Grantsand loans were ad vaiiced tothemforpurchaseof equip- 
ment and seed and also for construction of temporary residential huts. Jt was a 
one year project, at the end of which they were to raise their first crop. Things 
went according to the plan and then, there was the day svhen they were ready 
to harvest their first crop. I was a witness to this happening and the dominant 
note in my thought process that moment was of fulfilment and of having 
achieved, from out of my job, what I was seeking. 

This illustrates what I, a bureaucrat, sought from my Job. As a part of 
a legal-rationalistic bureaucratic model (Weber), perhaps I should have had 
nothing to do with this feeling — nor as a .scientific manager (Fayol) because 
in my roles (such as those under the above named concepts of organization) 

I would be concerned, respectively, with executing the project according to 
set rules and procedures and as scientifically as I could. The prime force 
that would make me move towards completing the project would not be a 
“sense of fulfilment” but a couple of set commands passed down to me 
through a set hierarchy by the central authority. The discretionary measures 
that I took from time to time for the suecessful completion of the project 
would perhaps have been conspicuously absent and I would not have wedded 
my goals to the goals of the Government (rehabilitation of the landless 
labourers) as McGregor prc.scribes for a successful organisation. 

The conventional management theory would not be able to explain the 
sense of fulfilment 1 had (.self-actualization as described by Argyris) for the 
simple rea.son that it fails to view an individual worker as an individual: it 
looks at administrators as nothing, more than “formal titles'” or “square 
boxes”. 

The concepts developed by Maslow, McGregor and Argyris to under- 
stand the functioning of the organization in the western business society 
throw a new light on this unexplained phenomenon (as to why individuals in 
organizations behave in a particular fashion) and they conclude that the 
individual in an organization is all the time seeking self-fulfilment (self- 
actualization as termed by Argyris). But certainly it cannot be that every 
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one’s motivating force is only self-actualization. There must, certainly, be 
intermediate stages. Maslow and then McGregor have provided the answer 
by arranging the human needs in a particular order (which is called by them 
as the ‘hierarchy of needs’) and which an individual seeks to fulfil in an 
organization. The more useful listing is that of McGregor and it runs as 
follows: 

1. Physiological needs — hunger, rest, shelter, clothing, health. 

2. Safety needs— protection, when threatened, inclusive of security 
of tenure. 

3. Social and love need.s — a sense of belonging, association and 
acceptance. This the individual achieves through an informal 
group in an organization. 

4. Egoistic needs — self esteem and reputation, 

5. Self-fullilment. 


HtERARCHY OF NEEDS 

We may perhaps go back a little to the scenario introduced by me in the 
beginning. The real question in the context of the scenario is whether such an 
over-simplified generalisation, based on a perception of the needs or goals by 
a single individual, can legitimately and logically be made and offered as a 
universal prescription or answer. Obviously not. As there is a hierarchy of 
needs, so there are hierarchies of bureaucrats, of jobs, of organizations and 
sub-organizations and of societies; and consequently the question what do 
bureaucrats seek from their jobs cannot be disposed of by a simple answer. 
There being so many factor determinants of the outcome (i.e., the seeking) a 
number of sets of different variables — combinations — can be conceived of 
and for each of them the answer will be different. The following sets may be 
offered by way of illustration: 

id) An organization in an industrial and developed society that 
has already taken care of all the phy.siological needs of all its 
functionaries. As the different functionaries in an organization 
have dilferent physical and intellectual capacities, as also different 
backgrounds behind their mental make-up (which lay down some 
sort of an ordering of perception of needs by them), it may be 
that the lowest level functionary — his basic needs satisfied —will 
move up the ladder of the hierarchy of needs in his expectations 
from the job -perhap.s acceptance, recognition, ego-satisfaction. 

(/)) An organization in an under-developed society which has not 
been able to look after the physiological needs of any of its 
employees. In this set of circumstances even the higher and the 
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middle level functionary will seek only the satisfaction of the basic 
physiological and safety needs from his job. 

Schematically the two situations that I have chosen above will be 
represented in the following manner : 


Individual 

1, High level executive 

2. Middle level executive 

Lows:' level exscutlv© 


Organisation 



Hierarchy of Needs 

Physiological needs 

Safety nce-ds 
" Social needs 
Egoistic needs 
elf fulfilment 


-■> Indicates expectations in an underdeveloped country, 
w Indicates expectations In a developed country. 


But perhaps this is too simple an analysis. It does not, for example, 
take into account many other relevant factors such as : 

The social background of the individual (A worker coming from a very 
poor family in a rural area may settle for only the basic physiological needs 
at the time of his entry in the organization. May be that over a period of 
time and on satisfaction of his basic needs he will escalate his expectations 
up to satisfaction of social needs but. given the background, may be, there will 
be no further rising in his expectations). 

The individuars own scale of material and social values (May be that the 
\vorker does not just believe in material well-being. His social values being 
more prominent, he may aspire for acceptance, even when subsisting at the 
very margin of his physiological need satisfaction). 

The type of group in which the individual works and the expectations 
of the group from the individual. 

The style of management. 

The lime dimension (in which over a period of time expectations from 
the jobs keep on changing). 

It then follows that if all the variables that affect an individual’s goal 
seeking in a job situation are taken into account we will have a miiiiitude of 
combinations. A prescriptive reply to the question as to what a bureaucrat 
seeks from his job is, therefore, diificuit. More so because what he will seek is 
interminably dependent on a host of: other factors, e.g., the social background 
of the bureaucrat, his cultural moorings, his scale of values, the type of 
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organization in which he works, the style of management in his organization, 
the formal and informa! groups in his job situation, of which he is a part, 
and above all, the time dimension. 

Despite the complexities referred to above, a general conclusion that 
broadly takes shape after the analysis is that the bureaucrat, as an individual, 
does always expect something from his job and keeps a distinct order of 
preference as between his various expectations. His object is to fulfil these 
expectations during his association with a given organization and, therefore, 
the organization must provide an atmosphere where this pursuit (seeking of 
perceived needs) is fulfilled. Argyris finds this possible through ‘informal 
organization’, ‘unofficial norms’ and ‘engrossing hobbies’ and McGregor, 
through, the concepts postulated in his ‘Theory Y’ where an integration of the 
‘individual goals’ with the ‘organizational goals’ is shown as satisfying both. 

CHANCES OF SATISFACTION 

This brings us to the second part of the question, namely, an evaluation 
of the chances of satisfaction of these wants in a developing country. Before 
we do so it must be clarified that for the purpose of this essay we will restrict 
our discussion to only the higher level civil servants for the obvious reason 
that for the lower level civil servants today, perhaps it is mostly the first 
two needs in the hierarchy (physiological and safety) that are important. 
In the wake of increasing prices and simultaneous upsurge in expectations of 
living standards, the upward trend in the ordering of needs of these civil 
servants (say, from the physiological needs to the social and recognition needs) 
may have, for the time being, come to a halt. The model developed by 
McGregor and the theory appurtenant thereto designed exclusively for and 
in the context of highly industrialized countries, may not be competent to 
explain this phenomenon. It is on account of such aberrations (from the 
point of view of McGregor’s model based on the industrial society) that the 
lack of total relevance of his theory for a developing country can be argued 
but there also it can be applied to the higher level civil servants who are no 
longer plagued by thoughts of dire hunger and insecurity (though 
temporarily their ascent up the ladder of higher needs too may be some- 
wlK'it arrested). 

The discussion that we have embarked upon would be of limited signi- 
ficance if it were to be restricted only to an isolated discussion of the need, 
satisfaction exercise without catching the underlying idea. The theory that has 
been built around the hierarchy of needs shows that an organization will be 
more and more productive — the more it is able to satisfy the needs of its 
workers in a progressive fashion so that at all points of time the workers keep 
on moving towards self-actualization. We have shown above that perhaps 
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in a developing country the journey towards self-actualization is firstly 
limited to the higher level civil servants (which, in turn, shows that the success 
of the Government as an organization to that extent has got restricted) and 
secondly that economic factors influence this process considerably. 

Here, of course, the historical, cultural and political realities of a 
country must also be referred to. Let us take the example of our own country. 
The ‘theory of self-actualization’ would not have been applicable fully even 
otherwise in India, when she attained independence on account of her histori- 
cal context. She inherited a bureaucracy fashioned specifically for meeting the 
requirements of a colonial administration. In the process, perhaps, the percep- 
tion of their own goals by the bureaucrats had become fuzzy. Their percep- 
tions had perhaps no personality of their own; rather, they perceived what 
the colonial authorities wished them to perceive. Added to this, all along, was 
the siibconcious sense of being second class citizens which culminated in a 
collective inferiority complex. They were good administrators though, but 
not fashioned for the kind of society that was to emerge after independence. 
Of course, the political leaders exhorted the nation, in their nation-building 
eifort, which gradually made the bureaucracy perceive the new challenges 
and thus the process of their perception of the needs in the hierarchical order 
towards self-actualization did start; but before that perhaps the general expec- 
tation out of their jobs was restricted for them to status, recognition as 
‘authority’ and not self-actualization. 

Though the higher level civil servants do expect self-actualization 
(fulfilment) from their jobs, perhaps structurally the Government (the 
organization) is not optimally developed to ensure fructification of this expec- 
tation. An explanatory word about this latter contention may be necessary. 
We may have to go back to history again. During the British regime the 
regional and local levels of the societal framework remained politically 
undeveloped. After independence too, the journey from a centralized admini- 
■stration to a decentralized one was laborious, zig zag and sometimes frustrat- 
ing. Even when large scale experiments (e.g., community development, 
panchayati raj, etc.) were started, though the administrative structure was 
decentralized, the financial structure still remained an over-centralized one. 
The political development (in the constructive sense) at the grassroot level 
thus remained very much short of its full culmination point and consequently 
the relationships that developed between the bureaucracy and the local insti- 
tutions at the grassroot level were of distrust, and if not of enmity, at least of 
apathy. At the central level too the initial relationships between the executive 
and the politicians developed around a perception of the bureaucrats as 
vestiges of the colonial rule (and hence of distrust and conflict) by the political 
executive and a perception of the leaders by the bureaucrats as beings who 
wanted to cross all the barriers of administrative and bureaucratic discipline 
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(rules, procedures, sanctions) in which they (bureaucrats) were so intensively 
trained and in which lay their final convictions. The relationships being in 
such a vast disarray, what else could be expected except that the public 
servants had restricted chances of moving towards seeking fulfilment from 
their jobs. 

Happily this phase seems now to be coming to an end. It is no longer a 
climate of such disharmony. Political institutions at the local level are building 
up, the apathy towards decentralization is wearing off and particularly in the 
development departments (like agriculture, irrigation, electricity, etc.) it is 
no longer merely a rule obeying exercise that a civil servant has to undergo. 
There is more of flexibility and performance is judged by and a civil servant 
is talked of in terms of achievements he has been able to master. Though 
financial centralization does operate as a constraint in fulfilment of the civil 
servant’s expectations from his Job, instances are not wanting where the 
central financial authority is more in a defensive mood, than in offensive, 
which, in turn, indicates that ‘achievement’ and not sticking to merely finan- 
cial rules has earned a recognition in their thought process. 

In a transitional society like India it is difficult to predict as of today as 
to what the chances are of the fulfilment of the expectations of the bureau- 
crats from their job; it is only heartening to pinpoint the two factors that 
form the silver lining: 

{a) In comparison to their predecessors the senior level civil servants 
today seek more of self-fulfiiment than mere power or authority. 

(h) Even in the remaining categories of the civil servants, though the 
current situation keeps down their expectations from rising, the 
necessary structure (political development, rural awakening, desire 
for better living standards, adoption of modern technology) is 
gradually building up whereby the ‘external environmental needs' 
as reflected in the organization (the Government) will gradually 
reduce the possibility of the bureaucrats perceiving his job only as 
a means of earning wages. 
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BUREAUCRATIC CORRUPTION IN THE THIRD 
WORLD : CAUSES AND REMEDY 

Joseph G. Jabbra 

C ORRUPTION is one of the major problems facing public bureaucracies 
in developing countries. Its seriousness has prodded a number 
of concerned scholars and reform- minded public officials to search for 
its causes and to devise schemes for its elimination. Unfortunately, neither 
research nor reform has proved to be successful. Worse, the stress caused by 
reform threatens to disrupt not only the administrative structure, but also the 
socio-economic and political fabric of the emerging nations and thwarts 
their elTorts to modernise. 

The failure of scholars and public officials to deal adequately with 
bureaucratic corruption in these countries is a logical consequence of the 
attempt to reform administrative systems independently of their contexts. 
In other words, the reformers' narrow focus on public bureaucracies has led 
them to pay but slight attention to the relationships existing amongst the 
component elements of the social system of which public bureaucracy is but a 
part. This neglect has made the administrative reforms in emerging nations 
fruitless at best; quite often, these reforms have tended to /cinforce the 
dysfunctional character of bureaucratic corruption. This was confirmed by 
a series of interviews conducted by the author in the summer of 1972 with 
Lebanese, Syrian and Iraqi public servants. All indicated that trained bureau- 
crats, occupying influential positions in their bureaucracies, arc not succeed- 
ing in bringing about change and reducing corruption. This lack of success, 
they added, is due to the overwhelmingly corrupt culture which permeates 
all aspects of society. 

The helplessness of skilled public servants in controlling bureaucratic 
corruption leads them to choose one of two alternatives: either to apply 
their non-corrupt standards and run the risk of becoming so aiicnaied and 
frustrated that they decide to return to the country where they received their 
training^ or to use their qualifications and skills to satisfy their clients’ and 

^Ono of my interviewees told me frankly that he is paying a heavy price of alienation 
and isolation because of his integrity. Before long, he said, he will have to choose between 
going back to the United States where he received his training, or sacrificing his principles 
in order to tivoid alienation and rejection. Another lost his job because he refused to receive 
a bribe and help the client of a traditional political leader in Lebanon. 
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friends’ demands, and thus further promote corruption, the very malady 
they were supposed to cure.^ 

Tlie purpose of this paper, therefore, is to suggest a new approach by 
advuiK'ing tliat a socialisation process embracing all aspects of society may 
prove to be a more appropriate and effective remedy for the evils of corruption 
in the Third World. This proposal will be supported by demonstrating that 
bureaucratic corruption is the result of attitudes and patterns of behaviour 
institutionalised not only in public bureaucracies but also in their respective 
social contcxturcs.JWhile any attempt to eliminate bureaucratic corruption 
by simply concentrating on public bureaucracies is necessary, it is not sufficient 
for success. Adequate reforms in developing countries may be brought about 
only through an all-encompassing socialisation process aiming at replacing 
established attitudes and patterns of behaviour favourable to corruption 
with others favourable to integrity, efficiency and efiectiveness. 

INSTITUTIONALISATION OF BUREAUCRATIC CORRUPTION IN 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

There exists a whole range of definitions of bureaucratic corruption. ^ 
Despite their diversity, however, these definitions have emphasised a common 
denominator: the use of public office with its paraphernalia of prestige, 
influence and power, in order to make private gains, which need not be 
monetary, “in breach of laws and regulations nominally in force”.^ This 
breach of formal laws and regulations is the result of established informal 
patterns of behaviour founded on, and supported by, established attitudes 
shared to varying degrees by all members of societies in the Third World, 
including public servants.^ These attitudes, which are learned through a long 

“Lebanon, Civil Service Comniission, Report of the Chief on the Activitiea of the Coin/nh- 
sion during the years 1966, 1967, 1968, Beirut. 

^For a variety of definitions sec the following: N.H. Leif, “Economic Development 
Through Bureaucratic Corruption”, The American Behaviorai Scientist, Vol. 8, Nov. J964, 
p. 8; Ralph Braibanti, “Reflections on Bureauciatic Corruption”, Jountai of the Royai 
Institute of Public Administration, Vol. 40,1962, pp. 357-372 ;0. P. Dwivedi, “ Bureaucratic 
Corruption in Developing Countries”, Asian Survey, April, 1967, ]d. 245; Colin Leys, 
“What is the Problem about Corruption”, Journal of Modem African Studies, Vol. 3, No. 2, 
j 965, pp. 215-224; Jacob Van Klavern, “The Concept of Corruption”, in A.J. Heidcnlicimcr 
fed.), Political Corruption, New York; Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1970, pp. 38-40; 
H.A. Brasz, “Some Notes on the Sociology of Corruption”, Sociologica NeerkvuUca, Vol. 1, 
No. 2, Autumn, 1963, pp, Ul-117; V.O. Key, Jr., The Techniques of Political Graft in the 
United States, Chicago, University of Chicago, 1936, pp. 386-401 ; Arriold A. Rogow and 
H.D. Lassvvcii, Power, Corruption, and Rectitude, Englewood Clifts, N.J., Prcntice-i-lall, 
1963, pp. 132-134. 

^.Stanislaw Andreski, TAe ri/rica// Fm//cnmen/, New York, Atherton Press, 1968, p. 92. 

“For detailed studies of the relationship betw^een, attitudes and behaviour see: Milton 

- , {Continued on p. 675} 
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and arduous process of socialisation embracing the life-span of the indivi- 
dual^ manifest themselves in institutionalised parochialism, kinship, and 
tradition; patron-client relationships; and market corruption. 

Parochkdism , Kinship and Tradition 

Research in Africa indicates that the practice of using public office for 
private gain is the result of a predominant belief that there is nothing wrong 
with such conduct. This belief is reinforced by a widely held benevolent atti- 
tude towards the abuse of public office, resulting in its acceptance as a 
normal pattern of administrative behaviour. An African politician or bureau- 
crat who does not use his position to acquire a vast fortune is praised “as 
some kind of ascetic”.^ Moreover, the ready acceptance of bureaucratic 
corruption stems from its being to a great extent a continuation of the old 
established practice of gift-giving. In many emerging nations reciprocal 
exchange is an institution deeply rooted in a complex and ancient social 
framework.® This accepted practice, like so many others, has left its imprint 
on the bureaucratic, political, and socio-economic institutions of developing 
countries.® 

Bureaucratic corruption in traditional societies may also be encouraged 
by the established system of kinship and other parochial loyalties. In most 
emerging nations, obligations to kin, tribe, religious sect, or local community 
significantly influence the behaviour of public servants, leading them to 
corrupt practices in order to satisfy their clients’ demands. Thus, for example, 
the institutionalised local and communal traditions of Lebanon have strongly 

(Continued from page 674) 

Rokeadi, Beliefs, Attitudes and Values : A Theory of Organization and Change, San Francisco, 
Jessey-Bass, Inc., 1968; D. Crech, R. Cruchfield, and E.L. Ballachoy, Individual in Society, 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1962; Gordon. Allport, “Attitudes,” in E. Murchison (ed.), 
Handbook of Social Psychology, Worcester, Mass., Clark University Press, 1935, pp. 798- 
844; C. Shcrif, M, Slicrif, and R. Nebcrgall, Attitude and Attitude Change, Philadelphia, 
W.B, Saunders Co., 1965; C.I. Hovland and M.J. Rosenberg (eds.), Attitude, Organization 
and Change, New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1960, pp. 1-14; Arthur R. Cohen, 
Attitude Change and Social Influence, New York, Basic Books, Inc., 1964, 

®VViih the exception of a small minority of social scientists who suggest a hereditary 
basis for attitudes, the overwhelming majority of scholars are agreed that attitudes (including 
bureaucratic ones) are learned. See F. Elkin, The Child and Society, New York, Randoiu 
House, I960; J.D, Halloran, Attitude for Motion and Change, Leicesteri Leicester University 
Press, 1967. 

’Arrdreski, op, cit., p. 94, 

®Scolt reports that this interpretation is widely emphasised in anthropological literature. 
Sec James C. Scott, Comparative Political Corruption, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Pr-enlice-Hall, 
inc., 1972, pp. 10-11. 

^For the classical analysis of gift-pving in traditional societies, see Marcel Mauss, 
The Gift : Forms and Functions of Exchange in Archaic Societies, New York, The Free 
Press, 1954. 
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hindered the deveiopment of efficient and corruption-free bureaucratic 
structures, it i.s not uncommon to notice that, when faced with the choice 
between helping his kin or co-religionists and respecting the law, a Lebanese 
public servant will without hesitation opt for the former. This behaviour is 
the logical result of a long process of socialisation favouring the establish- 
ment of parochially oriented, rather than law and integrity oriented, attitudes 
and patterns of behaviour.’^® Tradition and traditional ties, argues Halpern, 
constitute the first and the major burden of Middle Eastern bureaucracies.^^ 
Similar pressures and processes have been noted in Africa and Sicily as well.^*’ 

As a result of strong kinship ties, non-corrupt standards of public 
bureaucratic behaviour have not been widely internalised, and administrative 
conduct continues to be determined by traditional, family and other parochial 
pressures. *3 Wraith and Simpkins confirm this point by noting that loyalty 
in the emerging nations has not yet been tran.sferred from its natural seat 
•—•the family, the clan, or the tribe — to a new one: the nation. 

As a consequence of traditional norms permeating the diverse and 
complex socio-economic strata of developing societies, there evolved bureau- 
cratic systems where public officials, responding to prevalent patterns of 


more details sec the following: Michael W. Suleiman, Political Parties in Lebanon, 
Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1967, pp. 27-30; Afif I. Tannous, “Group 
Behavior in the Village Community of Lebanon”, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 48, 
No, 2, September, 1942, pp. 232-236; Afif I. Tannous, “The Village in the National Life of 
Lebanon”, MUldle East Journal, Vol. 3, Aprif, 1949; Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional 
Society, New York, Free Press of Glencoe, 1958; Laura Nader, “Communication between 
Village and City in the Modern Middle East”, Human Organization, Vol. 24, No. 1, Spring, 
1965; John Gulick, “Old Values and New Institutions in a Lebanese Arab City”, Human 
Organization, Vol. 24, No. 1, Spring, 1965, pp. 49-52; Arnold Hottingcr, “Zuama and 
Parlies in the Lebanese Crisis of 1958”, Middle East Journal, Vol. 15, Spring, 1961 ; Ibrahim 
Salama, “Ahdath al-Usbu” (The Week’s Events), Al-Moharrer (Lebanese Arabic Daily), 
March 30, 1964, p. 3. 

^^Manfred Plaipcrn, The Politics of Social Change in the Middle East and North Africa, 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1963, p. 340. 

i^ndreski, op. cit., pp. 101-102, For more information on this point see the following: 
Rojiald Wraith and Edgar Simpkins, Corruption in Developing Countries, London, George 
Alien and Unwin Ltd., 1963, pp. 33-51 ; O.P, Dwivedi, op. cit., pp. 247-248; K.A. Busia, 
The Po. sit ion of the Chief in the Modern Political System of Ashanti, London, O.xford Uni- 
versity Press (for the International African Institute), 1951 ; Rene Dumont, “Remuneration 
Los'ol and Corruption, in FrenclwSpeaking Afiica”, in A.J, Heidenheimcr (cd,), op. cit., 
pp. 453-458; S.Tarrow, Peasant Commimisin in Southern Italy, ISqvv Conn. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1967, esp, pp, 67-82; Sydel F. Silverman, “Agricultural Organization, Social 
Structure and Values in Italy”, American Anthropologist, Vol. 70, No. 1, February, 3968, 
i5p. 1-20; Edward C. Banfield, “The Moral Basis of a Backward Society”, in AJ. Heideu- 
heimer (cd.), op. cit., pp. 129-137. 

^^ScoH, op. cit,, p. 11. 

i^Wraiih and Simpkins, op. dt., p. 50. 
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socialisation, considered their public jobs as their own property. 'S This 
proprietary attitude furthered the Institutionalisation of a pattern of bureau- 
cratic behaviour characterised by goals of self-aggrandisement, usurpation of 
power, and the conception of public office as an avenue for wealth. This 
assertion has been sustained by the findings of scholars in a number of deve- 
loping countries.^’' 

Patron-Client Relationships 

Bureaucratic corruption also results from a strong patron-client system. 

^“For an historical analysis of the role of die proprietary view of office in facilitating 
corruption .see the following: Koenraad Walter Swart, Sale of Offices in the Seventeenth 
Century, The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1949, pp. 112-127; P. Roux, Les Formes d'lmpots 
sous rAncien Regime, Paris, 1916; Eugene N. Anderson and Pauline Anderson, Political 
Institutions and Social Change in Continental Europe in the 19th Century, Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1967; Bert F. Hoselitz, “Levels of Economic Performance and 
Bureaucratic Structures”, in Joseph LaPalombara (ed.), Bureaucracy and Political Develop- 
ment, Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1963, pp. 188-196; G, Pages, “La Venclitc 
d’Office dans I’Ancienne France”, Revue Historujue, Vol. 169, 1932, pp. 477-482; J.H. Parry, 
The Sale of Public Office in the Spanish Indies under the Hapsburgs, Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1953. 

i®For further details and illustrations see the following: S.N. Ei.senstadt, “Bureaucracy 
and Political Development”, in Joseph LaPalombara (ed.), op. cit,, pp, 96-119; S.N. Eisen- 
stadt, “Problems of Emerging Bureaucracies in Developing Areas and New States”, (mimeo- 
graphed article prepared for the North American Conference on the Social Implications of 
Industrialization and Technological Change), Chicago, 1960; S.N. Eisenstadt, “Bureauctacy 
and Bureaucratization: A Trend Report”, Cnn-enr Sociology, Vol. 8, 1959; S.N. Eisenstadt, 
'■"Bureaucracy, Bureaucratization and Debureaucratization”, Administrative Science Quarter- 
ly, Vol. 4, December 1959, pp. 302-321 ; S.N. Eisenstadt, Modernization: Pretext and Change, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J,; Prentice-Hall, Inc,, 1966, pp. 83-128; R. Braibanti and J.J. Spengler 
(eds.), Traditions, Values and Socio-Economic Development, Durham, North Carolina, Duke 
University Press, 1961, pp. 139-181 ; R. Braibanti, “The Civil Service of Pakistan: A Theo- 
retical Analysis”, South Atlantic Quarterly, Vol. 58, Spring, 1959, pp. 258-304. For various 
Illustrations in Middle Eastern countries consult: Tareq Ismael, Government and Politics of 
the Contemporary Middle East, Homewood, 111., The Dorsey Press, 1970; W.F. Abboushi, 
Political Systems of the Middle East in the 20th Century, New York, Dodd, Mead and Co., 
1970; James C. Scott, n/;. <77., p. 70. 

^'Martin Y. Kisrwani, Attitudes and Behavior of Lebanese Bureaucrats: A Study in 
Administrative Corruption, Bloomington, Indiana University, Ph.D. Dissertation, 1971, 
pp. 71-75: W.F. Werlheim, “Sociological Aspects of Corruption in South East Asia”, 
Saciologica Neerlandica, Vol. 1, No. 2, Autumn, 1963, pp, 129-1 52 ;J.S.Furnivall, The Gover- 
nance of Modern Bitrina,Nm' York, 1958; Wendall Blanchard, et a!., Thailand: its People, Its 
Society, Its Cw/n/re, New Haven, Conn., Human Relations Area Files, 1958 ; Gunnar Myrdal, 
“Corruption as a Hindrance to Modernization in South Asia”, in A.J. Hcidcnhcimer (ed.), 
op. cit., pp. 229-239; Fred W, Rigg.s, “The Sola Model: An Ecological Appi’oach to the 
Study of Comparative Administration”, Philippine Journal of Public Admiuisfration, Vol. 6, 
No. !, June, 1962, pp. 3-16; John B, Monteiro, Corruption: Control of Maladministration, 
Bombay, P.C. Manaktala and Sons Private Ltd., 1966; Wraith and Simpkins, op. cit., 
pp. 33-15; James C, Scott, op. cit., pp. 80-86; Herbert Fcith, The Decline of Consiifutiontd 
Denweravv in Indouesia, Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, .1962; Herbert Fcith, 
‘■■Dynamics of Guided Democracy”, in Ruth T. MeVey (ed.), Indont-sia, New Haven, Conn., 
Human Relations Area Files, 1967, pp. 309-409. 
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111 most emerging countries where identification with the national community 
and its laws is still weak, protection is sought outside the family through ties 
with powerful protectors or patrons.’'^ The importance of these ties as normal 
means for protection has been emphasised by Scott: the patron-client 
relationship “may be defined as a special case of dyadic (tw'o persons) tics 
involving a largely instrumental friendship in which an individual of higher 
socio-economic status (patron) uses his own influence and resources to provide 
protection and/or benefits for a person of a lower status (client), who, for his 
part, reci])rocates by offering general support and assistance including 
personal services to the patron/’d® 

This system of relationships characterised by des of reciprocity in the 
exchange of goods and services tends to encourage the development and 
institutionalisation of attitudes of disrespect for formal regulations among 
both public servants and their clients. Patron-client relationships, patronage 
and influence “go hand in hand with corruption and all (four) indicate a very 
poorly developed social conscience, for which personal profit and private 
loyalty take precedence over public duty”.^° 

An illustration of how the patron-client relationship leads to bureau- 
cratic corruption may be found in the Lebanese civil service which is plagued 
by chronic absenteeism assiduously practised by public servants during work 
hours. This pattern of behaviour is an indication of institutionalised attitudes 
of bureaucratic irresponsibility protected by a strong patron-client system 
and encouraged by a lack of sense of public duty. Its result is delay in the 
processing of administrative transactions and inconvenience to Lebanese 
citizens who are forced to have recourse to bribery to buy what should be their 
right.=' 

in order to remedy such a serious problem, the Lebanese Govern- 
ment introduced a new measure whereby time clocks were installed in all 
public institutions; all civil servants were required to record their time of 
arrival and departure. But, protected by their system of patron-client 
relationships, public officials devised a trick to beat the system; they either 
alternated in punching each other’s time cards or they asked their janitors 
to do it for them. For instance, the Lebanese press reported that on 
March 19, 1971, when the Minister of Information paid a surprise visit to the 


tteidenheimer (ed.), op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

^”.ianics C, Scott, “Patron-Client Politics and Political Change” (unpublished paper 
{ioiivored at the 66th Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association). Los 
Angdes, Califoraia. 

Venkatappiali, “Office, Misuse of”, in International Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, Vol. 2, 196S, p. 275, 

-kAl-Nahar (Beirut), September 30, 1969. 
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officials of his Ministry lie found all unit chiefs absent, although their time 
cards showed them present.^^ The Lebanese Civil Service Commission 
has observed repeatedly that in the Lebanese civil service private interest and 
loyalty to a patron take precedence over public duty?^ 

Another manifestation of institutionalised corruption, promoted 
by the patron-client system, is the processing of illegitimate transactions. 
Thus, in most emerging nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, the 
student of bureaucratic corruption is struck by the prevalence, among both 
public servants and citizens, of an attitude that a transaction which does not 
fulfil the requirements can be processed, a legal matter may be settled, or a 
job may be secured even when the candidate is unqualified. In Lebanon, 
for instance, acts of nonfeasance, malfeasance and misfeasance, favoured 
by powerful patron-client relationships, abound in all areas of the admini- 
strative system; goods may be introduced into the country duty-free, convicted 
citizens applying for jobs in the public or private sector may be issued clean 
transcripts of their penal record, driving licenses may be issued to unqualified 
persons, and so on.^*^ 

The same acts of nonfeasance, malfeasance, and misfeasance insti- 
tutionalised and promoted by a strong patron-client relationship system 
have been reported to be prevalent in other emerging nations.^® 


20, ] 971. 

2®See Lebanon, Repovt of the Head of the Ciril Service Coiniiiiisioit for 1966, 1967, 1968, 
Beirut. 

further details and illustrations see (Beirut), December 23, 1956; A l-Nuhar 

(Beirut), December 23, 1969, November 23, 1970, and April 8, 1971; Al-Anba (Beirut), 
August 14, 1965; Lebanon, Annual Report of the Central Inspection Administration, 1965, 
published in Al~Nubar, March 3, 1958; Lebanon, Annual Report oj the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 1960. 

^■^Ruben Reina, “I'wo Patterns of Friendship in a Guatemalan Community”, American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 61, pp. 44-50, 1959; Wraith and Simpkins, op. cit., esp. pp. 33-51; 
Andreski, op. cit., esp. ch. 7 ; Jeremy Boissevain, “Maltese Village Politics and their Relation 
to Niitioiml Politics'", Journal of Commonwealth Folitical Studie.'i, Vol. 1, 1962, pp. 211-227; 
Jeremy Boi.sscvain, Saints and Fireworks; Religion and Politics in Rural Malta, London, 
.Mhlone Press, 1965; J.K. Campbell, Honour, Family and Patronage, Now York, Oxford 
University Press, 1964; G.M. Foster, “The Dyadic Contract: A Model for the Social Struc- 
ture of a Mexican Peasant Village”, American Anthropologist, Vol. 63, pp. 1173-1192, 1961 ; 
Michael Kenny, “Patterns of P.atronage in Spain”, Anthropological Quarterly, Vol. 33, 
I960, pp. 14-23; A. A. Trowborst, “La mobilite: de Tindividu cn fonctioii de rorganlsatioa 
politique dcs B.irundi”, Zaire, Vol. 13, 1959, pp. 787-800; A.A. Trowborst, “L’organisation 
politique en lant que systeme d’echarige au Barundi”, Anthropologica, Vol. 3, 1961, pp. 1-17; 
A.A. Trowborst, “L’organisation politique etPaccord de clientele au Barundi,” Anthropolo- 
gica, Vol. -4, 1962, pp. 9-43; Eric R. W'olf, “Kinship, Friendship, and Patron-Client Relations 
in Complex Societies”, in Michael P. Banton, (ed.), The Social Anthropology of Compk.K 
Societies (A.S.A. Monographs 4), London, Tavistock Publications, 1966. 
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Market Corrupt ion 

Institutionaliseci value systems of tradition, parochialism, and patron- 
client relationships play only a partial role in bringing about and encouraging 
bureaucratic corruption in developing countries. In order to understand the 
systematic aspect of market corruption, i.e., systematic extortion or bribe, 
which is quite prevalent in the Third World, we must turn to the analysis 
of the socio-economic and political structures that encourage it. 

The scarcity of employment opportunities in the private sector and the 
overwhelming manpower supply in most emerging nations have forced their 
governments into the position of chief employer, causing a keen competition 
for public employment. Given the absence of rigorous enforcement of laws 
and an adequate level of public spirit, this situation has created fertile ground 
for the development of systematic bribery, favouritism and nepotism.^^ 
This atmosphere, together with the increasing and varied needs of the 
populations in developing countries, has caused a rapid expansion in their 
public bureaucracies, at times unnecessary and often to accommodate unquali- 
fied but influential people.This closed bureaucratic circle works as a potent 
socialising agency which initiates both citizens and public servants into the 
acceptance and art of bureaucratic corruption. ^7 This prevalent situation 
in most newly independent countries is strikingly reminiscent of 17th century 
England where socio-economic and political arrangements were powerful 
socialising agencies in promoting market corruption. 

Furthermore, in most emerging countries, the confusing network of 
government regulations and institutions has created a state of uncertainty 
quite favourable to the acceptance and institutionalisation of market 
corruption. In this state of uncertainty, and with the government not only 
the chief employer but also consumer, producer, and regulator, both citizens 
and public servants have learned to accept the inefficiency and ineflectlveness 
of the law as a fact, and to seek protection through corrupt means and practi- 
ces. Moreover, this state of affairs has given public servants a golden oppor- 
tunity to cultivate the art of market corruption by systematically using their 
public offices to protect and promote their own interests. 


‘‘^‘bames C. Scott, Comparative Political Corruption^ pp. 12-13. 

“’Herbert Feith, The Decline of Constitutional Democracy in Indonesia; Hcj'bert Feith, 
"i^ynaiaics of Guided Democracy”, in. Ruth MeVey (cd,), op. cit. ; iuciaa W. Pyc, Po/ith s\ 
Penofiality and Nation-Building: Burma's Search for Identity, New Haven, Conn., Yale 
Uni\ersity Press. 1962; Lucian VV. Pyc, South East Asia's Political Systems, F.nalewood 
CliH's, N.J., Prcnticc-Hall, Inc., 1967. 

Trevor-Roper, “The Gentry — 1540-1640”, Economic History Review, Si<j>pk’- 
menf 1, London. Cambridge University Press, 1962, esp. pp. 10-Ji. 

C. ScoU, op. at., pp. 13-16. 
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Tilman’s study of the prevalence of market corruption in developing 
countries is illustrative. As a result of a system of government, characterized 
by created privileges and arrangements in the spheres of licensing, import- 
export permits, franchises, public finance, public works, and customs, 
influential entrepreneurs and wealthy businessmen compete in devising 
corrupt methods to gain booty. This competition, encouraged by the tendency 
of public ofiicials to use the law for the satisfaction of their greed, leads to the 
establishment of an informal but extremely powerful system of transactions 
where systematic bribery, nepotism, and patronage thrive at the expense of 
the common good. 3° 

Illustrations of systematic corruption in these important sections of 
public bureaucracies abound in most developing countries. 3^ Daily news- 
papers in Lebanon, for example, have revealed the existence of powerful 
institutionalised market corruption in the customs section of the government; 
on the one hand, customs officials will not process transactions if bribes are 
not paid and, on the other hand, importers and exporters, in order to avoid 
delays and difficulties, seek to satisfy the greed of customs officials. 3^ 

Market corruption has also been encouraged in most former colonies 
by the predominance of their bureaucratic structures. This was due originally 
to the concern of the colonial powers with establishing efficient and effective 
administration. The predominance of bureaucracies, which continued after 
independence has, according to Riggs, hindered the development of counter- 
vailing competitive groups, e.g., trade unions, political parties, and other 
interest groups.33 As a result, public bureaucracies developed into un- 
controlled bodies wielding overwhelming power and always seeking their 
own interests through the systematic extortion of bribes.34 Overpowered by 
this bureaucratic phenomenon, citizens have learned to view it as a mysterious 
divinity in the face of which they feel helpless and bewildered.35 As a result, 
they have accepted market corruption a. modus vivendi. 


30jR_obert O. Tiinian, ‘'Emergeace of Black-Market Bureaucracy: .4dministratioR, 
Development and Corruption in the New States”, PoUtical Administration Vol. 28, 

No. 5, .Scptcmber-October, 1968, pp. 437-444. 

■^blames C, Scott, op. cit., p. 53, 

‘3-For a number of specific illustrations see the following l.ebanese dailies; At-Saja 
(Beirut), December 23, 1954; Al~Nahar (Beirut), December 23, 1969, and Nov'ember 23, 
1970; Al-Anhu (Beirut), August 14, 1965. 

3'h-red W. Riggs, “Bureaucrats and Political Development; A Paradoxical Vievs”, 
in .losepii I.aPalombara (eds.), <?/;. «V., pp. 120-167. 

^‘^John Dorsey, .Tr., “Administratois; Bureaucrats and Policy-Makers”, in Alex. N. 
Dragnicli and .lohn C. VVahlice, (eds.). Government and Politics, New York, Random House. 
1966, pp. 336-337. 

^^Nicos P. Mouzelis, Organization and Bureaucracy. London, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1967, p. 10. 
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Bureaucratic predominance in developing countries also finds a fertile 
ground for market corruption in the educational gap between the trained or 
experienced bureaucrat and the illiterate citizen. Most uneducated citizens 
are unaware of the public services due to them as a matter of right. Thus, 
they believe they are requesting personal favours when they approach 
public officials for any of these services. Citizens’ ignorance has been syste- 
juatically exploited and encouraged by the officials, who believe that living up 
to their responsibilities is not a matter of public duty but rather a matter of 
personal favour for which they ought to be paid. 3^ 

SOCIALISATION AGENCIES 

This analysis so far has sustained the premise that bureaucratic 
corruption in developing countries is the result of institutionalised 
attitudes and patterns of behaviour deeply ingrained in bureaucrats and 
their clients through socialisation. In order to remove it, a new socialisation 
process is needed to resocialise both citizens and public servants into new 
attitudes and patterns of behaviour favourable to public integrity. Thus, 
in order to be successful, bureaucratic reforms must be the result of a 
congruent change in all the component elements of the social system. 3^ 
This, we believe, can be accomplished through a new process of socialisation 
implemented by the following agencies: the family, the peer group, the school, 
secondary groups, and the communications media. 

The Family . 

The family may be called upon to help children develop new attitudes 
and patterns of behaviour.3^ This role as socialisation agency is strengthened 

®®Jose V. Abueva, “Conditions of Administrative Development; Exploring Admini- 
strative Culture and Behavior in the Philippines”, Bloomington, Indiana, Indiana University, 
Comparative Administrative Group, unpublished paper, 1966, p. 25. 

^'^Our emphasis on the importance of congruent patterns of administrative culture for 
stable, non-corrupt, and dynamic administrative systems in emerging nations is based on 
Eckstein’s idea of congruence. He considers congruence in the patterns of authority as a 
sine ipta non for a I'datively stable and dynamic democracy. Harry Eckstein, A Theory of 
Stable Democracy, Pnnccton, Princeton University Center of International Studies, 1961. 
Congruity is alsu an essential concept to Parsonian systems analysis. Parsons refers to it as 
collecti\'ity-oricnt'ation; that is, actors in the system make action choices with the purpose of 
maintaining the integrity of the system. Talcott Parsons, The Social System, New York, 
The Free Press, 1964, pp. 96-98. Braibanti and Caiden have also made the same point; Ralph 
Braibanli, (cd,). Political and Administrative Development, Durham, North Carolina, Duke 
University Press, 1969, esp. p. 3; G.E. Caiden, Administrative Reform, Chicago, Aldiac 
Publishing Co., 1969. 

^31'. Elkin, op. cit., James C. Davies, “The Family’s Role in Political Socialization”, 
The Ahiiah of the American Academy of Political ami Social Science, Vol. 361, Septembci, 
1965, pp. 10-19; Gabriel Almond and.Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture, Princeton, Princeton 
UnKersity Press, 1963, pp. 266-306; Richard E. Dawson and Kenneth Prewitt, Political 
Socializatkm, Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1969, pp. 65-73; Robert Winch, Identi- 
jicaiion and Its Familial /)tVmJHVwnAy, Indianapolis, Bobbs- Merrill, 1962. 
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by two factors: first, the family enjoys a nearly exclusive access to the child 
during the period of his critical formative years; second, the relationships, 
ties and attitudes the child develops in the family during these years are 
emotionally significant and will most likely influence his adult behaviour. 
It is these two factors that lead us to believe that the family can be an impor- 
tant factor in reducing bureaucratic corruption in emerging nations. 3^ 

Our belief is founded on the English precedent. The eradication of 
corruption between 1660 and 1860 in England reflects to a great extent the 
socialising function of the family. During the Industrial Revolution a new 
business community emerged in England, characterised by new attitudes 
and patterns of behaviour, and concerned with greater efficacy in the Govern- 
ment and greater integrity in society. This new community was quite success- 
ful in transmitting its attitudes, expectations and patterns of behaviour to its 
children, some of whom played an important role in reforming the English 
civil service. Men of the second generation of prosperous industrialists, 
such as Gladstone, Peel, Cobden, and Bright began to appear in the House 
of Commons and to display non-corrupt patterns of behaviour in harmony 
with the attitudes passed on to them by their parents.^® It was Gladstone, 
for example, who appointed a committee in 1869 to examine the methods of 
conducting parliamentary and municipal elections with the aim of reducing 
intimidation and bribery and limiting expenses.*^^ It was he, also, who intro- 
duced the Redistribution Act of 1885 which wiped out most of the small 
borough electorates where bribery had been most rampant.'*^ Also, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he appointed Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir 
Stafford Northcote to investigate the civil service at home. Their endeavour 
culminated in the famous Northcote-Trevelyan Report.^3 

This important role of the family as a potent socialisation agency was 
fully understood and used by the early 19th century Methodist churches. 
Because the thriving corruption of the 18th and 19th centuries had become 
intolerable to these churches, they turned their attention to working class 

"*’F, EUciti, o/j. df., p. 47, 

‘^AVraith tuid Simpkins, <:;>/>. a7., p. 93. - 

Keith. The CnnstUulion of Etigtand from Queen Viclorki to George VI, London, 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1946. 

'^•hV.R. Gwyn, Democracy ami the Cost of Politics in Britain, London, Athione Press, 
1:962. ■ ■ ■ ■■ . ' . . 

'^'Tcter G. Richards. Patronage in British Government, London, George Alien and 
Unwin Ltd., 1963, pp. 37'-61. 

■^fArthur Young, An Eminiry into the State of the Public Mind Amongst the Lower 
Classes, Loudon, W,.T. E.J. Richardson, 1798; Arthur T. Hart, The Country Priest in English 
History, London, Phoenix House, 1959; Arthur T. Hart, Clergy ami Society, 1600-1800, 
London, S.P.C.K., 1968; Arthur T. Hart and Edward Frederick Carpenter, The Nineteenth 

{Continued on page 684) 
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families and did much to teach them how to exercise power without corrup- 
tion, hoping that they, in turn, would transmit the new standards to their 
children and thus reduce the eftects of corruption. “^5 Moreover, in rural 
areas the Methodists were often firmly against the established order and by 
training men in self-government they helped to sweep away ecclesiastical and 
aristocratic corruption in its strongest citadel.-^'^ Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Unitarians and many other groups followed this pattern, and all played a 
part in destroying corruption. 

Tims, the English precedent is a clear indication that the family can be 
promoted as an eflective agency of socialisation. It may be called upon 
in developing countries to transmit to younger generations, who will be public 
servants or clients, public-spirited bureaucratic attitudes in order to reduce 
corruption. 

Peer Groups 

The promotion of the family by influential English social groups as an 
effective agency of socialisation contributed indirectly as well to the elimina- 
tion of corrupt bureaucratic attitudes and behaviour; English children impart- 
ed with a new sense of integrity spread their new values among the members 
of their peer groups reinforcing similar ones and weakening those antagonistic , 
to public integrity. Thus we believe that peer groups may also be promoted 
as instruments of administrative socialisation in developing countries. 
Our belief is strengthened by the fact that the family is not the only primary 
institution intimately linked to the child, especially during the crucial years 
of adolescence. The family as an agency of socialisation may be reinforced by 
peer groups whose members share relatively equal status and intimate ties. 
The significance of peer groups as potent socialising agencies has been 
emphasised by a number of .scholars who find that peer groups arc supplanting 
parents and other authority figures as the most significant agencies of sociali- 
sation in its administrative, political and social dimensions.'^^ 

{Continued from page 683} 

Century Country Parson, Circa 1832-1900, Shrewsbury, Wilding and Son, 1954; Spencer C. 
Carpcnier, Eighteenth Centiny Church and People, London, .I'ohn Murray, 1959; Norman 
Sykes, The Church of England and Non-Episcopol Churches in the .Si\teenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, London, S.3^C. K., 1948. 

'"^Wraith and Simpkins, op. cit., pp, 134-n5. 

•^®W.D. Morris, The Christian Origins of Social Revolt, London, Allen and Unwin, 
1949. 

‘^’^This point has been emphasized by a number of scholars, e.g., David Riesrnan, R, 
Denney, and Nathan Gtazer, The Lonely Crowd, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1950; 
S.N, L.isensiiidl, From Generation to Generation, New York, The Free Press, 1956, p, 54; 
Talcott Parsons, ‘-The School Class as a Social System: Some of its Functions in American 
Society”. Harvard Education Review, Vol. 29, 1959, pp, 297-318; James Coleman, The Adoles- 
cent Society. New York, The Free Press, 1961; Dawson and Prewitt, op. cii., pp. 129-131. 
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Jn conclusion, our belief that peer groups can be promoted, in deve- 
loping countries, as adequate agencies of socialisation is founded on two 
fundamental facts: first, peer groups enjoy an extensive and intimate access 
to their attentive members, and access and attentiveness are two essential 
prerequisites for socialisation. The individual member is in close interaction 
with other members of his peer group; he discusses and exchanges ideas with 
them. This face-to-face interaction facilitates to a great extent the reciprocal 
transmission of administrative orientations and helps shape the individual 
administrative culture. Second, peer groups are generally characterised by 
highly personal and emotional ties and thus play a critical role in determining 
the individual’s socialisation patterns.'*® 

Emerging nations may utilise most effectively this potential enjoyed 
by peer groups to initiate their members into a new culture favourable to 
public integrity. Through adequate curricula in the educational system, 
relevant content in the mass media and apposite programmes in primary 
and secondary groups, public officials and concerned citizens can introduce 
members of peer groups to the drawbacks of bureaucratic corruption and 
the advantages of a responsible public service in the difficult task of nation- 
building. As a consequence of this initiation, and because of their emotional 
ties and access to each other, members of peer groups will be quite influential 
in reinforcing among themselves the new attitudes and beliefs, and in initiating 
newcomers into them.'*^ 

The School 

Another effective agency of socialisation may be found in the school. 
No one contests the school’s socialising role because, like the family, it is in a 
privileged position to influence the child’s social attitudes during his decisive 
formative years. 5° Knowledge about the importance of this role emerged 


^®£Iihu Katz and Paul F. l.azarsfeld. Personal Tnflncncc, New York, The Free Press, 
1955, p, 44; Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander, “Group Pressures and Group Standards; 
Introduction”, in. Cartwright and Zander (eds.), Dynamics: Research and Theory^ 

New York, Harper and Row, 1960, p. 169. 

‘*®An, illustration of the effectiveness of such an approach was found by the avuhoi: 
while travelling in I-ebanon in the summer of 1972. Tn a number of villages and citio.s, 
clubs and societies have been organised by local schools and concerned citizens with the 
objective of promoting an awareness of the responsibilities of both government and citizens 
in the difficult task of nation-building. This endeavour is being carried out, through a 
number of channels; availability to the membership of an adequate selection of civics 
books, and special seminars, workshops and conferences with speakers emphasising the 
drawbacks of corruption and (he advantages of public integrity. These ideas were carried by 
those attending to their pcens: discussed and screened, they reinforced a growing awareness 
of the duties and rights of those who govern and those who are governed. 

®®Taleolt Parsons, “The School Class as a Social System,” 
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early in history.^^ Moreover, it has been established that in both developed 
and developing countries, the school, through formal channels (curriculum, 
ritual, and teaching staff), and informal ones (social composition of the 
school, extra-curricular activities, and student social groups), affects the 
individiiars social self and oiitlooks.^^ Thus, a society which sets for itself 
the goal of achieving a rapid change in its culture and patterns of behaviour 
in order to reduce corruption would find the school among the most effective 
means.53 Dahl confirms this assertion : “This is the one place where all 
children in a community or a district, regardless of nationality, religion, 
politics or social status, meet and work together in a cooperative and a harmo- 
nious spirit.”54 

Our belief that the school can be used effectively to curb corruption in 
the emerging nations is based also on the history of the reform of the English 
civil service. In English history, education was an important factor in the 
elimination of corruption not only from the civil service but also from all 
dimensions of society. It “was the spread of elementary education and the 
surge forward in mass literacy given by the Education Act of 1870”55 that 
helped curb corruption in Britain. As a consequence of the Northcote- 
Trevelyan Act, which recognised the importance of the school as an important 
agency of socialisation, public servants were sent to be trained in colleges 
and universities where attitudes of integrity and morality were passed on to 
them. The resultant combination of intellectual, athletic, and moral excellence 
was so impressive that rich leaders in the colonies became anxious to send 
their sons to British public schools to acquire the same prestigious qualities. 

The belief of British leaders in the effectiveness of the school in eradi- 
cating corruption led them to remove the corrupt teachers characteristic of 
the IBth and 19th centuries and to replace them by others whose integrity 
and devotion were beyond question. Thus, a clean system of elementary educa- 
tion provided the English society with officials whose main objective was 
service rather than exploitation. 57 


"hSeu J.J. Rousseau, Emile, Francois Pierre Richard, ed., Paris, Gamier, 1957, p. 10; 
David Tliomson, Democracy in France, 3rd ed., London Oxford University Press, 1958, 
p. 143; Edgar Litt, "Education and Political Enlightenment in America”, The Annah of the 
Ameticm Academy oj Political and Social Science, Vol. 361, September, 1965, p. 35. 

5^For a fuller discussion of the formal and informal educational channels sec Dasvson 
and Prewitt, op. cit., csp. pp. 141-175. 

HS.M. Upset, Political Man, Garden City, Doiibleday Anchor, i960, esp. p. 187; 
V.O, Key, Jr., Public Opinion and American Democracy, New York, Knopf, 196!, 
pp. 323-33!. 

5*Robcrt Oabl, IVlio Governs?, New Haven, Ya!e University Press, 196!, pp, 3!6-317. 
"SWraith and Simpkins, op. cit., p. 76. 

SC//W,/,. p. 96. 

^’'‘Ihid.,p.U5. 
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The success of the British school as an agency of socialisation indicates 
that through similar endeavours — expansion of literacy, curricula offering 
knowledge of government, and an emphasis on moral excellence and public 
integrity — educational institutions in the countries of the Third World can 
also play an influential role in curbing bureaucratic corruption. 

Secondary Groups 

Secondary groups can also be used to reduce corrupt attitudes and 
patterns of behaviour in the developing countries. As agencies of socialisa- 
tion, they exert a strong influence in moulding values, attitudes and patterns 
of behaviour, particularly among adults. They develop in their members an 
awareness of the social system, a disposition to participate in it, and a keen 
sense of efficacy.^® De Tocqueville thought them to be potent agents of 
socialisation and stabilisation in the American democracyA^ Their role in 
socialisation is reinforced by the fact that members tend to identify emotion- 
ally with their norms and to assess administrative, political, or social events 
by reference to group standards.^® The members of secondary groups 
“become sensitive to the group’s political norms and make political evalua- 
tions according to what is best for the group and what it stands for . . . 
secondary groups are influential, particularly during youth and adulthood, as 
the influence of the family and school wanes. For that reason they are most 
influential for the types of learning that occur after childhood.”®^ 

Finally, our belief in the ability of secondary groups to help curb bureau- 
cratic corruption in developing countries is strengthened by the English 
precedent. In England, corruption as an accepted system received the coup 
de grace through the emergence of a fully developed party system. According 
to Ostrogorski,®^ the growth of responsible political parties in England 

“^David Truman, The Governmental Process, New York, Knopf, J951, ch. 3; Dawson 
and Prewitt, op. cit., pp, 186-191; S.M, Lipset, op. ciL, pp. 90-92; Almond and Verba, 
op. cit., p. 309; R. Lane, Political Life: Why People Get Involved in Politics, New York, 
lire Free Press, 1959, pp. 187-203; S. Verba, “Organizational Membership and Democratic 
Consensus”, /nwvw/ Vol. 28, 1965, pp, 467-497. 

“^Alexis dc Tocqueville, Democracy in America, New York, Vintage Books, 1945, esp. 
pp. 1 14-II8; S.M. Lipset, Marlin Trow and James Coleman, Union Democracy. What Makes 
Democracy Work in Labor Organizations?, New York, The Free Press, 1956; William 
Kornhauscr, The Politics of Mass Society, New York, The Free Press, 1959, 

^®For a detailed study of group impact on the formation of political attitudes and 
behavior .see R.B. Dawson, The Local Union and Political Behavior: Some Aspects oj Group 
Influence on Imlividuol Attitudes and Behavior, Evanston, Ilk, Northwestern University, 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 1963, esp. Ch. 2; Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, 
Warren E. Miller and D.E. Stokes, The American Voter, lA&n York, Viiey, 1960, Ch. 12. 

‘^^Dawson and Prewitt, op. cit., pp, 189-191, 

®“S. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties, New York, 
H-askell House PublLhers, 1970. . , : ' 
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nianit'ested itself not only in the emergence of more comprehensive and 
positive governmental programmes, but also in the transmitting to society a 
sense of integrity which had a great impact on the attitudes and behaviour of 
the individual : “The more the parties were able to communicate a serious 
sense of purpose, and a programme that affected both the nation and the 
individual in important ways, the less the ordinary person was disposed to 
treat an election as an amoral orgy; putting it somewhat lower, the great 
national parties had, in the moral climate of Victorian England, to appear 
virtuous at all costs, and this may have helped them to support as they did, 
the great Gorriipt and Illegal Practices Bill of 1883.”®3 

Another illustration of the effectiveness of secondary groups in reducing 
corruption in England can be found in the role of religious and other pressure 
groups. The Methodists and Quakers, for example, played an important role 
in the early 19th century in shaping the attitudes and behaviour of the 
working classes into a mould of integrity.^'* The Anti-Corn Law League, 
through publication of injustices and educational campaigns, proved to be 
invaluable in destroying corrupt practices in the political and administrative 

system .^5 

These examples indicate that secondary groups, along With other 
socialisation agencies, can be quite effective in reducing corruption in the 
emerging countries of the Third World, Political parties, social clubs and 
associations may, through their intellectual and social activities, spread 
among their members a sense of integrity which is essential in shaping 
new attitudes and patterns of behaviour quite unfavourable to bureaucratic 
corruption. 

The Mass Media 

.As a result of modern technological development, the mass media have 
emerged as an important agency of socialisation and an influential shaper of 
learning.*'^ This role has been cogently emphasised by Hyman as follows: 
They are “efficient and their sweep is vast enough to cover the huge popula- 
tions requiring modernization. . . Their modernization ... is suited to produc- 
ing widespread national uniformities in patterns of behavior,’’^’ 

^®Wraith ami Simpkins, op, df.^ pp. 75 and 86. 
pp. 134-135. 

^“Norman Hunt, Two Eady PoUdeal Associations : The Quakers a/ul the Dissenting 
Deputies in the Age of Sir Robert Walpole, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1961, 

®®Rsinhafd Hendix, Max Weber: An Intellectual Portrait, New York, Doubleday, 
I960, Chs. 12 and 13, 

Hyman, “Mass Communication and Political Socialization; The Role of Patterns 
of Commimications”, in Lucian Pyc (ed.), Conmnmicaiions and Political Development, 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1963, p, 143. 
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Hyman’s statement leads us to deduce that the mass media may be used 
in developing countries to support other agencies in promoting among 
citizens new attitudes characterised by integrity in bureaucratic transactions. 
Our argument is upheld by a number of discoveries. First, research has 
demonstrated that the mass media play a crucial, though indirect, role in 
shaping the attitudes of people. Thus, the messages transmitted through the 
mass media reach an elite of opinion leaders who follow the news closely and 
pass it on to those with whom they have direct contact.^^ Second, the 
mass media transmit messages originating outside their scope. Administrative, 
political and socio-economic statements are picked up from various parts of 
the society, organised, and divulged to the public. Hence, if used correctly 
as moulders of non-corrupt attitudes, they would help reinforce correct 
patterns of behaviour and reduce bureaucratic corruption. Third, in develop- 
ing countries the mass media can be most eftective in transmitting a new 
culture and reinforcing other agencies of socialisation because their messages 
are received and interpreted in a social setting. “It is obvious that mass 
communication is a social process — a social person interacts with others, 
participates in cooperative social activities.”®^ This point has been confirmed 
by Dawson and Prewitt in their study of the mass media as a means of sociali- 
sation : “The media aflect the development of attitudes and opinions primarily 

in conjunction with other agents of socialisation Media act to reinforce 

the lessons passed on, probably, more effectively by the family, schools, peers, 
and other agents of political learning.”'^® 

Finally, the mass media, and especially radio and television, may be 
virtually the only means of reaching the large number of illiterate or semi- 
literate adults wdiich characterises most emerging nations. Even villages with- 
out electricity in the Middle East, for example, have at least one radio or 
television set powered by battery or generator in the village coffee house. 
More recently, battery-powered transistor radios from Japan have become 
\'ery cheap and common. In one village in central Lebanon, familiar to the 
author, nearly every household has one. People follow the news very keenly 
and show an avid interest in information programmes. Film may also be an 
effective medium, particularly where television is not highly developed.’?^ 

an analysis of this phenomenon and a full description of the role of the opinion 
leader in tiie two-step flow operation see Elihu Katz, “The Two-Step Flow of Communica- 
tion: An Up-to-Datc Report on an Hypothesis”, Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 21, 1957, 
pp. 61-78, and esp. p. 77; Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarsfeld, op. cit. 

^**EUot Friedson, “The Relation of the Social Situation of Contact to the Media in 
Mass-Communicaiioits”, Public Opinion Quarterly, Voi. 17, 1953, pp. 230-238. For an 
illustration from rural Greece, see Irwin T. Sanders, Rainbow in the Rock, Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1962, 

''^’Dawson and Prewitt, op. cit., p. 200, 

^^Robert Crawford, “Cultural Change and Communications in Morocco”, Human 
Organization, Vol. 24, No. 1, 1965, pp- 73-77. 
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Once more English precedent supplies a number of illustrations. The 
leading voices of English literature in the 19th century turned against the 
laissez-faire policy which, they thought, was responsible for corruption in 
eiections.'^^ They also bitterly and most effectively criticised bureaucratic 
corruption. In the words of Wraith and Simpkins: “Dickens, Ruskin and 
Mathew Arnold detested the laissez-faire school of thought; Charles Kingsley, 
Charles Reade and Mrs. Gaskell were exposing the conditions of the towns; 
and George Eliot, Anthony Trolloppe, and, above all, George Meredith 
(Beauchamp’s Career, 1875) showed what was happening at elections. ”'^3 

The influence of literature was interlocked with that of the press, 
which underwent a great expansion during this period. The press came 
down heavily on corruption by exposing its evils to the British people. The 
latter, increasingly more literate, had become capable of reading about the 
evils of corruption, and of expressing their shock, comparable in scope to 
that aroused by the televised investigations of the Watergate scandals in the 
United States in 1973. Moreover, along with such heroic figures as Charles 
and William Booth, who revealed the dire conditions of poverty in the 
country, the press moved with vigour against these conditions which vyere 
reinforced if not created by corruption, and created in British society an 
anti-corriiptioii momentum which caused the growth of national platforms 
and programmes for reform.”'* The muckrakers played a similar role in the 
United States.’^ 

Thus, if the mass media played an important role in reducing corruption 
in English society, there seems to be no reason why they cannot play the 
same role in emerging nations. They may be used as a potent weapon to 
combat the ignorance and dishonest activities which contribute to bureau- 
cratic corruption. Radio, television, and the press may promote knowledge 
of government by providing citizens with detailed information on procedures, 
customs duties, taxes, and on the time, money, and places involved in securing 
permits or other services. Through serious and responsible action by scholars, 
elites and the press, corrupt activities may be confounded and the corrupt 
condemned. In the words of Jeremy Benthara, “publicity is the very soul of 
justice. It is the keenest spur to exertion and the surest of all guards against 
improbities.”^^ 

G, Nicholas, To the Hmfiiigs : Election Scenes from English fkiioii, London, 
Cassell, 1956. 

'^’hVraith and Simpkins, op. cit., p, 75, 

"^^kicL pp. 65-76, 

’“Arthur M, Weinberg, (cd.), The Muckrakers, New York, Simon and Schuster, 1961 : 
Herbert Shapiro, The Muckrakers and American Society, D.C. Heath, 1968; Corne- 
lius C. Rcgier, The Era of the Muckrakers, Gloucester, Mass., Peter Smith, 1957. 

’“^Quoted in R. Braibanti, "Reflections on Bureaucratic Corruption”, p. 369. 
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CONCLUSION 

In this paper we attempted to call the attention of both scholars and 
public officials disturbed by the nefarious effects of bureaucratic corruption 
in developing countries to the pitfalls inherent in their endeavours to i’cform 
public bureaucracies independently of their respective social systems. The 
dangers of such an approach, as we indicated, stem from the fact that bureau” 
cratic corruption is created by attitudes and patterns of behaviour interwoven 
not only throughout the bureaucratic structures of emerging nations, but also 
throughout the whole of their social fabric. In other words, bureaucratic 
corruption is shaped and conditioned by defective cultural attitudes and 
patterns of behaviour deeply rooted and profoundly institutionalised in the 
hearts and minds of both public servants and their clients. Therefore, attempts 
to reform public bureaucracies as independent systems are necessary but 
not sufficient. These actions would be dealing with the symptoms rather 
than with the causes of the disease. Such an approach resembles the experience 
of Hercules with the seven-headed monster Hydra. When he cut off one head, 
two sprang up in its place; he only slew the creature after he was able to 
cauterise the stumps, thus completely destroying its life. 

likewise, in order to eliminate the bureaucratic corruption which 
threatens to engulf public honesty and integrity in developing countries, 
a simple suppression of its symptoms is fraught with the dangers of giving it 
more strength. Successful bureaucratic reform can be accomplished only 
through the extirpation of the roots of corruption which penetrate the entire 
social body in the form of corrupt but profoundly institutionalised cultural 
attitudes and patterns of behaviour. A process of resocialisation, embracing 
the whole society, and implemented through primary and secondary agencies 
of socialisation, appears to be the best remedy for the ravages of bureaucratic 
corruption in developing countries. 




PROFESSIONAL POLICY-MAKING ; THE CASE OF 
INDIAN POPULATION POLICY^ 

Uday C. Desai 

T HiS is a paper about policy-making in India, not about population. As 
the title of the paper indicates, it deals with population poX\cy-mukmg 
in India. Thus, we are primarily concerned with the process of population 
policy-making, and not with either the desirability of a particular set 
of policies or the problems of management in population programme. 
Questions such as the following are addressed in this paper: 

1. How is the population problem defined and by whom? 

2. How and why has the delinition of the ‘problem’ changed over the 
years? 

3. Who participates and in what ways in defining and changing the 
definition of the programme or policy responses to the ‘problem’? 

4, What are their underlying assumptions and self-interests? 

5. How arc these policy-making groups (definers, formulators) tied to 
the implementation machinery? or are they interested or involved 
in implementation? 

6. How do the policy administrators participate in policy-making? 
What are the consequences? 

hi general, we are concerned with the question of: Who makes the 
policy, in response to what and to whose needs and perceptions? Who imple- 
ments these policies and programmes, in response to whose needs and 
perceptions? 

The paper attempts to identify the major actors, both individuals and 
institutions, in making, influencing and implementing population policy 
for India, Their self-interests, their perceptions of the public interest, and 


* Tills paper was presented at the Mid-Atlantic Region Asian Studies Conference in 
Noi'cmber, 1975, with the title “Population Policy-Making in India”. 
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iheir ideology arc identified and their impact on population polic}' is 

expiored. 

In all the voluminous literature produced on tiie population problems 
and policies of India, and it certainly is voluminous, we have been unable 
to find a single source that systematically deals vvith the process of making 
population (family planning) policy. Ours is an account of this policy-making 
process. 

Tim CONGRESS AND POPULATION POLICY 

It is commonly agreed that the Indian Government was one of the first 
in the world to recognise its population problem and to have a stated national 
position on it. However, concern with India’s population problem had existed 
long before her independence. National leaders were drawing public atten- 
tion to the problem. It is clear, for example, that the Congress Party leaders 
were concerned about the increasing population of India long before inde- 
pendence. In 1936, at the Haripura session of the Indian National Congress, 
Siibhas Chandra Bose, in his presidential address, remarked: “With regard 
to the long period programme for a free India, the first problem to be tackled 
is that of our increasing population. 1. . . want to point out that where 
poverty, starvation and disease are stalking the land, we cannot alTord to have 
our population mounting up by thirty million during a single decade, . . . 
It will, therefore, be desirable to restrict our population until we are able to 
feed, clothe and educate those who already exist. It is not necessary at this 
stage to prescribe the method that should be adopted to prevent a further 
increase in population, but 1 would urge that public attention be drawn to 
this question.”^ 

Apparently the need for restricting population was clearly perceived 
and not loo politically controversial. The appropriate method, on the other 
hand, was cither not clearly perceived or was a politically sensitive issue 
at the time. The National Planning Committee, chaired by Nehru, in 1938, 
resolved that “It is desirable to lay stress on self-restraint as well as to spread 
knowledge of cheap and safe methods of birth control.”^ Gandhi, however, 
was quite unambiguous in his views on both the need for population control 
and the proper methods. “There can be no two opinions about the necessity 
of birth control. But the only method handed down from ages past is self- 
control or Brahnuicharya. It is an infallible sovereign remedy, doing good to 
those who practise it. The union is meant not for pleasure but for bringing 
forth progeny. ”3 

^Census of India for 1951, Vol. 1, Ft. I, quoted in C.B. Mamoria, Fopulatian and Family 
Planning in India, AUahabad, Kitab Mahal, 1959, pp .76-77. 

Hbkl 


Other leaders, particularly civic and professionals in health, medicine 
and dciiiography also publicly raised the ‘population’ problem. As early as 
1931, the Census Commissioner for India had remarked; ‘‘The increase of 
population is from most points of view a cause of alarm rather than satis- 
faction.’''^ The All-India Women’s Conference in 1933 passed a resolution 
that “birth control be included in all municipal public health services. ”5 In 
the year preceding India’s independence, the Health Survey and Develop- 
ment Committee (The Bhorc Committee)*^ published its 1200-pagc report. 
It unanimously recommended birth control and outlined measures that the 
Government should take. These governmental measures were to provide free 
contraceptives to women who need birth control for health reasons, to 
regulate the sale and manufacture of contraceptives, to support financially 
research on effective methods of birth control, and to educate the masses on 
the desirability and methods of family planning.^ 

The National Planning Committee in its 1 948 report on population called 
for vigorous propaganda via municipalities, district boards and panchayats 
advocating families of four children or less, spaced from two to four years 
apart.® 

However, there seems to have been little awareness of the difficulties 
inherent in preventing births. The stress was on self-restraint; only a cautious 
mention was made of spreading knowledge of cheap and effective artificial 
methods of birth control. No national or Congress Parly policy on the matter 
e.xisted then. The problem was perceived. It was perceived, defined and debat- 
ed by national leaders in the Congress Party and by experts in the closely 
related fields. There was little sense of urgency about it. The urgent task was 
to gain political independence. 

After independence, the primary task was seen as the removal of mass 
poverty and backwardness through economic growth and social transforma- 
tion. A new body, the Planning Commission, was set up to prepare national 
development plans and to make recommendations for their implementation. 
From the beginning, the Planning Commission has articulated overall govern- 
mental papulation control policies. This Commission, under Nehru’s chair- 
manship, accepted population growth as a problem, a hindrance, but not a 
major hindrance, to raising the standard of living of India’s masses. 


'^Census of India for 1951, op. cit., p. 76. 
p. 77. 

”/7j/£/., p. 78. It was made up of “top-ranking” medical men in the country. 

^GOI Health Survey and Development Committee, Report, Vol. 11, Government Publi- 
cations, quoted in Mamoria, op. at., pp. 77-78. 

SNationai Planning Committee, Report on Population, 1948, p, 67, quoted in Mamoi-ia, 
op. cit., pp. 77-78. 
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Tile draft outline of the First Five Year Plan noted that "incrcasinu: 
pressure of population on natural resources retards economic progress 
and limits seriously the rates of extension of social services so essential to 
civilized existence”, and pointed out that “frequent and ill-spaced child-births 
undermine the health of the mother. A high birth rate under conditions 
of poverty and malnutrition is inevitably connected with a high late of 
infant mortality. ’"S' The Commission thus defined the population problem as 
follows : ‘too many babies are born every year. This dilutes economic progress 
and social services for the masses’. It was also defined as a cause of poor 
maternal health and high infant mortality. Thus the Commission followed in 
the same line of thinking as earlier by the National Congress Party leaders. 
It did not go any further. 

The family planning programmes were included in the health section 
of the Plan. The family planning programmes to be effected during the 
First Plan period (1951-56) included providing medical advice on family 
planning in hospitals, maternity and child welfare clinics, to married women 
who needed it for the sake of their health, collecting data on people’s repro- 
ductive patterns, attitudes, and motivations, developing methods of educating 
the people on fajnily planning, conducting laboratory research on the phy- 
siology of human fertility, and studying the inter-relationships between econo- 
mic, social and population changes.^® 

The Planning Commission provided Rs. 65 lakhs for family planning 
programmes in the First Plan, Flowever, only about Rs. 15 lakhs were spent. 
The emphasis, in the First Plan, was on gathering basic information (demo- 
graphic and attitudinal) and conducting research. There was little, if any, 
‘action’, on making contraceptives available to the masses or on increasing 
‘awareness’ of the masses. Rhythm and abstinence as birth control techniques 
were emphasized. 

FAMILY PLANNING IN THE PLANS 

The treatment of the population problem in the First Plan reveals 
certain basic assumptions of the planners. It was assumed that llie solution 
to the population problem is to increase family planning by married couples 
in reproductive years, and that family planning is rightly a part of maternal 
and child health care and welfare. Thus the solution was implicitly assumed 
to be found through health care. The Plan then emphasised programmes 

''Draft Outline of the Five Year Plan, 1951, p. 16, quoted in Mamoria, op. cU., p. 80. 

Chanxlrasokaran, “Population Policy in India”, in S.N. Agarvvala (cd.), Indian 
Population: Some Problems in Perspective Planning, Bombay, Asia Publishing House, I960, 
pp. 144-145. 

Chatterjee and Navrekha Singh, A Guide to Voluntary Action in Family Planning, 
New Delhi, Population Council of India, 1972, p. 11. 
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for coilecling a wide range of pertinent demographic data and for research 
in human reproductive behaviour. 

The population problem had thus been transformed into a family 
planning problem and that in turn into a health problem. Advice on birth 
control and contraceptives, it logically followed, was to be dispensed at 
liospitah and health clinics, especially maternity and child welfare clinics, 
by medical officers. The dominance of traditionalists and Gandhians on birth 
control policy was evident in two important policy choices made in the 
First Plan. One was the proviso that contraceptive advice be offered only 
to mothers and only for health reasons. And second, rhythm was advocated 
as the method. The then Health Minister, Rajkuraari Amrit Kaur, was 
strongly opposed to any mechanical or chemical methods of contraception, 
both on religious and philosophical grounds. Her view prevailed, and rhythm 
became the method dispensed by the Government health clinics. The Health 
Ministry established a bureaucratic jurisdiction on the family planning policy 
and programme at this early stage. 

One other significant event should be mentioned. The Government of 
India requested and received help, in the form of a visit by an expert, from 
an international organisation, WHO. This is significant, because by it, 
India gained an international reputation as a leader in the family planning 
field, and also because it established a pattern of reliance on international 
experts and advice that has continued since then. 

To sum up, population was perceived and defined as a problem at a 
macro level, for its impact on economic growth. The national planners and 
some Congress Party leaders were responding to the perceived consequences 
of population growth on their aims of rapid aggregated economic progress. 
Theirs was an abstract, largely quantitative concern with aggregates. The 
problem was perceived quite differently by the health bureaucracy and 
professionals. They were responding to the need for enhancing maternal 
and child health and welfare through the provision of family planning and 
contraception services to mothers. The first group was dominated by econo- 
mists and demographers; the second by medical doctors, public health experts 
and social work professionals.^^ 

There was little, if any, public debate on the issue. The political leader- 
ship, particularly in the Health Ministry, with their traditional and Gandhian 
biases, kept the policy responses in line with the traditional and moralistic 
thinking. The masses did not see a national problem in having loo many 

^-For a good brief history of the women’s movements in India and their involvement in 
lamily planning work, see Kamla Mankekar,. Voluntary Efforts in Family Planning : A Brief 
History, New Delhi, Abhinav Publications, 1974, 
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chiidron. They did not expect or hope the Government to make it pos^ih!e 
for them to have Icwer children. It was a problem perceived and defined by 
the national elites, especially professional elites, with some support from 
'Western* minded political leadership. 

Both the professional elites and the traditional political elites could 
agree to set up a large programme of data collection and research. For 
professionals this was both an essential prerequisite to the formulation of a 
rational policy and programme and also a source of future political strength 
(.since knowledge is. after all, the basic source of professional power). For 
traditional political leadership, it postponed the need for any clear policy 
regarding the population problem. 

During the 1950’s the concept that the population problem is essentially 
a family planning problem became deeply embedded in the thinking of the 
national elites concerned with the problem. The Ministry of Health at the 
Centre and the health bureaucracy in the States and the field were strengthened 
administratively with regard to their family planning capabilities. A sub- 
stantial network of urban and rural family planning clinics was set up under 
the health bureaucracy. The Second Five Year Plan (1956-61) envisioned the 
setting up of about 500 urban clinics and 2,000 rural clinics (to be opened in 
association with primary health units). The establishment of institutes for 
training family planning personnel and of centres for contraceptive testing 
and evaluation, and bio-medical and demographic re.search was also envision- 
ed. The Plan allocated nearly Rs. 5 crores for family planning programmes. 
However, at the end of the Plan period, less then half of the monies allocated 
to family planning was spent. The emphasis in the Second Plan was on clinico- 
based provision of birth control services to the people.^3 The Plan also made 
provision for extended re.search in demography, physiology of human 
reproduction and means of communications. In the last year of the Plan 
male and female sterilization as a contraceptive method was officially sanc- 
tioned.^'^ Research on reproductive biology and demography was emphasised. 
The medical and health professionals established themselves as the group 
solely responsible for the administrative machinery through which policy 
was implemented. The demographers established their place in this policy 
proces.s as experts in collecting, refining and interpreting the basic information 
on population necessary for any rational policy formulation. A number of 
demographic and medical re.search and training centres were set up to provide 
an institutional base for these professionals and to train new members. The 
power of the traditional, moralistic, political elite over the family planning 
policies disappeared in the latter part of the decade, A clear break came when 


^^Chatidrasekaran, op. cit, pp„ 146-47. 
’ -^Chatter jee and Singh, op. cit., p. 11. 
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male and female sterilization was officially sanctioned and Central assistance 
for sterilization was made available in 1960-61. Rajkunlari Amrit Kaur and 
the traditionalists she represented had lost their influence in this policy 
area by the end of the decade. 

INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES’ SUPPORT 

International agencies, particularly private American foundations, 
became more active in family planning policy and programmes, primarily 
through their monetary support for research and for inviting western experts 
to advise Indian agencies. The Ford Foundation and the Population Council 
were most active. The U.N, also provided some support for research and 
training. 

By the beginning of the 1960’s, the policy process had become 
institutionalised. The major participants were: the Health Ministry, especially 
the ftimily planning bureaucracy, at the Centre; the Planning Commission, 
especially the officials in charge of health; professional elites in the fields 
of health, medicine and demography, including academic and private practi- 
tioners as well as governmental and research and training centre personnel; 
the international donor agencies, and the international consultants (mostly 
Americans). 

The (economic) planners and demographers provided continuous arti- 
culation of the population problem, with arguments based on more thorough 
and accurate demographic data. 

The Health Ministry at the Centre consolidated and expanded its 
jurisdiction on the family planning programmes. The family planning 
programme had become synonymous with the population policy, the response 
to the population problem. It stres.sed close integration of family planning 
services with the basic health service network. The medical profession had 
established its jurisdiction on the re.search and approval of methods of 
contraception. For example, it cleared the lUD’s for mass use in 1965. Thus 
the health professionals and bureaucracy had established their primacy over 
implementation of family planning/population policy. 

No other Ministiy was substantially involved. This was true at the 
Centre, State and the periphery levels. The political executives and the 
legislature at the Slate level were almost totally ignored and were, in turn, 
indifferent to the whole thing.’'^ The political parties and leadership generally 
showed similar indifference to the whole issue. The populace, of course, was 

i®Esceptions existed, of course; Madras State wa.s one. For detailed treatment of this 
point, see J.D. Sethi, “Political Aspects of Family Planning^ in V. Jagannadham, ed., 
Family Flmni/ig in Jiidfa: Policy and Adfm'nistratkin,.T:<G'w Delhi, IIPA, pp. 241-246.. 
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still in no way involved in the policy processes. The masses were still unaware 
of the existence of the problem, let alone a response to the problem. Outside 
the relevant professional circles, little or no public or political debate took 
place. It became a bureaucratic, ‘professional’ policy, to be discussed and 
agreed upon by ‘experts’ in and outside the Government, Issues related to 
implementation mechanisms (administrative and organisational arrangements 
and re-arrangements) came to claim the most energy and concern, since the 
professional experts readily agreed upon or respected the basic assumptions, 
needs and self-interests of their fellow professionals, even outside their own 
professions. i 

By the mid-1960’s, there was one important addition to this policy j! 
process which had become institutionalised, the increasing influence of 
western, particularly American, donors and advisors. In 1964, some eminent 
Indian gynaecologists and family planning experts were invited to New York v 
to take part in an international conference on the lUD. The lUD was intro- 
duced in India with wildly exaggerated claims and fanfare soon afterwards. 

In 1965, the then Secretary-General of the International Planned 
Parenthood Federation, Sir Colville Deverell, led a UN Evaluation Mission 
to India. It commended the Indian Government for its family planning services 
and made recommendations to strengthen the administrative and organisa- 
tional machinery of family planning. oe 

The international agencies and experts conferred increased status to 
the policy formulated and implemented by the professionals and also provided 
personal opportunities for travel and research. Whether the international 
experts and consultants contributed anything useful is not readily agreed / 

Misj 

In the second half of the 1 96()’s, the pattern of policy-making established 
earlier continued with some shifts in emphasis. Concern with the admini- ;■ ; 
strative mechanism, natural to bureaucrats, continued, and various admini- 
strative and organisational changes were made. A department of family ! ' 
planning was established in 1966 within the Ministry of Health, renamed as 
the Ministry of Health and Family Planning. This was to give ‘fillip’ to the 
family planning programme — a typical bureaucratic response to the short- 
comings of the programme. At the political level, a new Cabinet level commit- 
tee of live Union Ministers, headed initially by the Prime Minister and later 
by the Finance Minister, was set up to provide policy guidance. The other . 

^®Ft>r a critical view of imlemational experts in. the population policy and programmc-s of 
poor countries and of India respectively sec : Aaron Segal, “The Rich, the Poor and t ' 

Population/’ in Demoi^raphy: India, TI, .1, (June .1973), pp. 5-17. D. Banerji, Family Planning / 

in India : A Critique and a Perspective, New Delhi, People’s Publishing House, 1971. 


four members of this committee were the Ministers of Health and Family 
Planning and Works. Housing, and Urban Development and the Ministers 
of State for Finance, Social Welfare and Health and Family Planning. Also 
created was a Central Family Planning Council. Advisory in nature, it includes 
all the State Ministers for Health and Family Planning, representatives of 
voluntary organisations, institutions and some distinguished individuals. 
The Union Minister for Health and Family Planning serves as chairman, 
th.e Minister of State for Health and Family Planning as vice-chairman. 

In 1 967, Dr. S. Chandrasekhar, a w'ell know'ii demographer and crusader 
for birth control, was appointed Minister of Slate for Health and Family 
Planning. The influence of foreign experts and consultants then reached its 
peak. Dr. Chandrasekhar publicly (proudly) acknowledged the role of 
foreign experts when he commented that his “predecessor was opposed to 
including the pill in the official family planning programme, but after diseiis- 
siona with experts in the World Health Organisation and the USAID, I have 
approved its use.^'^ Fie further claimed that there was no need to worry about 
expenditure of hard currency to buy the pill, because he had received a promise 
of generous American dollar aid for thi.s, from President Johnson and AID 
officials, during his visit to Washington, D.C.^^ 

A more detailed and lucid example of the great influence of foreign 
experts in population policy-making is supplied by Marcus Franda in his 
short journali-Stic description of the Nirodh programme in India.^® The 
idea of marketing condoms on a mass scale was first discussed in 1963 by a 
small group at the Indian Institute of Management in Calcutta (IIMC). 
Peter S. King from MIT, who provided the leadership for the group, and 
Dr. Donald Bogue of the University of Chicago formulated many of the 
original ideas. The group also included two family planning consultants 
from the Ford Foundation. The original idea, as Mr. King put it, was simply 
“to secure the co-operation of Government and private business to adopt what 
might he termed a ‘brute force' promotional strategy, The IIMC group 
decided, apparently without much difficulty, that condoms were the thing to 
be marketed. 

This group apparently made a major policy decision, almost entirely 


CLiatxdrasckhar, “How India is Tackling her Population Problem", Poinilatiou 
Review, 13, No. i and 2, January-December 1969, 31. Emphasis added. 

'^^IbkL, for details on USAID assistance for Indian family planning programmes see 
AID Bureau for Technical Assistance, Office of Population, Population Programme Assis- 
tance, October 1970. 

'^^Marcus Franda, Marketing Condoms in India : The Nirodh Programme (Field Stafl' 
Report) Vol. XVI, No, 8, American Universities Held Staff, August 1972, 

‘^Hhid,, p. 2, Emphasis added. 
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without public debate or participation by elected or appointed public servants. 
The decision of this small group, dominated by American experts, it appears, 
became the policy of the Government of India, i.e., of the family planning 
bureaucracy. More American and western experts and consultants were 
called in.^^ One American consulting firm honestly admitted total ignorance 
in this area. It wrote in its report to the Ministry of Health and Family 
Planning that “it must be said that this project is being launched into largely 
uncharted seas . . . and that there is no historical precedent anywhere 
in the world’s history for this.”’- The experts did not need to worry about 
most of the programme. Most of the initial cost of the advertising was paid by 
USAID, through a grant to the family planning bureaucracy. USAID also 
provided hundreds of millions of condoms. 

A major policy decision was made by a few foreigners and high level 
(usualiy western educated and rich or upper middle class) Indians, in and 
out of Government, to launch a nationwide promotional campaign and 
marketing sdieme without any necessary basic knowledge at their disposal. 
The wholesale distributors and local retailers were the key to the success of 
the programme, but played no role in formulating it. It should, therefore, 
come as no surprise that their continued participation in the Nirodh pro- 
gramme depended on Central Government support and not on a perception 
of self-interest by the retailers or wholesalers, since the profit margin was 
negligible. It should also not be surprising that the condom promoters 
were greatly immersed in the discussion of issues such as whether the Nirodh 
condom was too large for Indian males, since its size is based on the physiq ue 
of the western male, or whether the latex presently used to make the condoms 
is a nonconductor of heat. Such technical problems are always preferred by 
experts (is it not why they are culled experts?) over the broader question of 
whether the whole approach may be irrelevant under present Indian 
conditions. 

What has been achieved, so far, by the massive expenditure in money 
and manpower on family planning programmes? Absolute numbers on 
achievement measures are impressive. By the end of March 1971, about seven 
million sterilizations were performed, three million lUDs were inserted, 
and by 196S'-69 over 325 million condoms distributed.^^ In terms of health 
infrastructure also, numbers are impressive. In 1970 there were 3,687 urban 
family planning clinics, 41,151 centres and 862 mobile units.^^ 

“’Marcus Franda. »/7. raV., p. 2. 

“^Arthur D. Little Associates, quoted in Franda, op. at., p. 2. 

“VSeerGOi Planning Commission, /oerr/i P/on: Mhl-Term .Appraisal, Vol. U, Decent ber- 
! 97 i , p. 222 and S.L. Ogale, The Tragedy of Too Many, New Delhi, Academy Books Limited, 
1969, p. 24. ' ' 

"'fS. Chandrasekhar, Abortion in a Crowded World, George Allen and Unwin Lid.. 1971, 
p. 77. 
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However, compared to the magnitude of the task, the achievements 
fiili far short of expectations and needs. At the end of 1971, a full 21 years 
after the Governnient officially embraced population control as a national 
goal, the Ministry of Health and Family Planning estimated that 13,33 
million couples were protected by various methods, representing only 13.3 
per cent of all Indian couples in the reproducing years.^5 xhis 13,3 per cent 
is a far cry from the target of more than 90 per cent iisers.^® What has been 
the effect of this massive effort to ‘protect’ couples, in the reproductive years, 
on the rate of population growth in India? None, a glance at the population 
growth rate figures would suggest. “The population increase of 24.7 per cent 
between 1961 and 1971 was the highest ever, the earlier increase by census 
decades were 11.00 per cent in 1931, 14.23 per cent in 1941, 13.31 per cent in 
1951, 21.6 per cent in 1961.^7 the rate of population growth has gone 
up over the years, not down. Everything considered, we may conclude with 
Ogale^® that some progress has been made, but the problem is far from 
under control and farther still from being solved. 

The population policy-making process has not, as far as we can deter- 
mine, greatly altered in the first half of the I970’s. However, a number of 
critical voices, mostly from among the ranks of professionals and experts, 
have been raised. ^9 A little more attention is given to it by the Indian press 
and a few more political leaders and parties are showing signs of a little less 
than total indifference to the population problem. Not all of them or even 
most of them agree either with the basic assumptions of the policy elites or 
with their definition of the problem. However, it may be the beginning of 
genuine public debate and of the involvement of political leadership of all 
parties and at all levels of the Government and society .3° The general coolness 
of the relationship between the U.S, and India and the departure of Dr. S. 
Chandrasekhar from the Government must certainly mean a decrease in the 
influence of American experts in the policy-making. There are rumblings 
that the population problem is too important to be left to the health and 
family planning bureaucracies and experts. It is being increasingly pointed 
out, in professional and academic circles at least, that population policy is not 
synonymous with family planning. Educational and social security policies 
jnay have more to do with solutions to the population problem than family 
planning programmes. Government may not be capable, by bureaucratic 


-^David G. Maadelbauin, Human Fertility in India, Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1974, p. 8. 

‘Hhfd. 

^HbicL pp. 8-9. 

“'‘^Ogale, up. cit., p. 30. 

-^Fox example see various essays in V. Jagamiadham, op. cit. Also see D. Banerji, 
op. cit., and Aaron Segal, op. cit. 

Sethi, op. cit. 
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apparatus a!one, of making any impact on the problem, but insteaci all 
institutions in the society — voluntary, business, industry, labour and 
social institutions such as tribal and caste organisations- nuist be made 
active participants if the problem is to be linked at alL However, these are only 
rumblings. The policy process is still dominated by professional experts and 
bureaucrats, most in health and demography. The top level political leader- 
ship agrees that there is a population problem, but still has no clearer idea 
than in the early 1950’s as to what policy responses are called for to solve it, 
Consequently, it has left the specific policy and programme responses to the 
professional experts and bureaucrats as in earlier periods.* 

SUMMING UP : NEED FOR EMPIRICAL STUDIES 

The family planning policy process in India for the period covered in 
this paper may well be summarised as follows : 

The Ministry of Health and Family Planning provides guidelines to the 
Secretary (or Commissioner) of Family Planning who produces a plan. 
This plan is reviewed by the Planning Commission's family planning section, 
which may request outside evaluation. The key actors in the process are 
bureaucrats and technicians (experts). There is little interest and virtually no 
participation on the part of the public or local institutions. Policy is created in 
a vacuum of public and political apathy, overlaid with internal bureaucratic 
competition and meddling by foreign experts. There are no public demands 
for family planning services. The fertility reduction targets that have been 
established and missed so regularly are largely the creation of imaginative 

* In the last six months or so, there has been a great increase in public debate and involve- 
ment of political leadership in the ‘population’ area. A recent conference on population of 
political leaders from the States and the Centre, and the Centre's ‘population policy’ 
resolution, are some concrete indications of increased interest and participation by the Cent- 
ral and State political leadership. Many State Governments and politicians have taken a very 
aggressive position on population control, and have suggested or even introduced legislation 
at the State level calling for compulsory sterilization after two or three children. New'spapers 
and weekly magazines have been full of feature stories, editorials, and letters to editors, 
on this issue. In all, there has been widespread public debate on the issue of population 
control and politicians have been in the forefront of it. This is indeed in stark contrast 
to the period covered by this paper. It is quite likely, if this political leadership persists and 
bi'oad based public discussions continue, that a more successful population control pro- 
gramine will be formulated and implemented. There are already indications that a much 
broader conception of ‘population policy’ is emerging, instead of the narrott’, health- 
orienicd approach, of tire past decades. Labour unions, industries, Government agencies, 
educational institutions and many other social and economic institutions arc being brought 
into the gambit of implementing ‘population’ programmes. In short, a much more compre- 
hensi\'e, grassroot approach seems to be evolving. It is indeed too early to say whether 
this trend will continue and become institutionalised or whether the new policies and 
progratniiics will be more effective in reducing population growth than the old policies and 
programmes, 
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bureaucratic minds responding to donor agency pressures. 

We have attempted in this paper to outline the population policy- 
making process in India over the last 25 years. We believe that a better under- 
standing of past failures, present difficulties, and future responses may be 
gained by understanding the process of policy-making. There are inherent 
biases and limitations in any process depending upon who is making and 
implementing the policy, in response to what pressures, and in response to 
whose needs. In this paper we have shown not only these elements of the 
population policy process in India, but also their links to the outcome of the 
process itself. 

There is a need for more detailed and extensive empirical studies of the 
policy-making process in India in general and the population policy process 
in particular. 



Academy of Sciences, In Search of Population Policy, Washin^taa, D.C. 

pm. pp.! 9-20. 



SOME ASPECTS OF MORALE IN THE RANK AND 
FILE OF INDIAN BUREAUCRACY 

G. Hamgopal and K. Mur all Manohar 

M orale is the sustaining force of any group effort, it keeps the group 
alive and alert and stimulates each member of the group to rise to his 
optimum level of performance. Morale is a complex phenomenon with several 
implications and diverse view points. It is viewed as the mood or state of 
mind of a body of men working in a collective set-up^ and has the capacity 
of making that group of men to pull together persistently and consistently 
in pursuit of a common purpose.^ For, “it is a pervasive attitude of voluntary, 
enthusiastic and effective mobilisation of a group’s efforts for the accompUsh- 
ment of some purpose.”^ Another view point holds that morale is a condition 
of physical and emotional well-being in the individual that makes it possible 
for him to perforin his tasks with energy, enthusiasm and self-discipline.'^ 
It is the spirit, the interest, the zeal which the employee feels when he is 
performing what to him is significant work.s In other words, it is a self- 
stimulating incentive created in the minds and hearts of individuals.^ It also 
implies “the conditions of a group where there are clear and fixed goals 
(purposes) that are felt to be important and integrated with individual 
goals. ”7 Thus, morale has individual as well as group or institutional 
aspects.® Therefore, it is considered as a “dynamic relation of equilibrium 
between the individuals and the organisation they serve.”® 

From the management point of view, high morale is often thought of 
as a cause of increased production — a sort of enthusiasiii injected into 

^ileporl of llic ARC study team on Promotion Policies, Conducl Rules, Discipline oiul 
Morale, Vols. I & II, Government of India Press, Delhi, 1968, p. 185. 

-L.D. White, liuroductioii to the Study of Public Adndiiisfration, MaeMiikui Company, 
New. York, 1958 

’‘Ordway Toad, The Art of Leadership, New York, MacGraw Hill Company, 1936, p. 14. 
■'Morris S. Vitelcs, Motivation and Morale in Industry, Allied Paoilic Private Limited, 
1962, p. 283. . 

•'Gus V/. Dyoi', “Morale is Dynamic, Personnel Administration,” Journal of Society for 
Personnel Administration, N.W., Washington, Jan.-Fcb. 1971, p. 51. 
diL. 13, White, o/J. tvY. 

'‘Gus W. Dyer, op. cit., p. 52. 

''Tliis point is very clearly explained in the Fritz Morstcin Marx (ed.), Ektnenis of Piddle 
Administration, New Delhi, Prentice Hall of India Private Limited, 1963, p. 436. 

''This is how Rothlisbergcr viewed the concept of morale. For details see Bertrran M. 
Gross, The xManuging of OrganUation, CoUion MacMillan, London, 1964, p. 168, 
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employees by tbeir chiefs.*® From the view point of rank and file, high morale 
is not a cause; it is a result— the result of opportunity to work which provides 
suaicient uplift and brightness to make life seem worth while.*^ 

These divergent view points and implications indicate at once the 
complex nature and the immense importance of morale. “The general 
existence of good morale in all levels of an organisation is a primary essential 
to good and effective perl'brmance.”*^ It is universally recognised as “one of 
the important factors conducive to efficiency in administration.'’^^ In fact, 
sonic consider it as “the very essence of successful administration”. 

Keeping the morale of any organisation very high is a constant prob- 
lem. *5 Viewed over a period of years, “morale has a wealth of moments and 
stages, some of which are related to the immediate demands of production 
and others not.”*^ Through the ages “employees’ morale swung uneasily 
back and forth, from zestful vitality expressed in loyalty and industry through 
frustration and skepticism to adventurous creativity and exploration of new 
corners for the expression of spirit.”*^ For the purpose of sustaining high 
morale consistently among ail ranks of public personnel over a period of 
time, it must be constantly renewed by the vitality of day-to-day relationships 
and operations.*® 

The problem of maintaining high morale in modern times is more 
challenging than ever before. This is a corollary of the increasing involvement 
of the state in conducting human affairs. “The stale has become the supreme 
hope of liberation from individual feebleness.”*® There is hardly any human 
activity where the state does not lay its hands on. The state is endeavouring 
to accomplish its unending tasks through a vast and complex administrative 
machinery. With the result, “the question of general efficiency of public 


^^Gus W. Dyer, op. cit,, p. 52. 

Ibid., p. 52. 

i“Paul H. Appleby, ‘'Morale at Subordinate Levels”, Indian Journal of Public Adminis-' 
tration, April-Jiuie, 1957, p. 97, 

•*'*Avasthi and Maheshwari, Public Administration, Agra, Lakslnni Narayan Agrawal, 
1 966, p. 276. It is mentioned in this book tliat Napoleon, is said to have considered morale 
responsible for 75 per cent of the value contributed by four elements in battle efficiency, 
viz., nurabens, arms, training and morale. 

Morstein Marx and Wallace S. Sayre, “Morale and Discipline,” in Elements of 
Public Administration (ed.), op. cit., p. 435. 

*^ARC Study Team, op. cit., p. 187, 

^•^Gus W, Dyer, op. cit., p, 53. 

^^'^Ihid. 

*®Fritz Morstein Marx,. “Morale and Discipline”, op. cit., p. 437. 

^»Herman Finer, The Theory and Practice of Modern Governments, London, Metheun & 
Company Limited, p, 58. 
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administration is something in which everybody has a personal stake".'-*^ 
Motivating the vast “administrative population”, in order to maintain liigh 
levels of efficiency, has reached staggering dimensions all over the \u)rld in 
general and in developing countries in particular. 

The problem of motivation in the developing world is more acute because 
of low salaries and unattractive service conditions,^^ Particularly in a 
country like India where the bureaucracy has become the largest mechanism 
in the developing world, the challenge is more severe and sharp. It assumes 
added seriousness because of the fact that the ambitious programmes of India 
for development cannot make much headway unless there is a full measure of 
involvement on the part of the government employees who have to imple- 
ment them.^3 In fact, “no government can function efficiently without the 
iinffinching loyalty and dedication to work on the part of its employees from 
the highest to the lowest.”^'* 

The functioning of the Indian administrative set-up has come to be 
described as an “administrative jungle”^^ or “crumbling administration”.^® 
“The deepening economic crisis”^^ which is heading towards “bankrupt 
economism”^^ leaves a grim picture about the future. Added to this “the 
insensitive and heady bureaucracy is extending its tentacles giving rise to 
endemic corruption.”-^ The popular image of public administration is poor 
and the common man has come to look upon the governmental machinery 
with suspicion, 3° And he complains that it is not as good as the bureaucracy 
of the good old days.3^ 

^opritz Morstein Marx, Admin'mrative State, Illinois, The University of Chicago Press, 
USA, 1961, p. 30. 

^kSee A. Krishnaswami’s paper on “Morale in Public Services”, Crve/tTewc'c, 

New Delhi, IIPA, 1959, p. 7-8. 

22Rasheeduddm Khan, “The Total State” (India 1973), Senmuv, yo\. 173, Jan. 1974, 
p. 42. 

Report of the Third Central Pay Commission, Vol. I, New Delhi, Ministry of Firuincc, 
Government of India, 1973, p, 25. 

-■Hbid. 

-•'’The title of. Seminar, August 1968, Vol. No. 85, Malhotra Buildings, Junpath, Now 
Delhi. 

“®.K.K. Das, ‘‘Crumbling Administration” (India 1973), Seminar, op. cit. 

-’^Charat Ram, “What Needs to be Done” (Indian Economy), Seminar, New Delhi. 

-®(In-dia \91T) Seminar, op. cit. 

“®Rajani Kothari, “Political Economy of Garibi Hatao”, Economic and Political 
Weekly, Yol. VII (Special Number), 1972, Bombay, p. 1545. 

^‘Tn one of the surveys conducted by the same authors, it was revealed that majority of 
tire respondents were unhappy with the performance of the Government cmplo>ees, sec 
“Public Perception of Strike”, /nr/wH Journal of Public Administration, Oct. -Dec. 1972, 
pp. 578-579. 

‘■^^ARC Study Team, op, cit,, p, 226. 
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The pathetic state of Indian administration compels one to ponder 
seriously over the causes responsible for this pathological state. Of course, 
there are multiple factors which are cumulatively responsible for this chaos. 
One of the disturbing factors has been the low morale of the civil services. 
In fact it is observed that “there has been a progressive deterioration since 
iiidependence.”3^ This is evident from “the individual will which is shattered 
even in the face of threatening disaster and dissolution”. 33 Particularly the 
will is more shattered at the lower levels where the morale is awfully lovv.34 

There seems to be a feeling among policy formulators that the sub- 
ordinate levels are not crucial to administration. This is evident from the 
little attention these levels receive at the hands of the Government, its commit- 
tees and commissioiis.35 This lop sided approach has been one of the major 
shortcomings in Indian administration. 

The lower levels occupy a strategic position in the administrative set-up 
in view of their numerical strength, 3^ and the role they play in gathering 
information for policy formulation and in rendering great assistance in 
implementing the policies and programmes in the field. Although these levels 
deal with routine administration “it is this routine which sets the tone of the 
public administration”.37 Moreover, these levels provide contacting points 
between the Government and the citizen. In fact, on the ability of the Govern- 
ment employees to understand the pressures, priorities, problems and hopes 
of the people they deal with, the image of the Government depends. No 
programme of. the Government can be successfully implemented, nor the 
fruits of development can reach the common man without the cooperation 
of these levels. “Today the basic managerial problem is securing the workers’ 

participation.”38 

Since independence, in spite of the fact that the morale of the 

Tyabji, “Political and Administrative Problems”, Public Adininixlralion, 
Kanpur, Vol. 12, April 1974, p. 3. 

'^’^ARC Study Team, op. cit., p. 186. 

•'“h’aul Appleby, op. cii., p. 98. 

4“For instance the ARC did Jiot cxaniine in detail the problems of lower levels in an.y 
ol its roporLs including tiie report on personnel admiiiistJ’ation, see ARC report on Perxoiutel 
.Admiiilstrcitiou, Government of India Publication, New Delhi, 1969. 

‘“'’’The present strength of the Central Government according to the Third Pay 
Commission is about 30 lakhs. The Statesman, 10th September 1973. The strength of the 
Slate Ga^'ernment: employees is about 40 lakhs. Of these employees 98 per cent constitute 
class III and Class IV employees according to ARC v&port on. Persomw I Administration, 
P. 77. 

"'S.R, MahcsJiwari, The Administrative Reforms Commission, Agra, Lakslunituir;(.yaii 
Agrawal, 1972, p, 156. 

'“'"’Vi.shnu StUiay, “What docs it mean”, Seminar, Vol. 168 (Committed Civil Service) 
August, 1973. 
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Government employees is very vital for administration, it has not rceei\cd as 
much attention at the hands of the Government and public aLithorities as has 
been necessary.39 'Even the Administrative Reforms Commission did not pay 
adequate attention to this problem.^® Paul Appleby seems to be the iirst 
man to devote some attention to this complex problem and to point out certain 
factors responsible for the low morale at the subordinate levels.*^^ 

in the industrial sector, there is growing awareness on the part of the 
executives that “the ordinary channels of communication fail to provide a 
clear or accurate picture of what is on the worker’s mind”.*^^ They have turned 
to the employee attitude surveys to supplement and complement other 
channels of communication for “tapping employees thinking” .^3 it is found 
that “such a survey can provide a systematic and comprehensive picture of 
workers’ feelings and reveal many specific relations which do not come to 
light through ordinary channels”A4 in the case of governmental organisations, 
there are practically no scientific tools, nor attempts to develop them, to 
assess morale. Morale studies are essential because “they are like a thorough 
physical examination of the individual as contrasted with fragmentary 
information picked up casually concerning the state of his health.'*^ 

In view of the present state of the Indian administration, the need for a 
thorough examination of all the aspects of morale at all levels is highly 
warranted. It is more imperative in the case of the rank and file where the 
problems of morale are more intense.'^® 

11 

The present study proposes to enquire into the problems ol' morale in 


Khanna, “Morale in Public Services in Jmlia" in {'onjhaive. an Murcilc, op. cif., 

P-21. 

'^‘^■fiie ARC on which many hopes were pinned did not probe adequately into the 
complex problem of morale at all the levels. Tiic lower levels did aoi had even a mention in 
lire report. Even for the higher levels they seem to have thought that panacea to all the 
problems of morale lies in the improvement of relationships between tiic politician and tire 
civil servants. Sec the Report on Personnel Administration, op. cU., p. 77. 

‘^byccordiiig to Appleby the factors responsible for low morale are: remote and cool 
i'clutionship between tlio superior and subordinates, lack of encouragement and praise, 
slow promotions, too low salaries, political interference, lack of training, undue emphasis 
on literal performance instead, of on zeal, imagination and iagcmiiiy, lack of warmth 
in communication, cic., op. ciL, pp. 97-9S. 

‘'■-A'lorrics S. Ahtclcs, op. cit., y). 221. 

■-Abid. 

•^•9bid. 
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the rank and file of the Indian administration. It mainly deals with the indoor 
staff (ministerial or clerical staff) working at the lower levels at the district 
headquarters. This staff plays a vital role indirectly in policy formulation and 
directly in the process of implementation. The study, in order to be accurate, 
focuses its attention on some important aspects of morale of one of the vital 
wings of the line agency in the broad sense of the term. 

Although there are a number of factors to be examined, only a few are 
touched upon owing to limitations of time, space and resources. The following 
aspects of morale which are considered to be very important are examined. 

(/) The rank and file of Indian bureaucracy do not have sufficient 
interest in their work.'^? 

(/7) They have a poor image of their work, 

{Hi) Their awareness of the goals of their organisation and their role 
perception is poor.'*® 

(/i’) The training facilities and promotional opportunities are inade- 
quate. 

(v) They have a feeling that they belong to an inefficient group,5° 

(vi) The strength of the desire among the rank and file to remain with 
the organisation is too weak.s^ 

For this study a purposive sample has been drawn on the basis of random 
sampling method, A moderately developed district situated in the Telengana 
region of Andhra Pradesh is selected for this purpose. The data are collected 
with the help of a questionnaire. The universe of the study includes the 
employees of the Central, State and local Governments and public sector 
undertakings both of the State and Central Governments. Every care has been 
taken to see that all the departments located at the district headquarters get a 
fair representation in the sample. 


‘^'^Thc ARC Study Teiuii, op, cit., p. 187, pointed out that how best one can make tlic 
employees have a feeling that them work is stimulating, interesting and worthwhile. Studies 
hy Social Scientists revealed that morale and productivity are at their optimum when the 
woi'k itself is perceived by employees to be stimulating, interesting and worthwhile. 

I-l. Appleby, op. cit., pp. 97-98. 

^^IbkL 

“^Thc ARC Study Team, op, dh, defiaed morale as the strength of the desire to remain 
in the organisation, p. 185. 
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TABLE 1 

The Nature of the Sample : Sample Distribution 


S.No. 

Government 

No. of 
Respondents 

Percentage 

1. 

Central Government 

50 


21.60 

2. 

State Governments 





{a) Development Department 

301 

13.05 



(6) Welfare Department 

30 1 

13.05 



(e) Regulatory Department 

30 f 

13.05 



(d) Others 

20 J 110 

8.65 

47.80 

3. 

Local Government 

35 


15.30 

4. 

Public Enterprises 

35 


15.30 


Total 230 100.00 


TABLE la 

Service Background of the Respondents 


S.No. 

Service in 

No. of years 

No. of 
Respondents 

Percentage 

1. 

1--5 

80 

34.8 

2. 

6—10 

72 

31.3 

3. 

11—15 

45 

19.6 

4. 

16—20 

19 

8.2 


21 above 

14 

6.1 


Total 230 


100.00 
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TABLE lb 

Age and Educational Background of Respondents 


5'. Age 

No. 

Matriculates 

Intermediates 

Graduates 


Total 

f— 

Actual Per cent 

Actual Per cent 

i It 

Actual Per cent 

r 

Actual Per cent 

1. 20-35 

54 

23.48 

36 

15.67 

95 

41.22 

185 

80.45 

2. 36 45 

17 

7.35 

9 

3.90 

7 

3.05 

33 

14.35 

3. 46—55 


2.65 

4 

1.78 

2 

0.85 

12 

5.20 

Total 

77 

33.48 

49 

21.35 

104 

45.17 

230 

100.00 


Tables 1, la and lb, describe the nature of the sample. Table 1 indicates 
that 21.6 per cent of the respondents are drawn from the Central Government 
departments which includes railways, posts and telegraphs, Central excise and 
income tax. About 48 percent of-the sample is drawn from the State-Go-vern- 
raeiit employees; this includes development departments such as agriculture, 
animal husbandary, cooperatives, public works department, industries, wel- 
fare departments, like education, health, social welfare, and regulatory depart- 
ments — like revenue, police, excise, treasury, etc. The other departments 
like tourism, information and public relation, forests, etc., are not ignored. 
The respondents from local government belong to zilla parishad, panchayat 
samithi and municipality. The sample for public undertakings is drawn from 
two Central undertakings, vzir., the Life Insurance Corporation of India and the 
Food Corpoi-ation of India and the two State undertakings, viz., the Andhra 
Pradesh State Road Transport Corporation and the Andhra Pradesh State 
Electricity Board. 

Tabic 1(a) shows the service background of the respondents; 34 
per cent belong to 1-5 years’ service group, 31.3 per cent to 6-10 years’ 
service group; 19.6 per cent to 11-15 years’ service group, 8.2 per cent to 
16-20 years’ service group and 6.1 per cent to 21 years’ and above service 
group. 

About the age, 80.4 per cent belong to the younger age group of 20-35 
years, .about 14.3 per cent to middle age and 5.2 per cent to 46-55 years age 
group. 
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About the educational qualifications 33.48 per cent are matriculates, 
21.35 per cent possess intermediate qualifications (Intermediate for the 
purposes of convenience is used for courses which include the PUC, the old 
intermediate and those who have completed one or two years of their gradua- 
tion) and the sample also includes 45.17 per cent of graduates. 

Thus the sample covers most of- the Government departments, at all 
levels of Governments, all age and service groups and the respondents who 
possess different academic qualifications. Therefore, it can he assumed that 
the study rejects all shades of opinion. 


TABLE 2 

Previous Employment 


S.No. 

Worked 

No. of 

Per cent 


Earlier 

Respondents 


1. 

Yes 

85 

36; 95 

2. 

No 

145 

63.05 


Total 

230 

100.00 


TABLE 2a 

Reasons for Leaving the Earlier Job 

S.No. 

Reasons 

No. of Respondents 

Per cent 

1. 

Retrenchment 

50 

58.83 

ry 

Lack of Prospects 

16 

18.80 

3, 

N 0 n -Go ver n men t Se r v ice 

5 . . 

5.89 

■ 4. . . 

Allotted to this Job by PSC 

6 

7.06 

■' 5. 

Far from Nati^'e Place 

4 

4.71 

6. 

Any Other 

. '4. 

1.71 
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TABLE 2b 

Preference for the Present Job 


5. No. 

Preference to this job 

No. of Respondents 

Per cent 

1. 

First preference 

110 

47.6 

2. 

Not first preference 

120 

52.2 


TABLE 2c 




Reasons for Joining the Present Job 


SI No, 

Reasons 

No. of Respondents 

Per cent 

1. 

No other alternative 

50 

21.8 

, , 2. ■' 

For the sake of livelihood 

80 

34.8 

3. 

Interested in this job 

15 

6.4 

4. 

This job oft'ers better prospects 

45 

19'. 7 

5. ^ 

Allotted to this job by PSC 

20 

8.7 

6. 

Nearer to my nati\e place 

5 

2.2 

7, 

Any other 

15 

6.4 


Total 

230 

100.00 


In tables 2, 2a, 2b, and 2c, it is attempted to assess the morale by 
examining the interest of the employees in their work. For this purpose the 
respondents were asked whether they worked anywhere earlier to joining the 
present job; only 36.9 per cent of the respondents were in some other jobs 
while 63,1 per cent joined the present job directly. Those who were in some 
other jobs earlier were asked the reasons for leaving them. In the case of more 
than half of the respondents, they were retrenched as they were in temporary 
jobs, 18 per cent left the jobs- as they did not find any prospects, 5.8 per cent 
were in non-Govcrnmental service and so decided to leave it, 7 per cent were 
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allotted to the present jobs by the public service commission, 4.7 per cent 
found the previous place of work far from their native villages. No employee 
left his earlier job because of lack of interest in that job or interest in the 
present job. 

All the 230 respondents were asked whether the present job was 
their top preference. More than half of the respondents (52.2 per cent) said 
it was not their first preference. 

The respondents were further asked to give the reasons for joining the 
present job. The reasons they gave were: for 21.3 per cent there was no other 
alternative, 34.8 per cent took over the job for the sake of livelihood, 19.7 
per cent found that this job offered better prospects, 8.7 per cent were 
allotted to this job by the public service commission, etc. And only a negli- 
gible 6 per cent expressed that they joined the present job because they liked 
the nature of the work. It indicates that there is lack of interest in the 
nature of work among the rank and file in Indian administration. 


TABLE 3 
Image of his Work 


S.No. 

Importance of work 


No. of Respondents 

Percent 

1. 

It is important 


175 


96.1 

2. 

It is not important 


45 


19.6 

3. 

No answer 


10 


4.3 


Total 



230 


100.00 




TABLE 4 





Image of his Department* 





Department is 

Department is not 

Total 

Government 

Important 

Important 





^ 



^ A ; — ^ ^ 

( — "• 




Actual Per cent 

Actual Per cent 

Actual 

Per cent 

Local 


24(60) 

10.54 

11(40) 4.8 

35 

(100) 

State 


85(77.3) 

27.00 

25(22.7) 10.9 

110 

(100) 

Central 


48(96) 

20.87 

2(4) 0.3 

50 

(100) 

Public under- 

32(91 .4) 

13.91 

3(8.6) 1.3 

35 

(100) 

takings 







Total 

189 

89.3 

41 17.7 

230 

100 


brackets is percentage for the respective category of the respondent. 
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Tables 3 and 4 deal with the image of the employees of their respective 
organisations. For this purpose it is attempted to know the employees’ 
opinion about their work and their departments. 

To the question whether their work was important, 76 per cent expressed 
that it was important while about 20 per cent said it was not important and 
4 per cent preferred not to answer this question. About their departments an 
overwhelming majority (82 per cent) thought that they were doing important 
work while about 18 per cent thought they were not important. Further 
analysis revealed that a negligible 4 per cent from the Central Government 
employees and 8 per cent from Public undertakings and 23 per cent from 
the State Government employees and 40 per cent from the local government 
employees thought that their departments were not important. 


TABLE 5 

The Respondents’ Awareness of the Departmental Goals 


S. No. 

Respon.'ie 

No. of Respondents 



1 

^ 



Actual 

Per cent 

1 . 

Aware of the goals 

95 

41.40 

2. 

Partially aware of the goals 

no 

47.8 

3.- 

Not aware of the goals 

25 

10.8 


Total 

230 

100.00 


TABLE 6 




flic Role Perception of the Respondents 


S. No. 

Respomc. 

No. of Respondents 



Actual 

■ 

Per cent 

'I - 

Complete perception 

22 

9.57 

2. 

Partial perception 

85 

36.96 

' 3, ' 

No perception 

80 

34.78 

4. 

No answer 

43 

18.69 


Total 

230 

100 00 
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Tables 5 and 6 dealwith the employees’ perception of the departmental 
goals and their role in relation to the ultimate goals of the department. 

For this purpose the respondents were asked whether they were aware 
of the departmental goals. More than half of the respondents did not know the 
goals of their departments while 4! per cent were aware of them. 

About perception of their role in relation to the ultimate goals of their 
departments, only about 10 per cent of the employees were aware of their role 
while an overwhelming number of respondents (about 90 per cent) were 
not. There were some respondents who said that their work was not related to 
the ultimate goals of the department. 

For the purpose of this information an open ended question was adminis- 
tered and the responses were analysed and classified into various categories. 
This method does introduce an element of arbitrariness but we employed it 
for the want of a better one. 


TABLE 7 

The Existing Training Facilities 


.S’. 

No. 

Government 

Trained 

Not Trained 


Total 

Actual 

Per cent 

{ 

Actual 

Per cent 

( — ^ 

Actual Per cent 

1. 

Local 

6 

17.0 

29 

83.0 

35 

100 

2. 

State 

30 

27.3 

80 

72.7 

no 

100 

3. 

Central 

. 27 

54.0 

23 

46.0 

50 

100 

4. 

Public under- 

10 

28.5 

25 

71.5 

35 

100 


takings 








Total 

73 

31.74 

157 

68.3 

230 

100 


Table 7 deals with the existing training hicilities provided to 
Government employees. It indicates that only less than one-third of the 
respondents were trained. Except in the case of the Central Government 
where more than half of the employees (54 per cent) were trained, in ail 
the ol her cases — State, local and public undertaking more than 70 per 
cent did not undergo any training. 
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TABLE 8 


Promotional Opportunities 


5k 


LDC 

UDC 

Supdts. 

,/VO. OCT KJOVC! linit'IU ( 

in years 

Actual 

Per 

cent 

t — 

Actual 

Per 

cent 

Actual 

Per 

cent 

1. 1—5 

Local 

5 

100 

Nil 


Nil 



State 

33 

100 

Nil 


Nil 



Central 

Public under- 

20 

95 

1 

5 

Nil 



takings 

21 

95 

1 

5 

Nil 

— 

2. 6-10 

Local 

12 

93 

1 

7 

Nil 



State 

26 

75 

9 

25 

Nil 



Central 

Public under- 

7 

47 

8 

53 

Nil 



takings 

4 

50 

4 

50 

Nil 


3. 11—15 

Local 

5 

38 

5 

38 

3 

24 


State 

9 

45 

10 

50 

1 

5 


Central 

Public under" 

Nil 


4 

67 

2 

33 


takings 

Nil 

— 

4 

50 

4 

50 

4. 16 & 

Local 

2 

50 

1 

25 

1 

25 

above 

State 

6 

27 

9 

41 

7 



Central 

Public under- 

Nil 

— 

4 

50 

4 

50 


takings 

Nil 

— - 

Nil 

__ 

2 

100 


Table 8 indicates the promotional opportunities. For thi.s purpose, 
the length of the service of the employee is related to the position he is holding 
which broadly indicates the promotional opportunities. Generally at the 
lower levels only lower division clerks are directly recruited. But in some 
departments of the Central Government, upper divisional clerks are also 
recruited directly. However, this is not, in wide practice. 
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In the 1-5 years service group, almost all the employees were LDCs 
irrespective of their qualifications with the exception of one employee in the 
Central Government and another in public undertakings, who were UDCs, 


In the 6-10 years service group, 53 per cent out of 15 Central Govern- 
ment employees, 50 per cent out of 8 employees of public undertakings 
were UDCs whereas in the case of State and local government 25 per cent 
out of 35 and 7 per cent out of 13 were UDCs, 

In the 11-15 years service group, 5 out 6 per cent Central Government 
employees were UDCs and 1 was superintendent, 2 out of 3 employees of 
public undertaking were UDCs and one was superintendent, whereas in the 
case of the State Government 9 out of 20 respondents were LDCs, 10 were 
UDCs and 1 was superintendent and in the case of local government 5 out of 
13 employees were LDCs, 5 were UDCs, and 3 were superintendents. 

In the 16 years and above service group, there were two respondents 
from public undertakings and both were superintendents and none was struck 
up at LDC or UDC levels. In the case of the Central Government, 4 out of 8 
respondents were UDCs and 4 were superintendents, whereas in the case of 
the State Government 6 out of 21 respondents were LDCs, 9 were UDCs 
and 6 were superintendents, and in the case of local government 2 out of 
3 respondents were LDCs and 1 was superintendent. 

This analysis clearly indicates that the promotional opportunities in 
Central Government and public sector undertakings are far higher than in 
the State and local governments. 


TABLE 9 

Opinion About Working of the Government Departments 


5. 

No. 

Government 

Efficient 

Inefficient 


Total 

( — 

Actual 

Per cent 

^ — 

Actual 

Per cent 

Actual Per cent 

1. 

Local 

15(42.9) 

6.52 

20(57.1) 

8.70 

35 

100 

2. 

State 

45(40.9) 

19.56 

65(59.1) 

28.26 

110 

100 

3. 

Central 

25(50.0) 

10.87 

25(50.0) 

10.87 

50 

100 

4. 

Public under- 








takings 

11(31.4) 

4.79 

24(68.6) 

10.43 

35 

100 


Total 

96 

41.7 

134 

58 3 

230 

100 
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TABLE 9a 

Opinion About Working of Government Offices 
(Tn Relation to Age) 


s. 

Efficient 

Inefficient 
^ 


Total 

A.._ . 

No. 

r~ ~ 

Actual Percent 

Actual Per cent 

Actual 

Per cent 

1. 20-35 

76(41.0) 33.05 

109(59.0) 47.39 

185 

100 

2. 36--45 

15(45.5) 6.52 

18(54.5) 7.83 

33 

100 

3. 45__46 

5(41.7) 2.17 

7(58.3) 3.04 

12 

100 

Total 

96 41.7 

134 58.3 

230 

100 


TABLE 9b 

Opinion About Working of Government Offices 
(In Relation to Education) 

S. Qualification Efficient Inefficient Total 

No. , i , . , ^ ^ 

Actual Percent Actual Percent Actual Percent 


1. Matric 

41 

53.2 

36 

46.8 

77 

100 

2. intermediate 

20 

40.0 

29 

60.0 

49 

100 

3. Graduation 

35 

25.5 

69 

74.5 

104 

100 

Total 

96 

41.7 

1.34 

58.3 

2.30 

100 
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TABLE 9c 

Opinion about Working of Government Offices 
(In Relation to Service) 

Response 


S. Service in Efficient Ineffieient Total 

No. , I ^ r ^ 

years Actual Percent Actual Percent Actual Percent 


1. 1 - 5 

29 

36.2 

51 

63.8 

80 

100 

2. 6 -10 

33 

46.0 

39 

54.0 

72 

100 

3. 11 --15 

20 

44.4 

25 

55 . 6 

45 

100 

4. 16--20 

8 

42.1 

11 

57.9 

19 

100 

5. 21 and above 

6 

42.8 

8 

57.2 

14 

100 

Total 

96 

41.7 

134 

58.3 

230 

100 


Tables 9, 9a, 9b and 9c indicate the opinion of the respondents about 
the efficiency of the Government offices. This is one of the factors which affects 
the morale of the employees. 

More than 58 per cent out of the total of 230 rcsposidents held the 
opinion that Government offices were not working enicienliy while about 
41 per cent expressed that they were efficient. 

Further analysis reveals that the opinion of the Central Govcrnmenl 
employees was equally divided about the efficiency of the Government 
offices, 57 per cent from the local government employees, 59 per cent from 
the State Government employees and 68 per cent employees from public 
undertakings held that the Government offices were working inefficiently. 

The opinion about the efficiency in relation to the age revealed that in 
almost all the age groups more than half of the respondents held that the 
offices were inefficient. However, the feeling was more wide.spread among the 
younger and older age, groups while it was slightly less among the middle 
aged employees. 

I n relation to their service background, more than half of the respon- 
dents in all the service groups expressed that the offices were not working 
efficiently. The feeling was. higher in the 1-5 years service group but slightly 
less in the 6-10 years service group; it was high among those who had put 
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ill more than 11 years of service. Thus no significant association is found 
between the service and opinion about the efficiency of Government offices. 

In relation to the educational background it is very striking that the 
higher the education the more the feeling that Government offices were 
working inefficiently. 


TABLE 9(1 

Structural Weaknesses 


.S’. 

No. 

Weaknesses 

Local 

State 

Central 

Public 

Under- 

takings 

1 . 

Improper work distribution 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

2, 

Inadequate promotional oppor- 
tunities 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

3. 

Procedural defects leading to 
delays 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

.Yes 

4. 

Lack of proper supervision 

Yes 

— 

Yes 

Yes 

5. 

Inadequate training 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


6. 

Inefficiency at the higher levels 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


1. 

Low salaries 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

8. 

Lack of proper reward and 
punishment .system 


Yes 



Yes 

9. 

Insufficient attention to the 
welfare of the staff 



Yes 

Yes 

10. 

Lack of definite policies 

Yes 




11, 

Lack of coordination 

Yes 




12. 

No proper norms for efficiency 

Yes 




13. 

Improper maintenance of records 


Yes 



14. 

Too much emphasis on 
formalism 


Yes 



15. 

Centralised decision making 


Yes 

— 


Id. ■ 

Poor quality of staff 


Yes 



17. 

l..ack of periodical transfers 


Yes 



18. 

Outdated and colonial spirit 
in administration 



Yes 


19. 

Improper utilisation of resources 



Yes 



Indifference to the opinion of 

Ihe field staff 



Yes 


21. 

Lack of scientific approach to 
office management 



Yes 
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TABLE 9e 

Behavioural Constraints 


s. 

Ak). 

Co/utrainfs 

Local 

State 

Central 

Puhlie 

Under- 

takings 

1 . 

Bad behaviour of higher officers 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

2. 

Corruption 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


3. 

Political interference 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

4. 

Insincerity 

Yes 

Yes 



5. 

Indiscipline 


Yes 

Yes 


6. 

Irresponsibility among the 
employees 


Yes 

Yes 


7. 

Selfishness 

Yes 



__ 

8. 

Favouritism and recommenda- 
tion 

Yes 




9. 

Caste feeling 

Yes 


__ 


10. 

Lack of cooperation from the 
public 


Yes 


- 

11. 

Lack of identilication with the 
nation 



Yes 


12. 

Lack of coordination among the 
stafl' 



Yes 


13. 

Domination of old people 



Yes 


14. 

Lack of commitment 




Yes 

15. 

Excessive care for the interests 
of the richer section 




Yes 

16. 

Lack of profit motive 

— 

— 

— 

Yes 


Those 134 respondents who held the opinion that the administration 
was inefficient were asked the causes for the inefficiency. They showed consi- 
derable interest in this question and came out with a wide range of causes. 
Here an attempt is made to present the causes under a broad classification. 
viz., the structural weaknesses and the behavioural constraints. Tables 9d 
and 9e deal with this aspect of the problem. 

Table 9d deals with structural weaknesses. Causes like improper 
work distribution, inadequate promotional opportunities, procedural defects 
leading to delays, lack of proper supervision, inadequate training, inefficiency 
at the higher levels and low salaries seem to be, by and large, responsible for 
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the inefficiency. Lack of a proper reward and punishment system and in- 
sufficient attention to the weltare of the stall were also considered as causes 
for inefficiency. In addition to these widely shared opinions, lack of definite 
policies, lack of coordination, lack of proper norms for efliciency were also 
pointed out by the respondents from local government. Causes like improper 
maintenance of records, too much emphasis on formalism, centralised decision 
making, poor quality of staff, lack ofperiodical transfers, etc., were pointed out 
by the respondents from the State Government. Respondents from the Central 
Government pointed out causes like outdated and colonial spirit in admini- 
stration, improper utilisation of resources, indifference to the opinion of the 
field staff and lack of scientific approach to the office management. 

Table 9e deals with behavioural constraints. Bad behaviour of higher 
level officials was considered a widespread disease in Government offices. 
The respondents expressed this feeling very strongly and felt that the deterio- 
ration in standards of efficiency was mainly due to the bad temperament 
and negative attitude of officers occupying higher levels. Corruption, in- 
sincerity, political interference, indiscipline and irre.sponsibility were also 
considered as causes for inefficiency. In addition to these causes, selfishness, 
favouritism, caste feelings were also pointed out exclusively by the respondents 
from local government; lack of cooperation from the public was pointed out 
by the respondents from the State Government. The respondents from the 
Central Government pointed out causes like lack of identification with the 
nation, lack of coordination among the stall' and domination of old people. 
And lack of commitment, excessive care for the interests of the richer sections 
and lack of profit motive were pointed out by the respondents from public 
undertakings. 

This reveals that the employees at the lower levels feci that administra- 
tion suffers from a number of defects both structural and behavioural. Both 
these factors affect the morale of the employees very adversely. The policy 
fornuilator need lo keep them in view while formulating personnel policies 
for the organisations. 


TABLE 10 

Desire to Leave the Department 


S. No. Opinion 

’ No. of Respondents 

Per cent 

1 . Desire lo leave the Department 

147 

63.9 

2. No desire to leave the Department 

83 

36.1 


Total 230 


100.0 
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TABLE 10a 


Desire to Leave the Department 
(In Relation to Departmental Background) 


A. 

Ao. 

Government 

Desire to leave 
Department 

No desire to leave 
the Department 


Total 



Actual 

Per cent 

Actual Per cent 

Actual 

Per cent 

I. 

Local Govt. 

25(71.4} 

10.87 

10(28.6) 4.25 

^ ' 35 

100 

■ 2. 

State Govt. 

75(68.2) 

32.60 

35(31.8) 15.22 

110 

100 

3. 

Central Govt. 

30(60.0) 

13.05 

20(40.0) 8.69 

50 

100 

4. 

Public under- 
takings 

17(48.6) 

7.40 

18(51.4) 7.83 

35 

.100 


Total 

147 

63.92 

83 36.1 

230 

100 




TABLE 101) 





Desire to Leave the Department 
(In Relation to Age Background) 



5. 

No. 

dge 

Desire to leave 
the Department 

No desire to leave 
the Department 

Total 



Actual 

Per cent 

f ' ■ 

Actual Per cent 

Actual 

Per cent 

]. 

20-~-35 

126(68.1) 

54.8 

59(31.5) 25.6 

185 

100 

2. 

36—45 

16(48.5) 

6.9 

17(51.5) 7.4 

33 

100 

3. 

46—55 

5(41.5) 

2.2 

7(58.3) 3.0 

12 

100 


Total 

147 

63.9 

83 36.1 

230 

100 
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TABLE 10(c) 

Desire to Leave the Department 
(In Relation to Educational Background) 


s. 

No. 

Desire to leave the 
Eduealion Department 

No desire to leave 
the Department 


Total 

r- % 

Actual Per cent 

r~ ^ 

Actual Per cent 

Actual Per cent 

1. 

Matric 40 51.9 

37 

48.1 

77 

100 

2, 

Inter 29 59.8 

20 

41.0 

49 

100 

3. 

Graduation 78 74.0 

26 

10.5 

105 

100 


Total 147 63.9 

83 

36.1 

230 

100 


Percentages are worked out for 147. 






TABLE 

lOd 





Reasons for Leaving the Department 




(Multiple Response) 




S. No. Reasons 


Actuals 

Per cent 

1. 

No incentives 


84 


57.2 

2. 

No scope for promotions 


80 


54.5 

3. 

Less pay and emoluments 


76 


51.8 

4. 

There is too much of bossism 


33 


22.5 

5. 

Too much of political interference 


32 


21.8 

6. 

There is heavy work 


28 


19.1 

7. 

No provision for over-time allowance 

26 


17.7 

8. 

There is favouritism 


24 


16.4 

9. 

Lack of encouragement and recognition 

18 


12.3 

10. 

Lack of cooperation in the organisation 

16 


10.9 

JI. 

Improper distribution of work 


16 


10.9 

12. 

Lack of faith in the present job 


16 


10.9 

13. 

The practice of making others scapegoats 

16 


10.9 

14. 

Corruption 


6 


4.1 

15. 

Other reasons 


9 


6.2 


Tables 10, 10a, JOb, 10c and lOd deal with the strength of the desire 
of the employees to remain with the organisation. 


To the question whether they were prepared to leave the organisation 
if they were given an opportunity, 64 per cent said they would like to quit the 
present organisation while 36 per cent said they would remain with it. This was 
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further examined in relation to the department, age and cducationai back - 
ground. In relation to the department, except the employees of public under" 
takings where more than half (52 per cent) were prepared to remain with the 
organisation, 60 per cent from the Central Government, 68 per cent from 
the State Government and 71 per cent from the local government were pre- 
pared to leave the department. 

In relation to age, it is found that the desire to quit the organisation 
was more in the younger age groups and less in the middle age and old age 
groups. 

In relation to education, the desire to remain with the organisation was 
more in the case of matriculates. It was low in the case of intermediates and 
very knv (about 25 per cent) among the graduates. 

Thus, it appears that the desire to leave the organisation was high in the 
case of local government and State Government employees, younger age 
groups and graduates. 

Those respondents who were not prepared to remain with the organisa- 
tion were asked the reasons. Most of the respondents complained about lack 
of incentives, lack of promotional opportunities and inadequate emoluments. 
About 20 per cent of the respondents said there was bossism, political inter- 
ference and heavy work. The respondents also cited reasons such as favourit- 
ism, lack of encouragement and recognition, lack of cooperation, improper 
distribution of work, lack of faith in the present job (because of the practice 
of making scapegoats of others) corruption, etc., for their desire to leave the 
organisation in which they were working. 


TABJJs II 

Desire to Leave the Organisation 
(In Relation to Other Factors) 




Desire to cjuit 

No desire to quit 

5'. No. 

Factors 

^ 

; 

, 

— — 1 



Actual Per cent 

Actual Pci 

cent 

1. 

Interested in the Nvork 

3 

20 

12 

80 

2. 

Trained 

45 

58.4 

32 

41.6 

3. 

Promoted 

32 

41 

46 

59 

4. 

Doing important work 

110 

62.9 

65 

37.1 

5, 

Department is important 

123 

65 

66 

33 

6. 

Govcnimcnt is cfTicicnt 

50 

52 

46 

48 

v''-7.,',y 

Aware of the goals 

60 

63.2 

35 

36.8 

8. 

Complete role perception 

7 

31.8 

15 

68.2 
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We tried to lind out the association of the eight factors covered by the 
survey with the desire of the employees to quit the organisation. It is revealed 
that there is a significant association of the desire to stay with interest in the 
nature of the work, role perception and promotional opportunities. There 
also seem to be some association of the image the employee has of the 
Government, training facilities and the desire to stay. However, the analysis 
revealed that self image and goal awareness are not significantly associated 
with the desire to quit the organisation. Thus interest in the work, role percep- 
tion and promotional opportunities emerge as critical factors in determining 
the employees' desire to stay or quit the organisation. 

Hi 

The foregoing analysis shows that, by and large, the morale in the rank 
and file of the Indian bureaucracy is low. However, there is a significant 
variation in the degree of morale between one level of the Government and 
the other. While it seems to be very low in the case of the local and the State 
Governments, it is relatively higher in the case of the Central Government 
employees and of those in the public undertakings. 

In the first place the study provides support to the assumption that the 
rank and file in Indian administration do not have interest in the nature of 
their work. This is because an overwhelming majority of the employees have 
joined the job for various personal compulsions, with the exception of a 
negligible number (6.4 per cent) who expressed that they were interested 
in the nature of the work. 

About the image of their work the study reveals that a very large number 
of employees, except 40 per cent of the local government employees, think 
that their work and the department in which they are working are important. 
Therefore, the assumption that they have a poor image of their work is 
incorrect. 

About the goal awuircness and role pcrccptioii a maiority of the 
employees expressed their ignorance. This is more reflected in the case of some 
responses where the respondents expressed that the work is not i-elatcd to 
the goals of the department. 

About the training facilities and promotional opportunities, the study 
provides factual evidence to the assumption that they are inadequate. In the 
case of training fiiciiities more than two-thirds of the employees are not 
exposed to any formal training programmes. And in respect of promotional 
opportunities the study reveals that the opportunities are neither fairly distri- 
buLcd nor are governed by any rational consideration, in the first ten years of 
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service most of the employees (more than 75 per cent) remained as lower 
division clerks without any promotion. There is a significant luimber of 
employees in the 16 years and above service group who remained at the same 
stage where they started from in the case of State and local governments. 

Regarding the image of the Government oHices. about 60 per cent feel 
that they are working inefficiently. The employees came out with a w ide range 
of causes responsible for inefficiency. There seems to be a widespread 
negative disposition about the higher officials. The respondents have pointed 
out a number of structural and behavioural defects in the administrative 
machinery. This indicates that they carry a poor image about the Govern- 
ment offices of which they are a part and parcel. This feeling docs damage the 
morale of the employees. 

The last factor analysed is the strength of the desire to remain with the 
organisation which is considered to be an indication of the level of morale. 
The study reveals that about two-thirds of the employees desire to quit the 
organisation. The desire to remain w-ith the organisation is very low in the 
case of State and local government employees and not so low in the case of 
Central Government employees. However, the morale seems to be relatively 
higher in the ca.se of employees of public sector undertakings. 


“I doiTt think we can have Government servants who arc neutral 
in regard to the basic objectives of the country, whether it is socialism, 
secularism or democracy, and officials who do not place national 
interest above all others— that is, above communal, linguistic or 
parochial interests. The persons selected should not only have the 
requisite qualifications but also commitment to the people’s urges 
and aspirations. We want people with wide horizons, but not so 
cosmopolitan that they admire and love other countries more than 
their own.” 

Smt. Indira G.\ndiii, Prime Minister, 
while inaugurating the Conference 
; of the Chairmen of Public Service 
‘Commissions — November 15, 1976. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN THE ARMED FORCES=^= 

Vir Narain 

P ERSONNEL management is undoubtedly the single most important 
function in any organisation, howsoever simple or elementary. 
Personnel management deals with people, with highly complex, diverse and 
(a point that is rightly assuming increasing importance) valuable individuals. 
It is these individuals who, working together, make an organisation. Without 
them the organisation would be a mere machine. 

in the armed forces, with their enormous technological and organisa- 
tional complexity and, in the final analysis, their heavy dependence upon such 
human qualities as courage, loyalty, dedication, discipline and endurance, 
personnel management assumes a crucial and unique significance. Modern 
technology has put unprecedented destructive power in the hands of small 
groups of fighting men, and even individuals, making it imperative that 
their behaviour and motivation are correctly understood. The findings of 
individual and group psychology are therefore of great importance for the 
proper formulation of organisational and personnel policies in the armed 
forces. In addition, the growth of the democratic ideal, with its stress upon 
the intrinsic worth of the individual, has led to increasing emphasis on the 
development and self-actualisation of the individual within the organisation. 

From the purely economic point of view, the fact that, in any defence 
budget, pei’sonnel costs constitute the single largest item of expenditure 
(UK and USA, about 50 per cent; USSR, 30 per cent; India, 25 per cent) 
dictates that the optimum returns are obtained from these large investments. 
Therefore, from the operational, economic as well as the ethical and human 
point of view, the careful formulation and implementation of personnel 
policies in the armed forces is a matter of considerable national importance. 
In the words of Sir Arthur Bryant, “In the last resort it is not weapons, it is 

men. who decide wars. ”L 

BACKGROUND 

Personnel management in the armed forces is concerned with the recruit- 
ment. training, placement, utilisation and development as well as retirement 

*This aiticlc ha,s been cleared for publication by the Ministry of Defence and 
the views expressed here are exclusively of the author and need not necessarily rep|•c^Lill 
the official point. 

■'Sir .Arthur Bryant (1947) quoted in R.U.SJ, Jounnih Sept. 73, p. 63. 
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and rehabilitation of all personnel employed in the armed forces, including 
civilians. In the course of this study, however, attention will be focused on the 
officer corps of the three services. 

Personnel management has been defined as the “planning, supervision, 
direction and coordination of those activities of an organisation which 
contribute to realising its defined purposes with a minimum of human effort 
and friction, with an animating spirit of cooperation and with proper regard 
for the genuine well-being of all members of the organisation.”^ Personnel 
management is, thus, concerned as much with the nature and purpose of the 
organisation as with the individuals comprising the organisation. In fact, 
tire success of any personnel policy can be judged by the extent to which it 
succeeds in harmonising the organisational goals with the abilities and 
aspirations of the members of the organisation. The tendency (not uncommon 
in the armed forces) to see the two as essentially conflicting requirements 
(McGregor’s Theory X) is increasingly being discredited in modern theories 
of personnel management. 

“The capacity, development and state of mind of employees as indivi- 
duals must be the focal point of all policy and practice relative to personnel . . . 
I suppose that the primary purpose in the minds of those who develop 
personnel policies and who manage business and organisations is generally 
not to develop individuals but to facilitate the working together of groups of 
people towards definite ends. In my view this purpose is secondary in point 
of order but equally important is that of developing the individual, and the 
tw'o together constitute the entire legitimate purpose of management a.s far 
as personnel is concerned.”^ 

THE ORGANISATION 

The organisation constitutes the basic environment within Which 
personnel management operates. The nature and role of the organisation 
therefore provides the framework for the formulation of all personnel policies. 
In recent years increasing attention has been focused on the character and 
relevance of the military organisation in contemporary society. While, 
.structurally, the military organi.sation has been almost impervious to social 
change, over the years, its role, composition and internal elhoshave undergone 
a profound metamorphosis with changes in the social environment. Broadly, 
the old aristocratic-feudal model has evolved into either the democratic 
model or the totalitarian model of contemporary military establishment. 
This, along with the growing rapidity and importance of technological change 


-Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, Macmillan, p. 88. 

I. Barnard, Organisation and Management, pp. 6-S. 
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in the armed forces, has led to a change in the perceived role and self-image 
of the military officer. According to Janovvitz, “The military profession 
which has centred on the self-conception of the warrior types or the ‘heroic 
leader’ requires the incorporation of new roles, namely, thehnilitary manager’ 
and the ‘military technologist’. For the military establishment to accomplish 
its multiple goals it must develop and maintain a balance between these differ- 
ent military types.’*'* He has identified the following factors in the adaptation 
of the military organisation to the changing societal context as well as the 
ad va ncing technology of war : 

(a) Changing organisational authority. The shift from authoritarian 
domination and discipline in the armed iorces to “greater reliance 
on manipulation, persuasion, and group consensus’’. 

(h) Narrowing skill-differential between military and civil elites. 

(c) Shift in officer recruitment, 

{'(/) Trends in political indoctrination. 

A detailed study of the application of modern organisational theory to 
the military establishment is not within the purview of this paper. However, 
some of the broad aspects mentioned above have a strong relevance to person- 
nel management and need to be examined further. 

CHANGING ORGANISATIONAL AUTHORITY 
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The decline in authoritarianism in contemporary society has inevitably 
been refiected in the armed forces. With the introduction of sophisticated 
technology in warfare, and the concomitant growth in the importance of 
professionalism and initiative, this change is seen as contributing, not only to 
the development of the individual, but also to the overall effectiveness of the 
system, 

Ftzioni has classified all organisations in terms of the type of authority 
exercised in them and the type of involvement of the members with the 
organisation. In this typology, as tabulated on next page,^ peace time military- 
organisations are classified as utilitarian, and combat units as normative- 
coercive. 


ihc “Military Orgairisation”, in Roger W. Little (ed.), Handbook of MiUtarv 

tho hmitutions, California, Sage Publications, 1971, p. 22. 

"Edgar H. Schdn, Organisational Psychology, New Delhi, Prentice Hall, 1969, p. 45. 
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(a) Predominantly Coercive Authority 

Examples are concentration camps, prisons and correctional institutions, 
prisoner-of-war camps, custodial mental hospitals, coercive unions. 

{h) Predominantly Utilitarian Authority 

Rational-legal authority, use of economic rewards. Examples: business 
and industry, business unions, peace time military organisations. 

(c) Predominantly Normative Authority 

Use of membership, status, intrinsic value rewards. Examples : religious 
organisations, ideologically based political organisations or parties, hospitals, 
colleges and universities, professional associations. 

(r/) Mixed Structures 

Examples: normative-coercive, combat units; utilitarian-normative, 
most labour unions; utilitarian-coercive, some early industries, some farms, 
company towns, ships. 

Corresponding to the three main types of organisations, there are three 
basic types of the involvement of the individual With the organisation, 
namely, alienative, calculative and moral. An understanding of these three 
basic attitudes is important for evaluating the impact of various personnel 
policies on morale and motivation within the organisation. Following 
Etzioni, Schein® has described the three types of involvement as “(«) alienative, 
which means that the person is not psychologically involved but is compelled 
to remain as a member; (b) calculative, which means that the person is 
involved to the extent of doing a “fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay” and 
(c) moral, which means that the person intrinsically values the mission of the 
organisation and his job within it, and performs it primarily because he 
values it.” In the armed forces, and especially in combat, the normative- 
moral model represents the ideal though, of course, it cannot be realised 
fully in practice. It must, however, be the aim of personnel management to 
minimise the coercive-alienative and maximise the normative-moral element 
iii military organisations, 

NARROWING SKILL DIFFERENTIAL BETWEEN MILITARY 
AND CIVIL ELITES 

The convergence between the military and civil establishments has been 
widely noted by sociologists^ The chief reason for this is the vastly increased 

*'Ec5gar H, Schein, op. cit, 

"Roger W. Little, “Coavergcace of the .Civilian and Military Occupational Structure”, 
N.A..B. Wilson (ed.). Manpower Re.mirch, English Uni. Press, p, 4d2. 
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technological basis of modern warfare, resulting in the great numerical 
preponderance of the technical and managerial over the combat posts. As 
noted in a British survey “there has been a continuing trend away from 
combat type jobs to technical and support functions similar to those found in 
many areas of civilian life. Definitions are difficult in this area, but even in 
the army, only a little more than half of the total force can clearly be identified 
as belonging to the combat arms. In the RAF, which has gone farthest in 
this direction, our survey found that only 22 per cent of officers were actually 
in operational flying posts, supported by the remainder of the officers and 
nearly all the other ranks,”® 

This narrowing gap between the civil and military elites has some far- 
reaching implications for personnel management in the armed forces, 
permitting greater civil-military organisational coordination, individual 
mobility between civil and military establishments, and an integrated civil- 
military career-development plan.®* 

Reflecting the social transformation that has taken place during the 
last fifty to seventy years, the military elite has shifted from its old aristo- 
cratic, feudal background to a mainly middle-class recruitment base. Tlfis 
has necessarily meant a shift in the basis of leadership in the armed forces 
from feudal-ascriptive to legal-rational with consequential changes in the 
basis of morale and discipline also. 

The career patterns developed in the services have to allow, not 
only for the the rise of a ‘professional elite’ with a high degree of competence 
in technical and routinised matters but also for an ‘elite nucleus’ of officers 
with unconventional, innovative abilities and perspectives, and a political 
understanding of the role of force in the contemporary setting. 

In the evolution of the aristocratic-feudal model into the democratic 
or the totalitarian model, the nature of the political involvement of the 
armed forces has shown marked polarisation. On the one hand, in the 
democratic model, the armed forces are apolitical and the supremacy of cis ii 
power is accepted. “Professional ethics as well as democratic parliamentar>' 
institutions guarantee civilian political supremacy. The officer fights because 
of his career commitments.”^® In the totalitarian model, on the other hand, 
the professional military is under the absolute control of the ruling oligarch} , 
and is also highly politicised through infiltration by the party'. 


‘^it.VtSO, Second Report of Standing Reference on the Pay of the Armed Forces. 
^Bernard Beck, “The Military as a Welfare Institution”, Charles C. (cd.). Pnhlic 
Opinion and the Military Establishment, Moskos, p, 141. 

'^Janowiiz, op. cit., p, 25. 
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7'he Informal Organisation 

Recent work in organisational psychology— based on the classic 
Hawthorne experiment and Tavistock studies — has established the importance 
of the concept of the informal organisation; and also of the concept of a 
‘psychological contract’ between the individual and the organisation. 
These studies found that large formal organisations invariably gave rise to 
informal organisations within them; and that the inter-personal relationships 
within the informal organisation affected the manner in which workers and 
managers performed their roles. According to Schein “The notion of a ‘psy- 
chological contract’ implies that an individual has a variety of expectations 
of the organisation and that the organisation has a variety of expectations of 
him.’’” In the armed forces, where motivation and morale are of great signi- 
ficance, the informal organisation and the psychological contract are of very 
considerable importance. Many problems of organisational psychology can 
be traced back to defects in these two areas. 

The military organisation is essentially bureaucratic iii nature, being 
characteristically authoritarian and hierarchical in structure and function. 
Starting with the pioneering work of Weber, bureaucratic organisations have 
recently been studied in great depth by sociologists and organisational 
psychologists. The military officer is a homo hierarchicus par excellence. 
Therefore an understanding of the limitations of the bureaucratic model 
is essential for developing a correct perspective on personnel policies, “Argyris 
has made a number of incisive criticisms of bureaucratic, hierarchical organi- 
sation structures, with a focus on the precept or ‘principles' of management 
that over the years have been associated with these patterns. He has argued 
that hierarchical structures, chains of command, ladder-climbing complexes 
and pressures from bosses are inconsistent with the needs and demands of 
healthy personalities. In organisations set up on this basis, Argyris finds 
substantial evidence that companies force their employees (executive as well 
as rank and file workers) to conform, obey, produce and be loyal, thus creating 
a dependency on management that is not psychologically mature. Since 
organisation members are prevented by this style of management from 
being creative, intelligent, self-fulfilling people, frustrations, tensions, 
mental illness, disobedience, low moraleand other debilitating results occur. , , 
Hierarchical structure monopolises and controls channels of success and 
reward creating anxiety and tension relieved by pathological behaviour.”'^" 

A recent study by the US Army War College finds that ‘hlie bureau- 
cratic pressures built into the management of a large peace time force structure 


’'Edgar !-f. Schein, op. cit,, p. H. 

’-M'cFai'iand, Personnel Management, London, Macmillan, 1968, p. 30. 
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tend to warp the professional values and standards of the officers who must 
compete for coveted command and staff positions.”^^ Their comprehensive 
survey of the US officer corps yielded a picture which could be true of armed 
forces in other countries also. “A scenario that was repeatedly described in 
seminar sessions and narrative responses includes an ambitious, transitory 
commander — marginally slcilled in the complexities of his duties — engulfed 
ill producing statistical results, fearful of personal failure, too busy to talk 
with or listen to his subordinates, and determined to submit acceptably 
optimistic reports which reflect faultless completion of a variety of tasks at 
the expense of the sweat and frustration of his subordinates. The find ings 
of Argyris, quoted in a civilian context earlier, are borne out by the US Army 
War College report which warns of the consequences of the climate thus: 
“ . , . It is conducive to self-deception because it fosters the production of 
inaccurate information; . . . it lowers the credibility of our top military leaders 
because it often shields them from essential bad news; it stifles initiative, 
innovation, and humility because it demands perfection or the pose of perfec- 
tion at every turn; it downgrades technical competence by rewarding instead 
trivial, measurable, quota-filling accomplishments; and it eventually squeezes 
much of the inner satisfaction and personal enjoyment out of being an 

officerd’^5 

Conceptual Framework 

The foregoing brief survey has been attempted with the intention of 
providing the organisational and conceptual background for the formulation 
of personnel policies for the armed forces. In the three decades which have 
passed since the end of World War II there have been far-reaching and rapidly 
accelerating changes in society, government, technology, weaponry, strategy 
and warfare. Social changes, notably among the youth— -a prime resource 
for the armed forces — and the redefinition of the role of the armed forces in 
the context of deterrence (the ‘constabulary concept’)’^^ have necessitated a 
continuing reappraisal of the organisational and personnel policies of the 
armed forces. Against the background of these changes, and the (indings of 
recent researches in sociology, organisational psychology and personnel 
management, an attempt has been made in this paper to examine the problems 
of personnel management in the Indian armed forces and to recommend 
remedial measures. 


^'h^.eport by U.S. Army War College, Study on Military Professionalism ciiiolod by 
Iidwia A. Deagle Jr., Annals of American Academy of Folitical and Social Sciences, 
Marcii 73. p. 166. 

^^Thid., p. J66. 

p. 168. 

^Uanowil?. op, cit., p. 46. . 
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CAREER MANAGEMENT 

Career management represents the central and most important function 
of personnel management. It covers the entire service life-cycle of the indivi- 
dual from recruitment to retirement. Given the large size of modern standing 
armed forces, and the great complexity and diversity of military functions 
and specialisations, the task of efficient career management becomes as 
critical as it is complex. The orchestration of a large number of individual 
aptitudes, expectations, abilities, functions and specialities into a harmonious 
and elective fighting force is a formidable undertaking. Without the use of 
modern techniques of management, decision-making and data processing, 
it would be impossible to achieve any degree of success in this task. 

An integrated systems approach is indispensable for optimising the 
career management function. This process of optimisation has to extend 
from the basic sub-system — the individual in a small group — to the overall 
system which is represented by the armed forces as a whole. In fact, many 
analysts have argued that it should proceed beyond the military into the 
public services in general; treating the military career as “but one phase of a 
two-phase career which is primarily a life-time career in public service, 

It is especially true of the armed forces in India that no integrated, 
inter-service approach has been made to the problems of career management. 
Such attempts as have been made to evolve career management policies have 
been exclusively within the individual services, and have generally addressed 
themselves to short-term problems. There are therefore a number of anomalies 
between the career structures of the three services. 

The objects of career management may be stated as follows: 

(«) To devise an overall career structure which would best serve 
the operational requirements of the service while ensuring equi- 
table and w'orthwhile career prospects to individuals belonging to 
dilTerent specialities, 

[h) To develop personnel policies — especially in respect of appraisal, 
placement and promotion — calculated to induct, retain, motivate 
and employ officers with appropriate skills in the various serv ice 
tasks, 

(£■) To plan and conduct the progression of individual officers 
through various assignments, duties and courses of instruction 
in such a manner as to develop and exploit the officer's personal 
and professional potential to the fullest extent within the frame- 
work of the existing personnel policies and career structure. 

^'Gwyna Harrie-Jenkins, From Conscription to Volunteer Armies, ISS, Adeiphi Paper 
No. i03, p. 14. 
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“Career development is a continuous and complex task, ft involves the 
progressive advancement of a serviceman from the time he enters military 
service until the day he finally hangs up his uniform, ft combines schooling 
— from the most basic or elementary training programmes up through the 
highest echelons of the senior military colleges — and a proper blending of 
experience, assignments, and promotion,”’® 

The MilHary Career 

In a country, such as India, where there is no conscription, the ability 
of the armed forces to attract and retain the required number and quality of 
officers depends largely on the appeal of the military career to the young 
entrant as well as the serving officer. Whereas the numerical requirements 
can be easily determined, the qualitative requirements involve certain consi- 
derations peculiar to the armed forces. The two factors responsible for this 
are: the pyramidal structure of the services, and the very marked shift of 
emphasis in the qualities required at various stages of the military career. 
The first may be called the career attrition factor and the second the career 
evolution factor. 1 feel that many wrong practices and misconceptions within 
and outside the armed forces can be attributed to an insufficient understanding 
of the implications of these two factors. 

The career attrition factor is much higher in the 'armed forces than 
in any other service. This means that, with each process of selection for the 
next rank, there is an improvement in the average quality of officers in that 
rank. With no more than about five per cent officers progressing beyond the 
rank of Lt.-Col., it is evident that there is a very marked improvement in the 
average quality and calibre of officers at each successive level. Thus a service 
officer who has attained senior ranks represents a high-calibre professional 
who has come up through a highly competitive career. In the civil services, 
on the other hand, after the initi:?d entry through a highly competitive exami- 
nation, there is hardly any further filtration, and the average quality and 
calibre of officers remains basically unchanged at successive levels (improve- 
ments due to increasing experience and maturity not being relevant in this 
connection). 

j here are several implications of this. First, the selection process must be 
suchas toensure Lhatacertain proportion oflhesucccssful candidates possesses, 
in addition to the qualities required of them in the short term as combatanis. 
the potential to assume high responsibility in a variety of assignments concern- 
ed with national security. The officer population at intake, diluted as it were 


'^■^Dcfenee Military Manpower, Industrial College of the Armed Forces. Washington, 
1969. 7 
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by numbers and the qualities required for short-term duties, must contain a 
proportion of officers with the highest calibre and potential for development. 
Secondly, the career attrition factor implies that, after a certain stage in 
this process of progressive selection, the senior service officer is at least fully 
equal in calibre and quality to civil officers with comparable seniority. This 
factor is at present being generally overlooked while considering the question 
of civil-military equivalence in the higher ranks. Thirdly, the career-attrition 
factor invalidates the assumptions involved in the application of the ‘forced 
distribution’ concept to the assessment of senior officers. The normal distribu- 
tion curve postulated for the ‘base population’ of officers in the junior ranks 
is progressively modified as a result of the selective process. “A selective 
process which eliminates a greater proportion of individuals from one end of 
the distribution curve than the other gives rise to a skewed distribution. 

The career evolution factor results from the fact that the qualities 
relevant and important during the earlier stages of a military career are very 
different from the qualities which assume importance during the later part. 
In all other professions, as also in the civil services, there is a process of 
growth; the same qualities are developed further as the professional career 
progresses. In the course of the military career, on the other hand, a process 
of evolution is required — different qualities assume importance at different 
stages of the career. The military career, therefore, involves not only a 
process of growth, but also of evolution and transformation. A combat 
pilot, for e.xample, needs vastly different qualities in his earlier years from those 
required of him when he occupies senior positions concerned with national 
security. The findings of two American psychiatrists, who made a special 
study of combat flying in World War II, are interesting in this connection: 
“Some men are able to surrender their social selves rather readily in minor 
things-— in the use of coarse language, in e.xcessive drinking, in lowered moral 
conduct. Not all men, however, possess the same degree of this ability to 
transfer their prohibitions, and it is possible that one possesses it completely. 
This is especially true when such tabooed acts as killing are involved ... In 
line with this trend of thought, one would expect to find many outstanding 
combat heroes, men with character defects who derive too readily enjoyment 
from instinctual expression and who have a poorly developed sense of social 
responsibility. This expectation is borne out by our observations.”^® Clearly, 
the very qualities which tend to make an outstanding combat pilot would, 
if not outgrown or selected out, make an outstandingly poor senior officer. 

'fhe implications of the career evolution factor for career management 
arc clear. First, the criterion measures developed for selection must be 

■^**Nonnaii R.F. Maier, Psychology in Industry^ New Delhi, Oxford 969, p. .'122. 

-®Doulaghde Bond, The Love and Fear of Flying, New York, Taternalional Press, 1963. 
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based on the optimum mix of the various qualities required in the officer during 
the dilTerent stages of his career. Secondly, the appraisal system should be 
designed in such a manner as to give the proper relative vveightage to the 
qualities most relevant to the particular phase of the officer’s career. The 
use of a single format for the appraisal of all officers, regardless of seniority, 
is manifestly unscientihc. Thirdly, since all officers cannot be outstanding in 
the full range of ciualities required over the whole career, the career planning 
system should be designed to identify and develop the most suitable individuals 
for each phase^ of the military career. 

Against the background of these factors, it is the task of personnel 
management policies to design military careers that would attract and 
retain the right quality of officers in sufficient numbers. Career attrition, 
especially when associated with early retirement ages, is a disincentive. Poor 
civil-military equivalence is also a disincentive to the potential officer recruit 
of quality, who is confident of getting into the civil services. The roughly 
four per cent of military officers who do succeed in securing promotion to 
senior ranks can expect, after 20 years of service, a little over half of the 
basic salary drawn by ninety-eight per cent of the civil officers of comparable 
length of service. And this, again, the military officer can expect to draw for 
about half as long. No wonder that, in spite of the natural attraction of the 
young towards the military profession, we have to scrape the bottom of the 
barrel. 

There is dearly a need for restructuring the military career. The new 
Officer Personnel Management System in the USA, the German Commission 
on the new personnel structure in the Bundeswehr, and the Defence White 
Paper of 1960 represent the growing awareness of this need. 

The 1 960 Defence White Paper was largely devoted to the ‘human factor’ 
in national security. Provisions were made for raising pay to levels more 
nearly comparable to that of equivalent, civilian positions; officers’ career 
patterns were modified to provide for retirement by the late thirties or 
retention until age 55; and measures were taken to promote the ‘second career’ 
of military retirees in commerce and industry. 

The report of the German Commission on the new personnel slriictuie 
oftlic Bundesvt'chr represents new directions in current thinking on military 
career immagement. Some recommendations of the Goramission are given 
on the next page.“^ 

-b.t. Col. William L. Hauser, “The British Army at the bad of the Fanpire", Miluarv 
Rnn Sop. 72, p. 3. 

--Lari F, Zienko, -'A NowPersoaael Structure in the Bundeswehr”, Miliiarv Review 
Sep. 72, p. 31. 
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(</) Discard traditional relationship between, rank and pay and give 
up using rank as the standard for evaluating individual contribu- 
tion to the service. 

ib) Organise individual assignments into a system of employment 
tracks and areas of responsibility. 

(c) Retain ranks and grades only as “external symbols of authority”. 

(c/) Base pay on the level of individual assignment. 

(e) Make advancement in pay and responsibility independent of 
promotion in rank. 

In West Germany, as also in France, transition to a civilian governmental 
position after a certain period of voluntary military service has been insti- 
tuted.^3 

According to a British analyst, “ ... the military career must be seen as 
another form of the public service career. A strengthened civil service basis to 
the military career must recognise that for the majority of recruits their military 
experience will be one part of an occupational life-cycle and that it is an 
interlude in an essentially civilian existence. Even for those officers and men 
whose service covers periods in excess of twenty years, it must be recognised 
that their military career is but one phase of a two-phase career which is 
primarily a lile-time career in public service. Hence transfer to the civil service 
must be made the mandatory right of retiring military personnel. At the same 
time a flexible system of lateral movement between the civil and military sides 
of the public service establishment will not only make it possible to draw on a 
larger and already trained pool of manpower, but also to broaden the basis 
of recruitment in both spheres. Such a solution will inevitably meet with 
opposition from vested interests both in the military and the civil service. 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, for example, says, “Army life, in iny view, 
should not be an extension of the civilian life which, lies Just over the fence of 
the military reservation, but something quite dilTcrent which reliects the 

unique requirements of military life.”®5 

It needs to be emphasised that, although these solutions are based on 
long experience and a considerabie amount of research, their applicability 
to Indian conditions can, at best, be only partial. The social and political 

-'‘Maj. Gen. Robert G. Card, .Jr., The Future of the Military Trofesxion, LS.S., Adclplii 
■Paper No. 103, p. 7. 

“'^Gwynii .IIarric-.]enkias, op. C7/., p. 14. 

Maxwell D. Taylor, “Is an Army Career Still Worthwhile?'’, Army, February 73, 
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niilieu in India, the roles and traditions of the armed forces, the state of the 
economy and the absence of a social security system, the structure and pattern 
o lamily obligations have all to be taken into consideration. Research into 
■lese aspects, and many more that are relevant, would require the combined 
cxpeitise ot the sociologist, the organisational psychologist, the systems 
analyst and the professional soldier. 

Cctreev Structure 

rile career structure of a service or ‘Arm’ constitutes the basic framework 
\vr nii vvhich the various manpower and career policies and terms and 
conditions ot service are embodied, and related with each other. The career 
stiuctuie thus forms an organic unity combining the dilferent elements of 
peisonnel policy such as manpower-planning, rank structure, promotion 
piospecls, induction and retirement rates, etc. 

The first important step in scientific career management is to construct 
* ‘1 5110 el career structure. This would serve the purpose of achieving a coherent 

5 e ^dionship between the various aspects of personnel policy as well as provid- 
, j mg a blueprint and datum for determining the optimality of the present 

position. In the ab.sence of such a model there is a possibility of mutuaily 
, policies being formulated, and also of an incorrect appreciation 

' oftr> pm-ameters obtaining in a service. The various parameters 

r t' structure, e.g., total cadre, time in each rank, ages of entry/ 

probability, etc., are all organically related to each 
Onc'”' of these can be altered without atfecting the other parameters. 

nee such a steady-state model has been constructed (and such an exercise 
111111 ^°^ ^H’Pear to have been done in the services so far) suitable long-term 
anpowci and personnel planning policies can be formulated for achieving 
of to) the desired career structure. All too often, in the absence 

imm'^^1'^^^^^^^^ steady-state model, these policies are directed towards redressing 
e^iate, short-term, imbalances at the cost of long-term optimality. 

tensi tmbalunces occur in almost all armed forces after periods of 
W-i hostilities. Thus, in the USA and UK, there was the ‘World 

m I Hump’ and the ‘World War II hump ’.26 

imbalance is currently being experienced by the U.SA in Ihc 
imbalan Period. In India the post-1962 hump has caused a severe 
^ I’cciiiir age/rank structure of the services. An important point tliui 

<^5a[.fiiasis in this connection is that the rate of intake for 
commissions in the armed forces must not be allowed to deviate 

Sir Secretary s Bulkluu RAF, No. 5, HMSO, Spring 73, p. 19. 
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substantially from the optimum intake figures yielded by the steady-state 
model. In fact, the current imbalance in the services can be attributed directly 
to non-adherence to this principle. 

The chief feature of the career structure is the rank structure. The 
number of officer ranks in the service, from the lowest to the highest, and the 
number of officers in each rank constitute the skeleton of the career structure. 
The various ranks in the services — from 2nd Lieut to General date back 
nearly 300 years. With the greatly increased span of control made possible 
by modern systems of communications and transportation, a reduction 
in the number of officer ranks appears feasible. A more important point is 
the anomaly in the rank structure of the three services. In the army (in the 
combatarms)an officer progresses direct from Lt.-Col. to Brigadier, whereas 
in the navy, a Captain is promoted direct to Rear Admiral. In both cases the 
officer so promoted has one less hurdle to cross than an air force ofiicer, 
who must secure clearance in each rank, from Wing Commander to Air Vice 
Marshal, to be promoted. In fact the air force officer has two more hurdles 
to cross, as he must secure clearance twice in each rank, first for the acting 
and then for the substantive rank. This is clearly an anomaly that has to be 
removed. 

The cai'cer structure basically represents the progress of each individual 
olTicer through time. Thus the time-span from commissioning to retirement 
forms one a.\is of the career progression graph. Obviously the age of retire- 
ment/superannuation is a major clement in the career structure. The question 
of retirement policies is currently the subject of considerable debate in 
armed forces throughout the world, and will be dealt with in detail later. 

Assessment ! Appraisal System 

At the heart of any career management system lies the personnel 
assessment or appraisal system. In the armed forces where the pyramidal 
career structure involves the decimation of officers at virtually every rank, 
the appraisal system acquires a crucial significance. Concerned as it is with 
the comparative evaluation of highly comple.x and diverge individuals in a, 
variety of roles and functions, and depending as it has to on subjective and 
fallible human judgement, the task of personnel appraisal is as difficult as it 
is crucial. Some critics have, in fact, even suggested that performance appraisal 
should be given up as a hopeless task.-^ This, of course, is an extreme \'iew,, 
but it docs highlight the need for great care in the designing and use of 
personnel appraisal systems. 


“'^Albert W. Schrader, “Let’s Abolish Aaiiual Perfonnaacc Review”, Mimat>i‘inait 
Personnd Quarterly, Fall i960, p. 293. 
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According to McGregor: “Formal performance appraisal plans are 
designed to meet three needs, one for the organisation and two for the 
individual: 


j. They provide systematic judgements to back up salary increases, 
promotions, transfers, and sometimes demotions or terminations. 

2. They are a means of telling a subordinate how he is doing, and 
suggesting needed changes in his behaviour, attitudes, skills, or Job 
knowledge; they let him know “where he stands'’ with the boss. 

3. They also are being increasingly used as a basis for the coaching and 
counselling of the individual by the superior.^® 

To fulfil these requirements, the appraisal system must be based on 
valid and objectively assessable criteria; and must also incorporate a process 
offeedback to the assessed officer. Additionally, and this point is important, 
the system should be such as to promote a healthy and productive relation- 
ship between the superior and the subordinate officer. .According to Likert, 
“The fundamental flaw in current review procedures is that they compel the 
superior to behave in a threatening, rejecting, ego-deflating manner with a 
sizable proportion of his staff. This pattern of relationship between the 
superior and liis subordinate not only aftects the subordinate but also seriously 
impairs the capacity of the superior to function effectively. “^9 

MeGregor’s trenchant criticism of conventional appraisal systems 
which treat the rated person as a passive object has found widespread support 
among sociologists and organisational psychologists. “The conventional 
approach, unless handled with consummate skill and delicacy, constitutes 
something dangerously close to a violation of the integrity of the personality. 
Of course, managers cannot escape making judgements about subordinates. 
But are subordinates like products on an assembly line, to be accepted or 
rejected as a result of an inspection process? The inspection process may be 
made more objective or more accurate through research on the appraisal 
instrument, through training of the ‘inspectors’, or through introducing 
group appraisal; the subordinate may be ‘reworked’ by coaching or counsel- 
ling before the final decision to accept or reject him; but as for as the assump- 
tions of the conventional appraisal process are concerned, we still have what 
is practically identical with a programme for product inspection.'’3° Tlic 

-'hOouglas McGregor, “Aa Uneasj' Look at Performance Appraisal”, Harvard Business 
Revinv, Sep-Oct. 72, p. 133. 

-‘**Rcnis Likert, “Motivational Approach to Business Management”, Harvard Business 
Review, Jul.-Aug. 59 quoted by Marion S. Kellogg in “What to do about Performance 
Appraisal?'', New York, American Management Association, 1965, p. 13, 

■^‘’Douglas McGregor, op. cit., and also see Anthony J. Daniels, “Evaluation Sy.stcms". 
Military Review, Jan. 72, p, 3. 
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point of this criticism is that the subordinate should be enabled to participate 
in the evaluation process rather than be treated as a physical object. This 
helps him to be more ‘inner directed’, an important attribute of a mature 
personality. 3^ 

There is great diversity between the three services in India in the matter 
of personnel appraisal policies and practices, although none of these satisfies 
adec[uately the requirements mentioned above. The army and navy partially 
convey the contents of the ACR to the officer, the air force does not. The air 
force and the navy have a single format for the ACR for all officers— from 
the lowest to the highest rank. In the army, on the other hand, there are four 
different forms; one for officers with less than ten years' service; one for 
officers with ten years or more service up to the rank of Colonel; one for 
Brigadiers and Major Generals; and another for Lt. -Generals and above. 
The army’s and air force’s ACR systems have been computerised, the navy’s 
has not. The air force ACR lists about 25 qualities to be assessed, the navy 
has about five, while the army has ten to fifteen. Only a small part of this 
disparity can be attributed to the differing requirements of the three services. 
The air force and the army (upto Colonel) use the graphic rating scale along- 
w ith a short essay. The navy uses a forced choice type of format. The army 
also uses graphic rating for five questions under the heading ‘demonstrated 
performance’, which is given greater importance than personal qualities. This 
is in line with the modern view that performance is a more reliable index in 
persona! evaluation than personality traits. No numerical weightage is 
assigned to any quality in any of the three services — although a minimum is 
stipulated in some cases in respect of certain ‘mandatory’ qualities. There is 
no attempt at the standardisation or training of reporting officers in any of 
the three services. 3^ The air force has recently tried to introduce the ‘forced 
distribution' system at the unit level in order to counter the problem of the 
‘inflation’ of ratings. When applied to small groups of people, engaged in a 
variety of widely disparate jobs, this system becomes statistically fallacious. 
As Flippo has observed, “forced distribution is rather meaningless when 
applied to small groups. “33 A recent survey of the evaluation systems of 
seven countries reveals that inflation in ratings is a tendency common to most 
services, 34 especially where the stress is upon numerical assessments. A US 
officer has described the position thus: “The present DA Form 67-7. as ditl 

H. Schoonmakcr, Anxiety md the Exeaith'e, New Yeark, American ManagcmeiU 
Association, 1969, p. 106. 

■^“lastitotc of Defence Management, Special Study on Appraisal System in the Armed 
Forces, p. ..f 9., ■ : 

>*'h:,dwin B. Flippo, Principles of Personnel Manaftement, Tokyo, McGraw-Hill Koga- 
kusha, 1971, p. 248. 

^hMaj. Robert L. Dihvorth, “Officer Evaluation; Seven Systems”, Military Review, 
May 73, p. 15. 
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its predecessor, concentrates so much on nurabers that a fear has developed 
among the officer corps lest we ruin a man with less than an acceptable score. 
In essence, when an avertige score is established, it tends to become the floor. 
As the average increases, the floor moves up. Ultimately, the space between 
floor and ceiling decreases, and we will again be in the position of promoting 
the most outstanding and passing over the least outstanding,”35 

It is evident from the above that the appraisal system in the three 
services, particularly the air force and the navy, needs to be redesigned in 
accordance with modern concepts of personnel management. The basic 
defect in the services’ approach to the question of personnel appraisal seems 
■ to be their exclusive reliance on trait-based systems. According to McFaiiand, 
“trait-oriented methods, including rating scales, have declined in use and 
popularity. The main reasons include: (1) disillusionment about solving 
technical and semantic difficulties, (2) the Ihilure to improve the way raters 
used the systems, (3) pressures to adopt new methods, and (4) low statistical 
validities.”-^® 


The more important appraisal techniques currently in use are: 

((■/) Rank Order Rating 

ib) Employee Comparison Rating 

(c) Graphic Rating Scales 

(f/) Forced Distribution Rating 

(e) Forced Choice Description 

( f) Critical Incidents 

(g) Field Review 

(/?) Free-form Essay 

(i) Group Appraisal 

(/) Self-appraisal 

(A') Peer Group Rating 

Each of these sysLems has strengths and weaknesses, and an e.xclusive reliance 
on any one system is not likely to yield optimum results. A sound appraisal 
system should, therefore, combine two or more of these techniques in such a 
manner as to match the requirements arising during different phases of an 
officer’s career. The appraisal system proposed in the succeeding paragraphs 
has been designed with this object. . 


Thoinas H, Flelcher, ‘'Officer Evaluation", Milimiy Review, .luly 7.1. 
•‘’’McFarland, op, dt., p. 336. 
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As discussed earlier, the career evolution factor requires emphasis on, 
and development of, different qualities at different stages of an officer’s 
career. The appraisal system must be designed to take this factor into account, 
as the army system does to some extent. In addition, the appraisal system 
should be designed to take advantage of the opportunities offered for certain 
special types of appraisal during certain courses of in.struction attended by the 
officers. Thus the appraisal system would be broadly divided into three 
categories ; (a) reports on officers of the rank of Major and below ; (h) reports 
on Lt.-Cols. and Cols.; and (c) reports on Brigadiers and above. 

Major and Below : In basic principle and format, the existing army 
form for officers with, less than ten years’ service is suitable for officers up to 
the rank of Major or equivalent and should, with certain modifications, 
be adopted by the navy and air force also. Two basic changes, however, arc 
recommended : 

(r/) Each personal quality listed in the assessment form should be 
assigned a weightage to be applied centrally while processing the 
report. 

{h) As practised by the Australian army, 37 a statistical control 
should be applied centrally to the ratings. The annual distribution 
of ratings for all officers of the same rank should be normalised 
by calculating the standard deviation and converting to McCall’s 
T scale. The officer’s T score for a given year should be determined 
by the formula Present T score X 2 + last year’s T score divided by 
three, 

Li. Colonels and Colonels: During this stage of an officer’s career, 
in addition to the current graphic rating and essay form, the introduction of 
an element of self-appraisal is considered desirable. This would not only 
enable the officer to participate in the evaluation process but would also 
encourage mature introspection and self-development. In its recommendations 
for the appraisal system for the ONGC, the Committee for the Review of the 
Oil and Natural Gases Commission has made a similar recommendation.3® 
The ARC also has made this recommendation (No. 41). The appraisal system 
for Lt.-Cols. and Cols, should, therefore, consist of: 

(>/) A graphic rating assessment form as at present in use for army 
officers with ten years or more service, suitably adapted for use 
by the other two services also. 

(/)) A system of relative weightages, to be centrally applied to the 
personal qualities as well as demonstrated performance. 

Robert L. Dilworth, op. at., p. 25. 

Report of the Committee for Review of the Oil ami Natural Gases Commi'.siott. para 
;i7(bKii). 
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(i-) All account, written on half a page on the body of the report, 
by the officer being assessed, on his performance and achievements 
during the period of report. This is to be entirely performance 
oriented and not trait-oriented; the officer writes about what he 
has done not on what he is. The reporting officer then writes his 
comments on this, using the other half of the page. This need not 
be shown to the officer. 

Brigadiers and Above: The appraisal system for Brigadier and above 
should be based on a combination of three techniques: the forced-choice 
description, the self-appraisal as proposed above, and the free essay form. 
The forced-choice technique was developed by the US Army in World War 
11, and has subsequently been the subject of much research and refinement. 
This system consists basically of a number of statements, divided into sets of 
four, called tetrads. From each tetrad the rating officer has to choose the 
statement most nearly applicable to the officer being reported upon. The 
form generally consists of about 15 to 50 such tetrads. Recent research has 
shown that this system has been most successful in eliminating rater bias. 
‘‘In effect, the forced-choice system represents an attempt to devise an 
objective method of arriving at the same answers that the committee reached 
after their long discussions and hard work. At the same time, it is an attempt 
to eliminate rater bias, since the correct answers are not apparent. Reports 
of reliability coefficients as high as 0.70 to 0.90 have been indicated in various 
studies. This compares with the usual reliability of from 0.60 to 0.80 for most 
merit ratings.”^^ “The forced-choice method has proved its value over 
standard rating methods in that it produces more objective evaluations, 
yields and more nearly normal distribution, can be machine-scored, and the 
ratings are related to valid indices of good and bad performance. in 
the example of a forced-choice rating format given below, the items 
have been taken from a form used to rate army officers. The rater has to 
indicate in each set of four items (tetrads): {a) the item most characteristic of 
the subordinate, and {h) the one least characteristic of him. In each set of 
four items, one is related to success and the other to failure, but the rater does 
not know the diagnostic items and so cannot easily bias his evaluation. 

Job Proficiency Most I. east 

A. A go-getter, always does a good job 

B. Cool under all circumstances 

C. Doesn't listen to suggestions 

D. Drives instead of leads ■ 

■*’Tdvvin B. Flippo, op. cit., p. 252. 

'^'Norman R.F. Maier, op. cit., p. 251. ■ 
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Job Proficiency Most : Least 

A. Always criticises, never praises — — 

B, Carries out orders by passing the buck — 

C, Knows his job and performs it well — ■ 

D. Plays no favourites — — 

A. Cannot assume responsibility — 

B. Knows how and what to delegate — --- 

C. Offers suggestions — ■ — 

D. Too easily changes his ideas — — 

Setting up a forced-choice system involves a considerable amount of 
work and technical expertise. The main requirements are; 

(a) A separate set of items for each type of job. 

(b) Trained technicians to develop a rating scale. 

(c) General agreement on criteria of success and failure. 

(d) Acceptance by raters. According to Maier,the forced-choice form 
was one of the two forms best liked by the raters. 

The forced-choice system, with its high validity and freedom from rater 
bias, is particularly suitable for the appraisal of the small numbers of top 
officers in the three services. In addition to this, the use of self-appraisal and 
a brief pen-picture would provide extremely effective results. 

Peer Group Rating: Reference has been made earlier to certain special 
techniques of appraisal to be used during certain courses of instruction. It 
has been found that in a sizable group of officers of the same seniority and 
experience, a socio-metric analysis, using each member of the group to rate 
the other individuals, yields very useful results. Leadership qualities, in parti- 
cular, can be clearly brought out in such a system. The simplest application 
of this method would be a ranking of the rest of the group by each member 
in respect of a .selected trait or quality, but a scoring system can also be used. 
The results, representing as they do the perceptions of a number of intimately 
connected individuals, have a high degree of objectivity and can be put in 
preci.se quantitative terms. Such appraisals, carried out during certain impor- 
tant courses in an officer’s career, e.g.. Junior Commanders’ Course, Staff 
College Course, and National Defence College Course, could provide an 
invaluable independent assessment of the officer. The results of these peer 
group ratings can also provide ‘bench marks’ against which the reliability of 
the other routine assessments can be checked. The sociometric technique, 
incidentally, has also been used for the selection of flying partners^a and could 

‘^“Norman, R.F, Maici’, op. cit., p. 138. 
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usefully be employed for the allocation of pupils to instructors in the 
academies. 

Training of Raters: The development of accurate and valid appraisal 
systems will not, by themselves, yield the desired results unless there is a degree 
of standardisation among the rating officers. According to Hubbard, ‘“There 
is something that is more scarce, something finer far, something rarer than 
ability. It is the ability to recognise ability. An organised programme for 
the training and standardisation of rating officers is essential for all the three 
services. .As observed earlier, there is no such programme at present. An 
essential pre-requisite for such a programme is a careful statistical analysis of 
all reports towards biased or inconsistent reporting. 

Use oj EDP Systems: It is universally recognised that any formal 
appraisal system involving large numbers of personnel has to rely on a 
sophisticated data processing system. The computerisation of the personnel 
information and appraisal system of the navy is an urgent and inescapable 
necessity. 

Promotion Policies 

The most important purpose of the appraisal system is to assist in 
promotion and job-assignment decisions. The high career attrition factor in 
the services makes it inevitable that some officers are passed over for 
promotion at every level. The career structure in the services is such that 
frequently even high-average and fully competent officers are superseded. 
In career systems where rank is the final determinant of all other parameters, 
such officers lose, not only in terms of professional advancement, but also in 
terms of remuneration and continued employment. “The ultimate disappoint- 
ment for officers is the knowledge that if they do not rise to the top of the 
military profession, it may be necessary or desirable to leave the service 
somewhere along the line, frequently just as they are nearing the peak of their 
capabilities, and seek another career even less satisfactory in terms of 
professional pride or ability. Thus, men who are reasonably successful in 
their military careers arc often forced into frustrating civilian careers because, 
in the service, “reasonable success” may provide neither advancement nor 
security. And they are painfully aware that “in the final analysis” as one 
officer has pointed out, “successful lawyers, doctors, engineers, or architects 
do not turn to the sale of real estate, insurance, or securites in later life”. The 
professional attraction of a military career is thus diminished and military, 
service becomes, in fact, “a pseudo-profession in which only the most 


■''Quoted by Muj. Robert E, Sloane, “The Recognition of Abilitv'’, Militarv .Review, 
Aug, 73, p. 28, 
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extra-ordinarily successful have earned a lifelong livelihood.” Realization of 
these problems may stifle a career even before it begins.’'‘ts 

As indicated in the report of the German Commission referred to 
earlier, and in the career policies of several countries, there is a considerable 
body of progressive opinion opposed to the practice of linking all aspects of 
an officer’s career with promotion in rank. In the armed forces, particularly, 
where failure to secure promotion is related primarily to organisational 
limitations (pyramidal structure) it appears unfair that the punitive effect of 
supersession should extend to areas of remuneration and continued employ- 
ment. 

The deleterious effects of an exclusive focus on promotion in career 
policies have also been noted by organisational psychologists. “The mobility- 
centred executive needs the approval which only promotion can provide. 
A promotion shows that his superiors approve of him, raises him in the eyes 
of his associates, and increases his own self-respect. It proves to him that he 
is a good man. Because he doesn’t have such faith in himself or in his ability 
to judge his own worth, he needs that proof again and again. As promotion 
and approval are so crucially important to him, anxiety is a basic fact of life 
for nearly every mobility-centred executive. His psychological security depends 
upon his superiors’ opinions and decisions, and these can change at any time. 
The man who is approved by his superiors today may be phased out tomorrow 
and may not even know why it happened. Where promotion has such 
crucial significance to an officer, he may have a serious attack of failure 
anxiety on being passed over. “The incidence of psychosomatic disease is 
significantly higher among members of the pas.sed-over generation, as well 
as the premature death rate due to heart attacks and suicides. For many, 
stress without success has become unbearable during this period of high 

mobility. ”47 

The factors mentioned above lead to two important conclusions: 

(u) There is a requirement to reduce considerably the dependence of 
pay, and age of superannuation, on rank. 

(//) Promotion decisions, and especially those involving supersession, 
must be taken after the most careful consideration of an officer's 
record, who himself must be given adequate warning and prepara- 
tion for such an eventuality. “The need to know where we stand 
is as basic as the need for food and drink. To frustrate this need 
will almost always cause anxiety, particularly in other directed 
people.”^® 

^'‘Defence Military Manpower, 

1-f. Schoonmiiker, op. cir., p. 107. 

■‘"Eugene E. Jennings, The Mobile Manager, pi 3. 

^'"‘Alan ]-I. .Schoonmaker, op. elt„ p. 108. 
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The relationship of rank with pay and retirement age will be discussed 
later, but the existing promotion policies in the three services will be briefly 
surveyed here.The basic common feature of the promotion process in all the 
three services is their reliance on the officers’ ACRs. These ACRs are 
considered by promotion boards which periodically assemble at the service 
headquarters. In actual functioning, however, there is considerable difference 
between the three services, both in the processing of reports as well as the 
composition and functioning of the promotion boards. The army promotion 
system consists of three independent processes: (a) an internal grading 
system; (<^>) a computer grading system; and (c) a promotion board grading 
system. 

The internal grading system works out the fitness of an officer for 
promotion which is not conveyed to the promotion board. However, the 
computer gradings of the officer’s fitness for promotion (fit, unfit, or check) 
are provided to the promotion board only after the promotion board has 
awarded its own gradings. 

The army promotion board invariably has a few officers of the requisite 
rank drawn from field formations. This gives a balanced, open and represen- 
tative character to the board. In the other two services, on the other hand, the 
membership of the promotion board is restricted to the PSOs and the C’s-in-C 
only. The navy applies an index error factor to the reports in order to rectify 
any rater bias. By and large, the precise promotion policy is not made known 
to all officers in any of the services. There is, thus, an aura of secrecy surround- 
ing these policies which does not help to enhance confidence in the system 
among the officers. 

Placement Policies 

In a large and complex organisation consisting of a large number of 
specialists in various fields, the question of proper and equitable job-assign- 
ment assumes special importance. The problem of job-assignment has to be 
considered at two levels; at the level of a class, branch or group of specialists; 
and at the level of the individual. The integration of the various groups of 
specialists to obtain the best overall performance is one of the major problems 
of modern organisations. 

At the collective (branch or arm) level the problems of placement, 
command and control tend to get clouded by prejudice and vested interests. 
The trend, however, is towards a diminution in exclusiveness and many 
positions previously reserved for a particular class of officers are now open to 
others as well. Despite some rare retrograde movements, when bixinch 
interests succeed in getting the upper hand, this movement towards a greater 
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sharing of assignments among the different branches or ‘arms’ is well estab- 
lished among the services. 

According to Lt.-Gen. Von Baudissin, “The concept of the ‘career 
officer’ covers people responsible for a large number of very varied functions, 
and for the most part, they have little in common with their predecessors in 
earlier times. The man who can still be most readily compared with this 
‘archetype’ is the specialist in tactics within a simple weapons system— but 
if one were to model the image of the armed forces on him, it would be 
like modelling the image of the railways on the engine driver. The 
military profession according to Maj.-Gen. Gard, “cannot escape the require- 
ment to attain high levels of capacity in analytical, technical and management 
skills not considered, until recently, to be primary military responsibilities 
. . . the previously accepted tenet that an effective tactical commander 
inherently possesses the necessary initiative to cope successfully with the 
full range of assignments is obviously outdated. ”5° Ensuring equitable 
and worthwhile career prospects to individuals belonging to various speciali- 
ties has already been defined as one of the important objects of career manage- 
ment policies. This can only be achieved if the broadest possible basis of 
job-assignment is ensured between various groups of specialists. 

At the individual level, job-assignment must take into consideration 
the officer’s background, training and experience. A point that needs special 
emphasis, however, is that this background, training and experience are 
largely what the service has provided to him in the course of his career; and, 
of course, what he has done with the opportunities provided to him. An 
intelligently planned and progressive rotation of assignments can ensure that 
an officer is lit, at the appropriate stage of his career, to lill a variety of roles. 
Frequently, in cases where there has been a failure to plan or implement a 
proper programme of assignment and training, personnel planners discover 
that an officer has limited ‘employability’. The concept of ‘employability', 
considerably in evidence in one or two of the services, generally comes to the 
fore when there has been a failure of planning. The concept is trite in one 
sense, and insidious in another. It is trite when it suggests that an officer is 
best employed in assignments where his qualifications and experience arc 
relevant; it is insidious when it transfers the responsibility for defective career 
planning to the officer himself and then proceeds to penalise him, A greater 
misuse of the concept of ‘employability’ occurs when it is used, not in the 
context of individual officers, but of whole classes of officers. In this case it 


‘^^Lt.-Gen. Wolf Gnit Von Baudissin, Ojjf'/t-e’/', Zi.V/HC«/w/z and the Officer's Career, I.S.S. 
Aclelphi, Pa)5Cf No. 103. 

Gen. Robert G. Gard, Jr., The Future of the Military Profession, I.S.S. Adelplii, 
Paper No. 103. 
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disguises, not failure of planning, but vested interest. In a properly planned 
and integrated programme of assignments and progressive training it would 
be ensured that every officer has a sufficiently wide spectrum of experience to 
fit into a large number of roles, especially at the middle and senior staff levels. 

The RAF is considering the introduction of a new type of form, the 
‘personal objective report’ designated F 1369P.5^ This is intended to help the 
officer to make known to the personnel staff his career and personal objectives 
so that his assignments and training can be suitably planned, keeping in view' 
the broader service requirements. A similar experiment could usefully be 
undertaken in India also. 

P(i) '.'Rank ReJciliomhip 

It has already been suggested that there is a case for lessening the 
dependence of pay on rank. Since the findings of the Third Pay Commission 
have only recently been finalised, the subject is of no more than academic 
interest. As an illustration a pay scale of Rs. 600-50-2400 could be made 
applicable to all officers as the basic time-scale pay. in addition, rank pay as 
shown below' w-ould yield emokinients of roughly the same order as at present : 


Pay of Rank 


(R) 

General 

Rs. 

1,000 

(b) 

Lt, Gen. 

Rs. 

700 

(c) 

Maj. Gen. 

Rs. 

400 

{d) 

Brig. 

Rs. 

200 


Col. 

Rs. 

100 

(/,) 

Lt.Col. 

Rs. 

50 

(g) 

Maj. and below' 


nil 


A noteworthy point in connection with the pay of armed forces personnel 
is the special recognition given in other countries to the need to keep service 
pay under constant review. In the USA, the Uniformed Services Pay Act 
of 1965 requires the President to conduct at least once in four \cars “a 
complete review of the principles and concepts of military compensation 
for members of the uniformed services”,5^ In the UK., the Armed Forces 
Pay Review Body annually reviews the salaries of service personnel, and also 
carries out a detailed study of the various factors which have a bearing on 
service pay and facilities. Regarding its future plans, the report of the Re^'icw 


"M-LM.S.O., .-Hr Secvetiuy's Bulletin No. 5, Spring 1973.. 
'’-Defence Militwy Mmipower, op. cit., p. 78. 
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Body states, “We intend to keep service pay and charges under continuing 
review in order to make progress towards the objectives which vve have 
described. Wc have set ourselves certain specific tasks which we intend to 
complete before we report again next year. . . xhe process of review and 
implementation in India presents a somewhat dilTerent picture. 

RETIREMENT POLICIES 

Early retirement has been the chief distinguishing feature of the military 
career, especially after the end of World War 11. The necessity of restoring a 
balanced age-rank structure, and alleviating stagnation in promotion, led to 
the adoption of early-retirement policies in the post-war period. The declared 
aim of these policies, however, has generally been the maintenance of a youth- 
ful and vigorous fighting force. As observed by Biderman, “The impetus for 
this provision was to relieve stagnation in the promotion system. The principle 
that was applied in accepting applications for retirement under the old 
voluntary systems was the contributions which retirements could make to the 
age-rank structure of the service, rather than a view of those past fifty as 
superannuated warriors. Promotion opportunities and conceptions of ideal 
age-rank structure have provided the actual rationale for all subsequent 
modifications of the military retirement systems, although the need for youth- 
ful vigour of the combatant increasingly is given higher status in its rhetorical 
iustil1cation.'’54 Biderman’s criticism is borne out by facts; the average age 
of the 32 top US army commanders in World War 11 was 60. Gen. Che 
Hsi-Lien, at 61, is the youngest of the top generals in the Chinese Pi. A.'" 
Studies show that retirement ages of the top four ranks in a service have only 
marginal elTects on the age-structure at junior levels. 

Owing to a number of emerging factors, the question of early retirement 
has begun to receive the critical attention of armed forces in several countries. 
These factors are given below: 

{(f) The rising costs of retirement pays. In the USA, the retired pa\' for 
1973 amounted to 4.8 billion dollars and is expected to reach 1 7.3 
billion dollars by the end of the century. The ligurc for India, at 
Rs. 76 crores is not inconsiderable and is bound to escalate 
sharply over the next few years. 

(/?) The marked increase in longevity and, therefore, the aelive life- 
span of the general population. 


Review Body on Armed Forces Pay, Third Repay i. 

•'‘Albion D. Bklcrmani, '“The Retired Military”, in Roger W. Little (cd.), Hundbook 
of Military fiiuitntions, op, cit,, p. 124. 

*in 1974 
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(c) The sharp increase in technical and managerial functions in the 
military establishment, leading to a closer analogy with civil 
career-patterns. “Only some 13 per cent of officers can be defined 
directly as potential combatants ; all other officers have to perform 
functions which are related only indirectly to the possible combat 
mission of the armed forces.“55 

(d) The necessity of a ‘Second career” after retirement. Several factors 
have combined to make this an increasingly important considera- 
tion. First, the broad base of officer-recruitment implies that an 
extremely small minority of officers now have private means with 
which to supplement their pensions. Secondly, with inflation as a 
permanent fact of economic life, the retired pay, howsoever attrac- 
tive, gradually diminishes in real terms to no more than a meagre 
allowance. Thirdly, with the increase in life-expectancy referred 
to earlier, the requirement to find an active occupation after 
retirement becomes stronger. 

In the context of the factors mentioned above, there has been more 
and more a searching criticism of early retirement policies, from professional 
soldiers as well as military and financial planners. The Third Report of the 
Review Body on Armed Forces Pay in the UK states, “Long service is parti- 
cularly important, as it enables the services to reap the maximum benefit 
from the expensive training they give; it is self-evident that trained servicemen 
are more cost-effective than a series of replacements for whom the time spent 
in training must be deducted from the period of effective service.” The 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget and Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission in his report to the US President in 1966, has expressed a similar 
viewpoint, . .the rapidly increasing retired rolls and associated increases in 
expenditures for retired pay have given rise to questions whether the system, 
with its emphasis on retirement of personnel at relatively young ages, is 
unduly wastefuL in terms of trained manpower and retired pay costs.” 

The professional soldier’s viewpoint is well illustrated by the observa- 
tions of a US army officer: “The dictionary definition of a career as a single 
life time occupation is as valid today as it was before World War II. The young 
officer in the army, like his young contemporary in General Motors, is well 
aware of the pyramidal grade structure of the hierarchy he has joined, and by 
the time he has his feet on the ground he is well aware of the mathematical 
odds against his chances of reaching the top of the pyramid. It is the career 
itself that attracts him, rather than the faint chance of becoming the president 
of GM or chief of staff of the army.. There the comparison ends. In a civilian 
hierarchy a man can expect to be retained as long as he can perform the work 

"'“Ll. Gen. Wolf. Graf VoiiBaudissin,,c>p. c/7., p. 290. 
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he was hired to do. He may or may not be promoted rapidly, and at some 
point up the ladder his rise will stop, but for that reason alone he will neither 
be fired nor forced to retire.”^^ 


As if the hardship imposed by early retirement was not enough, all the 
three services in India have a provision for a tenure’ system in the senior 
ranks, in addition to a rank-dependent superannuation scheme. As an 
example, an oflacer promoted to the rank of substantive Air Commodore 
at the age of 45 would have to reckon his retirement age as follows: 

(a) Forty-nine years, if he is not promoted to the next substantive 
rank before that, and is also not granted another tenure. 

(b) Fifty-two years, if he is granted extension of tenure till the age of 
superannuation in present rank, and does not get promoted to the 
next substantive rank. 

(c) Fifty-five years, if he is promoted to the next substantive rank by 
or after 51 and does not get projiioted to Air Marshal before 
55. If he is promoted to the substantive rank of Air Vice Marshall 
before 51, the same sort of calculation as outlined above would 
have to be made to get the various possible alternative courses of 
events. 

It is quite obvious from the above that even the few outstanding officers 
who succeed in attaining Air ranks (or equivalent) are kept in a state of 
uncertainty and insecurity right to the end of their careers. The proposition 
that “the decisive consideration in designing an attractive professional 
career is the prospect at the end of it, ’’57 jg certainly very true. The early 
age of retirement in the services, and the great uncertainty with which it is 
fraught, make an officer’s declining years in the service full of anxiety, 
insecurity and frustration. In the face of this kind of uncertainty prevailing 
tow'ards the end of his career, the officer is generally in no position to make 
firm plans regarding his ‘second career’ sufficiently in advance. In fact, his 
performance even in his present career sulTers an inevitable decline. The 
1960 Defence White Paper referred to earlier had, for these reasons, modified 
officers’ careers to provide for retirement by the late thirties or retention, 
irrespective of rank, till 55. The merits of this ‘two-stage’ retirement policy arc 
plain; it enables the early retirees to start a second career at a young enough 
age and assures the rest— the senior career officers — of a definite tenure of 
employment, so that they can perform their duties without being plagued by- 
anxiety and insecurity — and plan their retirement well in advance. 

Gen. Lynn D. Smith, “Up or Out: The Cost in Dollars and Defence", Anin\ 
Dec. 73, p. 16. 

^'Lt.-Col. William L. Hauser, op. dt. 
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In the context of the retireraeiit policies of the services, the institution of 
‘second career’ or rehabilitation programmes assumes considerable impor- 
tance. In the 'sixties’, most major nations had to develop elaborate special 
programmes to absorb, in civil careers large numbers of men whose experience 
was limited to the military field. The solutions visualised in .some countries 
have already been indicated ; France and Germany favour a two-phase public 
service concept, with the civilian phase forming the second phase; the UK 
Defence White Paper recommended measures to promote tlie second career 
of military retirees in commerce and industry; in the USA, the Government 
is the largest employer of retired military personnel. According to Biderman, 
who has done very extensive work in this field, “Government employment 
presents particularly attractive opportunities for applying skills and experience 
developed in the service. The Department of Defence is by far the largest 
employer of retired military personnel- -over sixty per cent of the retirees in 
the competitive federal service work for defence agencies (US Civil Service 
Commission, 1966). But it has been suggested that thereis a more fundamental 
appeal of Government service to the military profession even where direct 
translation of skill to civil service role does not apply, .lanowitz (1960) has 
contended that a public service orientation is an important basis for the 
choice of a military career, that military professionals tend to be recruited in 
the United States from subcultures with strong traditions encouraging the 
choice of public service occupations, and that the military career experience 
reinforces these motivations .”58 These observations appear to have some, 
applicability to the officer class in the Indian armed forces also. 

The primary avenue open to the early retiree in India is, therefore, 
cinployment in the Government and in the public sector. By suitable mid- 
career lateral deputation to selected civil or public sector posts, an officer’s 
eventual absorption after retirement can be facilitated, According to the 
recommendations of the Administrative Reforms Commission (ARC Report 
on Personnel Administration; Recommendation 5), “After eight and within 
twelve years of service in his functional area every class I officer (.'Ml India 
and Central) should be eligible to move to a post outside his fimcliona! 
area at the headquarters. There should be a selection from among those who 
desire to make this move. The selection should be based on a written test, an 
interview and an assessment of previous record conducted by the UPSC.“ 
Such a scheme, with suitable modifications, could usefully be extended to the 
armed force.s ofiicers as well. 

In the context of the air force, where a large.number of aircrew ha\c to 
be retired annually, a particularly cost-effective and socially useful scheme for 
the rehabilitation of retired personnel seems possible. Basically, the shedding 
^'sLich an expensively trained and highly skilled body of men without furiher 
'^'’Albert D. Biderman, cjp. df., p. 149, , 
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utilisation represents a national waste of some magnitude. The average 
aircrew officer who retires in his late forties (owing to the limited number of 
vacancies available in staff and higher command appointments) is a seasoned 
and experienced flyer with at least seven to ten years’ useful professional 
life ahead of him. The establishment of an independent second domestic 
airline, manned primarily by retired air force personnel, would not only 
prevent this national waste and provide a fulfilling second career to retired 
personnel, but would also provide some competition to our single domestic 
airline — a step that would be greatly in the public interest, in addition, 
manned as it would be primarily by air force reservists, this reserve airline 
would provide a fully operational and readily deployable transport force 
during any hostilities. In fact, by a judicious choice of aircraft an extremely 
cost-eftective solution, ensuring revenue-earning during peace and sub- 
stantial military airlift capability during war, can be provided, in his article 
entitled ‘Rationalizing Military and Commercial Air Transport Fleets for 
Optimum Productivity’ (International Defence Review, Feb 74), L.W. Ford 
has clearly brought out the advantages of such a system. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution towards the promotion of 
second careers for early retirees can be in the shape of relevant training pro- 
grammes during the officers' career. Especially for officers in combat arms, 
and with no professional skills relevant to civil applications, the acquisition, 
while in service, of academic qualifications, up to at least graduate level should 
be mandatory. In the USA, promising officers earmarked for instructional 
duties at the service academies are sent to such prestigious universities as 
Harvard, Oxford, Stanford, Columbia and Princeton. Twenty-eight per cent 
of the officers teaching at the US Air Force Academy have doctorates, the 
figure for West Point being eleven per cent, 59 hi India, such educational 
programmes as there are (and these are mostly confined to professional 
training) rely almost exclusively on service institutions. There is a good 
ca.se for greater integration with the civil academic institutions in India. 
According to Lt.-Gen Von Baudissin, “The general educational sy.stcm of (he 
country in question naturally also plays a decisive part, and specialist military 
training must be seen as part of this; to wish it to be autonomous would be 
uneconomic and inefficient, and seems to be a particular form of militarism. 

In this context the setting up of institutions of managerial training within the 
services appears to be a non-optimum solution, unless these institutions 
arc integrated more closely with the academic world. Management training is 
especially useful for potential retirees. Prof. T.A.A. I.atif has estiiiiated the 
annua! requirement for managers in India as 40,000 per year.^'^ Clearhy 

''’•Laui-oacc !. Raclway, ’’Rceent Trends at American Service Acadcmic^’^ Public 
Opinion aiul Military Establishment, pp. 

Gen. VVoU’ Graf Von Baudissin, op. at. 

T.A.A. Latif, ‘'Managerial Manpow'er”, Economic Times, 2i June, 74. 
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a weii-conceived national plan for the training and post-retirement placement 
of service retirees could fulfil a vital need in an important sector. 

CONCLUSION 

In the brief survey attempted here, the salient features and outstanding 
problems of personnel management in the armed forces have been discussed. 
Personnel management is a subject of great importance for any organisation; 
in the armed forces it becomes a matter of vital national concern. Our national 
security, in the ultimate analysis, depends upon the inspiration and satisfac- 
tion our fighting men derive from the profession of arms. Here the quality of 
leadership is of crucial importance; and only a dedicated, disciplined and 
professionally competent officer corps can provide this leadership. This 
dedication, discipline and professional excellence cannot be easily or cheaply 
obtained. The young man of quality who joins the armed forces and, having 
joined, decides to stay on, wants not only adequate monetary compensation, 
but also the challenge of interesting and responsible assignments in the 
course of a life long career. Where the military career becomes, for the large 
majority of officers, a ‘pseudo-profession’ with the prospect of dependence 
upon a low-grade second career after it, the armed forces can draw only from 
the second or third-best sections of youth. This could mean second-rate 
defence; and, as someone has said, “there is no prize for runners-up in war.” 




“An activity to which far greater attention needs to be given 
is on-the-job training. To some extent departmental examinations 
serve the purpose. At higher levels it would be useful if once in a few 
years senior officials are made to rough it out at academic and techni- 
cal institutions or even to work with their hands in fields and factories.” 


Smt. Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister, 
while inaugurating the Conference 
of the Chairmen of Public Service 
Cqmmissions— November 15, 1976. 



DEVELOPMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF THE 
WATER RESOURCES OF INDIA^= 

P. N. Chary 

N ext to air, water is the most important item for the survival of life on 
earth. The well-being of the human race ( linked closely with plant life and 
animal kingdom) in a region largely depends upon the endowment of water 
resources in the region and how well the available resources are managed. 
Most of our planning era was pre-occupied with building up of more and 
more irrigation potential, undertaking huge engineering works. Very little 
attention was paid to properly assessing the total water resource of the 
country, much less was tried towards its rational allocation to various 
competing uses. 

In the pre-independence period, the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
the series of Famine Commissions, the First Irrigation Commission, the 
Grow More Food Campaign and, after independence, the whole planning 
machinery — all gave high priority to increased irrigation facilities. Very little 
was mentioned of the qualitative improvement in the already existing irrigation 
facilities. The rationale behind such an approach appears to be that irrigation 
was viewed as a protective and ‘supplemental’ effort: it was not adequately 
appreciated as a productive input in agriculture. 

Considerable awareness has grown since the early fifties at various levels 
in India — among planners, , administrators, and scientists — regarding the 
judicious use of water resources, which has resulted in the formulation of 
coordinated river basin plans, river boards, soil conservation programmes, 
flood control schemes, etc. But they have been mere nr/ /me measures, most of 
them caught up in the maze of inter-regional and intci -departmental rivalries. 
They have not been very helpful in paving the way for evolving a national 
policy for development of our water resources, dovetailed to our national 
objectives of diffused and balanced economic growth. Water management, 
in all its relevant aspects, taken in an integrated form, is a recent approach in 
India. 

Land is an important link in the hydrological cycle, which controls the 
endowment of water resources in a region in the form of subsoil water and 


* Awarded the First Prize in the IIPA Essay Competition for the year 1976, 
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surface water. Land in its proper condition helps maintaining a balance in the 
eco-system. Hence a sound policy of land and soil use forms the corner stone 
of a sound water use policy. 

The magnitude of the long standing problem of neglect and mismanage- 
ment of these two most important resources— land and water— is too evident 
from a few symptoms; out of 328 million hectares of our geographical area, 
the estimated area aftected by water erosion is 90 million hectares and by wind 
ero.sion. 50 million hectares. An extent of 20 million hectares of good agri- 
cultural land is subjected to seasonal floods and 12 miliion hectares are 
aflected by water logging and salinity. Although no official estimates are 
available, it is reported that sea erosion also has reached dangerous propor- 
tious.^ It means more than half of our geographical area is in urgent need of 
protective and corrective treatment. Every year, more than 6,000 million 
tonnes of fertile top soil is displaced by erosion and lodged in river beds and 
irrigation projects, makingfertileagricultural landsterile and irrigation projects 
lose their irrigable capacity. Most of our rivers are changing course and over 
flowing their banks causing severe floods, the yearly flood damage is put at 
i Rs. 300 crores. Our inland navigational water courses are also silling rapidly 

and pushing up the maintenance bill, the sedimentation problem has become 
a threat to our water courses. We are paying this heavy price for the gross 
misuse of land and water resources and if we continue to neglect these prob- 
lems, the posterity will have to pay a still higher price. It is as though we are 
too concerned about our need of the soil, but not even aware of the needs 
of the soil. Added to all this, water pollution due to industrialisation and 
urbanisation (it is one of the aspects of environmental pollution) is taking 
place at a menacing rate. 

f - 

f By the end of 1975, 48 million hectares were reported to have gained 

irrigation facilities from all sources — major, medium and minor surface and 
ground water schemes. Reckoning al a very conservative rate of Rs. 2.000 
per hectare, the total present value of investment from public and private 
sources that would have gone into the building of these irrigation facilities 
comes to Rs. 96.000 million. But it is sad to note that the irrigation i)otcntial 
huili up at such an enormous cost is not fully utiii.sed, and that not even a 
small fraction ofi< is properly utilised. The overall utilisation of major and 
medium irrigation schemes was reported to be around 81 percent. The Slate- 
wise utilisation figures range from 40 per cent in M.P. to 100 per cent in 
Haryana and Kerala,- Even the performance of the minor irrigation schemes 

W'ohni, B.B, Laud ami l-Valer Management Problems in India, Tiaining Division. 
Departmeiii of Personnel and Administrative Reforms, Cabinet .Secretarial, Governmeni 
of India, New Delhi, pp. 26-34. 

p. 86, 
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appears to be no better than the major and medium schemes. ^ Moreover, 
these utilisation figures are most misleading inasmuch as they do not reflect 
any qualitative aspects of utilisation. A number of studies have revealed 
that only 30-40 per cent of the water delivered from the reservoirs is used as 
irrigation on the farm and only less than .50 per cent of the irrigation water is 
used by plants. Thus the overall efficiency of utilisation conies to around 25 
per cent. Our methods of irrigation seldom conform to the modern technology 
of ‘‘irricLilture'’ (irrigated agriculture), nor are our waterworks in a position 
to meet the exacting demands of the new crop varieties. The values of ‘delta’ 
and ‘duty’ are specific to the specific characteristics of soil, weather and 
plant. Our irrigation works need to be restructured to make sufficient room 
for flexibility in the ‘duty’ control to cater to the optimum needs of the above 
parameters, and our emphasis needs a shift from ‘protective irrigation' to 
‘productive irrigation'. The success of this largely depends upon a compre- 
hensive water use planning; it should be so meticulous that it covers all 
aspects, right from assessment of the resource stock needs, development, 
allocation to different uses, transportation and up to ultimate consumption, 
with the simultaneous development of all the associated infrastructures. 

LAND -AN IMPORTANT LINK IN THE HYDROLOGICAL CYCLE 

Fresh water formation on the land surface takes place mainly in two 
ways— rain and snow.s Precipitation forms the starting point of the hydro- 
logical cycle ; a part of the precipitation evaporates, some of it sinks into the 
ground to form ground water storage and the remaining goes as surface run- 
olf into streams and rivers and ultimately joins the sea. A portion of the 
ground water gets stored up in the top layer of the soil according to the ‘water 
holding capacity' of the soil, and facilitates the growth of vegetation.*’ The 
remaining water percolates to deeper layers of the earth. Evaporation, 
taking place on land and sea, forms into clouds and precipitates again 
on the earth in the form of rain and snow; thus the hydrological cycle 
continues. 

The two components of the hydrological cycle— -the ground water and 
the surface water— are complements of each other; both together constitute 


India Review of Minor Irrigation Works Based on Statewise Field Studies Commit- 
tee on Plan Projects (Planning Commission), Irrigation Team, New Delhi, June 196(i. 

■* Delta — is the volume of water a crop requires during its life period. Duty — is the 
area of a crop commanded by one cuscc flow of water during the season. 

•vApart from rain and snow, micro sources of water in the form of mist, dew and fog 
formation also help survival of plant life and animal life to some extent. 

**Water Iiolding capacity of soil — the moisture percentage on, dry weight basis, of ti soil 
after rapid drainage has taken place following an application of v\aier, provided there is no 
water table within copillary reach of the root zone. 
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the water wealth of a region^ The relative magnitudes of these two compo- 
nents depend upon the physical characteristics of the land surface — slope 
of the land, vegetative cover, and the absorptive power of the soil. Lesser the 
slope, denser the vegetative cover and higher the absorptive power of the 
soil, smaller will be the run-ofl' component and consequently larger will be the 
ground water component. The vegetative cover offers resistance to the water 
flow, on the one hand, and regulates the evaporative losses, on the other, 
thus facilitating a greater absorption of water into the soil. Moreover, it 
protects the top soil (to build one inch of top-soil, nature takes anywhere 
between 500 to 1000 yeans) from erosion and maintains the tilth of the soil. 
The soil in good tilth supports more vegetation, which, in turn, facilitates 
better cloud formation and better precipitation. The vegetative cover also 
acts as a cleansing agent of the atmosphere and helps maintain balance i n the 
ecological system. 

If the vegetative cover on the land surface becomes sparse, the surface 
water flow receives less resistance and it flows with high speed, with the result 
that the runoff' component increases and le.ss water sinks into the soil. ^More- 
over with the high speed of the water flow, the top soil gets dislodged and is 
carried away with the water flow, only to find its new place in river beds in the 
form of sedimentation, causing the rivers change their course, over flow the 
banks and result in devastating floods.^* It gets deposited in tanks and irriga- 
tion reservoirs reducing their capacities, it leads to siltation of inland water 
courses and inflates their maintenance bill.^ Sivadas Banerjee highlights the 
gravity of this situation as follows: 

‘The many rivers in the northern districts like Jalpaiguri, Cooch Bihar 
and parts of Darjeeling bring down huge quantities of boulders, 
pebbles and silt from the upper reaches in the Himalayan ranges, 
often far beyond the State borders and deposit all this on the river 

’The total water wealth of a region depends upon the total precipitation on land surface 
which in turn depends upon the prevalent meteorological and atmosphei'ic conditions 
as well as the physical condition of the land surface. 

®It was observed in sub-montagne regions and in places where land gradation is higli and 
denuded of vegetation the ground water table receded considerably low and the natural 
springs dried up. 

^’FCosi, Gandak, Bhagmati and Brahmaputra rivers change their courses very frequcnliy 
and take heavy toll of men and material in Bihar and Assam. Rivers of Chambal were 
once plains with, fertile soil. 

^^The present I'atc of siltation in our irrigation projects is around four times the rate 
anticipated at the lime of designing the projects— hence their life is reduced to oac-fourlh-- 
viz., Bhakra dam in Punjab, and Nizam sagar dam in Andhra Pradesh. Most of our dams 
if silted have no alternative sites— Bhagirathi river bed is already higher than the surrounding 
areas due to sedimentation with the result it remains dry most part of the year and spreads 
like ocean, in the monsoon. The very existence of Calcutta port is threatened because of 
sedimentation in Hoogly. 
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beds in the plains. Incredible as this may sound, the result is that most of posed 

the river beds in this part of the country are by now higher than the e geo- 
surrounding area. The rate of sedimentation is as high as more than a -eality 

foot a year— a 13 feet b.igh bridge across one of the rivers was literally over- 

submerged under the accumulating debris in less than 20 years. Dover 
1 mntry 

The land surface denuded of its top soil losing its tilth becomes sterile in due might 

course and supports no vegetation. Thus the eco-system losing one of its vision 

/;a!ancing elements (vegetative cover) gets disturbed and cloud formation -en to 

w'iil be greatly hampered and rainfall too erratic. Thus the hydrological cycle level, 

gets disturbed ultimately, and arid conditions dominate over the area.^^ 

water 

In arid regions, due to less moisture in the soil and high prevailing 5 

temperatures, the “humus” in the soil gets destroyed quickly leaving the ation 

top soil loose. The high temperatures generate strong wind currents which lasing 

blow unhampered over the loose soil, without many trees to resist, and take isour- 

away the top soil with them leading to a serious problem of wind erosion. tative 

Thus the presence of heavy suspended dust and sand in the atmosphere over 'erent 

the arid regions obstructs even the moisture laden clouds from raining over nably 

the region. These conditions prevail over a number of years and convert water 

the region into a desert. ^3 Thus it becomes amply clear that the land e one 

surface in good physical condition (covered with good vegetation) helps not eding 

merely in conserving the water resources of a region but in the very formation elop- 

of water resources. Our water resources planning should be preceded by land 
use planning, improving the physical conditions of land surface. 

rgely, 

LIMITED RESOURCES OF LAND AND WATER TO SERVE MUI-TIPLE USES „iven 

The 

We have examined in the preceding section how the success of water dthe 

resource planning depends upon a proper land use pattern. Every country inin‘>- 

within its territorial limits has a very limited stock of these resources. junc^ 

Ever since man learnt the techniques of farming, the major use of land strode 

has remained to be agriculture. For carrying on farming operations and for I 

animal products, man depends mostly on livestock; rearing of livestock came 
to be necessary and thus grass lands came to be the second use of land . For the ^ 

continuous supply of fuel and timber, forests were used and hence maintenance 

nent, 

'■^^Sivadas Banerjee, “Decaying Rivers of West Bengal-Serious .Consequences”, Thms 
of India, 6th May 1976. 

^-Rajasthan desert and drought prone areas in'Rajasthaii, Gujarat, Haryana, Punjab 
and other peninsular regions stand testimony to the situation. 

^^.Siudics revealed that daring monsoon season clouds'Iaden with heavy moisture t)ass rivers 

over the Rajastlian desert without raining. The reason was attributed to the presence abate- 

of heavy suspended sand and dust In the atmosphere. ' ' ' ■ 
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of perennial forests came to be the third major use.'-^ Moreover maximum 
possible perennial forest cover is essential for the well being of the land surface. 
The planning of land use purports to the optimum allocation of land resource 

under the three major heads — agriculture, grasslands and forest lands such 

that enough of agricultural products, livestock and livestock products, 
fuel timber and other forest products are available to support a population 
besides maintaining the land surface in good health. 

Agriculture seems to be the villain of the piece. The rising population 
created increasing demand for agricultural products and pressure on land 
increased, with the result that a tendency developed towards over allocatioii 
of land to agriculture at the cost of grasslands and forest lands. Moreover, 
over-grazing of grasslands and over-fellings of trees in the forests became the 
order of the day, and vast tracts of land surface faced denudation of all 
vegetation. Ultimately it resulted in the unbalanced eco-system accompanied 
by the maladies described in the preceding section. No doubt, agriculture 
should receive first priority in the allocation of land resources, but we cannot 
divert land from the other two uses beyond a certain limit; otherwise it is 
perilous to agriculture itself and consequently to human existence. The 
planning of land use should carefully consider the locational specificity of the 
different uses of land, depending upon the soil characteristics, the topographi- 
cat and meteorological conditions. 

I' and utilisation pattern in our country is far from balanced; out of 
328 million hectares of geographical area, the cultivable area accounts for 
around 49 per cent, grasslands, permanent pastures and meadows together 
account for about 9 per cent, forests and perennial tree crops together 
account for nearly 21 per cent, imcultivable barren lands and land under 
non-agriculUiral uses account for about 15 per cent and the rest is 
un reported, 


’'^■^Other uses like surface water storage, accommodating sprawling cites, vast industrial 
complexes, recreational grounds, roads and highways, etc., of the ever-increasing popula- 
tion though minor also gaining considerable significance. 

^“Land with high gradation, mountain slopes, hilly regions and. river banks to be 
earmarked for dense forest coverage, and the low rainfall regions for grass lands, whereas 
(he fertile plains with good rainfall to be allotted for agriculture. 

^^Ofircial statistics-figures indicate that forest coverage gained atieast 26 m. ha. during 
1950-51 to .1970-71, may be due to improved enumeration and afforestation programme.s, 
nevertheless the present position is not comfortable at all. While all India overall forest 
coverage is around 20 per cent the barest minimum, Gujarat, Rajasthan, Haryana and 
ITmjab are in precarious conditions with forest coverage of 8,8 per cent, 3.4 per cent, 2.1 
per cent and 1.6 per cent respectively. It is hot mere coincidence that in these stats.s rainfidl 
is too uncertain and erratic— about 16 per cent of country’s area inhabited by 10 per cent of 
population is chronically drought prone, they offer a' pitiable panorama of vast lands 
denuded of all vegetation. 
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The grasslands, forests and permanent tree crops together, supposed 
to form the permanent vegetative cover, make hardly 30 per cent of the geo- 
graphical area. Moreover these figures cannot be anywhere near to reality 
in as much as vast enumerated grasslands are already denuded due to over- 
grazing and encroachment by agriculture. Forests are without trees due to over 
felling and forest lands passing under illegal plough. Forest cover in our country 
has reached the barest minimum and further shrinkage in its coverage might 
spell disaster to agriculture and hence to human subsistence. The provision 
for grasslands is too meagre; let alone a vigorous animal husbandry, even to 
support our livestock population of around 500 million at subsistence level. 

In the beginning of this section, it was mentioned that land and water 
resources in any region are limited and that water too has multiple uses like 
land. The major uses of water can be listed as agriculture, power generation, 
urban and rural water supply, industrial use and livestock use in the decreasing 
order of magnitude of their consumption. development of water resour- 

ces should proceed keeping these competing uses in view, and the quantitative 
allocation of water should be made fixing meaningful priorities for different 
uses — present and future. Before planning for any resource use, a reasonably 
accurate assessment of its stock position is essential. The assessment of water 
resources is an extremely difficult and time consuming task. This could be one 
of the reasons why our planners bypassed this step before proceeding 
with the exploitation of our water resources. The result was lopsided develop- 
ment. Water resources depend mainly on the surface precipitation, land 
topography, soil types, prevalent meteorological factors and the type of 
vegetation covering the area. These factors vary, some times very largely, 
not only in extent but also over time and from region to region. But given 
lime and effort some meaningful estimates are and should be possible. The 
sum total of the exploitable portions of the surlace water component and the 
ground water component constitutes our resource potential. While planning 
for development and use, our cardinal principle is supposed to be the conjunc- 
tive utilisation of both these components; even in the ground water component 
of hydrological cycle we have two components — stock and fiow. The stock 
component is the underground water storage built up over a long petiod and 
it remains constant under stable recharge conditions whereas the fiow compo- 
nent is the recharge potential of the soil which is replenishable and this depends 
on the surface precipitation and physical conditions of the soil. Our ground- 
water utilisation is limited to the fullest exploitation of this fiow component, 
we cannot dip into the stock component beyond certain limit. Overdraft of 


“These are the direct uses. Indirect uses are: We need surface storage of water for 
pisciculture and recreational needs. We have to maintain some constant flow in our rivers 
for navigational needs, conservation of aquatic life in rivers, recreational needs and abate- 
ment of industrial and urban effluence. 



groundwater lowers the groundwater table to an extent that it becomes 
iinfavoiirabie to the survival of vegetation, and disturbs the hydrological 
cycle. 

Since in our country it is rainfall distribution that mainly accounts for 
the water resource formation, any water resource development plan should 
take into account the regional variation and temporal variation in the rainfall 
distribution.*^ The most rational planning should be to consider the sub-basin 
of a river as a planning unit rather than a State or region, restricted by political 
boundaries, and carry out a coordinated and integrated development of 
ground and surface water resources. 

ENDOWMENT OF WATER RESOURCES IN INDIA 

As already mentioned, the formation of water resources depends mainly 
on rainfall and snowfall; in India snowfall is confined to a very narrow 
Himalayan belt in the northern most region. Although the exact contribution 
of snow to our water resource is still to be worked out, a substantial portion of 
the summer flow in the northern rivers is due to the melting of glaciers. Never- 
theless, rainfall remains the major contributor to our water wealth. Due to 
considerable regional and temporal variation of rainfall in our country, it 
becomes extremely difficult to arrive at exact figures of the water wealth in 
quantitative terms. Hence the assessment needs to be made at different 
probability levels, v/hich requires an elaborate time series data on a number of 
variables. Regarding surface w'ater resources three estimates are available 
which differ very largely between themselves. However, the CWPC esti- 
mates, taken as an improvement over the previous ones, give a figure of 
1,550 million acre feet. The geologists’ assessment of available groundwater 
(stock component) is placed at 270 m.a.f.^® 

The total annual rainfall received in the country is estimated to be 
equivalent to 3,000 m.a.f., one third of which is .supposed to be lost by 
evaporation. The ground seepage and surface run-off are placed at 650 m.a.f. 
and 1,350 m.a.f. respectively. The portion of ground seepage that remains at 

^''^Amiiuil rainfall in India varies from 10 cm. in Jaisalmer to 1070 cm. in Cherrapunji. 
Moreover out of every six, years,' 2 years turn out to be of good rainfall, 2 years moderate 
rainfall and 2 years of drought. 

^^Tiie estimates of first irrigation commission (1903) stood at 144.32 million hectare 
metre (t 158.89 million, acre feet), Dr, Khosla’s estimates (1949) stood at 167.23 m. ha. m. 
(1342.86 m.a.f.) and CPWC estimates (1960) are placed at 188.19 m.ha.m. (1550 m.a.f.) 

^^'■'Rao, K.L. Indki’s Water Wealth— -(its assessment uses and projections), 1975, 
New Delhi, The Orient Longman Ltd., p. 103. 

These arc preliminary estimates, unless comprehensive surveys and provings are complet- 
ed .nothing could .be concluded. Moreover the quality of... water at dillerent places and 
usabilii)’ levels are not yet known.' 
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the top layer of the soil is placed at 350 m.a.f. The remaining 300 m.a.f. is 
supposed to form the annual groundwater recharge (flow component of 
groundwater), of which it is surmised that only 200 m.a.f. could be economi- 
cally tapped. From the run-off component at the existing level of technology 
only 540 m.a.f. could be economically utilised without a large scale inter-basin 
transfer of water.-^ 

As already mentioned, before planning the development of water 
resources it is essential to consider the regional and time distribution of 
rainfall. The inter-regional differences in the endowment of water resources 
in our country are due to the large spatial and temporal variation in the 
rainfall and the prevailing diverse ecological conditions.^^ North of. the 
tropic of cancer, the quantum of river flow and underground water accounts 
for two-thirds of the total water resources of whole country. Since the waters 
of the coastal medium and minor rivers cannot be fully harnessed, water 
available to the rest of the country will be only a quarter of the total water 
resources, to serve nearly half of the country’s cultivated area.^3 To the west 
of 78° longitude, the water resource endowment is far less than the require- 
ment, thus the regional imbalance is evidently acute. Nearly 85 per cent 


^^Murthy, Y.K., “Water for Tomorrow”, Commerce Annua!, 1975, pp. 9-10. 

2‘20a an average India receives 1187 m.m. of rainfall annually, over 75 per cent of it is 
confined to monsoon season— between June and September. Post monsoon — October and 
November and summer — March to May— account for around 10 and 11 per cent respec- 
tively. The remaining 4 per cent is received in winter between January and February. 
Although the total annual rainfall variability is around 8 per cent the variability in month- 
wise rainfall ranges from 6 to 59 per cent. In monsoon months the variability ranges front 
12 to 22 per cent and in non-monsoon months it is too high. (See Commerce Anniid!, p. 28). 
See also Sen, S.R. “Strategy for Agricultural Development in the Seventies”, National 
Food Congress, May 1970, for rainfall analysis. 

Sen's analysis revealed the cyclicity of rainfall with 25 per cent deficiency from normal 
as once in 2i years for western Rajasthan, 3 years for Gujarat, east Rajasthan, western 
U.P., Tamil Nadu, Kashmir, Rayalasecma and Tclangana. In eastern U.P., south Mysore, 
and Vidharba, a 4 years cycle was observed, while for West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, 
Coastal Andhra Pradesh, Central Maharashtra, Kerala, Bihar and Orissa it was of 5 years. 
The second Irrigatioit Commission (See the Report of Irrigation-Commission, 1972, Ministry 
of irrigation and Power, Government of India, New Delhi, Vol. I, p, 34) has inferred that 
on the whole in Assam, West Bengal, and' central parts of India the rainfall is more or less 
stable, and the most uncertain rainfall areas are Gujarat, Rajastlnui, Haryana, and Punjab 
witli tlic coefficient of variation over 40 per cent. The rainfall variability over Bengal, Bihar 
Plateau, and Assam is at 20 per cent. The total annual rainfall varies from 10 cm. in Jaisalmcr 
to 1070 cm in Cherrapunji. West coast areas from Thana to Trivandram receive a rainfall 
of 250 to 312 cm, whereas the east cost of the penninsula receives an annual rainfall of 
!()0 to 250 cm. As much as 35 per cent of the geographical area comes under low rainfall 
region (less than 750 mm.) and 56 million hectares of sown area are subject to highly variable 
rainfall. As many as 77 districts in our country come under low rainfall, 123 districts under 
medium lainfall (750-1150 mm) and 128 districts under hgh rainfall (more than 1150 mm.) 

“*^Rao, £?j?. c/r., p. 218. 
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of India's river flow is in 14 major river basins accounting for nearly 83 
per cent of the country’s drainage area; 44 medium river basins, with 8 
per cent drainage, collect a flow of 7 per cent of the total. A number of minor 
rivers, coastal and desert, account for 8 per cent of flow and 9 per cent of the 
drainage area. Western coastal rivers alone, numbering 500, account for 3 
per cent of the basin area and 14 per cent of total surface water resources of 
the country .24 phe Ganga and the Brahmaputra basins account for about one- 
third each of country’s river flow and the Godavari basin accounts for ai oiind 
6 per cent of the flow. 

As regards groundwater prospects, it is observed that out of 135 
million hectares of net sown area, 44.5 per cent comes under consolidated 
formation, covering mostly the basins of the Godavari, Krishna, Pcnnar 
and Cauvery, promising a poor yield of 170 cu, m/ha. About 11 per cent 
area falls under semi-consolidated formation with an yield of 1,020 cu, m/ha. 
The most prospective area — the unconsolidated formation— -making 44.5 
per cent of the sown area can assure an yield of 3,434 cu.m/ha. The net total 
annual groundwater yield of the country comes to around 168 million acre 
feet, 70 per cent of which is accounted for by the Indus, Ganga and Brahma- 
putra basins. Only these three basins (north of the tropic of cancer) oiler 
good scope for any large scale future groundwater development. Excepting 
parts of Bhatinda, Ferozepur, Amritsar and most of Haryana where 
groundwater is brackish, in other parts of the Indus basin, and in the Ganga 
and Brahmaputra basins, plentiful good quality groundwater is found 
near surface and in confined conditions. In Sabarmati, Brahmani and 
Maimnadi basins artesian aquifers, deeper aquifers with copious water, are 
located under sandstone and limestone formations. In Mahi, Tapi, and 
Subarnarekha basins, one possibility of small dia-tubewells and dug-borc 
wells has been established. A narrow band of artesian reservoir, extending 
from Himachal Pradesh to Bihar through Uttar Pradesh, has been discovered 
with good recharge potential. The artesian acquifers located in coastal 
Tamil Nadu are supposed to have a poor recharge potential.-^ 

DEVELOPMENT OF WATER RESOURCJiS 

In the previous sections it was discussed how land and soil play a 
crucial role in the formation and conservation of water resources. The 
unhealthy symptoms manifested by land surface in India in the form of soil 
cro.sion, deep gullies and ravines, waterlogging, salinity, scanty forest cover, 
and imbalanced land utilisation pattern with their adverse elYects on our w ater 
works, have been highlighted. The importance of land improvement measures 
as a pre-requisite for the rational water resource development is amply 
"•^Rao, op. cit., pp. 47-53. 
pp. <50-104. 
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clear. The logical outcome of the discussion is the need for an integrated 
development of land and water resources, which are the two aspects of the 
same system. Since a discussion on the integrated planning of the land and 
water resources is beyond the scope of this essay, it is worthwhile to dwell 
upon some important urgent corrective and preventive measures to be follow- 
ed-— without going into the technical details, operational difficulties, require- 
ments of trained manpower, finance and time — to improve land surface. The 
details of the modus operandi will be dealt with in the last section. 

Any land improvement programme which is part and parcel of the 
integrated development of land and water resources should be prepared and 
carried out basinwise, cutting across the number of contending States and 
departments in the basin. The protection of the catchment area should be 
done at any cost. In this regard our first measure to be enforced would be to 
stop overfelling of trees in forests, overgrazing of pastures, and diverting 
forest lands and pastures to agriculture. Felling of trees in forests should 
be matched with new plantation and rearing of trees. Conservation of grass- 
lands should be effected by matching grazing lands with rearing pastures 
and reserved pastures. In the low rainfall areas, quick growing high yielding 
forge crops are to be popularised. The second measure would be the contour 
bunding and contour ploughing of lands with high slopes, and wherever 
possible, the land gradation should be reduced by levelling. The third measure 
would be the large scale afforestation of hilltops, mountain slopes, river 
banks, sea coasts and lands where the gradation is high. The fringe of the 
desert areas and arid regions should be planted with wind brakes to prevent 
the leeward creeping of the desertd’^ Reclamation of land seared with 
gullies and ravines by properly plugging the gullynoses, and afforestation of 
this upper reaches of ravines, are also very important. No barren land should 
be left bald of vegetation lest it should hasten soil erosion. Our ultimate aim 
should be to achieve a minimum of 30 per cent of land area with forest cover- 
age. Even at the farm level a minimum number of trees, and, wherever 
possible, a minimum proportion of farm with a cover of perennial vegetation, 
should be popularised, if not made compulsory.^’' If the above three measures 
arc followed up by a proper maintenance of rivers and their embankments, 
Hoods are almost controlled. The fourth measure would be of corabaling the 
problem of waterlogging by providing an extensive network of drainage 
system, and lining of canals, maintenance of canal outlets and. providing 
field channels in command areas of irrigation projects. The /^/// measure 

programme of plantation taken up at a modest scale in Rajasthan desert is vm-y 
ciioouraging due to plantation of wind brakers and cultivation of quick growing grasses on 
ihe fringe of the desert did control the leeward creeping to some extent. 

“'Every year we celebrate ‘Vanamahotsava* like a ritual but not like a serious eHort. 
We plant saplings in thousands and leave them to their fate, and we look at new ones every 
year hardly we care for the already planted ones. 
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would be reclamation of saline soils, by applying proper soil amendments. 
The last but not least, a popular drive should be launched for educating the 
people on the importance of the above measures. Simultaneously, starting 
large scale reconnaissance surveys for diagnosing land and soil problems and 
evolving a widespread surveillance and monitoring system on land and soil 
conditions are very essential. 

Then comes the optimum allocation of land for diftereiit uses. Assuming 
that a land improvement programme is implemented, within the framework 
of the above guidelines, atleast at a minimum required level, and assuming 
that the physical condition of the land surface is maintained at a minimum 
desired state, we proceed with the discussion of planning for the development 
of water resources. The Indian sub-continent resembles a huge watershed 
strewn with a number of river basins and sub-basins and its drainage area 
stretches far beyond our national boundaries. Water resource planning is 
essentially a problem of w'atershed management for the success of which 
w'e need the, cooperation of our neighbouring countries also. A basin or a 
sub-b£isin (if it is big enough) could serve as a rational and viable planning 
unit. The nature of planning for water resource development is decided 
mainly by our national objectives. The main objective is, no doubt, economic 
development, but the essential feature of a welfare economy like ours is 
diffused and balanced growth. Hence our water resource planning should 
also aim at reducing the inter-regional economic disparities.^^ 

The whole edifice of water resource planning could be based on the 
principle of an integrated development of ground and surface waters and 
their conjunctive use with utmost efficiency. The integrated view of the 
problem reckons with the following aspects — irrigation, domestic use, live- 
stock use, power generation, industrial use, flood control, navigation,-^ 
inland fisheries, preservation of aquatic life, recreational needs, conservance 
of river flow, abatement of urban and industrial effluents, control of water 
pollution and control of ground water levels. In essence it means, in addition 
1.0 meeting the consumption needs in different sectors, we have to maintain a 
regulated flow in our rivers and surface water storage. Moreover, we have to 
guard against the overdraft of underground water lest the water table recede 
to uneconomical levels. Therefore the exploitation of water resources needs 
a system approach to maintain a balance in the hydrological cycle and its 


“^Already ccoaoinic levels of irrigated areas in terms of real incomes to farmers aitaiucd 
2 io-3 times that of unirrigated areas. See, S.R. Sen, “Strategy for Agricultural DcvcioprncsU 
in the Seventies”, National Food Congrossf 1970. 

is to be noted that water transport is much cheaper than rail or road, and as quick 
as i'ail transport. 1 hp. of power .can pull 4,000 kgs. in water, vis-a-vis 500 kg. on rail, 
and 150 kg. on road. The average distance covered by freight in a day in watci’ is 1 50 KM, 
against 150 KM on rail and 260 KM on, road-. - 
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uses. The consumption needs are to be worked oiitj giving due weiglitages to 
the different sectors as per the composition of the national economy. 
The development plans are to consider the net availability of water, its 
quality, location, variation in climatic conditions, the nature of the soil, 
and the socio-economic conditions. It is worth recalling here that the whole 
of this planning exercise, right from the assessment of resources to their 
development, allocation and consumption ought to be carried out at every 
basin level separately and then coordinated at the national level. Further, 
at every basin level, the surplus or deficit position of the water resource should 
be worked out and the feasibility and extent of inter-basin transfer of water 
should be assessed. Dr. K.L. Rao’s proposal for the Ganga-Cauvery link is 
a step in the right direction; it is not just a link but it is a stepping stone 
for the concept of a national water grid, linking all the rivers in the country 
in the long run, catering to the multiple objectives, by diversion of water 
from the surplus basins to the deficit basins. It is in the fitness of things to 
mention here of two thought provoking schemes. One is by Capt. Dastur for 
managing surface waters.^® This envisages digging a huge canal in the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas and a “garland” canal, girdling the Vindhya 
ranges and the ghats in the Deccan peninsula and trapping the monsoon 
waters and waters from the melting glaciers. Capt. Dastur visualises it as a 
grand multi-purpose scheme of employment, flood control, power generation 
and irrigation, etc. The second scheme is by Revelle, et al. for the conjunctive 
utilisation of the river aquifer systems, which makes possible a major part of 
the monsoon flow (80 per cent of the annual flow) of the Ganga to be stored in 
the immediate vicinity of the river bed and utilised by regulated draft.^^ Both 

®®“Giganlic plan to make India the World Granary”, Indian Express, Sept, 22, 1975. 
A Bombay firm of consulting engineers, Messrs. Dinshaw, J, Dastur submitted the proposal 
to Union Government. The salient features of the schemes are; Construction of a canal of 
1 000 ft wide, 50 ft deep and 2100 miles long at a uniform height of 3000 ft along the gorges 
on the Southern slopes of Himalaya to trap monsoon waters and waters fj-om melting of 
glaciers, and another a “garland” canal through Vindhyas, Western Ghats, Eastern Ghrls 
of 5800 miles long, 1000 ft wide, and 50 ft deep and it is' to be uniformly located at a height 
of 1500 ft to trap monsoon waters most of which normally flows back to sea unused. The 
cost estimate is around Rs. 14,000 crores to be carried out over a period of 15 years. 

^^Revelie, et ah, “Conjunctive Utilisation of River Aquifers System-Case study of 
Ganga Basin”, Commerce Annual 1975, p. 133. A major part of monsoon flow of Ganga 
could be stored nearer tb bed in the top 15 to 20 metres depth with well fields of six kilo- 
metres width on either side of the river, the area covered would be the order of four million 
iiectarcs— “with an assumed well field capacity of 2.25 cu.m/sec./km. it is estimated that 
on the average tiic water table will be lowered by about 12 metres at the end of eight months 
of continuous pumping. This creates an ultimate water recharge potential of nine million 
hectare metres at the end of four years and the depth of water table at that time is expected 
to bo about 25 metres below initial level. From the following years onwards the water table 
is c.xpcclod to be stabilised at this level by pumping out a quantity equal to consumptive use 
plus surface drainage plus return infiltration to the groundwater table. The total volume 
of water to be pumped in this scheme is about 10,5 m.ha.m, requiring the total well capacity 
of 5,000 cu.m./second”. 
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the sclieines look, vci’y allractive. Dastur’s scheme is too gigantic, involving 
Imgc sums and lime, but if it is economically feasible, it has an immense 
potential for power. Revelle’s scheme is relatively modest but needs enormous 
power. It is possible only under a favourable power supply position. Both the 
schemes, however, deserve serious consideration for establishing their 
economic feasibility and operational viability. 

Ours is an agriculture based economy. Hence the first priority would go 
to agriculture in the allocation of water resources, followed by domestic use.s- 
Projections for water needs in 2,000 AD are available under four major heads, 
agriculture, power, municipal and rural water supply, and industries. 33 The 
total estimated water requirement is 896 million acre feet, of which the net 
anticipated consumption is around 666 m.a.f. The remaining 230 ni.a.f. is 
available for reuse. As much as 77 per cent of the water is allocated for irriga- 
tion and one per cent for livestock. The allocations for the other three heads, 
power, domestic use and industries, are 13 per cent, 6 per cent and 3 per cent 
respectively. Although these allocations take into account our needs for food 
and other agricultural products and livestock population, along with the 
needs of future programmes of power generation, industrialisation, and 
drinking water, there is ample scope for revision of these relative weightages. 
Under the head irrigation— the major use of water— the estimates appear to 
be based on the present water use efficiency. There is much scope for improving 
this efficiency to at least double the present level through proper water manage- 
ment and cultural practices, right from the project stage to the farm level. We 
will take up this aspect in the next section. 

So far we have dwelt upon outlining an overall planning framework 
for the integrated development of water resources and their allocation to 
different uses. The subsequent discussion will be focused mainly on the 
development of irrigation. Since irrigation accounts for the major chunk of 
our water resources, careful planning of irrigation goes a long way in conser- 
ving our water resources. 

DEVELOPMENT OF IRRIGATION 

Irrigation in India dates back to very ancient times. The Cauvejy delta 
canal system which converted the Tanjore district in to the rice bowl ofsouthern 
India stands as a testimony to the engineering skill of our forefathers. But 
large scale exploitation of rivers started only in thelatterhalf of the nineteenth 
century, with the construction of the upper Ganga canal (1854) and the Agrti 

““Out 01*5.46 lakh villages of India, 1,16,000 villages are still without any drinking water 
facilities, . , 

■■^®Rao, op. dt., p. 218. 
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canal (1873) in UP; the K-C canal (1870) in Andhra, the Sone canal (1875) 
ill Bihai; the Upper Bari Doab (1879) in Punjab; and the Godavari 
delta canal system (1890) and others. Thanks to the recurrance of severe 
famines, 34 the urgency of exploitation of the water wealth of our rivers to 
assuage the endemic famine conditions was brought home to the Government, 
and this resulted in the appointment of a number of comniissions-~-thc 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, the Irrigation Commission, the Famine 
Commissions^ and a number of follow-up measures were taken for the deve- 
lopment of irrigatioii.35 But all these measures were merely ad hoc in nature, 
and aimed at only building up some irrigation potential. An integrated 
ap[n:oach of construction and rational usage was lacking at all levels. Increas- 
ed irrigation was easily taken as improved irrigation and the result was the 
lopsided development. And much of the primitive and inefficient methods of 
irrigation practised in those days has remained till today.s^ 


Between 1910 and 1950 the irrigation area moved up from 14.5 million 
hectaies to 19.4 million hectares and the per cent of sown area irrigated 
moved up from 17.9 to 19.1,37 By the end of 1974 the gross irrigated area 
was lepoited to have reached 43.3 million hectares, which makes 26.8 percent 
of the gloss area sown. About 38 per cent of the irrigated area was from 
ground water sources and 44 per cent from canals and the remaining 18 per 
cent from tanks and other sources. On completion of all the on-going schemes 
(ground water and surface water) the irrigation potential is expected to go up 
to 54 million hectares, or 33.4 per cent of gross cultivated area. Even the 
total live stoiage in all the basins (162,226 m.cu.m.), major, medium and 
minoi is not likely to exceed 22 per cent of the utilisable water resource of 
our river basins. The existing utilisation of groundwater is estimated at 45,000 
million cubic metres through 18,530 deep tubewells, 750,000 shallow tube 
wells and 6.3 million dugwells, making the utilisation around 21 per cent of 
the total utilisable groundwater in the country. The anticipated annua! 
growth of deep tubewells is placed at 1,500, shallow tube wells, 170,000 and 


44Botweoa 1838 and 1943 allcasl 8 severe famines were reported to have occurred taking 

d heavy toll ol human and cattle population in lakhs. 

3^Rao, cy;. hV., 

lluough major, medium irrigation projects completed in tJic pre-plan ] 5 ci-iod the irriaa- 
ioa potential created was 8804.4 thousand hectares at a cost of Rs. 1 ,459.'54 million 
Under projects completed during plan period the potential created was 5984.86 thousand 

'vi' ^^p^ctod is 

aiou.ia 15,689.88 thousand hectares at an estimated cost of Rs. 33,584.09 million. 

“‘’’Rao, op. at., p. 121. 

India has the largest irrigated area in the world— more than 2l times that of USA 44 
tunes that of USSR, and 1 J times that of China, still we import 

p 70}^^''' irri^tion Commission 1972 
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dugwells, 170,0003^ and the groundwater utilisation in the coming years is 
expected to increase at the rate of 19,650 m.cu.m, per year. 39 

litigation development is the major aspect of total water resource 
development and, as such, its planning should proceed basinwise, A rational 
development of irrigation has to plan to use the surface water in conjunction 
with groundwater, with due consideration to the quantum of rainfall and its 
distribution over time and space in the basin, on wliich the extent of storage 
and location of the schemes largely depend. Besides rainfall, the soil characteris- 
tics and a number of meteorological factors play a crucial role in the water 
requirement of crops. The combined effect of soil and meteorological factors 
in an agro-climatic complex makes the water-availability periods^® what 
they are. For macro level planning of development of irrigation potential, 
the normal water-availability periods^i and the dates of their beginning as 
well as termination are of great help. They indicate broadly to what extent 
the water needs of crops are met by rainfall and the soil moisture storage, 
and to what extent and in what periods the crops suffer from moisture 
stress. Irrigation schedule in right quantities is supposed to synchronise with 
these periods of moisture deficiency and hence the designs of our irrigation 
works are supposed to be in tune with the needs of the water-availability 
periods of the basin. Groundwater and surface water irrigation schemes, with 
suitable capacities, could be properly located and the irrigation schedule 
from the two sources adjusted accordingly to make the most of the conjunctive 
utilisation of both. Net irrigation needs of the basin, minus net available 
irrigation from groundwater, plus the unavoidable losses due to storage, 

^^See K.L, Rao, pp. 58-119 and Report of the lulgation Commission, 1972, Vol. I, 
p. 395. 

*^9Reckoned at the draft rate of 1 cusec for deep tube wells, 0.1 cuscc for shallow lubc- 
wcil and 0.03 cusec for dug-well working 300 days per year. 

^^Water availability periods : The periods in which different levels of moisture available 
to crops from rainfall and residual soil moisture storage. If these periods are arrived at on 
the basis of normal rainfall they arc known as Normal Water-availability periods. 

‘^^Sec, Raman, C.R.V., and Srinivasamurthy, B,, “Water Availability Periods for Cro|^ 
Planning”, Iiadian Meteorological Department, pre-publishcd. See Report No, 173, p, 3. 

Humid period {H') = (R -f- W) > Eo when the moisture supply is more than the crops 
needs.'.'".' 

Moist” period (MO Eo < (R -{- W) ^ Eo where the moisture supply is less than 
or equal to the crops needs. 

Moderately-dry” period {MD')=^ l/4Eo<(R-bW)^J/2 Eo where the moisture sujiply 
falls short of crops’ needs. 

“/)/>•” period (D ') Eo < (R -{- W) ^ J Eo. This is considered to be the non-grou'ing 
state of crop, if the duration is more than 3 weeks it is detrimental to survival of the crop. 
(H'-}-M'-1-MD0 the total number of days spanning these periods are supposed to bo 
favourable for Agricultural operations. Where R = normal rainfall, W = soil moisture 
storage before rainfall Eo = Potential eVapotranspiration of the arca--it is the loss of 
soil moisture in the forr^ of evapotranspiratibn from an extensive vegetative cover under 
conditions of unlimited water supply/.lt k the upper limit of the cvapolranspiration. 
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evaporation, conveyance and other special needs of the soil could be taken 
as the required live storage of the surface water schemes. 

On examination of the basinwise water availability periods, it emerges 
that the Brahmaputra basin, which is situated in the high rainfall region, is 
very well placed with respect to moisture conditions; almost throughout entire 
year humid conditions prevail.'*^ Agricultural operations could be carried 
out 365 days in a year, more than one crop could be raised comfortably even 
without much irrigation. The net sown area of the basin forms just 2.5 per 
cent of the country’s total whereas its contribution to the country’s surface 
water resources is around 31 per cent. Less than 2,5 per cent of its flow is 
utilisable within the basin, hence the problem in this basin is the disposal 
of excess water and not of irrigation development. The live storage, completed 
and planned accounts for less than 0.1 per cent of the basin flow or one 
per cent of its utilisable w'ater; the ground water condition also is very 
flrvourable in the basin. The percentage of net sown area irrigated is around 
20; even then the cropping intensity is not more than 120. Canal irrigation 
accounts for around 43 per cent and groundwater irrigation for only 1 7 per 
cent of the total irrigated area. Canal irrigation is neither so useful nor is it 
desirable in this case, since this basin is the seat of recurrent floods every year. 

'^'^Ramaa C.R.V., op. cit., p 35. 

In Brahmaputra basin: H' duration around 300 days, (H'-J-Mb duration around 350 days 
(H'-f-M'-j-MD') duration in more than 350 days. 

Ganga basin : H' duration varies from 250 days in the east in West Bengal to .125 days in 
the west in Agra. North to south it varies from 325 days in Mussoorie, Darjeeling to 125 
days Agra, Kanpur, Aligarh, etc. duration varies from 250 to 200 days in 

east west, 325 to 250 days North-south direction similarly (IT -{-M'-|-MD0 duration 
varies between 325 and 250 days. 

Indus basin : Except in J&K and Himachal Pradesh where H' period is more than 215 
days in most parts of the basin it is below 150 days, more over as we move from east to 
west the duration reduces to zero, period for major portion of the basin varios 

between 250 to 50 days East-west and varies between 250 to 100 days. 

Sabarmati basins : H' period varies between 100-150 days, and H'-f-M') period varies bet- 
ween 200-250 days, and (H'-f-M'-f-MDO varies between 200 and 300 days. 

Narmada & Tapi basin : H' duration varies from 200 to 150 days in. East-West direction 
whereas (H'-f-M') varies from 250 to 200 days, and (H'-j-M'-j-MD') varies from 300 
to 200 days. 

Subarnarekha, Brahmani and Mahanadi basins : H" duration is around 200 days, whereas 
(H'-f-M") is around 250 days and (H'-f-M'-l-MD') around 250 to 300 days. 

Godavari, Krishna & Pennar basins :Tn these basin H' duration varies 150 to 2ero days 
from east coast to interior and to 200 days towards west coast. varies in 

similar pattern but from 200 to i 00 days and then to 25 days. 
duration varies from 250 to 200 days East-west . and Nortb-soutir. 

Cauvery basin: H' period reduces from 100 to 50 days along east coast — interior and then 
increases to 200 days towards west coast, 

(iT-hMO period increases from 200 to-300 days, along NE—SW duration but reduces tti 
100 days towards SE direction. . . 

MM“MD0 period varies from 250 to 300 days. 
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Urgent measures are to be taken to use more and more of groundwater and 
fight water logging conditions (which are very acute) and divert most of the 
surface water to other basins to assuage floodsd^ 

The Ganga basin is also situated in a high rainfall region. The northern 
and eastern portions receive high rainfall and the southern fringe of the 
basin forms one of the most stable rainfall regions. Except for the western 
parts, the overall water availability position is very favourable for crop growth 
in the major portion of the year. Though the need for irrigation is not so 
acute, it is very helpful in multiple cropping and increasing productivity. 
The basin accounts for nearly one- third of the country’s net sown area, 
and about 30 per cent of the country’s surface water resources. Its share in 
the country’s irrigated area is more than 46 per cent and 35 per cent of the 
NSA has access to irrigation. Evidently the development of irrigation in this 
basin is much ahead of all basins, except the Indus basin. Nevertheless, the 
total storage, planned and existing, in the basin makes just 1 7 per cent of its 
total utilisable surface water. Moreover, it has the vast potential of ground- 
water and river aquifers systems for exploitation. Though groundwater 
accounts for about 46 per cent of the irrigated area in the basin, much more 
scope is still left for further development of groundwater irrigation. In view 
of there being vast fiood-prone areas and water logging areas in this basin, 
and a high groundwater recharge potential, it would be worthwhile to 
fully exploit the groundwater potential and river aquifer systems and divert 
the excess monsoon flow to other deficit basins.44 These measures certainly 
have a salutary effect on the flood and water logging conditions in the basin 
besides improving the quality of irrigation. Building up of irrigation potential 
further, based on surface waters, could be dispensed with, especially in the 
eastern region of the basin. 

In the Mahanadi, Brahmani and Subariiarekha basins, stable rainfiUl 
conditions prevail although they receive not very high rainfall, in these 
basins, and the water availability periods obtained are favourable for agri- 
cultural operations in a major part of the year. They together account for less 
than 6 per cent of the country’s net sown area, and proportionately their 
contribution to the total surface water wealth is also less than 6 per cent, but 
ihelr irrigated area together forms less than 5 per cent of the country’s irri- 
gated area. The total storage of the three basins together comes to just 10 
per cent of the total utilisable surface waters of the basins. I-Tumid conditions 
prevail over just one-third of the 365. days and hence irrigation becomes a 

^•The Revelle’s scheme, outlined in the preceding section deserves a fair trial, 
has been, a common phenomenon almost every year, the excess monsoon flow 
accumulates near Patna where Ganga takes a sharp turn in the southern direction, and 
inundates the Bihar and Bengal plains. On the basis of this observation Dr. K.L. Rao’s 
proposal for Ganga-Cauvery link near Patna'was planned to divert excess water to saulh. 
This scheme also deserves serious consideration. 
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necessity for increasing the cropping intensity in the basins; 15 to 21 per 
cent of the net sown area has access to irrigation. In the Mahanadi basin, 
groundwater accounts for less than 4 per cent of the irrigated area, and in the 
Subariiarekha and Brahmani basins, it accounts for 8 per cent and 9,7 per 
cent respectively. One of the reasons for the poor development of ground- 
water source could be that the recharge potential itself is very poor. Hence 
surface irrigation is essential in these basins, the remaining 90 per cent of the 
utilisable waters could be exploited fully for surface irrigation. 

In the Indus basin, water availability periods are of very short duration; 
hence the moisture position is not very satisfactory. There is an acute necessity 
of irrigation in this basin without which more than one crop cannot be 
raised. This basin occupies a place of pride as far as the percentage of net 
sown area irrigated is concerned — 67 per cent, which is the highest of all the 
basins in the country. However, it shares 13.5 per cent of the country’s net 
irrigated area, and it contributes just 2.5 percent to the country’s surface 
waters. It appears that the entire flow in this basin could be utilised, of 
which only 34 per cent so far is stored. The groundwater recharge is not 
very good in this basin, and in most parts brackish water is struck. Despite 
this, groundwater is fairly well developed, which accounts for 38 per cent of 
the total irrigated area in the basin. Water logging problem attains serious 
magnitude in the canal irrigation areas and hence groundwater needs to be 
pumped out to lower the water table. There still remains enough scope for 
exploitation of groundwater. 

In the Sabarmati and Mahi basins similar conditions prevail as regards 
the water availability periods. Moisture availability is far from satisfactory. 
However, it suffices for the fir.st crop but second crop cannot be grown with- 
out irrigation. The present storage in the Sabarmati basin is 33 per cent of 
its annual flow whereas in the Mahi basin the storage is 56 per cent. In these 
basins, 12 per cent and 22 per cent of the net sown area is accessible for 
irrigation, respectively. Groundwater contribution to irrigation is as high as 
66 per cent in the Sabarmati basin and 51 per cent in Mahi, Since the ground- 
water recharge potential is very poor, the exploitation levels are tending 
towards overdraft. The water table is receding fast and hence urgent measures 
are needed for further utilisation of the surface water, and even diversion 
from other basins is desirable for toning up the groundwater recharge 
potential. Transfer of water from the Narmada basin, linking these two basins 
and taking water up to the Kutch desert, is a sound proposition, and it needs 
urgent implementation in the national interest. 

In the Narmada and Tapti basins, humid conditions prevail for 150 to 
200 days the overall moisture availability position is not bad, crops can 
survive for a fairly long time without suffering from serious moisture stress. 
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However, irrigation is essential for rabi crops. Irrigation development in 
these basins is very poor vis-a-vis other basins. In the Narmada basin, it is 
5 per cent and in the Tapti basin it is 9 per cent of net sown area. A major 
portion of irrigation is from groundwater sources, in Narmada it is 74 per 
cent and in Tapti 52 per cent; canal irrigation accounts for 4 per cent and 46 
per cent respectively in these basins. In the utilisation of basin flow, Tapti is 
much ahead of Narmada, with 45 per cent and 6 per cent of the flow being 
stored in the basins, respectively. The large surface water potential of the 
Narmada is being wasted; it seems it is locked up in the political wrangles 
and inter- St ate rivalry. Though some artisan aquifers are also located in the 
alluvial tracts of these basins, the recharge potential is very poor. So, further 
prospects for groundwater are not bright. The only solution is in the fuller 
utilisation of the basin flow, especially of the Narmada. 

In the Godavari, Krishna and Pennar basins, the conditions of water 
availability periods are very peculiar. Humid days decrease from 150 to 
zero days, as we move from east coast to interior penninsula and increase to 
200 days as we move from the interior to the west coast. The interior pennin- 
sula and the areas immediately below the western ghats form the rain 
shadow regions of the penninsula, and they receive scanty rainfall; these are 
among the most chronically drought affected places. Excepting the coastal 
areas, the overall moisture availability is very poor in these basins and hence 
the irrigation needs are very acute. All the three basins are underlain 
mostly by hard rock-formations and promise poor potential of groundwater. 
Only some shallow open wells are possible. The fuller utilisation of the 
basin's flow is a ‘must’ for vigorous agriculture. The Godavari is the third 
largest basin in terms of its annual flow and has just 15 per cent of its flow 
stored in the basin, contributing 49 per cent to its total irrigated area, Ground- 
water accounts for around 27 per cent and even then, on the whole, just 12 
per cent of its net sown area has access to irrigation; its large water potential 
still remains untapped The Krishna basin has a storage of 44 per cent of its 
flow in the basin contributing 62 per cent towards its total irrigated area. 
Groundwater accounts for 23 per cent of the irrigated area and, on the 
whole, it comes to 17 per cent of its net sown area irrigated. The Pennar 
basin utilised 61 per cent of its flow for storage but still it could contribute 
only around 20 per cent to its irrigated area; 51 per cent of irrigation is from 
groundwater sources. The overall percentage of net sown area irrigated in 
this basin comes to around 20 per cent. 

When all the proposed schemes are carried out., not much potential 
will be left in the latter two basins out of their utilisable waters. Moreover, 
in the Pennar, shortage of water might be faced. But in the Godavari, slili 
enough water \\ill he left for diversion to other basins. This diversion should 
take place' as a first step towards -the G'atiga-Gauvery link. 
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In, the Cauvery basin the humid period reduces from 100 to 50 days as 
we move from the east coast to the interior and increases to 200 days when 
moving towards the west from the interior. Crops do suffer from moisture 
stress most part of the year, especially in the interior peninsula. Hence, there 
is a strong case in its favour for more irrigational facilities. Around 61 
per cent of Cauvery irrigation is by canals, for which 26 per cent of the basin 
flow is stored. Groundwater contribution is to the extent of 18 per cent of 
the irrigated area. Tins basin has better irrigation facilities than any other 
basin of the peninsula, with 31 per cent of its net sown area under irrigation. 
Irrigation percentagewise, it stands next only to the Indus basin, A major part 
of the basin is on hard rock formation; only in the delta areas is any appre- 
ciable quantity of ground water located. But the main source for its irrigation 
development in the years to come will be its surface water. ¥/ith the comple- 
tion of the proposed schemes, the basin will be facing shortage of water for 
further development of irrigation; hence the diversion from other basins will 
become necessary. In this regard, the Ganga-Cauvery link is most desirable:. 
It is not going to be just the linking of the Ganga and Cauveri rivers, the 
link will be with all the rivers of the peninsula and other rivers of the north, 
and it bears far-reaching consequences on the total economy and water trans- 
port of the Indian sub-continent. 

On the western coast of the peninsula, between Trivandrum and 
Thana, very high rainfall is received (250-300 cm), and humid conditions 
prevail for about 200 days in a year. Tliougliout the year, the water 
position is very favourable for crops. As many as 600 streams and rivers 
drain the narrow strip with the huge water potential of around 230 thousand 
million cu.m. Less than 10 per cent of it is exploited so far but most of it is 
going as waste to the sea. The Dastur plan, outlined in the preceding section, 
could be seriously considered for utilising these waters at least on a limited 
scale, which could be trapped and conveyed through tunnels towards the 
east of the western ghats to irrigate the rain shadow regions of the peninsula. 

A cursory look at our river basins reveals a picture of most uneven 
development of irrigation, without much consideration to the basin needs. 
The water availability periods have not been looked into nor the integrated 
development of ground and surface waters given much importance. However, 
vve have not hit the mark of exploiting even a quarter of the utiiisable surface 
v.'.‘iters, even a large groundwater potential still remains to be tapped. The 
irrigation potential built up till now is at a tremendous cost, ft is to be seen 
that tlie existing potential is fully utilised with utmost efficiency. In the next 
section, we iry to examine the management of these water resources. 

WATER MANAGEMENT 

In the previous sections we have examined how land, and soil resources 
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and water resources form the inter-dependent elements of the eco-system.. 
Hence sound management of land and soil may be taken to be implicit in the 
term water-management. It could be viewed from two angles, macro and 
micro. The macro aspect of water-management deals with resource assess- 
ment and its allocation to different sectors as per the perspective needs of the 
sectors, modulation of floods, improvement of navigation, ii.xing of optimum 
surface storage capacities, keeping ground and surface water use in balance,, 
tapping of river aquifer systems, and maintenance of a balance in the hydro- 
logic cycle and an overall balance in the entire eco-system. After having the.- 
water resources allocated to the different sectors, the micro-aspects of water- 
management come into play to see that an optimum use is made of the 
potential developed. As we have already seen in the earlier sections, irrigation 
shares the major cliunk of our water resources. A sound management of 
our irrigation amounts to a sound management of 70 per cent of our water 
resources. In the subsequent discussion we shall coniine ourselves to tlie 
management of irrigation only. 

Vfater management (irrigation v^^ater) is defined as ‘“the integrated 
process of intake, conveyance, regulation, measurement, distribution, appli- 
cation and use of irrigation water to farms and removal of excess water from 
farms, with proper amounts at the right times, for the purpose of securing 
maximum crop production and water economy.”'*'^ It is distressing to note 
that irrigation works built up at enormous costs are grossly mismanaged. 
The net loss the country sustained as in 1967-68 on account of irrigation 
works is Rs, 577.10 million.'*® It is the same story regarding groundwater 
sources of irrigation- U.P. alone spends around Rs. 195 million annually to 
run 19,000 State tube wells, whereas the revenue proceeds are barely Rs. 90 
million.'*'’’ For the first time in 1969-70, 15 years after the opening of the 
Bhakra main canal, it became remunerative, yielding a net return of 4.25 per 
cent. This situation is partly due to under pricing of irrigation water, and 
partly due to under utilisation of the potential Long gestation periods of the 
projects have also added to the non-remunerative periods. Sometimes, as in 
the case of the Sarada canal in U.P., due to the wrong alignment of outlets, 
large command areas have remained, inaccessible to irrigation. Under liver 
valley projects, till the end of 1968-69, as much as 40 lakh acres potential 
remained unutilised.-*^ Often head works, canal networks, field channels and 
appurtenant structures did not synchronise and left large irrigation potential 

Republic of Philippines-National Irrigation Administration 1971, Annual Report 
1970-71. Quezoacity Philipijines, p. 42. 

^°Tiie Report of Irrigation Commission, 1972, Vol. I, p. 62. 

Times of India, July 9, 1976, Current Topics. 

^^Vohra, op. dt, p. 86. , ' ' , . ; 
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unutilised.^? Apart from this, ayacut development, under huge projects, is a 
stupendous task, land levelling is a very costly affair which the ryots most 
often cannot cope up with. Despite this, the job was entrusted to agro-indust- 
ries’ corporations under the Nagarjunasagar, Thungabhadra and Kosi 
projects. There was a hue and cry among farmers for the exhorbitant levelling 
costs charged, and scarcity of services and other irregularities. These problems 
led farmers in many cases in making their own outlets from distributories, and 
field channels of their own, on uneven lands and in many wasteful ways, which 
resulted in a number of leakages in the canals and starved the farmers at the 
fag end of the canals. Mostly these canal leakages in many places led to water 
logging conditions. Under Nagarjunasagar ayacut some places manifested 
water logging conditions within two years after the release of waters. 

By the end of 1968-69 the utilisation of potential under major and 
medium irrigation projects was reported to be 81 per cent.5° The ‘potential’, as 
well as the “utilisation” of irrigation (the terms seem to be very vague) are 
not based on the water needs of the crops. The ‘delta’ values of crops arrived 
at in one set of agro-climatic and soil conditions are applied to all the pro- 
jects without much caring for the corrections. There is a great need for 
reappraisal of the potential of the irrigation projects. Moreover, the area 
irrigated, without reference to the volume of water applied, or the number of 
irrigations given, is a very unrealistic indicator of utilisation of the potential. 
The irrigation efficiency in India is one of the lowest in the world. A number 
of studies carried out in the Indo-Gangetic plain and elsewhere have revealed 
that more than 45 per cent of the water delivered from the reservoir is lost 
before reaching the farms, and out of the balance, just half is used by crops, 
the overall water use efficiency working out at less than 25 per cent.^ ’^ Even 
if we could save half the water loss occurring in transit, between project-head 


'^?Th.is is what was observed by joint working group of the Ministries of Food and 
Agriculture and Irrigation and Power. Joint team of FAO, UNDP and GOI experts led by 
Sir Joseph Hutchinson inspected Chambal project 10 years after its completion and revealed 
that the canal construction was limited to main canals and major distributories. The minor 
field channels and othens were left to the farmers to construct. Not even the investigation 
or designs were existing for anything below major distributories. 

World Bank’s observations on Mahi-Kadana in Gujarat, shows that, major works were 
completed in 1959. As on 1969, a lined canal and a distribution system to serve 1,43,000 
hectares was complete, but actual irrigation was only 40,000 ha. This was wholly due to 
lack of water-courses and field channels (See Vohra, p. 75). 

sovora, op. cit., p. 86. 

^^Kemiedy’s results (1881) on Bari Doab Canal in Punjab' — Quote from Negamwala, 
J.P. (1972) Economics & Problems Lining Water Courses & Field Channels (unpublished 
report) — See also Malhotra, S.P. (1970) The Untold Story of Water Courses in Ilissar Bliakra 
Canal Circle, Booklet II, The Report of Irrigation Commission, 1972, M. and the studies by 
Sivappan, R.K. et al.. Economising the Use of Water by Advanced Irrigation Practices. 
Proceedings of the Second World Congress on Water Resources, Vol. I, December 1975, 
p. 225. 
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and the larm-liead, by proper lining of the canals, the potential would be 
doubled, and good productive lands would be saved from becoming 
unproductive due to water logging. It is thus clear from the above discussion 
that water management up to the farm level is possible only when the head 
works, canals, distributories, minors and field channels and terminal water 
courses are simultaneously developed and properly lined to check wastage. 
Development of a proper cropping pattern suited to the agro-climatic and 
soil complex of the area on which the land levelling and alignment of canal 
outlets with proper regulatory system depends is also very importaiit.5- 
Furthermore the ayacut development should go hand in hand with all other 
main works. 

Coming to the irrigation efliciency at the farm level, it is to be borne 
in mind that before applying water the irrigability characteristics of the soil 
are to be established and, if need be, proper drainage facilities are to be 
provided. ^3 Soil characteristics and land features mainly decide the methods 
of irrigation like surface irrigation, sprinkler irrigation or sub-surface irriga- 
tion. We have surface irrigation most commonly followed in our country. 
Suitability of soil to surface irrigation depends upon the soil properties like 
the water holding capacity of the soil, minimum permeability to water in the 
root zone, potential for groundwater rise after irrigation, maximum soluble 
salt content in root-zone and the maximum exchangeable sodium in root- 
zone.54 After having established the irrigability of soil we are faced with the 
question, how much irrigation is to be given and how much water a crop 
needs during its growth period? Soil is the reservoir that holds 
the water needed for plant growth, the amount of water between the w'ater 
holding capacity of the soil within the root zone and the permanent wilting 
point is available for plant consumptive use (evapo-transpiration).55 The 


^'-^World Bank while agreeing to the loan request for Mahi-Kaciana project in Gujarat 
opined that location of canal outlets should be determined jointly by the Irrigation Depart- 
ment, Department of Agriculture and the farmers. 

5®In Charabal project command, soil surveys revealed the possibility of water logging 
and salinity, but iirigation, authorities ignored it and dispersed with drainage system. 
Consequently water logging and salinization assmiied formidable size. 

®kSee Gautam, O.P. and Dastane, N.G., “Agronomic Practices and Water Use Pattern 
for Higher Crop Yields”, Agriculture Year Book, 1970, ICAR, Mew Delhi, The soil is 
rated excellent for surface irrigation with water holding capacity— more than 17.5 m.ra./lm. 
minimum permeability 15-25 m.m./hour-, groundwater rise 3 M depth from soil .surhice; 
maximum soluble salts less than 0.2 per cent; maximum exchangeable sodium less than 5 
per cent. If the above properties in the same order assume values less than 25 (less than 
5 or greater than 125); IM; greater than 0.5, greater tliau 15— the soilis rated poor, good an,d 
fair soils fall in between these limits. 

®®Sce (6) for water holding capacity of soil. The available water holding capacity of 
soil is equ^I to water holding capacity minus the wilting point. Wiltng point is the level 
of soil moisture in rootzone at which plant can no more withdraw its consumption needs 
and the plant withers away. 
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plant consumptive use is primarily determined by a number of meteorological 
factors like air-temperature humidity, sunshine, wind velocity, advection, 
crop canopy, and stage of plant growth. The consumptive needs are low in 
the initial stages of plant growth and attain maximum in the middle, then 
decline to minimum at maturity. But the rainfall distribution in quanta and 
time often fails to synchronize with the consumptive needs. Therefore, modern 
thinking is that irrigation is meant for climate and soil but not for the crop. 
The net irrigation water requirement of a crop, during its growth period, is 
equal to the crop consumptive use minus the sum-total of the residual available 
soil moisture in the beginning of the period, the effective rainfall, the ground 
water supply through capillary action and the moisture supply from fog, 
mist and dew during the period. To this we have to add the unavoidable 
percolation losses and other soil requirements like leaching, etc., and take it 
as the gross irrigation water requirement. Now, the crucial problem is how to 
split up this total irrigation water and schedule the irrigation to meet the 
differential consumptive needs of the crop at different stages of its growth. 
For almost all crops, except rice, only the active root profile needs to be 
wetted. But the actual frequency and the depth of water at each irrigation 
and the time of irrigation are governed by the specific characteristics of the 
climate-soil-water-plant environmental continuum. For accurate scheduling 
of irrigation, the establishment of firm functional relations between the 
requirement of irrigation water and the bio-climatic complex, by experiments, 
is essential. Some studies have revealed the importance of the actual evapo- 
transpiration as a guide to irrigation. It bears a definite ratio to the pan 
evaporation value. Both are similar physical processes with the difference 
that the farmer absorbed 70-90 per cent of solar radiation and the latter 
absorbed 90-95 per cent.57 The sunken screen evaporimeter based on the 
above relation could be used as an irrigation schedulinginstrument.^^^ Measur- 
ing the evaporation values from the instrument, the evapotranspiration could 
be known and that indicates the measure of soil moisture depletion. To this 
value, if we add the unavoidable water losses due to deep percolation, it 
gives the actual irrigation required. This experimentation is to be done under 
various situations, of soil, climate, and crop characteristics. Ready reckoner 
tables are to be compiled with irrigation depth required against evaporation 
values. This ready reckoner serves as a farmer’s guide in scheduling irrigation. 

effective rainfall is that portion of rainfall which is stored in th crop rootzone 
in the soil and is available for crop consumptive use. The rest of it is lost by deep per- 
colation and run-off—Tlie capillary ground water is available only in high water table 
conditions — In some places, the contribution of moisture due to fog, mist and dew is 
con.siderabk\ 

^'Pruiit, W O., “Evapotranspiratloa — A Guide to Irrigation”, California, Tuikstar 
Culture, 14: 4, 1964, pp. 27-32, See also Mellroy, I.C. and Angus, D.E. “Grass, 
Water and Soil Evaporation at Aspendal”, Agric. Msr.l;3, 1964, pp. 201-224. 

^‘^Sharaiaj R.G., “Irrigation Indicator for Efficient Water Management”, proceedings 
of the Second World Congress on Water Resources, Voi. I, Energy & Food. 
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This instrument is so simple and cheap, it could be installed at all farm 
levels. 

Frequency of irrigation is decided mostly by the soil and root characteris- 
tics of the crop. The heavy clay soils need less frequent copious irrigation, 
whereas light soils, saline soils, and sodic soils need more frequent light 
irrigations. Similarly shallow rooted crops need more frequent lift irrigations, 
and deep-rooted crops can adjust with less number of heavy irrigations. 
However, the actual scheduling of irrigation could be based on the availabi- 
lity of irrigation water. Under conditions of ample water, an optimum soil 
moisture attempt is desirable, whereas the critical stage approach^^ is 
more suitable for limited water conditions. For that matter, even the cropping 
pattern and the sequence of cropping should go according to the water 
availability. If shortage of water is anticipated for the second crop, a short 
duration shallow rooted crop is more desirable as the first crop, followed by a 
deep rooted crop in the second season, because a deep rooted crop can draw 
its supplies from storage of water that could have percolated to deeper 
layers of the soil in the first season. All that the foregoing discussion purports 
to show is the achievement of utmost economy in water use. We have to 
work towards achieving the minimum value of specific water consumption, 
/.<?., the minimum water consumption per unit of yield. This is possible by 
supplying water to the regions with higher bio-climatic indices in priority, 
selecting more valuable crops with minimum specific consumption of water, 
improved plant breeding of the irrigated crops, use of improved methods of 
irrigation and minimizing the water losses. Surprisingly all our agricultural 
programmes such as the package programme, lADP, lAAP, and HYP seem 
to be conspicuous by their silence on the need for efficient water management. 
Rice occupies about one third of the irrigated area in the country but over 45 
per cent of the water resources is diverted to it. It should be an eye opener 
that India uses on an average, over 1,500 gallons of water to produce one 
pound of rice vis^a-vls Japan using 600 gallons. In fact 300 to 400 gallons arc 
enough to produce one pound of rice. Rice, on an average, receives 2.000 
mm of water of which 1,500 mm are lost by percolation, in the land submer- 
gence practice. Evidence for and against is available regarding the necessity 
of contittiioLis submergence in case of rice, but a reasonably strong case is 
established against the submergence of more than 50 mm whereas the 
common practice is to submerge 100 to 150 mm.®® 


*59The critical strge of a crop is that at which if it suffers from mositure stress yield 
will be reduced considerably, it may even be fatal to crop, viz. Mexican Wlieat- -Crown 
root initiation (tiilering) Is very critical, if it suffers moisture stress it loses its turgidity, 
next grain filiing, at this stage if it suffers moisture stress grain formation won’t be proper^ 
Rice— (TNI)— -Tillering & grainfilJing stages are very, critical, 

. ®*^Dastane, N.G., “The New Concepts in Trrigation—Necessary Changes for Now 
Strategy", Economic and Political Weekly, March 29, 1969, . - " 
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Some micro studies have revealed that the iiTigation practices — the 
frequency, the timing, the levels of application etc.---are more an outcome 
of the individual perception, intuitive understanding, and trial and error 
procedure o»^e part of the farmer rather than a systematic knowledge of 
what is required To reduce percolation losses to the minimum, wherever 
necessary suitable cultural practices are to be resorted to like, puddling with 
proper implements, compaction, application of clay, tank silt, and bentonite. 
Piidclliiig with power tiller and tractor with cage wheel have, proved to be very 
elfective in controlling losses, 

MODUS OPERAND! 

The foregoing sections should give a strong case in favour of a unified 
approach towards the development and management of land, soil and water 
resources. The integrated development of these basic resources is possible 
only under a imihed, well-knit, organisation and statutory framework. More 
often, the constitutional limitations on the Centre-State rights on these 
resources have proved to be a serious bottleneck in evolving a rational 
policy. Moreover, the assertion of rights and interests of the contending 
States has led to avoidable legal and political wrangles. Cauvery water dispute, 
Narmada, Krishna and Godavari inter-State- river disputes^ etc., have left 
most of their potential unexploited. As much as 20 iniilion hectare irrigation 
potential is supposed to be locked up in legal wrangles, which works out, at 
a very conservative estimate, of a loss of more than Rs. 4,000 crores of agri- 
cultural output per year. 

A national policy Tor the development and management of land and 
water resources will be impractical without a strong Central Government 
armed with strong political will and backed by sound constitutional provi- 
sions. The first step in this regard will be to declare land and water as national 
assets, the overall ownership and responsibility of their development and 
conservation vested with the Centre. By virtue of the supreme authority 
vested in it, the Central Government could delegate powers to States or local 
bodies or its subordinate governing bodies to carry out developmental 
plans based on technical feasibility, optimum benefit, and overall national, 
goals, but not on local petty political considerations. 

The next step could be- the reorganisation of the concerned ministry. 
The transfer of the irrigation portfolio to the Ministry of Food and Agriculture 

Gopinath, Chary, P,N., Patel, N.T., Analysis of Water Use Efficiency in 
Anriciihure, Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad. 

^“Varma Devan, V.K., Pradhan S.N., Manna, G.B., “Methods to Reduce Percolation 
Losses in the Ric-e Fields”, Proc, Second World Congress on Water Resources, Vol, !, 
Energy and Food. ; v ' i . , ■ • - • . 


with effect from October 1974 was a sound step. Under the aegis of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation, a National Land and Water Use 
Commission (NLWC), the chief custodian of all land in the country, will be 
looking after the development and conservation of all land and water resour- 
ces. The NLWC will be coordinating the functions of the other important 
wings of the Ministry like the National Commission on Agriculture, the 
Central Water and Power Commission, the minor Irrigation Division.^3 
the Central Ground Water Board, the Flood Control Wing, the Soil Survey 
and Conservation Wing, the Irrigation Water Management Wing, Extension 
Services Wing and the Economic Studies and Evaluation Wing. Besides these, 
on its board, the representatives from the Industries Department Mining- 
Department, Town and Country Planning Organisation, and all other 
organisations whose functions are directly or indirectly connected with the 
development, use and conservation of land and soil and water resources shall 
be represented. Its main function is to cut across all departmental, and regional 
barriers and enlist the cooperation of all the concerned organisations in the 
development of the two basic resources. 

The third step will be the formation of River Basin Authorities (RBA), 
to function under the direct control the NLWC, But their operations are 
limited to their respective basins, on all aspects of basin development, 
including the infrastructural development. The assessment, developmentj 
exploitation and efficient use of surface water, and ground water resources, 
command area development and water-shed and catchment area development, 
land and soil conservation and use — all these aspects are covered by RBAs. 
If the basin happens to be muIti-State, it could entrust the actual operational 
responsibility to the concerned States in their respective territories under its 
supervision, or carry out on its own, depending upon whether tlie scheme is 
Central or State sponsored. 

NLWC remains as apex body for all aspects of development and use of 
all land soil and water resources. Its extension services wing builds up a pool 
of core-trained manpower by training them abroad or within the country, 
and this core manpower will be fanned to different RBAs for looking after 
the training of manpower, at basin level and State level. Some of the basins 
have their catchment areas stretching beyond our national boundaries 
(Gandak, Gogra, Baghnati, etc.); for the effective development of these basins, 
the neighbouring countries are to be consulted. All these matters will be 
looked after by the NLWC. 

In each Stale, a State level Land and Water Use Authority (SLWA) 
is needed to carry out the actual .work on the development, conservation. 


®^Ai present Minor Irrigation is the State subject' 
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and use of land, soil and water resources. The composition of the SLWAs 
remains similar to the NLWC and RBA in all aspects, except that they 
are an actual operational wing, not an advisory one, working on the blue 
prints supplied by RBA. Moreover, SLWAs are empowered to enforce ail 
the Jaws and Acts regarding the regulation of land, soil and water resources 
in their territories, besides fixation of betterment levies on the beneficiaries, 
and arranging institutional finances for the beneficiaries. 

In formulating basin schemes, the whole basin could be taken as a 
production unit. The productivity criterion could be the cardinal principle 
in the development programmes, the gestation periods, fixing of cost-benefit 
ratios, and sharing of the costs between government (or development agencies) 
and the beneficiaries be such that the schemes leave a reasonable surplus over 
the working expenses and the sum-at-charge.^4 Iq this context it is worth 
mentioning at least in the case of the large basin schemes for irrigation and 
land development that it is better to enlist more and more public involvement. 
Anyway we are to follow commercially profitable lines of development. We 
could very well offer shares to public and reduce Government burden for 
providing funds. One major stumbling block in this direction is invariably 
that the farmers are hardly in a position to pay for heavy expenses the 
schemes entail. The plausible answer for this could be the arrangement of 
institutional finances from LIC, AFC, ARC, commercial banks, L.D. banks, 
World Bank and other international organisations. If we could reduce the 
long gestation periods, and make the schemes commercially viable, a good 
amount of private capital will come into it. All schemes, however, should 
lunction under the direct supervision of Government authority. 



®'^Thc capital costs plus arrear of interests accumulated during construction and non- 
mnuuerative periocis. 
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Cumulative Index to Indian Journal of Public Administration, Vol 1-XX 
(I955'74) Ed. T.N. Chatvrvedi, New Delhi, Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, 1976, pp. 556, Rs., 50. 


Scholars and researchers in public 
administration in India will be grate- 
ful to the editor and his associates 
for their imaginative insight and 
painstaking effort in bringing out a. 
very timely and comprehensive index 
to the Indian Journal of Public 
Administration (IJPA). During the 
last twenty years of its existence, the 
IJPA has not, only acquired an inter- 
national reputation as an authori- 
tative and. standard periodical dealing 
with contemporary issues of public 
administration and allied disciplines 
in this part of the world, but has in 
particular become a repository of 
literature on specific problems relating 
to the Indian administrative system. 
The absence of a cumulative index 
especially designed and systemati- 
cally classified to serve the purposes of 
discerning students had been keenly 
felt for long. The publication of this 
volume seems to have covered this 
gap. 

The twenty volumes of the IJPA, 
spread over to 13,931 pages and 
comprise 834 articles, contributed by 
582 authors (containing 3,393 cita- 
tions) and 667 book reviews and 
notes. The Index to these and a host 
of other information, available in the 
Journal, have been divided into seven 


sectons : (l)the Author Index — listing 
alphabetically the persons responsi- 
ble for the articles, research notes, 
comments and correspondence; (2) 
the Title Index — listing alphabeti- 
cally the titles of the articles ; (3) the 
Index to Digest of Reports — listing 
the reports of Indian as well as foreign 
Governments and other organisa- 
tions, giving references to the digests ; 
(4) the Subject Index — listing articles 
and digests of reports under appro- 
priate subject headings, alphabeti- 
cally arranged; (5) the Book Reviews 
and Book Notes Index — listing the 
book reviews appearing in the Journal 
under the names of the authors of the 
books; (6) the Reviewer Index — giving 
references to the authors of the book 
reviews followed by bibliographic 
details of the books reviewed; and (7) 
the . Citation Index — providing an 
index to the various works and books 
— articles, government publications 
etc., cited by the authors in their 
contributions. The classification of the 
sections and the subject headings are 
competently done and should prove 
to be extremely useful for scholars, (o 
locate the kind of material they may 
be searching for. 

. . Apart from its utility as an indis- 
pensable tool of researcli for students 
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of public administration and allied 
subjects, the Cumulative Index pm- 
vides some interesting insights, which 
reflect certain emerging trends on the 
state of the discipline of public 
administration in India. For example, 
the two top individual contributors of 
articles in the Journal happen to be 
civil servants, which is indicative of 
the bias from which the Journal 
suffered in the early years of its 
publication. Happily the trend seems 
to have been balanced in the past few 
years. However, in another area, viz., 
reviews of books, the top individual 
contributors are mostly academics, 
supporting the popular belief that 
civil servants, being deeply immersed 
in their daily routine, hardly find 
time to keep up with their readings — 
a trend, if true, needs to be corrected 
for a more mature and fuller deve- 
lopment of the public services in 
India. Similarly in the subject index, 
public administration reorganisation 
stands as the predominant area of 
attention by scholars and practitioners 
followed by personnel administration 
and civil service, government business 
enterprises, panchayati raj and dis- 
trict administration, giving an indica- 
tion of some of the neglected fields in 
public administration which need 
greater attention. 

The largest space in the volume is, 
however, occupied by the citation 
index, which some might argue to be 
an exercise not worth the time and 
the energy spent. That would, how- 
ever, be an extremely cynical view for 
the Tndex does provide a useful guide 
to a large number of important 
piiblicutions, which have in the last 


twenty years been read and quoted in 
various studies in the discipline and 
have thus formed an important 
nucleus for the study of the subject 
in the country and this should be 
helpful to any one starting to build a 
library in public administration. 
Incidentally the Index provides some 
very interesting sidelights also, e.g., 
one can see that Paul Appleby hs 
writings and the ARC reports have 
been the most cited works in the 
twenty volumes. Similarly, one could 
also find instances of authors, whose 
works have been cited only by them- 
selves, in their own writings. 

The only minor shortcoming in 
the volume (if there is one) is the 
absence of the subject classification 
index from the table of contents. The 
various subject headings in the 
Subject Index, if provided, would 
have been further helpful to the 
researcher in locating his material 
at one place instead of turning a 
number of pages of the Index to 
search for his desired subject. This 
could perhaps be added in the new 
edition of the Index or in its supple- 
ments. All the same, the authorities 
of the Institute and the editor of the 
Journal deserve to be congratulated 
for undertaking such a fruitful venture 
which would bring lasting benefit 
to all those concerned with the study 
and research in public administration 
and allied subjects. One only hopes 
that the initiative taken by the Insti- 
tute does not end here, but that it will 
keep its efforts going by revising the 
Index periodically, say, after every 
five years or so. 

--R.B. Jain 
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Ui-bcmization and Macro-Social Change by Harsiiad R. Trivedf, 
Allahabad, Chugh Publications, 1975, pp. xii4'182 Rs. 45. 


The book attempts to review the 
theories of urbanisation and macro 
social change and relate the one to 
the other with a view to formulate 
the concept of semi-urban pockets, 
abbreviated as SUP. In the process, 
a new dimension, or rather, a third 
dimension, is indicated. The '“semi” 
dimension between rural-urban poles 
is the third dimension. Social sciences 
often make use of bipolar dimensions 
such as concrete-abstract, material- 
spiritual, exogenous-endogenous, 
traditional-modern, macro-micro, 
ideal-actual, structural-functional, 
manifest-latent, natural-rational, etc. 
But social reality seldom approxi- 
mates to these north-south pole 
contrarities. Social reality often tends 
to be in the grey shades of continuum 
or splintered discontinuities or islands 
or pockets between the two contrari- 
ties, The concept of SUP seeks to 
bring out the grey element like the 
synthesis in the thesis-anti-thesis 
formula. The SUP concept seems to 
present an aspect that approximates 
to the reality in the emerging urban 
phenomenon which does not so fiir 
seem to have been satisfactorily 
explained by sociologists. The SUP 
may fall under the category of the 
middle range theories in sociology. 
The urban phenomenon is, according 
to the author, both the cause and 
effect of social change, tie seeks to 
bring out the inter-relationship 
between speed and mobility in the 
urban gravitation. 

The book contains a novel feature 
in the appendix entitled ‘Review 


Comments by a Scholar and the 
Author’s Clariiications'. In all, there 
are nine of them. The comments of 
the reviewer in the appendix reflect 
the scepticism of any intelligent 
reader about the claims of the author 
in regard to the contributions of the 
SUP concept. The clariiications 
contain a brief reiteration of much 
that is stated in the text. The com- 
ments and the clarirications clearly 
demonstrate the author’s courage 
and readiness to expose himself to 
intelligent criticism by the peer 
group. This is a welcome sign. 

The book contains, besides a 
foreword by Shri T.N. Chaturvedi, 
editor of the IIPA Journal, and 
preface by the author, 152 pages of 
text divided into seven chapters, an 
appendix of ten pages and a biblio- 
graphy of twenty pages. 

To the author the concept of 
SUP is a meta-concept like culture, 
industrialisation, urbanisation, sans- 
kritisalion, westernisation etc. (p. 8). 
Tike any concept, it takes time for the 
SUP to take root and to become 
lamiliar to the scholars and students 
and to become useful to policy 
makers, planners and programmers 
of urbanisation and social change. 
For this process to receive accelera- 
tion, those who find it useful arc also 
to read the author's contributions 
made in 1966, 1967 and 1971, (listed 
in the bibliography) because the 
concept was developed in this book 
from out of the author’s earlier writ- 
ings. However, according to the 
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author, “Suffice it to say here that the 
term semi-urban-pocket refers to the 
partial growth of urban characteris- 
tics in a community, leading to super- 
ficiality, transiency and anonymity 
in the economic and social relation- 
ships of the people — within a social 
area in a city or in small and medium 
size towns, in general, it I'efers to the 
emergence of pockets of communities 
of various types, and comprising the 
people of a growing middle class, 
on account of social, economic and 
political changes in the society” 
(p. 9). 

With a view to keep his concept of 
SUP in perspective, the author 
reviews a number of theories ranging 
from gemeinschaft-gesselschaft to “a 
general theory of society” by Weaver 
and White (1972) wherein they intro- 
duce the ‘etic’ and ‘emic’ models 
rooted in holistic approach to a 
society or its sub-units (p. 149). 
The author has attempted to relate a 
wide range of concepts and theories in 
sociology in general and urban 
sociology in particular to his own 
concept of SUP. But it makes a tough 
reading and requires patient exercise 
of mind, back and forth, to under- 
stand the relevance and relationship. 

There are a large number of 
theories and concepts of other writers 
compared and contrasted with the 
concept of SUP by the author. They 
arc briefly mentioned in phrases but 
arc not explained so as to become 
understandable for a general reader. 
Rclerences to the author’s works 
yearwise and to the briefest mention 
of the key phrases in , the concept, 


which incidentally have become 
fashionable in academic writings, do 
not enable a general (i.e., a non- 
specialist) reader to understand the 
subject matter without taking pains 
to go to the referred sources and read 
them so as to follow the theories and 
concepts. How many readers could 
afford to refer to these sources? 
Previously the tradition was to give a 
brief explanation of a concept or a 
theory in the body of the text besides 
reterences to the author and the book 
in the footnotes. For the concept of 
SUP to become useful and popular, 
the author should, if he considers it 
necessary, elaborate the relevant 
theories in the future editions and 
explain more fully the special contri- 
bution of the SUP concept as against 
the others. 

By way of illustration we may 
refer to Charels of Stokes’ ‘A Theory 
of Slums’ in Slums and Urbanisa- 
tion edited by A.R. Desai and S. 
Devdas Pillai (1970). In that essay, 
Stokes refers horizontally to slums of 
‘hope’ and slums of ‘despair’ and 
vertically, to ‘escalator’ and “non- 
escalator classes”. It appears to 
Trivedi that the slums of ‘hope’ 
comprising the ‘escalator’ class 
of the people living there, match 
satisfactorily with the concept of 
SUP, with the difference that in the 
former classification, attention is not 
given to the combination of various 
forces and elements that give rise to 
such reality. But very few could 
understand the link between SUP and 
Stokes’ phrases (p. 67). Forlimaleiy, 
Stokes’ article is in an Indian book 
but several theories referred to In the 
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text are inaccessible to the bulk of 
readers as they are in foreign journals 
or books and these have not been 
made meaningful for. the interested 
reader. 

Very few lay readers can under- 
stand the specialists’ language. 
This book might have been intended 
for a few mejnbers of the peer group. 
.But if the author wants his book to 
be ready by a wider public, he must 
use simpler language. Unless the 
author is of the view that a concept 
merits scientific status only when it is 
expressed in obscure or newly coined 
phrases, he has to elaborate and 
explain the theories in plain words 
giving concrete illustrations from real 
life context. The author has a wealth 
of theoretical knowledge and a num- 
ber of empirical studies to his credit 
but, probably, the fear of the growing 
size of the book might have prevented 
him from giving such illustrations. 
The author has to weigh and balance 
size and simplicity. 

The book breaks a new ground in 
urban sociology and enables a better 
understanding of the urbanisation pro- 
cess in the developed and developing 
countries through the concept of SUP. 
Sociologists, town planners, policy 
makers and administrators might 
benefit from reading the book. They 
could indeed formulate policies and 
j^rogrammes of urban development 
and urban renewal in the light of the 
socio-cullural attachments of the 
people who live in the cities. The 
'Lirbamity’ of die ‘city’ population is 
us much a function of geo-physical 
plamiing as an evaluation -of .the 


values and needs of the ‘communities' 
of people that come to live in towns. 

There appears to be a justifiable 
pride in the author about his concept 
of SUP as a meta concept that could 
meet curreiit dissatisfaction with the 
inadequate sociological theories and 
with the inabilities to contain ‘urbani- 
sation’ through physical and social 
development plans. But the speed and 
mobility generated by technology and 
egalitarian ideologies are releasing 
such new forces among individuals 
and groups in human settlement 
processes that no single concept could 
offer explanations to the rapid 
changes. Much less do our diagnostic 
and prescriptive exercises offer feasible 
methods of control of the so-called 
‘deviators’ or ‘deteriorations’. No 
comprehensive or composite theory 
could arise out of extreme specialised 
disciplines in social or ‘behavioural 
sciences’. The ‘relativistic’ pheno- 
menon of urbanisation does not seem 
to lend itself to be grasped by frag- 
mented social behavioural sciences. 
The capacity of social sciences to 
offer evaluation of valuations is in 
question and we have to await a new 
‘philosophy’ to understand social 
phenomenon in the transitional third 
world or the post-industrial society. 
In that context, the book under 
review makes a useful contribution 
towards understanding the 
‘RURBAN’ phenomenon through the 
tentative theory of ‘SUP’. 

The publishers should have taken 
greater care in avoiding printing 
errors. 

—V. 
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The Bureaucratisation of the World by Henry JagobYs Berkeley, 


University of California Press, 1973, 

The Germans’ interest in bureau- 
cracy is not new nor scanty, dating 
as it does to a period when others 
spoke practically nothing on it. Not 
only has German scholarship address- 
ed itself to a study of bureaucracy 
but it has brought to bear upon it 
the same encyclopaedic mind which is 
so characteristic of Germany. If one 
has any doubt about these conten- 
tions, he is well advised to read Henry 
Jacoby’s The Bureaucratisation of 
the World. It is a penetrating study 
of the emergence and consolidation 
of bureaucracy all over the world 
and in nearly all spheres of life and 
work. Mainly following the historical 
method of research, the work is of 
profound and wide scholarship which 
would continue to be read with 
interest and profit for quite some time 
to come, indeed, much longer after 
works on this subject, superficially 
based upon newer approaches, have 
ceased to be luminous. 

By bureaucracy the author means 
the direction and control of affairs 
by the central agencies of govern- 
ments. An ever-expanding govern- 
ment is admittedly a universally 
observed mark of modern times. 
While particular ideologies may 
explain the assumption of particular 
administrative functions, expanding 
administration owes itself to supra- 
idcological factors such as technology. 

W'hen people demand more and 
more in the form of new services, . 
enlarged services or services of 


pp. 241, I 12.75. 

superior quality, they are in effect 
patronising bureaucracy and in the 
process they become growiiigly 
dependent on the latter. The resultant 
dependence induces alienation from 
the outside world no less than isola- 
tion and impotence of the individual. 
The more this happens, the greater is 
the pressure for more lengthened 
hierarchies. The process continues 
unabated, for these two opposites 
serve only to intensify each other. 
Even socialism has directly contribut- 
ed to the growth of bureaucracy. 

The cumulative result of all the 
forces has been an aU-eucompassing 
machiiiery--a development which is 
the theme of Jacoby’s superb treatise. 

Although the history of any great 
civilisation begins with the formation 
of a bureaucracy, which supports 
men’s whole existence and under- 
takes an integrative role, it was first 
in the industrial society in Europe 
that bureaucracy could find a conge- 
nial atmosphere for its growth and 
development. 

Feudalism which prevailed in 
Europe for long periods effectively 
prevented the formation of bureau- 
cracy, as, under it, the king did not 
have an administrative system worth 
the name. But wars and development 
of an economy based on commodities 
and therefore around towns began 
releasing forces which ultimately 
; destroyed feudalism. Curious as it 
.may' sound, it was the wars which 
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elTectively paved the way for the 
formation of inclusive hierarchies in 
the society. Wars needed resources 
which necessitated taxation which, 
in its turn, required the services of 
functionaries to collect them. In 
brief, an administrative hierarchy with 
deep penetrations in the realm was 
born in response to the denmnds of 
recurring bloody confrontations and 
clashes during this period. What is 
more, the gains of the king were the 
losses of the feudal lords. To be 
brief, in the presentation of this 
development, it was in the seventeenth 
century that the state acquired, for 
the first time, its bureaucratic struc- 
tures. Along with the rise of the 
army came the machinery for financial 
administration. The first bureaucrat 
was a fiscal officer. But the net had 
been cast very wide indeed. A just 
tax system required exact statistics, 
and a desire for statistics led to the 
creation of new, additional hierarchies 
and the process of consolidation and 
expansion of bureaucracy continued. 

The mercantilism further streng- 
thened its hands. To be sure, capital- 
ism did come into conflict with 
bureaucracy, for it wanted freedom of 
action but at the same time it needed 
the support of a central power in the 
furtherance of its own interests. As 
Alexis de Toequeviile commented: 
“There is always a multitude of men 
engaged in difiicult or novel under- 
takings, which they follow by them- 
selves without shackling themselves 
to their fellows. Such persons will 
admit, as a general principle, that the 
public authority ought not to inter- 
fere in private concerns, but by aa^ 


exception to that rule, each of them, 
craves its assistance in the particular 
concern on which he is engaged and 
seeks to draw upon the influence of 
the government for his own benefit. . . . 
If a large number of men applies this 
particular exception to a great variety 
of different purposes, the sphere of 
the central power extends itself 
imperceptibly in all directions.” 

Bureaucracy has invaded the 
economy and in this field it has nearly 
completely supplanted ‘intuitive 
acting’. A corporation, which is the 
private counterpart of public bureau- 
cracy, is no longer manned by restless, 
dynamic individuals who risked their 
shirts, but by professionals doing 
‘management job’. The accent today 
is on group action rather than on 
individual action. This is an internal 
development within private admini- 
stration and is in addition to the ever 
expanding intervention in its affairs 
by public bureaucracy. 

Nor has politics remained imm une 
to the bureaucratisation process. 
The original release of power generat- 
ed by united human beings began to 
be replaced, to an ever larger extent, 
by machinery, resulting from the 
party’s drive to become part of the 
state. The establishment thus acquired 
became an end in itself, in the process 
subordinating every thing else. The 
more a party grew, the less it \sus 
able to encourage the enthusiasm of 
each membership. It should not look 
surprising, for, with increasing orga- 
nisation, democracy diminishes uiid 
bureaucracy is in the ascendancy. 
What' is more, this trend does not 
seek to make a distinction between 
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proletarian organisatioiisand the bour- 
geois ones. Even labour unions, which 
originally were the creations of the 
workers, have undergone a profound 
change over a period of time, manned 
as they are now by salaried personnel. 
“The unions have become part of a 
changed world, in which bureaucracy 
has developed not only out of the 
laws inherent in mass organisations, 
but where member’s interests must 
also be extensively represented by 
inter-bureaucratic negotiations. Such 
interests can no longer be looked 
after merely in a business or within a 
specific industry’s frame of reference, 
since they have, to a large extent, 
become subject to state control. 
Decisive negotiations must be under- 
taken with governmental departments. 
Even direct wage agreements are no 
longer negotiated with obstinate 
businessmen but with bureaucrats 
hired by employers’ groups. The real 
problem of wages is generally only 
one of the subjects of such negotia- 


tions. When the American Steel 
Workers’ Union (formerly known as 
the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee) arrived at its first wage 
settlement, the printed text hardly 
amounted to a page; in 1965 the 
agreement ran to 142 printed pages. 
After settlement was reached, a 
further month was needed for 
unanimous agreement on the exact 
wording, and it took another three 
months to make corrections and 
minor changes.” 

The book under review is an 
embodiment of inter-disciplinary 
scholarship centred in history. The 
analytical and integrative abilities of 
the author are superb. One has 
only to read The Bureaucratization 
of the World to discover that the 
world has been conquered, not by 
this ‘ism’ or that ‘ism’, but by the 
supra-ism of bureaucracy. 

— Shriram Maheshwari 


Administration of Policy and Programmes for Backward Classes in India 
by S.N. DuIbhy and Ratna Murdian, Bombay, Somaiya Publications, 
1976, pp. ix + 279, Rs. 45. 


Slid S.N. Dubey and Ratna 
Murdian have compiled in this book 
thirteen articles written by them 
within the last few years, some of 
which have been published in profes- 
sional and academic journals. 
Although the book has not been 
divided into sections, broadly chapters 
1 to 8 “deal with the social and 
welfare policies towards weaker 
sections with emphasis on the policies 
and programmes for the scheduled 
castes, scheduled tribes and denoti- 


fied and nomadic tribes”. In the 
next group of articles presented in 
chapters 9 to 11, three field studies of 
backward classes housing and hostels 
have been put together. One of the 
remaining two chapters deals with 
“conceptualisation of social welfare 
organisations and management pro- 
cesses appropriate for the effective 
management of social welfare organi- 
sations”. The other makes an 
attempt “to explore the application of 
M.B.O, (Management by Objectives) 
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strategy in the management of social than not, results only in positional 
welfare organisations”. changes and not structural changes.” 

The conflict within the communities 
A compilation of articles written about the two paths is also brought 
from time to time in different contexts out with reference to the divided 
has some natural limitations. There- bpion amongst the members of these 
fore, one need not seek for a compre- communities. The authors feel that 
hensive and logically structured an ‘increasing number of backward 
presentation of the problem suggested class persons have come to believe 
by the title. The level at which differ- that they themselves cannot do any- 
ent sections address the reader are thing to improve their conditions”, 
also widely different. The authors They also feel that the fLitiire of 
take us to a high level of abstraction harijans, girijans and shudras in 
in giving the ‘prescriptive analysis of India, as far as they can see, is bleak, 
management processes in social wel- The current social welfare prog- 
fare organisations’. Similarly^ while rammes, though important, are 
dealing with ‘deprivation, welfarism possibly irrelevant and, at the very 
and predominant adaptive responses least, inadequate! But at the same 
of the backward classes in India’, place, they also refer to the experience 
at places a highly theoretical frame, in Punjab and have quoted with 
•which is generally of the western approval: “My guess is that in two 
context, is presented. At the other more generations urban Punjab will 
extreme, we find ordinary evaluation not have a harijan problem. To be 
studies of programmes which do not sure, there will be poor harijans, 
even have a high priority in the deve- but they will merge into the poor of 
lopmental strategy of these groups, all castes.” The general statement 

and particular situation quoted have 
In the chapter on ‘Deprivation, not been reconciled. If the Punjab 
Welfarism...’, the authors have experience is the fore-runner of things 
given an explanation of the militant to come, which is strongly supported 
attitude of the ‘dalit’ youth, parti- by experience elsewhere, then their 
cularly in Maharashtra, a pheno- future cannot be bleak, 
menoii witnessed with considerable 

concern during the period when the There is another aspect of the 
article was written. The two possible discussion which needs reconcilia- 
models for social mobility, vis., tion. The authors have discussed at a 
individual mobility strategy and theoretical plane the economic 
collective mobility strategy, have-been deprivation of the S.C./S.T. arising 
well presented. According to the from . the social disabilities and 
authors, “the backward classes have confrontation within the village 
come to realise that group mobility community. In fact, they have gone to 
through sanskritization and other the extent. of drawing heavily on the 
forms of reform carried , -out experience of the ‘blacks’ in America 
among the lower castes, more, often to analyse Indian situation although 
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the two are qualitatively different. 
The dividing line in India is not 
sharp. There is a large ‘grey’ area. 
There are strong enlightened groups 
in all sections which do not approve 
it or even do not consider it as an 
essential part of the system. But 
when the authors come to concrete 
action programmes, they suggest that 
“it seems that only economic condi- 
tions, instead of membership to a 
caste or tribe, should form the basis 
for providing special benefits and 
protection. As far as social disabilities 
like untoiichability are concerned, 
we do not need any more legislation 
to deal with them. What we really 
need is a strong will and commitment 
to implement the provisions of social 
legislations enacted during the last 
two decades.” Thus the authors, 
after building up a full case of group 
alignment on the basis of social 
origins, have come up with a comp- 
letely contradictory suggestion. In 
this economic condition oriented 
programme, the S.C./S.T. may again 
find themselves last in the que. 

The analysis of ‘Management 
Processes . . is quite interesting. 
But it is not applied in detail to any 
specific situation in our country. 
In a highly theoretical discussion, 
references arc made to social welfare 
organisations of all descriptions 
ranging from small psychiatric clinics 
to the social welfare departments of 
the State Governments, In this 
analysis, the inter-dependence of the 
social welfiire departments with 
other departments has been accepted 
but its full logic has not been worked 
out. in a welfare state, the role of the 


social welfare department is deter- 
mined with reference to the total 
social philosophy of the state where 
all other departments are also assigned 
specific tasks. In fact, there are only a 
few organisations like steel mills, 
atomic energy establishments or 
defence services which do not ha\e 
any element of social welfi^re. The 
other departments are so interlinked 
in their functions and processes that 
the social welfare department’s role 
cannot be understood unless it is 
clearly articulated in the context of 
the role and functions of all the other 
departments. The chapter on 
‘Management by Objective...’ has 
some useful suggestions which can 
be adopted by administrators. 

The authors are, however, on a 
weaker wicket when they deal with 
the specific policies and programmes 
in relation to the backward classes. 
They have included in the term ‘back- 
ward classes’ scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes, denotified tribes, 
nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes 
and other ‘backward classes’. They 
have traced the genesis of the classi- 
fication of ‘other backward classes’ 
but have not gone beyond that. The 
authors, therefore, have concerned 
themselves only with the first three 
groups. 

While dealing with the problem 
of scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, although a distinction has been 
made between the two groups, yet, 
many a time, the two are mixed up 
while anal3'sing specific situations. 
For' example, while discussing the 
problem of land, it is stated that 
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“though a large number of scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes in the 
country derive their livelihood by 
working on the land, they are most 
disadvantaged in respect of land. The 
incidence of landlessness is more 
pronounced in these groups than in 
the general population; and more 
cultivators amongst them o\Vn un- 
economic and small holdings than 
those in the general population”. 
This statement is true for scheduled 
castes but is not true for scheduled 
tribes. In fact, the number of landless 
persons amongst the scheduled tribes 
in the country is much less than for 
the general population. Similarly, 
the average holding of scheduled 
tribes in the country is much higher 
than the average holding of others. 
It is possible that the authors 
may be htiving in view some specific 
isolated example of a small region 
on which they may have generalised. 
Even the table given on page 156 
brings out the fact that a very small 
proportion of the tribals owns less 
than one acre of land. 

It is not clear as to when the 
chapter on ‘Welfare of Scheduled 
Tribes’ was written, nor is it clear as 
to when the authors gave a final 
shape to this compilation. The fore- 
word was written in August 1975 
[ind the book has been published in 
February 1976. With reference to 
these two dates, the description of 
tribal welfare programmes is comple- 
tely out of date. The authors are 
describing the position as it obtained 
towards the latter half of the Fourth 
Plan. The decision to discontinue 
tribal development blocks was- taken 


in 1973. They were allowed to conti- 
nue from April 1974 to March 1975 
only as a transitional phase between 
the change over from the TD block 
pattern to the integrated tribal deve- 
lopment project pattern. The TD 
blocks have come to an end from April 
■1975, The description in the chapter, 
therefore, has no relevance to the 
present situation. A completely new 
strategy for tribal development has 
been put on the ground in the mean- 
time. 

While dealing with the admini- 
strative set-up for scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes, scavengers, etc., the 
authors have heavily relied on pub- 
lished reports. The chapters, therefo re, 
tend to be a compilation of informa- 
tion rather than an attempt to bring 
into the focus the Central processes of 
administration. A more life like treat- 
ment would have been possible if 
there was a greater touch with tire 
real administrative situations of at 
least one or two States. This would 
have helped the authors to bring 
the compiled information into a 
logical and systematic frame. 

On the whole, the book is a reason- 
able effort in one of the areas which 
has not claimed due attention of tiie 
academic world even though it occu- 
pies a central position in our present 
day state policy. The academic w'oi-ld 
is also guilty of the same attitude 
towards these groups as has been put 
at the door of the political system 
by the authors, who according to 
them, “though vocally standing for 
the poor, often displayed a lack of 
will to undertake the necessary 
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measures to help the rural poor”. 
Our academic world also is more 
attuned to the needs of small elite 
groups and is used more to the 
Western conceptual frames rather 


than digging deep in the soil and 
understanding indigenous processes. 
The book, in this context, is a Wel- 
come contribution. 

— B.D. Sharma 


Dimensions of Social Work in India by Dr. K.D. Gangrade, New 
Delhi, Marwah Publications, 1976, pp. 188, Rs. 40. 


Matter put on the jacket of a book 
is usually considered to be a eulogy 
of a publication by the publisher. 
It is rarely that such a eulogy stands 
rational scrutiny. Tn the present case, 
however, it is justified to a great 
extent. This itself could be a tribute to 
the quality of the material that the 
book contains and to the author. 
Dr. Gangrade. 

The book consists of one article 
and 10 cases or case studies. It is not 
understood why these are called 
chapters. If one is to grade the 
material, it may be said that the 
cases that describe the assistance 
given by social workers to persons or 
groups of persons in difficulties, 
constitute the best material in the 
book. The article on U.G.D. is a 
study of a different kind. U.C.D. in 
Delhi was after all an interesting 
pioneering experiment taken up with 
the assistance of the Ford Foundation. 
This experiment is critically described 
here. The- reading of these ten articles 
can guide an intelligent worker or an 
organiser to learn enough to improve 
his contribution as a professional 
social worker. 

Results of application and practice 
of social work principles and skills 
by professional social workers in the 


context of the Indian society are 
recorded here. While appreciating 
these articles, one is inclined to hope 
that more professional workers would 
come forward with similar material, 
based on their experiences, to mini- 
mise the paucity of local teaching 
ihaterial, in relation to social inter- 
vention. This might help establish 
this relatively young profession better. 
Social intervention would increasing- 
ly be a common phenomenon these 
days of rapid social change that we 
see around. The case study ‘Gonflict- 
ing Value Systems and Social Work** 
is an excellent illustration of a compe- 
tent intervention. 

In most of the cases, at the end, 
there are two sections : ‘Analysis’ 
and ‘Conclusions’, which further 
provide valuable aid to the under- 
standing of the cases. These would be 
useful both to the teacher as well as 
the learner. This approach could 
have been followed uniformly. 

‘Adult Suffrage and Social 
Change’, ‘Social. Mobility in India: A 
Study of Depressed Class’, ‘Building 
Harijan Community’ are very interest- 
ing pieces in the Indian context. 

The titles of the articles seem to 
have caused some difficulty. In some 
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titles avvareiiess of social work 
methods dominates such as in ‘Family 
Centred Approach and Social Work’, 
while the objective of the programme 
dominates in ‘The Bridge is Built’. 
When integrated social work methods 
guide the choice of titles, difficulties 
are bound to come up and this has 
happened here. 

There is no desire to list up the 
few limitations that one comes across 
with in the book, but it is not proper 
to leave untouched the loose use of 
the term social worker made by the 
author. Many a time, the case worker 
seems to be the author himself and 
then the use of the term social worker 
is permissible because one knows that 
he belongs to the professional frater- 
nity. Should, however, one believe 
that all workers in the U.C.D., in the 
Family Planning Programme and in 
the C.D. are professional social 
workers? The use of the expression 
‘ftimily planning workers’ made in 
one place is appropriate. 

The author seems to be trapped in 


sociology and social work. The first 
article ‘Western Social Work and the 
Indian World’, is an illustration in 
point. The methods of social work, 
as methods, need no adaptation but 
for their successful use the practition- 
ers need an adequate knowledge of 
the social and cultural values and 
conditions prevailing in a society or 
for that matter in any society in which 
social work is practised. What 
Friedlander says is correct. The 
concepts, principles and methods of 
social work are the same everywhere. 
The political, economic and socio- 
logical development of specific objec- 
tives and values in a given society 
constitute other factors. Instead of 
adapting the social work philosophy, 
principles and methods, professionals 
in India could do well to know better 
the political, economic and sociologi- 
cal context and values prevailing in 
the Indian society. Difficulties in the 
practice of social work in India 
might then diminish as is seen in 
some of the case studies in the book 
under review. 

— V.M. KULKARNf 


Political Economy of Brain Drain by K.N, Karra, New Delhi, Arnold- 
Heinemann, 1976, pp. 190, Rs, 35. 

I participated in an international pedestrian manner by many commen- 
seminar on ‘The Transfer of Techno- tators. Moreover, it is mixed up with 
logy’ held in Belgrade in September, national overtones. Brain drain has 
1975 and a prominent group of very little to do with subjective fail- 
scholars discussed issues regarding ihgs of individuals migrating to the 
the politics of ‘transfer’ of technology, capitalist countries from the third 
in this discussion, the role of multi- world. The third world countries 
national corporations and the prob- are structurally integrated with the 
lems of ‘brain drain’ were analysed economics ofthe imperialist countries, 
in depth. The problem of 'brain And this structural linkage between 
drain' has been discu,ssed in a the third world and the adv.anced 
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capitalist countries lias its consequen- 
ces. The most important result of this 
relationship is exploitation by the 
former of the resources of the latter; 
and human talent is also part of the 
exploited resources. Trained man- 
power is a resource for economic 
development. Every society makes 
huge investment in training its citi- 
zens. The USA is the most important 
beneficiary of this trade in human 
intellect. The issue is: How can such 
an open exploitation of raw materials 
and human resources continue in an 
age which claims to be advancing 
towards egalitarianism ? 

Dr. Kabra has done a very good 


job in writing such a book and 
focusing attention on a very signi- 
ficant issue. The moral of this study 
is that the grip of imperialist count- 
ries over the third world is very 
strong and effective. I wish Dr. Kabra 
had collected more data to prove his 
theoretical formulations. But the 
lesson from Dr. Kabra’s study is very 
clear. Those who shout on ‘brain 
drain’ should involve themselves in 
a struggle against imperialism and 
strengthen those forces which stand 
for the structural delinking of econo- 
mies of the third world from the 
imperialist bandage. Only that would 
resolve the problem of brain drain. 

—C.P. Bhambhri 


Financial Institutions of India by Vadil.\l Dagli, Bombay, Vora & Co., 
1976, pp. 338, Rs. 40. 


Since independence, the growth 
of financial institutions in this country 
has been spectacular. There were 
hardly any bank branches in rural 
areas in 1947 but today about 36 per 
cent of the total bank branches is in 
rural areas. With the rapid industriali- 
sation of the country, and specialised 
development programmes for back- 
ward areas, the role of financial insti- 
tutions has become more crucial. The 
editor who is not only the editor of 
“Commerce” weekly but has pub- 
lished a series of volumes on vital 
aspects of the national economy, 
deserves our congratulations in bring- 
ing out this book on Financial Insti- 
tutions p/'/ncim which have a vital role 
to play in the speedy development of 
the country. The book incorporates 
twenty-one articles written by different 


writers who have a special knowledge 
of the subject, besides the introduc- 
tion written by Shri Dagli himself. 
Shri Narottam Shah deals with the 
‘Financial Institutions in the Indian 
Economy’. ‘Rural Credit’ has been 
written by Shri B. Venkatappiah, 
former Member of the Planning 
Commission and presently Chairman, 
Rural Electrification Corporation. 
The apex financial institution of the 
country, the ‘Reserve Bank of India’, 
has been discussed in depth with a 
great insight by an eminent civil 
servant Shri T.N. Chaturvedi. Shri 
H.M. Patel deals with ‘Banks 
After Nationalization’. The Deputy 
Governor of Reserve Bank of India, 
Shri V.V. Chari, deals with ‘Perfor- 
mance and Problems of State Financial 
Corporations’. ‘Regional Imbalances 
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and Financial Institutions in India’ the countiy in such depth as this. The 
has been written by Shri Kedarnath book will be of use to all those 
Prasad. Similarly, various other interested in the study and working 
institutions/aspects have been discus- of these institutions. This is the latest 
sed by eminent persons. book available in the market. Keeping 

in view the quality and coverage, 
In fact, there is hardly any book the price of the book is reasonable, 
which covers the growth and function- 
ing of all the financial institutions in — S.N. SWAROOP 

The Archaeology and Monumental Remains of Delhi by Carr Stephen, 
New Delhi, Ashish Publishing House, 1975, pp. vi + 284, Rs. 65. 

This is a reprint of the book translations of the inscription by both 
originally published in 1876. The Prinsep and Bhau Daji. 
author had collected the material lor 

the book when he was posted as the Similar details are given not only 
Judge, Small Cause Court, Delhi, about the two Asoka pillars, but also 

about all the monuments of the 
The book is a mine of information, sultans and the mughals. One interest- 
It contains not only all the relevant ing point is that the controversy 
facts about the archaeological remains whether the Qutb Minar is of Hindu 
and monuments of Delhi, but it also or Muslim origin was being carried 
gives all the anecdotes connected with on even in 1876; and even stalwarts 
them. As an instance, we may take like General Cunningham had joined 
the iron pillar of Mehrauli. Many the fray, 
stories are current in the area about 

this pillar. These are all given. We For lovers of the history, romance 
also have the exact dimensions of the and monuments of Delhi, the book is 
pillar, the chemical composition of an excellent buy. 
its metal, a reproduction of the 

inscription on the pillar, and the — Ashim Kumar Roy 

Technological Change and Distribution of Gains in Indian Agriculture 
by C.H. Hanumantha Rao, Institute of Economic Growth, Macmillan 
Company of India, 1975, pp. xiv + 249, Rs. 55. 

This study was undertaken as the recent period. As agriculture is a 
a part of the research programme of very vital sector of our economy, 
the Institute of Economic Growth, the speed and pattern of its develop- 
Thc book contains an analysis of the ment are of crucial importance for 
economics of technological change achieving the objective of growth 
and the emerging pattern of income ' with social justice. In this book, an 
distribution in Indian agriculture in attempt has been snadc to analyse the 
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process of agricultural growth and in- summarises the experience regarding 
come distribution for a clearer under- technological change, agricultural 
standing of the underlying factors so growth and distribution of gains, and 
as to draw lessons for the future, discusses the future trends. 

This has been done succinctly. 

Among other things, the study 

The book has been divided into brings out that the technological 
three parts with 16 chapters and seven changes have led to a widening of the 
appendices. Part I deals with the income disparities between different 
magnitude, pattern and efficiency of regions; small and large farmers; and 
technological changes as well as the land owners, tenants and agricultural 
factors responsible for such changes, labourers. However, in absolute 
An analysis of costs and returns — terms, the gains from technological 
private as well as social — associated change have been shared by all sec- 
with the use of modern inputs has also tions. According to the author, both 
been made. This part also examines for generating employment and 
the contribution of capital, knowledge, improving income distribution during 
etc., to increase output and discusses the next 2 to 3 decades, the reason 
one of the vital questions of relative lies in the public investment in irriga- 
economics of mechanisation and tion and the exploitation of ground- 
traditional methods and the factors water. The question of ‘trade-off' 
affecting farm mechanisation and use between growth and improved distri': 
ot biological-chemical techniques, bution has also been discussed. 

Part 11 discusses the distribution of 

gains from technological changes. It The book contains useful data and 

covers regional distribution of gains, a very lucid, penetrating and thought- 
impact of technological change on provoking analysis of the various 
larm employment, changes in factor crucial issues involved. It shows great 
shares, fann-size and distribulion of insight into the problems of agri- 
gains, tenancy and distribution of cultural growth. The book will be of 
gams and distribution of gains in immense value to planners, admini- 
rcal terms. Part 111 examines the strators, teachers, and students of 
socio-political factors and agricultural agricultural developrnent/administra- 
policies (c.g., land reforms, credit, tion. 

taxation and price policies) and also —M.L. Sudan 

Lord Minto and Indian Nationalism by Pardaman Singh, Allahabad, 
Chugh Publications, 1976, pp. xx -j- 247, Rs. 45. 

The period of the viceroyalty of tion of Bengal (i6th October, 1905), 
Lord Minto (1905-10) was an imppr- a month before Lord Minto was 
tant one in modern Indian history, appointed the viceroy. The moderates 
The nationalist movement started in who dominated in the Indian National 
India in right earnest with the parti- Congress began to lose their hold and 
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the extremists started their attempts 
to gain ascendancy in the Congress. 
The extremists demanded Swaraj 
as their birthright. 

In October 1906, the Aga Khan 
led a deputation of muslims to the 
viceroy in Simla. The main demand of 
the dcputationists was a separate 
electorate for the muslims. This was 
granted in the Minto-Morley reforms 
of 1909. The demand for a separate 
electorate naturally led, a few decades 
later, to a demand for the partition 
of the country. 

Lord Mtnto could have annulled 
the partition of Bengal which he had 
realised was a wrong step. He would 
thus have strengthened the moderates 
within the Congress. He could have, 
by discouraging a few conservative 


niuslim leaders, stopped the lissipa- 
rous movement at least for the time 
being. Why did he not do so? Was it 
only shortsightedness, or was it the 
Zeitgeist which made him act as lie 
did? Perhaps these questions cannot 
be answered andShriPardaman Singh 
has not made any such attempt. He has 
given a straightforward account of 
the political events of the period, and 
supported his statements with a large 
number of quotations from contem- 
porary documents. 

The book is well written and 
should be useful to students. It could 
be read with interest by others also 
who want to familiarise themselves 
with an important period of the 
national movement and political 
history of India. 

— Ashim Kumar Roy 


The Interview in Staff Appraisal hy W.E. Beveridgu, London, George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1975, pp. 132, £ 2.75. 


The fast growing modern techno- 
logy had put a premium on man’s 
capacities and inclinations. Man is 
being forced by technological deve- 
lopment into a more demanding role; 
he no longer finds all his energies used 
up by maintaining a system or running 
a complex of machines. His energies 
are released to identify problem areas, 
to select new goals, to devise and 
initiate change. Today, the technologi- 
cal revolution has led to a revolution 
in human behaviour. The quality of 
the human skills available to an 
organisation will depend on its power 
to survive, its direction, its value to 
society. This means that the human 
resources need to be selected and , 


cultivated as never before. It is with 
their cultivation, their development, 
that appraisal is concerned. 

The book deals with some of the 
pertinent issues and problems in 
staff appraisal. Starting the dis- 
cussion with. ‘Problems of Appraisal’, 
‘Our Perception of Other People’ and 
‘Appraising Work Performance’, the 
book covers areas like ‘Planning and 
Appraisal Interview’, ‘The Skills of 
the Appraisal Interview’, ‘Appraistil 
Forms’ and ‘Training for Appraisal’. 
The book deals in depth on the crucial 
relationship between the appraiser 
and the appraisee and between 
them both and the organisation. 
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Comprehensive references have been 
incorporated at the end of the book 
which may be found of use to the 
readers. It is an excellent guide 
for personnel and training managers 
and others responsible for the 
introduction of the appraisal 
system in their organisation, 
with the detailed analysis of the 
problems involved in initiating and 
operating an effective appraisal 


procedure, and offers constructive 
help based on a wide range of relevant 
behavioural research on the practical 
experience of the author. The book 
will be found useful to all those 
concerned with personnel policies 
both in civil services and public 
undertakings. 


— S.N, SWAROOP 




“Administrative reforms thus should be construed as a continu- 
ing exercise by you all to ensure at least two minimal objectives. Firstly, 
it must ensure that administration and its personnel are in no way 
administratively hampered while implementing programmes and State 
policies directed for planned development. Secondly, administrative 
reforms should also ensure that the common man goes back as a 
satisfied individual whenever he has to pass through the corridors of 
Government and its departments. In fact, I will urge you to appreciate 
that both these objectives are, to a large extent, inter-dependent. 
If we are able to achieve development goals in time with, effieieiicy, 
the fruits of development will reach the people as planned. On the 
other hand, if the common man feels unhappy and even angry during 
his dealings with the Government, because of your procedures, rules, 
and even attitudes, we have alienated him, i.e., the person for whom 
all development is largely being planned and implemented. It is 
unthinkable, therefore, as far as I can see, that today administration 
can afford to alienate the common man signifying the large masses 
of the people of this country.” 

Inaugural address by Shrt Om Mehta, 
Minister of State, Ministry of .Home 
Affairs, at the Conference of State 
Secretaries, Department of Personnel 
and Administrative Reforms — Decem- 
ber, 9, 1976. 



